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BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 
SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  BARONET,  FOUNDER  AND  FIRST  PRE* 
8IDENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  &C. 

(^Continued  frtm  voL  vL  p .  602.) 

Ws  have  spoken  of  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  as  a 
great  national  undertaking,  equally  honourable  to  Sir  John  Sin« 
clair  who  planned,  and  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
^ho  seconded  him  in  the  accomplishment.  We  have  also  hinted 
at  the  general  scepticism,  which  might  have  damped  a  less  ar^ 
dent  spirit  at  the  commenceKbent  of  that  labonous  investiga* 
tion,  as  to  the  chanoes  of  carrying  such  a  gigantic  scheme  to  a 
successful  termination.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  it  was 
regarded  generally  as  one  fraught  with  difficulties,  seong  that 
il  had  so  signally  fjEuled  in  most  of  the  countries  where  it  has 
been  before  atteispted ;  and  that,  in  none  had  it  succeeded  to 
any  general  extwt  Works  requiring  great  expenditure  of  time 
and  labour  have  been  not  only  projected,  but  accomplished  by 
individuals,  the  exertions  of  course  depending  on  themselves, 
and  the  means  of  information  lying  within  a  sphere,  which,  with 
these  exertions,  it  was  possible  for  them  to  reach.  But  here  the 
difficulty  lay  of  rousing  others  to  exertion— in  inspiring  theni 
with  just  views  of  the  importance  of  the  end  to  be  attained.  The 
cordial  co-operation  of  hundreds  was  necessary,  most  of  whom, 
It  is  to  be  feared,  were  Uttle  less  than  lukewarm,  and  hot  a  fe^ 
UQdi9guisedly  opposed.  It  is  only  necessary  to  take  a  slight 
European  survey  of  what  had  been  attempted  in  this  way,  and 
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of  what  had  failed,  previous  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  that  we  may 
be  made  aware  how  arduous  :v2i&  that  task,  and  how  great  was 
the  triumph  over  its  difficulties. 

So  far  back  as  1675,- as  we  are  informed  by  the  Reverend  Mr 
Townsend  in  his  Travels  through  Spain,*  a  schedule  of  ques- 
tions had  been  addressed  to  all  the  prelates  and  corregidors  of 
that  country,  by  Philip  II«,  a  copy  of  which  he  had  Ken  at  Bar- 
celona. A  report  was  required  on  no  less  than  fifty-seven  heads, 
relating  chiefly  to  geography,  natural  and  civil  history,  agricul- 
ture and  mineralogy,  together  with  several  others  purely  statis> 
tical.  It  is  evident  from  these  queries,  that  Philip  wished  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  internal  state  of  his  kingdom  ;  but  Mr 
Townsend  was  not  able  to  find  out  any  papers  containing  the 
corresponding  answers ;  and,  as  no  notice  of  the  inquiry  is  taken 
by  any  of  the  historians  of  the  period,  it  is  probable  that  the 
scheme  was  never  generally  followed  out. 

In  Sweden,  the  celebrated  Guslavus  Adolphus  made  the  se- 
ccmd  attempt  of  this  nature  that  we  find  recorded  in  European  his* 
tory.  This  took  place  in  1680 ;  ami  was  conveyed  in  the  shape  of 
A  circular  from  the  Archbisbc^  of  Upsal  to  the  clergy  <^  his  dio- 
cese. It  rdated  principally  to  matters  of  antiquity ;  but  was  ex^ 
tended  to  every  thing  which  could  be  supposed  to  add  to  the  pro* 
aperity  of  the  coaiitry«+  The  information  thus  collected  was  to  be 
deported  in  the  Royal  Cabinet,  and  the  results  were  to  be  after- 
wards published  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  the  kingdom* 
The  durd  attempt  of  which  notice  has  been  taken  was  made  in 
France  by  Louis  Quatorze,  about  1698  ;  but  the  accounts  of  the 
different  provinces,  ord«ed  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  intendants, 
ifere  never  published.     With  regard  to  this  undertaking,  Vot 

^  Townsend^s  Travels  through  Spain,  2d  edit.  vol.  iiL  p.  351.     Vide  also 
^Statistical  Account  of  Seo/tland,  vol.  nc  Appendix  to  Introduction,  p.  bnd. 
.«.«ar    M^  Ai^^l^-^MofStaOBtioalAccoiniiyieOTfpiiit  ltt,p^M.«fa0f. 

'^  «  wmudi^Mm  of  tikis  document,  which  is  extvemelj'  curious,  by  Mr 
Ik.    .    r^  ^ottesburgh,  in  A^endiz  to  Introduction  to  voL  xx«  Statistical 
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P-*  '  iore  modem  view  of  {tie  political  state  of  Sweden  vide  **Me- 
^  -^^-^  |jv,ux  servir  k  la  Conndssance  des  Affaires  Politiques  et  (Economises 
J-.  w  .4,<u  t>ftv  Vnotieor  CtaisleB,''  Dresden,  177^ 
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taire  haa  well  remarked,  that  **  had  it  been  well  executed,  the 
collection  would  hare  been  one  of  the  most  valuable  roonument^* 
of  the  age.'^   He  mentions  with  great  approbation  the  account  of 
Languedoc,  which  he  had  read  in  the  manuscript;*  but  8ir 
John  Sinclair  havii^,  through  the  kind  attention  of  Dr  Nash  of 
Bevere  in  Worcestershire,  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the* 
same  document,  found  it  incredibly  defective  and  meagre,  and 
but  a  wretdied  specioien  of  what  such  an  luvestigation  ought  to 
be.  In  the  more  laborious  nation  of  Germany,  statistical  obser- 
vations were  made  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale,  and  Baron 
Bielfield  has  given  an  admirable  account  of  the  progress  which 
sudi  inquiries  liad  made  io  that  portion  of  the  Continent.-f- 
The  particulars  wiiich  he  has  included  as  belonging  to  statistics, 
are  much  more  extensive  than  had  hitherto  been  comprehended 
asaf^iertaiuing  to  that  department  of  sdenee.    He  takes  in  geo- 
graphical position  and  general  history,  acoom!it  of  population, 
arrangement  of  public  affairs,  laws  and  political  rights,  church: 
and  judicial  governments,    police  regulations,  revenues   and 
modes  of  collection  and  expenditure,  state  of  arte  and  science, 
military  and  marine  strength,  resources  from  agriculture,  natu- 
ral productions,  intonal  and  external  commerce,  together  with 
political  relations  to  other  states.     To  Professor  Zimmermann  j: 
the  public  are  indebted  for  conveying  to  them,  in  a  tangible 
shape^  the  mass  of  information  collected  in  the  wide  field  of 
German  statistics.     In  Denmark  we  only  find  some  tables  of 
the  finances  of  that  country,  of  its  debts,  expenditure,  army 
and  navy,  which,  printed  in  the  German  language,  were  only 
partially  drculated  by  the  government  of  that  country,  and  ne- 
ver publiabed. 

When  we  turn  from  the  Continent  to  the  British  isles,  we  find, 
that  inquiries  of  this  nature,  on  a  limited  or  more  extended 
scale,  have  loi^  occupied  attention.  In  1081,  a  great  survey  of 
England  was  onlered  by  William  tl^  Cobquenyr,  which  was  un- 
dertaken,  to  ascertain  the  incomeiif  the  crown,  and  which  has 

•  Voltaire,  Siede  de  Louis  KIT.  voL  iL  p.  12fi.  ed.  1752. 

t  Elements  of  Universil  Eruditioo,  tnntkttd  bf  Dr  Hooper,  three  vols. 
8val770.     Ftd^  YoL  iii  cap.  la. 

t  Political  Surrey  of  the  PreseDt  Sttte  of  Europe,  9«r<k  17^. 
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been  termed  "  Doomsday  Book^^    It  was  six  years  in  Bnishing, 
and  gives  an  exact  account  of  the  landed  property  of  the  king- 
dom at  that  time.    In  general,  the  extent  of  proprietorship  is 
^ven, — tenures,  value,  quantity  of  meadow,  pasture,  wood,  and 
arable  ground,  and  in  some  counties,  we  have  the  number  of  te- 
nants, cottagers,  and  serfs  who  lived  upon  them.     It  is  altoge- 
ther an  invaluable  document,  regarding  the  ancient  state  of  Eng- 
land.    We  learn,  from  the  British  Topography  of  Gough,  the 
indefatigable  antiquarian,f  that^  at  the  time  his  work  was  pub- 
lished, nine  out  of  the  forty  English  counties  had  then  found  no 
historian,  and  that  the  collections,  which  had  been  made  for 
eight  others,  had  been  withheld  from  the  public,  as  late  as  1780. 
These  county  reports  are  in  general  very  incorrect  and  imme- 
thodical,  written  in  an  unpolished  style,  and  inadequate  to  ful- 
fil the  end  for  which  they  were  intended.   We  mention  the  just- 
ly  celebrated  Britannia  of  Caihbden,  only  to  say,  that  its  value 
consists  much  less  in  being  a  politico-economical,  than  an  anti- 
quarian manual ;  and  the  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain  by 
Dr  Campbell,  as  a  laborious  work,  full  of  intelligence,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  but  incomplete,  in  a  melancholy  degree,  from  want  of 
materials.  I     The  institution  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which 
was  moved  for  in  Parliament  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  on  15th  May 
1793,  was  intended  for  statistical  as  wdl  as  agricultural  objects ; 
but,  as  we  will  almost  immediately  have  occasion  to  allude  to 
this  subject  at  some  length,  suffice  it  to  say,  that,  with  regard 
to  it,  the  arrangement  which  had  been  made  for  instituting 
parochial  surveys,  was  afterwards  abandoned,  for  the  less  sa- 

*  "  This  monument,**  sajs  Hume,  <'  called  Doomtday  Book,  the  most  valu- 
able piece  of  antiquitj  possessed  bj  any  nation,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, find  though  only  some  extracts  of  it  have  hitherto  been  published,  it 
lerves  to  illustrate  to  us,  in  many  particulars,  the  ancient  state  of  England. 
The  great  Alfred  had  finished  a  like  survey  of  the  kingdom  in  his  time,  which 
''>ng  kept  at  Winchester,  and  which  probably  served  as  a  model  to  Wil- 
,,.   .n  thp  undertaking.**    History  of  England,  voL  L  p.  275.,  Ed.  1778. 

..tr..^  -   ».  i>*n«.ii.,  J  yois.  4to.  1774.     Of  this  work 

...     iw    «u  T«?* •-  -q— .  »«The  Doctor,  unfortunately  had  not 

..,.tiria»-    «>.       .  uviiiijsuch  a  work,  in  the  manner  in  which  it 

■if*  —     -'^      Had  he  lived  a  few  years  hence,  possessed  as  he 

-  -  ••  .,  .A.^«MUjr^  -    ■  iu«i«pp«»nt  hi-  labours  would  have  appeared  to  infi- 
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.tisfactory  system  of  county  reports.  Iq  Ireland,  the  difficulties 
of  obtaining  information  generally,  were  still  greater,  and  the 
attempts  made,  at  various  times,  to  elucidate  the  statistics  of 
that  country,  have  been  far  from  successful.  Petty  and  Moly- 
neux  founded  a  society  for  philosophical  investigations,  but  its 
existence  only  drawled  out  to  the  short  period  of  five  years ;  and  it 
was  succeeded  by  another,  in  1760,  by  which  a  plan  for  drawing 
up  descriptions  of  counties  was  promulgated,  but  that  object  was 
never  attained.  The  Dublin  Society,  in  1773,  printed  a  num- 
ber of  queries,  and  distributed  them  among  the  clergy ;  but,  al- 
though 4000  circulars  were  sent  round,  only  forty  answers  had 
been  obtained  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  a  majority  of  these 
were  trifling,  meagre,  and  valueless.  The  scheme  was  there- 
fore given  up  as  hopeless,  even  by  the  enthusiastic  Colonel  Val- 
iancy, who  bad  been  its  principal  promoter  ;*  and,  although  it 
was  subsequently  taken  up  by  Mr  Shaw  Mason,  by  whose  ex- 
ertions a  number  of  parochial  accounts  were  obtained,  it  was 
found  impracticable  as  a  whole,  and  ultimately  abandoiied* 

With  regard  to  Scotland,  the  spirit  of  statistical  inquiry  very 
early  shewed  itself;  and,  so  far  back  as  1662,  we  find  Bleau  at 
work-  with  his  Atlas  Scotia^  to  accompany  which.  Sir  Robert 
Grordon  of  Straloch,  assisted  by  David  Buchanan,  drew  up  a 
description  of  several  of  the  counties;  but  the  civil  wars  of 
Charles  I.  unfortunately  put  a  stop  to  their  peaceful  investiga- 
tions. Sir  Robert  Sibbald  originated  the  next  attempt,  but  his 
inquiries  were  principally  directed  to  the  field  of  natural  history; 
and  his  work,  entitled  AUas  Scoticus^  still  exists,  according  to 
Gough,  in  manuscriptf  The  late  Walter  Macfarlane  of  Mac- 
farlane,  whose  MS.  collections  are  still  preserved  in  the  Advo- 
cates' Library,  left  behind  him  a  geographical  description  of  se- 
veral parishes,  drawn  up  in  1772,  and  the  immediately  subse- 
quent years. }     An  attempt  of  the  same  nature  was  made  by 

.  •  **  A  zealous  and  public  spirited  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament  (the 
Right  Hon.  William  Burton  Conynham),  transmitted  to  me  an  account  of 
the  parish  of  Kiironan,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon  and  the  adjoining  dis- 
trict, written  by  Mr  Charles  O^Connor,  and  dated  Ballytra,  near  Carrick, 
25th  August  1773,  which  he  informed  me,  was  the  only  one  worth  preserv- 
ing in  the  whole  collection.**    Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  voL  xx.  Statist.  Acct. 

f  Topography,  voL  ii.  p.  667. 

J  ^  Who  was  the  author  of  this  attempt,"  says  Sir  John  Sinclair,  "  docs 
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Ikbitland,  the  well  known  author  of  the  History  of  London, 
who  circulated  a  number  of  printed  queries ;  but  the  answers 
he  received  were  so  few  and  trifling,  that  the  design  was  given 
4]p  as  abortive.  Far  more  extensively  successful  than  any  of 
the  preceding,  was  the  undertaking  of  Dr  Webster,  begun  in 
1743,  and  completed  in  1755,  for  ascertaining  the  state  of  the 
church,  and  the  population  of  the  kingdom.  The  work  is  now 
principally  valuable  as  affording  data  for  comparing  the  popu- 
lation  of  Scotland  at  the  time  it  was  drawn  up,  with  the  census 
of  later  years.  We  should  also  notice  the  attempts  to  procure 
information  from  the  clergy,  made  by  the  distinguished  natural- 
ist Mr  Pennant,  whose  worics  breathe  throughout  such  a  kindly 
feeling  towards  Scotland ;  and,  by  the  late  Earl  of  Budian,  as 
connected  with  the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries.  The  wishes 
of  Mr  Pennant  were  but  limitedly  acceded  to ;  and  the  society 
could  only  muster  accounts  of  five  parishes, — certainly  of  a  va- 
luable description — which  are  printed  in  the  first  volume  of 
their  transactions. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  statistical  inquiries  regarding 
Europe  in  general,  and  Scotland  in  particular,  which  preceded 
the  great  and  successful  undertaking  of  Sir  John  Sinclair ;  and 
we  have  given  it  to  shew,  that  those  who  looked  primarily  on  the 
accomplishment  of  such  a  plan  as  chimerical,  were  not  without 
ample  grounds  for  indulging  their  scepticism.  But  the  welfare 
of  the  human  race  seemed  at  all  times  to  be  uppermost  in  his 
mind,and  such  was  his  nerve  and  enthusiasm,  that  where  good  was 
the  ultimate  object,  and  that  good  at  all  within  the  verge  of  possi- 
bility, he  was  not  to  be  daunted  or  deterred  by  envy,  unworthy 
jealousies,  difficulties,  or  delay.  He  kept  the  end  of  his  labours 
steadily  in  view,  and  he  knew  well  that  nothing  truly  great  is 
iasily  attainable.  That  a  measure  of  self-gratulation  may  have 
"ometimes  infused  itself,  we  doubt  not,  and  can  well  pardon, 
or  lone  are  perfect ;  and  we  can  believe  his  own  words,  when 
..  .VflnMr  ^— Ur<>fi  *o  US,  after  mentioning  that  his  undertaking 
•ii>-t9w  auiY«:iai..iy  sneered  at  as  impracticable,  that  ^'per- 
.T-^tion  to  accomplish  what  others  had  failed  to  execute, 


0t'  v'l 


^i,  ^|/«^     /..b^from  a  letter,  beginning  *  Reverend  Sir,*  signed  Lud.  Grant, 
^^0^   ?/><^«-n«tf>,  14th  July  1732 ;  it  seems  to  have  been  undertaken  hy  some 

r      ^4  -  •--•     • 


^x^-^  kxii^rxAxx  to  ynL  XX.  Statistical  Acct.  p.  79* 
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>  was  a  stimulus  to  those  efforts  which  carried  through  so  greal|  a 
work.^  He  then  adds,  with  becoming  humility,  that  ^  its  suc- 
cess is,  in  a  great  m^uure,  to  be  attributed  to  those  who  enter- 

'  ed  daily  with  zeal  into  the  canse,  and  encoun^^^  the  author  to 

•  persevere,  by  their  approbation  and  assistance.'^  *  We  may 
fitly  leave  thb  part  of  our  subject  by  extracting  part  of  Mr 

'  Brown  of  Markle^s  dedication  of  his  popular  treatise  on  Rural 
Affairs  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  ^^  Often  have  I  admired/^ 
he  says,  *^  the  wisdom  of  your  measures,  and  the  steady  perse- 
verance displayed  in  bringing  them  to  a  happy  issue.  Obstacles 
might  retard  their  success  for  a  time,  but  these  obstacles  could 
ndther  damp  your  ardour,  nor  cause  you  to  lose  sight,  for  a  mo- 
ment, of  the  d>jects  you  had  in  contemplation.     Perseverance  is 

*  rardy  bestowed  upon  great  geniuses ;  but  fortunately  for  the 
puUic,  you  are  gifted  with  a  stock  of  this  quality,  sufficient  to 
remove  difficulties  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  When  the  Statis- 
tical Account  of  Scotland  was  set  on  foot,  many  people  consi- 
dered it  as  an  undertaking  which  would  never  be  finished.  It 
was,  however,  soon  proved,  that  the  difficulty  of  the  task  served 
only  to  increase  the  force  of  your  exertions.^  -f- 

It  was  in  1790,  as  we  have  said,  that  Sir  John  Sinclair  com- 
menced in  earnest  with  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  a 
wcnrk  which  was  not  completed  till  1798;  but,  in  the  interval, 
his  active  mind  teemed  with  projects  for  the  amelioration  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  aggregate  happiness  of  the  human  race.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  first  sheep-shearing  festival,  and  it  was  on 
the  31st  January  1791,  that  he  proposed,  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Edinburgh,  the  utility  of  establishing  a  society  in  Scotland,  for 
the  improvement  of  British  wool.  Of  this  society,  as  we  have 
said,  he  was  chosen  president ;  and  it  continued  to  flourish  for 
several  years,  during  which  a  mass  of  useful  information  was 
collected,  and  a  variety  of  experiments,  connected  with  that  im- 
portant branch  of  rural  economy,  received  sanction  or  disap- 

*  AnaljBis  of  Statistical  Account,  part  first,  p.  69-70- 

t  Brown's  Treatise  on  Rural  Affairs,  vol.  i.  p.  7»  The  writer  of  this  no- 
tice bad  some  correspondence  with  Mr  Brown,  on  the  subject  of  the  memoir 
of  Mr  Rennie  of  Phantassie,  which  appeared  in  No.  5.  of  this  Journal  He 
had  also  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  him  a  few  months  before  his 
death* 
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provi^K  *  -  Indeed  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm  manifested  by  its 

•  members,  that  Sir  John  became  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  an 

institution  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  in  an  extended 

"and  comprehensive  point,  of  view,  if  patronized  by  Government, 

<  might  be  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  best  interests  of  the 

British  Empire. 

•With  these  convictions.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  May  179S,  (Mint- 
ed and  circulated  a  plan  for  establishing  a  Board  of  Agriculture 

-  and  Internal  Improvement,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  nature 
of  its  plan,  and  the  beneficial  results  which  might  be  expected 
from  it     On  the  15th  of  the  same  month  he  moved,  in  his  place 

-  in  Parliament,  an  address  to  the  Crown,  in  favour  of  the  propos- 
'  ed  establishment.     An  animated  and  interesting  debate  took 

place  on  the  occasion,  which  was  adjourned  till  the  17th,  when, 
on  a  division,  it  was  carried  by  a  minority  of  75 ;  101  voting  in 
its  favour,  and  only  S6  opposing  it.  .  In  candour  to  the  memory 
of  Mr  Pitt,  it  is  but  here  right  to  acknowledge,  that  all  the  ex- 
ertions of  Sir  John  would  have  been  in  vain,  at  this  time,  had 
not  the  minister  backed  him,  with  the  whole  strength  of  his  ta- 
lents and  influence.  In  an  able  speech  on  this  occasion.  Sir 
John  endeavoured  to  shew  the  obvious  advantages  of  such  a 
Board,  in  a  variety  of  lights.  In  the  first  place,  he  regarded  it 
as  a  general  magazine  for  agricultural  knowledge,  and  %  society 
of  reference,  to  which  any  question  might,  be  sent,  connected 
with  the  improvement  of  tlie  country.  In  the  second  place,  he 
shewed,  that  by  agricultural  surveys,  carried  on  under  the  aus- 
pices of  such  a  Board,  every  fact  or  observation  known  in  this 
country,  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  or  the 
itnck  it  maintained,  would  soon  be  collected.  In  the  third  place, 
!.>•  Ky  establishing  an  extensive  foreign  correspondence,  the 
V cries  and  improvements  appertaining  to  other  lands,  would 
much  sooner  and  more  widely  rendered  avulable,  than  if  de- 

T*  >«•  'm  excellent  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
'  -  vty  for  the  Improvement  of  British  Wool,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
^  jertson's  valuable  work  On  the  Agriculture  of  Mid-Lothian.    Vide 
"^^ndix  to  that  survey,  No.  3. 

"  ^790,  Sir  John  Smclair  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  «  Report  on  the 
,cct  of  Shetland  Wool ;"  and  in  1791'another,  which  formed  the  subsUnce 
•1 "  Address  U    »»'   Society  for  ♦*»"  improvement  of  British  Wool,  const!. 
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' pendent  solelj  on  private  exertion.     In  the  fourth  place,  that  it 

*  was  only  through  the  means  of  such  a  Board,  that  any  genecal 
•improvement  of  stock  could  be  looked  for;  and  that,  in  theJast 

place,  it  might  be  the  instrument  of  obtaining  a  statistical  account 
of  England.     Sir  John  also  proposed  that  the  board  should  be 

*  entrusted  with  the  privilege  of  franking,  a  point  of  very  great 
importance,  as  without  it  no  information  could  be  rapidly  spread 
over  the  country,  except  at  an  enormous  expense.  He  suggest- 
ed that  the  parliamentary  grant  should  not  exceed  L.  3000  per 
annum ;  that  the  experiment  should  only  have  a  trial  of  five 
years,  in  case  of  its  not  fulfilling  the  anticipations  of  utility  be 
expected  from  it,  and  that  the  members  should  act  without  any 
emolument  whatever. 

-  On  these  grounds.  Sir  John  moved  an  address  to  his  Majesty 
on  the  subject ;  and  the  Board,  soon  after,  was  not  only  appoint- 
ed, but  received  a  charter  from  the  Crown,  in  which  he  was  no- 
minated its  first  president.  *  To  give  the  Board  more  weight 
and  consequence,  all  the  great  officers  of  state,  the  two  Archbi- 
shops, and  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Durham,  were,  ea^  offidoy 
made  members^  in  conjunction  with  thirty-one  ordinary  mem- 
bers. 

It  was  soon  sufficiently  perceptible,  that  the  institution  would 
be  fraught  with  the  most  important  advantages  to  the  nation, 
and  the  most  distinguished  characters  were  proud  to  have  them- 
selves enrolled  as  ordinary  members,  that  they  might  be  enabled 
personally  to  attend  its  meetings.  From  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  intelligence  which  was  thus  introduced,  an  immediate  impe- 
tus was  given  alike  to  the  study  and  the  practice  of  agriculture, 
which  assumed  a  dignity  and  importance  which  had  not  hither- 
to been  attached  to  its  cultivation,  -f- 

•  For  copy  of  the  Charter  ^  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  vide  Communica- 
tions to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  vol.  L  4to.  Ed.  2d.  Preliminary  Observa- 
tions, Appendix  c.  p.  x-xvL 

•f  A  curious  literary  bet  was  connected  with  this  transaction,  which  we 

must  here  notice. 

"  Sir  John  Sinclair  having  accidentally  mentioned  to  Mr  Arthur  Young,  his 
intention  of  moving  in  Parliament  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Board  of  Agri- 
culture,  Mr  Young  said  "  that  it  was  perfectly  unnecessary  to  take  that  trou- 
ble, as  there  was  not  the  least  chance  of  success;'*  and  the  two  authors  differ, 
mg  in  opinion,  they  resolved  to  lay  a  literary  wager,  which  of  them  should 


t 
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■■'.  The  following  16  the  original  list  of  dieMemberaof  ihe  Bcmrj, 
as  extracted  from  the  charter : — Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  Pjoni- 
dent ;  John^  Lord  Archbidiop  of  Canterburj ;  Alexander^  Lord 
Loughborough,  hoed  High  Chancellor  of  En^and;  WiUiam, 
Lord  Archbishop  of  York;  Charles,  Eaid  Cambdea,  Lard 
President  of  the  Council;  Granfille  Levison,  Marquis  <^.&a^ 
ford.  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal;  William  Pitt,  £aq«  Firat 
Commissioner  df  the  Treasury  ;  John,  Earl  of  Chatham,  First 
Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty  ;  Beilby,  Bishep  of  Lon- 
don ;  Shute,  Bishop  of  Durham ;  William  Wyndbam,  Barcsi 
Grenville,  and  Henry  Dundas,  Esq.  the  two  Principal  Secane- 
taries  of  State ;  Charles  Duke  of  Richmond,  Master*General  of 
the  Ordnance ;  Henry  Addington,  Esq.  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  President  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety ;  John  Rolnnson,  Esq.  Surveyor-Greneral  of  Woods  and 
Forests ;  and  John  Fordyce,  Esq.  Surveyor  of  the  Crown  lands  ; 
all  ex  officio.  To  these  were  added,  Augustus  Henry,  Duke  of 
Grafton ;  Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford ;  Henry,  Duke  of  Buo- 
deuch ;  Thomas,  Marquis  of  Bath  ;  George,  Earl  of  Winchel- 
sea ;  James,  Earl  of  Hopetoun ;  William,  Earl  Fitzwilliam ; 

prove  in  the  right.    Mr  Young  hetted  his  Annals  of  Agriculture,  against  Sir 
John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland. 

<<Soon  afterwards,  Sir  John  Sinclair  wrote  Mr  Young  that  he  was  to  have 
a  conversation  with  Mr  Pitt  upon  the  subject,  and  that  he  would  certainly 
gain  his  bet.  Mr  Young  in  his  answer,  dated  10th  January  1793,  said,  "You 
are  going  to  Mr  Pitt,  and  I  am  to  lose  the  wager ;  when  you  come  from  Mr 
Pitt,  I  fihall  win  the  wager.  Pray  don't  give  minifiters  more  credit  than  they 
deserve.  In  manu&ctures  and  commerce  you  may  bet  securely,  but  they 
never'.did,  and  never  will  do,  any  thing  for  the  plough.  Your  Board  of  Agri- 
culture will  be  in  the  moon  ;  if  on  earth  remember  I  am  to  be  secretary,  pro- 
vided  the  salary  is  good.** 

"After  many  delays  in  consequence  of  the  very  critical  state  of  public  af- 

fidrs,  the  motion  at  last  came  on,  and  was  carried  by  a  large  m^'ority,  and  Sir 

John  Sinclair  had  the  satis&ction  of  announcing  to  Mr  Young  his  success, 

md  informing  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  him  in  view  for  secretary. 

^>inii^h  he  lost  his  bet  therefore,  yet  Mr  Young  sent  his  Annals  to  the  bind- 

.w^r*  ^resented  this  copy  to  the  president  of  the  New  Board." 

I      ioregoing  anecdote,  related  in  the  exact  words  we  have  ^ven,  is  ex- 

•  ^w^,    "rom  a  fly  leaf  to  the  first  volume  of  a  handsome  copy  of  the  Annals 

.'  Agriculture,  presented^  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  by  Mr  Young  to  Sir 

--^^n  Sinclair.    It  is  in  a  fine  handwriting,  but  whether  Mr  Young's  auto- 

A«i»h  or  ««t,  \-y  »re  not  certain. 
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laiai.  Earl  of  Egremont ;  James,  Earl  of  j«6n9^ 
jddfe ;  FranciS)  Eari  of  MoiiA ;  John  Joshua,  Earl  of  Carysford  ^ 
Richard)  Bidiop  of  LandafP;  Martin  Btadeo,  Lord  Hawke'; 
;EdwBTd,  Lord  Clive;  John  Baker,  Lord  Sheffield;  Williafi 
Wyodhain,  and  Charles  Marsham,  Esqs. ;  Sit  €hartes  Morgan, 
Sort.;  William  Patoeiie7,11ioinasWitlia{n  Coke,ThortiasPoQy9, 
Jienrj  Duncombe,  BUI  ward  Loveden  Loveden,  John  SouCbey 
-SomerviUe,  Robert  Barclay,  Robert  Smith,  George  Lumnef, 
John  Conyers,  Christoph^  Willoughby,  and  William  Geary, 
Esqs,  England  may  look  back  to  such  a  list  with  proud  exulta- 
tion ;  it  contains  names,  which  in  history,  in  science,  and  art, 
4iave  made  her  famous;  and  here  were  they  conjoined  together 
•by  a  good  and  gracious  king,  the  Father  of  his  People,  for  the 
most  pacific  and  benevolent  of  all  purposes,  the  amelioration  of 
^mim  society.  Verily,  there  were  giants  in  the  land  in  those 
days.  Sir  Thomas  Call,  Bart,  was  the  first  Treasurer  of  the 
Board ;  and  Mr  Arthur  Young,  the  well-known  writer  on  bus* 
bandry,  and  editor  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  was,  on  the 
recommendation  of  his  friend  the  President,  appointed  its  Se- 
cretary. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  Board  being  assembled,  Sir  John,  as 
President,  opened  the  business  by  an  address.  He  commenced 
by  saying,  that,  although  in  other  countries  attempts  of  a  simi. 
lar  nature  had  been  made  on  a  humbler  scale,  yet,  that  he  be- 
lieved the  present  was  the  first  instance  of  such  an  institution 
being  invested  with  the  privileges  and  consequent  patronage  of 
a  public  estaUishment  After  adverting  to  the  circumstance  of 
his  Majesty  bdng  pleased  to  nominate  himself  as  President,  sim- 
ply from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  the  person  wlio 
moved  for  such  an  institution  in  Parliament,  he  confessed  that 
he  would  never  have  made  such  a  motion  had  he  not  been  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  or  without  having  previ- 
ously tkeldied  in  his  own  mind  the  system  which  might  be  most 
usefully  pursued.  That,  having  carried  on,  for  several  years, 
correspondence  with  no  less  than  1500  individuals  on  the  subject 
of  British  wool,  and  minutely  examined  into  the  political  state  of 
Scotland,  he  bad  thus  gained  no  inconsiderable  experience  as  to 
ascertaining  the  leading  principles  which  should  guide  their  pre- 
set plans. .  In  the  first  place,  he  thought  there  existed  in  these 
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kiDgdcmis'afund  of  ability,  infonnation,  and  capitid  nowhere 
else  to  be  found  in  the  world ;  and  that  the  calling  forth  of  that 
aUlity,  collecting  that  information,  and  giving  that  capital  a 
proper  direction  in  increasing  internal  wealth  and  cultivation, 
would  essentially  add  to  the  national  prosperity.    In  the  second 
place,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  Board  would  be  able  to  prevail 
ca  active  and  intelligent  husbandmen  to  follow  any  system  that 
woiild  contribute  to  the  public  good,  and  did  not  materially 
interfere  with  their  own  interests.     In  the  third  place,  that  no* 
thing  can  resist  industry  and  perseverance  properly  directed,  and 
that  he  doubted  not  their  exertions  would  cause  manv  millionB 
of  acres,  then  defectively  cultivated,  to  be  greatly  more  produc- 
tive ;  bring  many  millions  of  acres,  then  lying  waste,  into  cultiva- 
tion, and  at  least  double  the  stock  of  the  kingdom  in  value.    Sir 
John  then  went  on  to  say,  that  their  first  object  should  be  to 
ascertain  facts,  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  an  examination  of  the 
agricultural  state  of  the  difierent  counties  was  essentially  neces- 
sary.    That  the  immense  mass  of  information  thus  accumulated 
would  answer  two  purposes ;  it  would  point  out  where  legislative 
measures  could  assist  agricultural  improvements,  and  it  would 
instruct  individuals, — the  landlord  to  manage  his  property,  and 
the  tenant  to  cultivate  his  fields.     In  conclusion,  he  added,  that 
Parliament  might  be  of  essential  use  to  husbandry  in  two  ways, 
—-by  removing  discouragements,  and  by  holding  forth  encourage- 
ments ;^that  the  instruction  of  individuals  would  be  greatly 
fiirthercd  by  the  information  which  the  Board  could  not  fail  to 
accumulate,  alike  by  foreign  and  domestic  correspondence ;  that 
the  most  advantageous  connection  between  landlord  and  tenant 
would  be  thus  ascertained ;  and  that,  if  the  measures  he  had 
hinted  at,  and  others  which  he  would  yet  venture  to  suggest, 
were  approved  of,  and  followed  out  with  alacrity  and  zeal,  he 
was  willing  to  dedicate  his  whole  time  and  exertions  to  their  ac- 
complishment, fully  satisfied  that  no  pursuits  could  be  produc- 
tive of  more  gratification  for  the  present,  or  heartfelt  satisfaction 
for  the  future. 

Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Board,  its  attention  was 
directed  to  the  formation  of  necessary  bye-laws,  by  which  its 
future  proceedings  were  to  be  regulated,  and  the  original  sketch 
of  these  was  drawn  up  with  much  attention  and  ability  by  Lord 


Hawfce$'  to  whose  assiduous  zeal  the  establishment  at  this  time 
mB:  much  indebted.  A  variety  of  important  communications^ 
OR  topics  generally  connected  with  agricultuti^  inquiry,  was 
transmitted  both  from  home  and  abroad,  some  of  which  were 
ffffaited  separately,  and  others  destined  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  reports  of  the  Board.  The  Committee,  which  bad  been 
appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  waste  lands 
and  common  fields  of  the  kingdom,  proceeded  spiritedly  with 
their  investigations,  in  which  they  were  greatly  assisted  by  Mr 
Bobinson,  the  Surveyor.General  of  Woods  and  Forests ;  and, 
above  all,  great  progress  was  made  in  the  general  agncultural 
survey,  which  was  to  form  the  grand  basis  of  all  their  futute 
proceedings  and  ddiberations.  Surveyors  had  been  assigned  to 
tiie  different  districts,  each  of  whom  was  to  give  in  his  separate 
report.  In  an  incredibly  short  time,  no  less  than  seventy-four 
reports  of  great  value  were  presented ;  and,  within  a  twdve* 
month  from  the  establishment  of  the  Board,  nearly  the  whole 
survey  was  completed.  No  less  than  80,000  copies  of  papers  on 
agricultural  topics  had  been  circulated,  and  a  taste  for  the  sub* 
ject  was  generated  and  fostered,  as  was  apparent  from  the  increa- 
sed, demand  for  all  works  connected  with  rural  affairs.  The 
Beports,  after  being  given  in  and  printed,  were  distributed 
among  such  as  were  supposed  competent  to  add  or  to  correct, 
and  a  great  fund  of  information  was  thus  obtained  in  the  shape 
of  marginal  annotations. 

At  the  next  general  meeting,  held  on  14th  July  1795,  the 
President  announced,  that  not  only  had  the  rough  draughts  of 
the  survey  of  each  county  been  printed,  but  that  the  reprinting 
bad  commenced,  horn  which  it  would  be  apparent  what  progress 
had  been  made  in  collecting  additional  information.  During  the 
same  session  of  Parliament,  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr  Gorys, 
having  first  been  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  by 
one  of  its  members,  Sir  Christopher  Willoughby,  to  promote 
the  interests,  more  especially  of  the  lower  orders  of  society, 
connected  with  husbandry,*  by  enabling  them  to  lay  out  their 
little  pittance  to  the  best  advantage  for  their  families.  By  the 
recommendation  of  the  Board,^  a  sum  was  voted  in  behalf  of  Mr 

•  This  act  was  entitled  «  For  the  more  Effectual  Prevention  of  tiie 
Use  of  Defective  Weights,  and  of  False  and  Unequal  Balances.** 


JToseph  Sikington,  wlioee  ImprovemeniB  m  dxm^g:  wfsim  M 
$ucb  bolindlq^ci  ndTaotage.tQ  the  cottnityy  aod  it  wa&the  morar 
boDouraUe.  to  fajtn  wJk>  rcccarefll  it»  la  being  tbe  first  ever  yotcflb 
by  P^rlinQ^efnt  for  lai:^  important  .disocneerj  ia  Agricoltiire; 
From  tbe  defteieocy  iof  Jtho  crap  of  (fe  preoedhig  year^  ^ 
'^oatd  appomted  m  ocmiBiittee  to  (xmsider  bow  tbe  evil  ooDse*' 
quences  of  sqch  an  event  eould,  in  the  exigency,  be  best  lieme^ 
die4»  and  by  th^  recomtnendiitioa  5000  additional:  acres  of  po«^ 
totoes  were  {janted,  being  in.  itself  a  snpply  of  that  toad  ade- 
quate for  nearly  a  million  iof  people  during  six  months.  Fordia 
purpose  of  increasing  the  future  culture  <if  that  doable  esoa«: 
lent,  a  report  wad:  also  draim  up  and  printed,  containing  all  tbe^ 
information  which,  could  be.  cdlected  on  tbe  subject,  eitb^  s(t' 
home  or  abroad. .  A  Special  Committee  was  also  appointed  to^^ 
take  into  ^opsidemtioa  tbe  situatioa  .and  cbcuinatanoes  of  the 
lower  orders ;  AQd«  connected  with  this  subject,'  three  points  weres 
unanimously  agreed  to,  an  improved  oonstmctioQ  of  cottages,^ 
whereby  the  consumption  of  fuel  might  be  diminished ;  thean-i 
nexing  of  ^  considerable  garden  to  each,  fay  whidi  ibeans  the  la>' 
bourer  might  be  eoabled,  with  the  assistaiice  of  his  family,  to 
raise  a  pcmsid^nible.quantity  of  pno^isiooswitiiout  going  to  mar'-' 
l;et  i.  iind  the.eoooMtaging  of  Friendly  Societies,  those  most  feli« 
citous.  of  fdl  institutions  for  benefitii^  the  condition  of  the: 

poor.* 

Passing  over  a  multitude  of  minor  subjects,  each  useful  in  it-> 
self^  wjuch  occupied  tbe  aettenticm  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
certainly  the  drawing  up  of  the  reports,  in  which  were  detailed 
the  agricultural  and  political  state  df  tbe  several  counties  of  the 
kingdom,  was  of  by  far  the  greatest  impertmce.     For  not  only 

\o  they  contajifi  the  best  information  on  sab]ects  merely  agricuU 
.Airal,  but  in  Connection,  we  bave  every  thing  we  could  wish  in 
^he  diffei^nt  departments  of  general  knowledge  of  civil  and  ec« 

.i<wastical  history,  and  of  political  coonomy.-f 

'^ide  Sir  Jolin  Sinclair's  Address  to  the  Boardf,  an.  1795.    Appendix  to 
«i  4AMWIWI*-  if  tlie  Origin  of  tbe  Board  of  Agiicuitore,  prefixed  to  voL  Ist  of 

^<.^-^..,..    „«.^«tnft.  *4    fill    4^'k   1^MI4, 

P«vw  «•  %am^MiiHm  vi.  tMm  ^iJSitj  of  ssch  sn  undertaldiig,  the  late  Esqwi 

.il'  Alexander  of  Bussiay  at  the  expense  of  JU7000,  accomj^liahed  a  sifrvej  of 
y^i   .    iw   'mniiegi  *>royinceB  of  his  immense  dominioni^  under  the  direction 
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;  Although  connected  in  point  of  time  with  a  suhseqi^nt  em  iui 
the  agricultimd  life  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  yet,  in  conn^tioa. 
vith  what  has  been  just  said,  it  may  not  be  out  oS  place  tp  men*, 
tion  here,  that,  principally  by  his  indefatigable  exertions,  the 
survey  of  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  was  twice  gone  over ;  and* 
the  second  tsase,  acoOTdiag  to  a  regular  system*  When  we^ 
mention  that  diis,  the  second  survey,  compr^ended  the  publi- 
calioii  of  seventy  octayo  volumes,  we  need  neither  say  that  the 
task  was  appalling  in  its  contemplation,  nor  was  its  accomplish-^ 
meat  less  than  herculean. 

As  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Agri-^ 
culture,  we  may  be  permitted  to  extract  the  following  passage 
from  Dr  Bisaet^s  HistcMry  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  "  Agri- 
culture,^ says  that  writer,  ^^  has  never  occupied  a  share  of  legis- 
lative attention  proportioned  to  its  momentous  value,  as  a 
branch  of  political  economy,  since  Britain  became  so  eminent  for 
manubctures  and  commerce*  This  is  an  omission,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  have  been  often  fatally  experienced,  from  re- 
curring scarcities  in  a  country,  by  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the. 
tdents  of  its  people,  so  adapted  for  securing  plenty.  An  evil 
so  frequent  was  naturally  the  subject  of  reiterated  complaint ; 
but  no  effectual  means  were  employed  to  prevent  it  from  often 
occurring  agmn.  Among  the  many  ardent  inquiries  into  politi- 
cal economy,  one  of  the  most  active  and  indefatigaUe,  whom  an 
1^  supremely  addicted  to  sudi  studies  has  produced,  is  Sir  John 
Sinclair.  This  gentleman,  of  a  vigorous  and  acute  understand- 
ing, enriched  with  knowledge  and  methodized  by  erudition,  had 
bestowed  great  industry  of  research  on  various  branches  of  poli^ 
tieal  phikwophy.  He  bad  traced,  investigated,  and  presented^ 
to  the  pubtk,  the  history  of  the  revenue.  In  the  progress  o£ 
In  pursuits,  agriculture  presented  itself  to  him  as  an  object 
most  deserving  of  promotion.  He  saw  that  very  much  remained 
to  be  done;  but  before  he  could  set  about  propositions  of  im-^ 
proveroent,  he  thou^  it  wisest  and  most  expedient  to  ascertain 
the  facts;  and  therefore  sought  information  where  useful  infor-. 
matioQ  was  most  likely  to  be  found.     In  Scotland,  bis  native 

of  one  of  the  sorvejors  of  tbe  Board  of  Agriculture.  Napoleon  with  more 
eaeigfy  snd  a  deeper  seme  of  the  importance  of  such  a  subject,  did  not  itop> 
aatil  reports  had  been  ^ven  in  from  all  parts  of  the  French  empire. 
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country,  he  applied  himself  to  the  clergy,  the  best  informed  of 
any  class  of  men  of  fixed  rural  residence,  and  addreibed  certain 
queries  to  the  members  of  that  numerous  and  respectable  body. 
These  queries,  embracing  the  physical,  moral,  religious,  and  po- 
litical situation  of  the  respective  parishes,  in  the  result  of  the  an- 
swers, produced  an  immense  body  of  statistical  knowledge,  esp&>' 
cially  on  pastoral  and  agricultural  subjects.  He  afterwards  less 
systematically  and  extensively  executed,  through  different 
means,  a  similar  plan  in  England.  He  advanced,  however,  so 
far  as  to  ascertain  a  general  fact  of  the  very  highest  importance ; 
that  though,  in  some  particular  districts,  improved  methods  of 
cultivating  the  soil  are  practised,  yet,  in  the  greater  part  of  these 
kingdoms,  the  principles  of  agriculture  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
understood,  nor  are  the  implements  of  husbandry,  or  the  stock 
of  the  farmer,  brought  to  that  perfection  of  which  they  are  ca-' 
pable.  To  promote  so  desirable  a  purpose.  Sir  John  Sinclair 
projected  the  establishment  of  "  A  Board  of  AgriadHire^  to 
be  composed  of  gentlemen  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  subject^ 
and  considerably  interested  in  the  success  of  the  scheme,  and 
who  should  act  without  any  reward  or  emolument;  An  address 
was  proposed  to  the  King,  praying  him  to  take  into  his  royal 
cionsideration  the  advantage  that  might  accrue  from  such  an  in- 
stitution. His  Majesty  directing  the  establishment  of  Uie  Boards 
the  Commons  voted  the  necessary  sums  for  defrajring  the  eK« 
penses;  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was  accordingly  esta*^ 
Wished.* 

It  may  readily  be  supposed,  that  these  patriotic  exertions 
were  not  unattended  with  great  pecuniary  expense  to  their 
originator*  The  sum  of  L.3000  per  annum  was  infinitely  to6 
small  for  so  extensive  a  purpose  as  the  promotion  of  agricultural 
and  social  improvement  in  an  empire  like  that  of  Great  Britain, 
ubere  the  sources  of  wealth  arising  from  trade  and  manufactures 
were  so  rich  and  multiplied.  From  this  poverty  of  funds  the 
Iterations  of  the  Board  were  miserably  hampered,  and  to  make 
all  poissible  saving,  it  for  a  long  time  met  in  the  hou^  of  the 
President.  ,The  individual  expense  thereby  incurred  was  far 
(rom  inconsiderable,  to  which  was  superadded  that  attendant  oa 
aieetiogs  in  distant  counties,  which  it  behoved  Sir  John  to  be 

•  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  III;  v6l.  v.  pi  307. 


present  at,  aa  wdl  as  his  expected .  subscriptions  to  all  {dans 
which  had  theyaiiuitiiMi  of  agriculture  for  their  ostrasible.Qb« 
ject.*      . 

Yet  extennve  as  were  these  schemes  of  social  improvement, 
and  absorbed  as  Sir  John  Sinclair  seemed  in  their  accomplish- 
ment, h»  esuld  find  leisure  for  other  duties,  which  arose  out  of 
the  exigencies  of  the  times.  In  the  year  1794,  when  the  wium 
of  the  French  Revolution  were  involving  Europe,  and  threaten* 
iog  the  overthrow  of  every  time-hallowed  institution^  Mr  .Pitt 
suggested,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation,  that,  as  his  estates  lay 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  attached 
to  military  pursuits,  he  would  perhaps  not  object  to  raising  a 
regiment  of  fencibles,  the  command  of  which  might  either  de* 
volve  upon  himself,  or  whatever  relation  or  friend  he  might  no* 
minate.  Sir  John  answered,  *^  that  he  had  never  contemplated 
being  a  soldier,  but  as  the  public  service  required  such  exeiftioii$ 
as  he  had  mentioned,  he  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  enter 
bto  the  plan  proposed ;  and,  instead  of  restricting  the  service  to 
Scotland,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  case  in  regard  to  fencible 
wrpsj  would  at  once  agree  to  raise  a  battalion  for  the  service  of 
Great  Britain.  The  minister  was  much  pleased  with  this  pc^ 
triotic  proposal,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  procuring  a  letter  of 
service,  which  was  dated  7th  March  1794.  The  regiment  was 
speedily  completed,  and  this  first  corps  of  British  fencibles,-- 
for  originally  the  service  was  restricted  to  Scotland—was  inspect* 
ed  at  Inverness  in  October  of  the  same  year,  by  General  Sir 
Hector . Munro.  Being. clothed  in  the  Highland  costume,  the 
appearance  of  the  corps  was  highly  military  and  imposing,  a  cir* 
cums^anoe. which  certainly  was  not  lessened  by  nineteen  of  th^ 
offioe^s  bring  above  six  feet  in  stature.f  Government  having 
udMeqnentlj  resolved  to  disband  all  the  fencible  troops  whose 

"  •  In  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  which  Dr  Watson,  the  Bishop  of  Llan« 
daff,  has  published  in  his  Anecdotes  of  his  Own  Life  (4to.  1818,  p.  83&)  that 
distinguished  man  says,  ^'  I  admire  that  activity  of  mind  which  is  iDcessantlj 
;^inpting  jou  to  exertions  for  the  public  good.**  Both  play  and  pay, 
however,  were  to  Sir  John's  cost. 

I  The  Highlanders  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Inverness  W6r4 
thence  led  to  give  them  the  appelhtion  of  the  ^<  T^ier •;ian-morv''  or  ^*  the 
Greal  Chiefik*'    Vide  Correspondence,  voL  L  p.  208. 
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iervtces  ^ivere  limited  to  Great  firitahi,  this  battalion  was  of 
course  included  in  the  number ;  and,  being  at  Newcastle  when 
this  order  was  issued,  were  thence  marched,  accordingly,  for  the 
jmrpone  of  being  disbanded,  to  Edinburgh. 
'  In  the  spring  of  the  folbwing  year  Sir  John  raised  his  ae* 
cend  battalion  of  fencibles  for  the  service  in  Ireland^  to  the 
north  of  which  kingdom  it  was  ordered,  and  where  it  remained 
for  two  years.  This  battalion  was  augmented  to  a  thousand 
men.  Such  was  the  general  attention  paid  to  tl^eir  appearance 
Isnd  health,  that  Liord  Lake,  after  reviewing  them  at  Cork,  de- 
clared^ that  ^*  although  he  hod  often  heard  before  of  a  regiment  of 
a  thousand  men,  he  had  never  seen  one  till  that  day.^  In  con- 
sequence of  the  corps  being  so  complete.  Sir  John  was  enabled 
to  part  with  not  fewer  than  2^0  volunteers  for  the  Egyptian 
expedition — no  regiment  of  a  similar  description  having  ever 
furnished  so  great  a  number.  The  regiment  was  also  so  parti- 
cularly distinguished  for  its  disaplioe  and  excellent  behaviour^ 
that  the  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Amiagh,  of  whom  Lord 
Gosford  was  chairman,  unanimously  voted  an  address  to  Lieu* 
tenant-Colonel  Frazer,  then  in  their  command^  an  example 
which  was  afterwards  followed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Middleton,  couched  in  terms  which  were,  if  possible,  still  more 
gratifying  and  energetic. 

The  state  of  health  in  which  this  corps  was  kept  is  a  very  exf 
traordinary  circumstance,  and  well  merits  commemoration.  Out 
0f  a  body  of  one  thousand  men,  officers  included,  the  deaths  ia 
eeven  years  amounted  only  to  two  of  the  latter  and  tliirty -seven 
ix>n-commissioned  officers  and  privates — a  mortality  of  leas 
than  three-fourths  per  roan  in  every  hundred  annually  ;  and 
when  the  first  battalion,  consisting  of  six  hundred  men,  were 
disbanded,  as  we  have  mentioned,  at  Edinburgh,  there  was  nol 
only  not  a  sick  man  in  the  hospital,  but  every  individual  belong- 
ing to  it,  without  a  single  exception,  appeared  on  the  Add  to 
deliver  up  his  arms. 

It  may  readily  be  conceived,  that  ^\r  John  Sinclair  could  only 
occasionally  devote  himself  to  military  pursuits,  both  from  his 
Parliamentary  duties  and  his  presidency  over  the  Board  of  A^pir 
culture,  a  great  part  of  whose  business  lie  personally  perfbrmed; 
yet,  having  been  appointed  to  taketheoommandof  acanp^eatOp 
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Uislied  lA  1795  for  the  purpose  of  defeDding  the  city  of  Aber* 
deen  fram  (he  attack  threatened  upon  it  from  the  coast  of  Hot^ 
kind»  he  was  thence  led  from  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
found  himt^lf)  and  in  accordance  with  that  sleepless  zeal  wbicb 
actuated  hiui  for  the  good  of  mankind,  to  pay  aiore  attention 
than  he  i»  likely  otherwise  to  ha^  done  to  the  minutiae  of  miU* 
tary  life.  He  accordingly  took  the  state  of  that  camp  as  ground 
matter  for  a  tract,  in  wlitch  he  enlarged,  from  the  particulars  be^ 
fore  him,  upon  the  prtodplcs  wliich  ought  to  regulate  encamp* 
ments  in  generaL 

In  this  tract  lie  threw  out  a  Tariety  of  judictoiis  observatioms 
on  the  diet  and  health  of  the  soldiers;  on  the  smoking  of  tobaoco 
tinder  particular  circumstances,  and  on  dres&.  Sir  John  strongly 
recommended  tiie  bell  tent,  and  suggested  ventilating  holes  in 
the  central  puie^  which,  at  the  tap,  might  be  made  larger  for 
that  special  purpise.  He  considered  entrenched  camps  as  the 
best  school  ior  military  education, — not  only  as  a  more  rigid 
discipline  can  be  kepi  up  there  than  in  conmnoii  quarteni,  and 
thai  the  men  are  more  under  command^  but  because  the  cKtcbes 
dmiu  the  ground  on  which  it  is  situated,  and  the  mound  affords 
axGellent  shelter  ia  boisterous  weather. 

In  connection  with  this  suliyect  we  must  briefly  mention,  that 
Sir  John  Sinclair  suggested  various  improvements  in  the  form 
of  the  rauaqpiet  He  recommended  only  one  pipe  in  the  stock 
of  the  ram*rod«  by  which  the  stock  would  be  strengtbenedi  add 
injury  to  the  band  from  the  ramrodi  when  loading,  prevented, 
Also»  that  there  should  be  a  sight  in  the  stock,  for  enabling  th^ 
Bye  to  catch  objects;  ihat  Uie  ramrod  should  be  of  equal  thick* 
9tfm  at  both  eoda,  to  do  away  with  tlie  necessity  pf  double  tarot 
ing  in  loading,  and  that  it  should  be  placed  at  the  side  opposite 
to  the  lock,  because  this  would  be  nearer  the  soldier  and  farther 
iffom  tbe  bayonet** 

•  Sir  John  Sinclair  happening  once  to  dine  in  companj  with  Mr  Wilkic, 
the  painter,  that  distinguished  artist  was  aslced,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
if-anjr  particular  circumstances  had  led  him  to  adopt  his  profession.  Sir  John 
Inquired,  «  Had  your  father,  mother,  or  any  of  your  relations  a  turn  for 
pidntlag  ?  or  what  led  you  to  follow  that  art  ?**  to  which  Mr  Wilkle  re. 
plWd,  «  The  truth  Is,  Sir  John,  that  you  made  me  a  painter.**  "  How,  I !" 
eaekrhned  the  Baronet,  *<  I  merer  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  before.*^ 
Kr  Wilb^  than  give  tha  foUoidng  eaplanalion  •— "*  When  you  were  drawing 

b2 
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-  DuriDg  the  year  1796  the  Board  of  Agriculture  greatly  ex- 
tended its  correspondence,  notwithstanding  the  right  of  franking 
letters  having  been  denied  to  its  members,  and  all  its  operations 
were  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  although  the  annual  govern* 
ment  sum  allowed  was  by  far  too  little  for  the  extensive  objects 
in  contemplation.  From  the  high  price  of  corn  consequent  on 
the  failure  of  the  crops  in  the  preceding  season,  a  select  Com- 
mittee was  appointed,  under  the  name  of  the  Corn  Committee^ 
to  take  the  subject  into  serious  consideration  ;  and,  by  the  mea- 
sures they  recommended,  the  prices  of  grain  considerably  abated. 
These  were,  economization  in  the  consumption  of  bread,  unng 
other  varieties  of  grain  as  substitutes  for  wheat,  and  encouraging, 
by  large  bounties,  the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  To  prevent 
the  risk  of  a  future  scarcity.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  acting  in  the 
name  of  the  Board,  moved  in  Parliament  for  the  appointment  of 
a  select  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  means  of  pro- 
moting the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  waste,  unenclos- 
ed, and  unproductive  lands  of  the  kingdom.  To  accomplish  this 
grand  purpose,  a  general  bill  of  inclosure  was  recommended, 
and  its  value  and  necessity  strongly  urged  ;  but  the  difficulties 
attending  this  scheme,  and  the  opposition  it  so  strenuously  met 
with,  rendered  its  pursuance  at  this  time  abortive, 

A  bill  was,  however,  passed  for  albwing  the  importation  of  lin- 
seed or  Oil-cake  and  rape  cakes  from  any  foreign  country  in  ves- 
sels built  in  Britain,  without  payment  of  duty.  At  the  time  this 
act  was  made,  these  two  articles  were  little  known  in  husban- 
dry. The  former  was  mentioned  as  a  refuse,  collected  in  the 
manufacture  of  linseed-oil,  which  was  said  to  have  been  used 
in  America  for  the  feeding  of  cattle ;  and  the  latter,  as  a  ma- 

up  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  my  fitther,  who  was  a  clergyman  in 
Fife,  had  much  correspondence  with  you  respecting  his  parish,  in  the  course 
of  which  you  sent  him  a  coloured  drawing  of  a  soldier,  in  the  uniform  of  your 
Highland  Fencible  Regiment.  I  was  so  delighted  with  the  sight,  that  I  was 
constantly  drawing  copies  of  it,  and  thus  insensibly  was  trai^ormed  into  a 
painter." 

What  groat  results  may  be  traced  to  small  causes !  The  falling  of  apples 
Arom  a  tree  is  said  to  have  suggested  to  Newton  the  theory  of  gravitation,  and 
to  the  tones  of  a  Welsh  haxp  we  owe  "  The  Bard"  of  Gray.  Who  could  have 
attributed  the  dawning  of  the  matchless  genius  which  created  the  Pitlessie¥*4ir, 
tlie  Rent  Day,  the  Chelsea  Pensioners,  and  other  ivories  of  British  art,  to  an 
original  circuiDst«nce  so  trifling  in  itself  as  the  copying  of  a  coloured  jnint  I 
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nure,  which  had*  been  tried  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdcta 
with  advantage,  and  of.  which  it  was  supposed  that  considers 
able  quantities  might  be  obtained  from  the  continent  of  £u^ 
rope.  It  seems  to  have  been  little  dreamt  of  at  the  time, 
that  importation  was  to  be  made  to  a  tithe  of  the  extent  which 
it  has  reached  of  late  years,  or  that  it  was  ever  to  form  such 
an  extensive  article  of  commerce. 

So  great  was  the  number  of  communications  transmitted  to 
the  Board  on  the  subjects  of  farm-buildings,  cottages,  state  of 
the  poor,  embankments,  roads,  and  construction  of  mills,  and 
some  of  them  of  such  value,  that  it  was  resolved  to  publish  a  se- 
lection in  a  quarto  volume.   This  was  accordingly  done  in  1797, 
and  was  entitled,  "  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture on  Subjects  relative  to  Husbandry  and  Internal  Improve- 
ments.^    It  was  afterwards  added  to,  from  time  to  time,  and  a 
second  edition  appeared  in  1804,  in  seven  volumes  quarto,  with 
a  great  variety  of  plates  and  illustrations. 

Although  legislative  sanction  and  countenance  had  been  from 
the  first  given  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  yet  the  late  Lord 
Melville  assured  Sir  John  Sinclair  afterwards,  that  Mr  Pitt  and 
himself  were  at  the  time  the  only  two  members  of  the  cabinet 
who  had  favourable  ideas  of  the  scheme ;  and  that  it  was  not 
without  great  difficulty  that  they  managed  to  procure  for  it  any 
ministerial  countenance  in  the  Lower  House. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  present  memoir, 
which  is  intended  to  shew  the  benefits  which  Sir  John  Sinclair 
has  conferred  on  husbandry,  to  more  than  allude  to  the  many 
subjects  of  collateral  interest  which,  at  various  periods,  occupied 
his  ever  wakeful  attention.  He  had  entered  Parliament  a  few 
months  before  Mr  Pitt;  and,  from  the  first,  foresaw  and  fore- 
told the  future  eminence  of  that  illustrious  man.  A  personal 
acquaintance  was  almost  immediately  brought  about  between 
them,  through  Mr  Pitt's  brother-in-law  Lord  Mahon  ;  Sir  John 
having  distinguished  himself  previously  by  some  appearances  in 
the  Senate,  which  indicated  him  to  the  embryo  premier  as  a 
rising  member.  In  the  great  contest  of  1784,  Sir  John  strenu- 
ously exerted  himself  to  support  him  against  the  opposition  of 
Mr  Fox ;  and,  for  many  years,  such  were  the  habits  of  intimacy 
subsisting  between  them,  that  Sir  John  had  the  entr^  to  his 
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house  in  Downing  Street  as  if  be  had  been  a  memlier  of  theok- 
binet.  Subsequent  occurrences  unfortunately  combined  to  rea- 
der the  footing  less  amicable,  yet,  through  tiie  friendly  and  ps^ 
triotic  mediation  of  Lord  Melville,  then  Mr  Secretary  Dundas^ 
many  measures,  originating  with  Sir  John,  continued  to  obUiia 
the  support  of  the  minister.  At  his  suggestion  Mr  Pitt,  ia 
1793,  proposed  to  Parliament  the  issue  of  Exchequer  fiilla;^ 
and,  by  that  means,  the  commercial  distress  of  the  country, 
which  was  urgent  and  threatening,  to  a  degree  perhaps  never 
experienced  during  any  prior  era  of  our  history,  waa  greatly 
mitigated  and  relieved  ;  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  trade,  and 
national  confidence  was  restored*  On  this  occasion,  as  also  ia 
the  establishment  of  a  similar  plan  to  relieve  the  merchants  trad-^ 
ing  to  Grenada  and  St  Vincent\  who  were  at  the  tinie  labour* 
ing  under  peculiarly  adverse  circumstances.  Sir  Jchn  acted  as 
one  of  the  Commissioners ;  and,  by  his  exertions  and  activity, 
in  a  great  degree,  contributed  to  the  success  of  both  schemes. 

No  measure  ever  operated  with  more  complete  success  than 
the  issue  of  Exchequer  bills  did,  in  relieving  the  commercial 
distresses  of  the  period ;  and,  to  its  general  scope  and  bearing 
Mr  Pitt  gave  his  hearty  sanction ;  but,  it  bhould  be  added,  that 
Sir  John  could  not  prevail  u{x>n  him  to  adopt  that  part  of  bis 
proposed  system  which  was  to  avert  similar  evils  for  the  future. 
This  proposal  was  to  compel  Imnkera  to  find  security  for  the  is- 
sue of  notes,  and  thereby  limit  the  multiplication  of  such  as  were 
payable  on  demand.  From  this  security  not  having  been  given, 
subsequent  distresses  ensued,  and  the  crisis  of  1797  was  brought 
XI,  whereby  the  restriction  on  caslvpayments  was  forced  upon 
'*»<*  country.  While  these  circumstances  were  yet  fresh  in  the 
mblic  mind.  Sir  John  made  another  attempt  to  establish  the 

•  "  I  was  informed  by  Mr  Bundas,  to  whom  1  had  communicated  my  in- 

'Hitioa,  *  tbat  unless  something  definite  wa<t  preTiousljr  arraaged,  the  ap- 

^4atiDeDt.  of  anjr  Comnittee,  to  take  up  the  subject  loosely^  might  produce 

..lanhief  with  very  little  prospect  of  good ;  but  that  if  I  had  any  specific 

ivi.^  i,o  state,  Government  would  be  glad  to  receive  them.'    In  consequence 

'»»;.  S?nt,  i  transmitted  to  Mr  Pitt,  on  the  l«th  April  1793,  my  plan  for 

^    k..g  the  commercial  credit  of  the  country,  and,  on  the  24th  April  follow- 

•  ^9  «iaal  ninliter  iBfomml  met  that  the  plan  had  beea  approved  of  by  to 

'»'<\ie8fcy*i  Goveroment,  and  that  he  wished  to  see  me  next  mornings  to  fix 

•^    ^e  members  who  should  covpooe  the  Committee*** — Correspondence  t^fSir 
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^stem  of  licensing  country  babkers,  biit  was  again  unsuccessful 
ia  his  endeavours,  not  .of  riiewing  the  necessity^  for.tliat  was 
dear,  hut  of  overcoming  the  many  private  intaresta  which  were 
banded  togeihcr  against  the  attempt.* 

Having  accomplished  the.csubllsbment  of  the  Bo^of  Agrj« 
culture.  Sir  John^s  next  favourite  project  was  to  secure  the  paas^ 
ii^  cjf  ^  A  General  Bill  of  Enclosure.^    B^  had  ascertained 
ffY)m  the  surveys  made,  that  nearjy  seven  millions  of  acres  were 
shut  out  from  cultivation  in  England,  on  the  plea  that  lands 
held  in  common  could  not  be  subdivided  without  Parliamentary 
autliority.     The  expense  of  obtaining  an  act  for  every  separate 
common  or  field  was  therefore  a  check  to  improvement,  which 
was  next  to  insurmountable.     Sir  John  left  no  means  untried 
for  aoeorapiisliing  the  purpose  he  had  in  view,  but  he  found  tha 
aubject  hedged  in  by  obstacles  on  ail  sides,  which  coukl  not  be 
got  over.     For  a  little,  while  appearances  were  promising,  both 
Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Fox  were  members  of  the  select  committee  on 
the  subject,  over  which  Sir  John  presided,  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  some  of  the  ablest  lawyers,  a  general  law  for  promoting 
enclosures  was  drawn  up,  and  by  care  and  scrutiny  was  render* 
ed  so  unexceptionable,  that  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
with  little  opposition*    Had  the  measure  been  finally  successful, 
employment  would  have  been  given  to  many  thousands  of  the 
poorer  classes,  and  the  chance  of  future  scarcities  materially  di- 
minished.    But  it  had  a  noass  of  prejudices  to  contend  against, 
in  the  sliape  alike  of  private  interests  and  stubborn  time^rooted 
prejudices;  and,  through  the  exertions  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Loughborough,  an  extinguisher  was  put  upon  it  in  the  House 
of  Lords.     At  a  subsequent  period,  however,  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  Lord  Sidmouih,  Sir  John  succeeded  in  carrying 
through  a  bill  of  great  importance  to  the  object  in  view.     The 
discussions  on  these  public  measures  served  also  to  stimulate  ge- 
n4*ral  curiosity  to  an  examination  of  the  subject,  and  the  conse* 
quence  was  the  bringing  in  of  a  multitude  of  private  bills,  l^ 
which  the  cultivation  of  the  country  was  very  considerably  ex- 
tended, 

*  rif/#  ««  Tbc  Hiftofy  oT  UieBritrah  Beveniie,  from  the  etrliest  Umet  t» 
tlw  Fewre  of  AnieiKs  bj  the  Right  HoiKmr»b)e  Sir  John  SiaelMr.**  ThM 
cAUoiiy  vol.  a  ]ip.  387  •ad  9^ 
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III  a  preceding  part  of  this  memoir,  we  mentioned,  that^^iip 
<garly  as  178S,  Sir  John  Sinclair  had  acquired  considerable: re- 
putation as  a  writer  on  finance,  by  a  pamphlet  which  he. ihciii 
published,  in  opposition  to  the  gloomy  views  promulgated  i>y 
Xiord  Stair,  Dr  Price,  and  others.  This  subject  he  after- 
wards followed  out  in  his  ^^  Review  of  the  Financial  Admitiis^ 
trationof  the  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt  ;'^  to  which  an 
Appendix  was  added  in  1789,  and  a  third  part  in  1790.  In 
180B,  the  whole  of  Sir  John^s  lucubrations  on  these  and  coUate^ 
ral  subjects  was  collected  into  an  elaborate  work,  in  three'  bc- 
tavo  volumes,  under  the  title  of  a  ^^  Historv  of  the  Public  Re- 
venue  of  the  British  Empire,  containing  an  Account  of  the 
Public  Income  and  Expenditure,  from  the  remotestperiods  re- 
corded in  hbtory  to  Michaelmas  1802.""  This  work  excited  a 
great  deal  of  attention  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  a  third 
edition  of  it,  corrected  and  enlarged,  appeared  in  1804.  ■  It 
formed  a  kind  of  text-book  for  the  study  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  a  particularly  interesting 
department  of  national  policy.  Necker  bestowed  the  warmest 
encomiums  upon  it,  and  his  opinion  was  worth  something,  hav- 
ing both  thought  and  written  much  on  the  same  subject ;  and 
such  was  the  admiration  of  Mirabeau,  that,  at  one  time,  he  had 
formed  the  plan  of  translating  it  into  French.  Mamiere  of  Ham- 
burgh, in  his  <<  Essay  on  Commercial  Credit,""  refers  to  it  again 
and  again,  not  only  as  a  model  of  composition  in  such  investi- 
gations, but  as  a  standard  work,  not  likely  ever  to  be  super- 
seded.* 

•  «  L'Hiatoire  du  Revenu  Public,  et  du  credit  de  la  Grande  Bretagne, 
par  Sir  John  Sinclair,  presente  le  vaste  tableau  de  toutes  lea  operations  de 
finances,  que  1^  Gouvemement  Angloia  a  fiiitea  depuis  un  siede,  dans  le 
genre  dea  emprunts,  et  dans  celui  des  impositions ;  et  Tauteur  en  demontre 
les  avantages,  on  les  inconveniens,  sans  se  laisser  jamais  igarer  par  des  id6es 
sjrstematiques,  on  des  opinions  de  parti. 

**  La  traduction  de  cet  ouvrage  manquoit  k  la  France :  11  ne  suffisoit  m#me 
pasdelatraduire;  il  etoit  necessaire,  pourlerendre  aussi  utile,  qu'il  doit 
etre  de  la  continuer  jusqu'k  ce  jour ;  et  Sir  John  Sinclair,  se  bomant  a  pre^. 
senter  des  exemples  et  des  lemons  de  pratique,  il  falloit  encore  rapprocher^ 
sous  un  m^me  coup  d'ceil,  les  resultats  des  di verses  operations,  dont  il  donne 
le  detail,  et  les  comparer  aux  ressources  qu'ofat  empioj^es  d'autres  nation^ 
pour  etablir,  sur  des  bases  certaines,  les  prindpes  de  la  adenoe  dea  finances, 
et  ne  fonder  jamais  la  thtoie,  que  sur  I'experiencc'^-^fwi  rtw  to  CfwW 
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"We  have 'Stated  that,  in  tbe  course  of  years,  cireniiistaiioee 
ooeurred  to  Jnterfierewith  tbe  cordial  intimaGy  which  had  iKPag 
subsisted  between  Mr  Pitt  and  %  John  Sindair;  andtbat  the  hit- 
ter found  himself  obliged  to  declare  a  difference  of  opiaion  with 
regardto  several  points,  both  of  the  domestic  and  fordgh  poikjp 
of  the  minister;  but  he  never  allowed  that  circumstance  to  ki^ 
terfere.with  the  high  estimate  of  his  talents  which  he  had  fonB** 
ed  in  the  abstract,  as  may  be  made  apparent  from  a  review  of 
that,  part  of  his  history  of  the  revenue,  devoted  to  the  account 
and  examination  of  his  financial  administration.  Indeed,  in  an- 
other of  his  works,  Sir  John  has  himself  summed,  up  the. sub* 
stance  of  these  investigations.  "  Whether  we  consider,*!  he 
says,  ^^  in  rrferenceto  this  period,  the  immense  sums  levied  by 
the  various  taxes-^the  greatness  of  the  public  expenditure— 
the  magnitude  of  the  loans  borrowed— or  the  variety  of  new 
measures  which  were  brought  forward,  it  is  an  era  which  cer- 
tainly contains  more  interesting  and  extraordinary  particulars 
connected  with  questions  of  revenue  than  ever  occurred  in  the 
annals  of  any  other  country,  more  especially  during  so  short  a 
period  ;  and  though,  in  many  respects,  the  measures  which'  the 
minister  proposed  might  be  questioned,  yet  it  was  impossible  not 
to  admire  the  splendid  talents  that  produced  them,  and  the  su- 
perior powers  of  eloquence,  and  dexterity  in  debate,  with  which 
they  were  defended.  Mr  Pitt  was  thus  enabled  to  overcome 
difiiculties,  from  which  most  other  men  would  have  shrunk^^* 

To  two  of  the  great  questions  propounded  at  that  time,  the 
income-tax,  and  the  redemption  of  the  land-tax,  Sir  John  paid 
great  .attention,  and  entered  on  their  consideration  in  Pariia- 
ment  with  his  accustomed  energy  and  zeal,  as  may  be  seen  from 
his  speeches  on  these  occasions,  printed  in  the  History  of  the 
Revenue.f  In  these,  it  will  be  observed,  that  he  was  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  no  revenue  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the 

Commercial^  con^deri  comme  moyen  de  CircuiaHotu^^Hambourg  el  ^  Paris.     An. 

1801. 
•  "  Correspondence  and  Reminiscences,  vol.  L  p.  316." 
t  y^^  vol.  ii.  pw  232  a«d  26«.    These  speeches  were  at  the  time  published 

separately.    "  Alarm  to  Landholders ;  or  the  consequence  of  the  Bill  for  the 

Bedemption  of  the  Land  Tax,"  1798,  8vo.    And  «  Speech  on  the  Bill  for  im- 

poiin^  a  Tax  on  Income,"  1798, 8vo.    London. 
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limes  could  have  been  rai^,  witlK>ut  having  bad  reootirae  to  flie 
restriction  on  the  banks,  and  relieving  the  naiiun  from  the  a{K» 
pression  of  a  metallic  currency.  On  this  deeply  agitated  and. 
still  much  disputed  question,  it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  enter 
-^^nd  indeed  it  would  be  foreign  to  tlie  end  and  aim  of  thk 
memoir.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  views  entertained  by  Sw 
John  on  the  expediency  of  banishing  metals  again  from  the  em« 
ployment  to  which,  during  a  less  enlightened  period,  tbey  bad 
been  so  advantageously  directed,  and  to  substitute  paper  in  their 
stead,  were  in  a  great  measure  supported  and  strengthened  by 
Mr  Ricardo,  in  his  proposals  for  an  economical  and  secure  cur* 
rency.* 

Ample  confirmation  was,  however,  given  to  a  great  part  of 
Sir  John  Sinclair'^s  prognostications,  wlien  trial  was  made  of  a 
paper  circulation  in  1797, — that  gloomiest  and  most  appallii^ 
crisis  of  our  whole  national  history,  when  we  bad  rebellion  per* 
vading  Ireland  ;  a  foreign  war,  in  prosecuting  which  our  aitieii 
whose  cause  we  were  mainly  maintaining,  were,  one  after  an* 
other,  deserting  us ;  the  navy  in  a  state  of  mutiny ;  the  funds 
sunk  beyond  all  precedent ;  and  even  the  Bank  of  England  ne- 
cessitated to  crave  protection.  By  the  expedient  proposed,  Ae 
nation  arose  from  its  threatened  ruin,  and  triumphed  ultimately 
over  all  its  difficulties.  A  new  impetus  was  imparted  to  the 
productive  powers  of  the  country,  and,  instead  of  a  national  in- 
solvency. Great  Britain  was  enabled  to  subsidize  all  the  nations 
of  the  Continent  That  this  resource  was  found  admirably 
adapted  to  suit  the  pressing  exigencies  of  the  moment,  admits 
not  of  doubt — as  the  plan  was  proved  by  the  practice.  Sir 
John,  however,  maintained,  that  tlie  continuance  of  the  system, 
with  improvements  of  which  it  was  susceptible,  was  alone  requi- 
site to  i*ender  this  country  the  greatest  and  happiest  that  ev^ 
existed  ;f  but  the  Committees  ot  both  Houses,  appointed  to  in^ 
vestigate  the  subject^  were  far  from  being  so  sanguine,  and  came 
to  opposite  conclusions.  It  has  for  the  present  been  accord- 
ingly set  at  rest,  although  Sir  John  considered  that  the  follow- 
ixig  important  points  have  been  hitherto  left  untouched  and  un- 

•  Vuh  "  ProposaTs,"  p.  24. 

t  Sir  John  Sinclair*^  Correspondeacet  voL  L  |u  317* 


ioi^est'^te€l»--^fae  exfieiisea  of  c4>mngjB  $it^  Ihe  B€voIutioii|f 
wbich,.  with  aecunfmlnted  inlefest^  would  Dew  amount  to  inaDy 
mmkw^ — the  t^eciiltbry  advahtage)  derivable  from  a  paper  cii^ . 
culaticm  by  tslxation  of  bank-iM>le8» — and  the  borrowing  oflarge, 
sunans  fhrni  the  baitk  nxUm  intereat.  He  also  queried,  ivhetliei*^ 
by  drawii^  goi^d  aiid  siWer  from  other  cotin tries,  and  thereby 
impoverishing  them'»  we  do  ii6t  in  a  great  nte^^ure  disable  them, 
from  fMircba^ng  our  commodities  ?  Whether^  by  eatablisliing 
a  paper  circulation,  we  would  not  derire  advant^es  of  inesti^ 
maUe  value,  throi^  the  medium  of  exchange?  And,  whe- 
ther, if  a  ineialtic  currency  was  deemed  quite  neces5;ary,  it  woufd 
not  be  essentially  bencficiai  to  the  public  that  the  standard  price 
should  l)e  increased,  at  least  in  proporiion  to  fornur  augmenta- 
tions;  the  high  prk»  of  the  pretions  metals  uniformly  tending 
to  national  prosperity,  by  pvomoting  industry,  and  raising  the 
value  of  commodities  ? 

As  connected  witb  this  topic,  and  before  leaving  it>  we  shaU 
briefly  give  Sir  John  Sinclolr^a  opinions  on  anotlier  subject  of 
immense  national  importance^  and  regarding  which  public  opi- 
nion seems  to  be  equally  divided> — we  allude  to  the  principles 
which  ought  to  regulate  ooranaerce.  In  opposition  to  the  doc^ 
trines  of  Mr  Huskisson  and  others,  who  held,  that  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  every  country  to  buy,  at  the  cheapest  market,  all  the 
goods  it  requires,  and  even  to  give  encouragement,  on  this 
ground,  to  the  importatiott  of  jbreign  goods,  however  destruc- 
tive to  our  domestic  industry.  Sir  John  maintained,  that  the 
grand  object  ought  to  be  the  securing  a  home  market  for  our 
own  people, — to  see  that  our  own  countrymen  were  fully  em- 
ployed, well  fed,  well  dothed,  well  boused,  and  rendered  as 
comfortable  as  their  chrcumstances  and  situations  in  life  admit- 
ted of  ;«-*to  eneouraga  exports,  and  to  discourage  the  importa- 
tion from  foreign  nations  of  all  such  goods  as  can  be  supplied 
by  home  growth  or  manufacture.  Regarding  a  Nation  as  a  po- 
litical community,  assodated  tc^ether  for  mutual  advantages,  1^ 
considered  it  iacoosistcBt  with  the  nature  of  such  a  union,  that 
the  mdividuals  composing  it  should  be  entitled  to  disregard  the 
general  interest,  by  promoting  the  industry  of  countries  with 
whidi  they  are  qimteuDconnecteL  At  all  events,  he  considered 
the  general  ptiudple  of  firee  trade  as  philosophically  iacorrect. 
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unless  it  was  acceded  to  by  all  nations  without  reserve,  and  the 
balance  be  in  favour  of  that  which  retained  its  restricticn^.  Sk 
John  agreed  that  the  sy^em  might  be  applicable  to  a  trading 
town  like  Hamburgh  ;  but  that,  to  «  nation  like  GrPeat  Britoifl^ 
which,  although  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures  and  .com- 
merce, yet  certainly  derives  its  chief  pro^rity  from  its  power 
to  supply  itself  with  food,  and  other  essential  articles  from  its 
own  resources,  the  application  was  hazardous  in  the  extreme;— > 
as  he  considered  it  an  axiom  iii  politics  *^  That  no  country  can 
be  happy  at  home,  or  powerful  abroad,  unless  it  be  independent 
of  other  countries  for  circulation  and  sustenance.'" 

As  a  proof  that  the  views  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  were  of  the 
most  philanthropic  kind,  he  carried  on  a  correspondence  with 
the  leading  agriculturists,  not  only  of  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
but  even  of  America;  and,  from  all  quarters  sought  not  only 
to  obtain,  but  in  all  quarters  to  disseminate,  truly  useful  know- 
ledge. His  principal  correspondents  in  France  at  this  time  were 
M.  Tessier,  Member  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Sciences 
and  Rural  Economy,  M.  de  Lasteyrie,  and  L.  Silvestre,  Se- 
cretary to  the  Royal  and  Central  Society  of  Agriculture ;  in 
Prussia,  Count  Hertsberg,  the  Ex  Prime  Minister ;  in  Saxony, 
Count  Detlcr  D^Einsiedel,  Director  of  the  Dresden  Agricultu- 
ral Society  ;  and  in  America,  General  Washington,  Dr  Rush, 
Mr  Adams,  Mr  Jefferson,  Mr  Jay,  and  Count  Rumford.  His 
correspondence  with  Washington  is  peculiarly  interesting,  and 
reflects  an  additional  lustre  On  the  memory  of  that  truly  great 
and  good  man. 

It  would  appear  that,  in  the  spring  of  1796,  Sir  John  en- 
tertained the  most  gloomy  apprehensions  of  the  state  of  public 
affairs  of  Britain,  and  began  to  fear, — seeing  that  the  arms  of 
France  had  spread  dismay  over  the  Continent,— that  we  could 
not,  single-handed,  withstand  the  struggle.  The  friendship 
which  had  originally  subsisted  between  Mr  Pitt  and  him,  had, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  from  various  circumstances  cooled  down 
into  a  mere  interchange  of  civilities :  and  even  then  these  were  at 
length  so  far  forgotten,  that  a  feeling  arose  between  them,  in 
some  degree  savouring  of  personal  animosity.  Of  many  parts 
of  the  policy  then  pursued  he  had  great  misgivings ;  and,  for  a 
while,  he  began  seriously  to  think  of  looking  out  for  an  asylum 
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Ibr  his  family  beyottd  the  Atlav^tic.  With  this  view  he  was  in- 
daeed  to  apply  for  iiiformation  to  General  Washiagton;  and 
the  renik  was  a  commuRicarion  of  great  value  from  the  latter, 
(Xmciseiy  deCaiiing  the  prices  <^  land,  degree  of  cultivation,  heal- 
tbinesS)  and  other  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  different 
States,  and  ooaclading  with  his  partiality  for  thedtstriets  which 
sidrt  the  waten  of  the  Potomac.*  The  amor  pairia^  however, 
at  length  prevailed  ;  and  Sir  John  determined  to  abide  ,by  the 
fortunes  of  his  fatherland,  whose  commercial  interests  and  agri- 
cultural prosperity  he  had  so  dee[^y.  studied,  and  had  so  much 
at  heart ;  in  the  hqp^  that  the  storm  might  blow  past,  and  that 
better  days  niight  yet.  riiine  upon  it.  Nor  were .  these  hopes 
frustrated.  He.lived  to  walk  over  the  flsan  of  Waterloo,  ai'ter 
it  bad  been  immortalized  by  the  last  grand  defeat  x>f  Napoleon. 
-*  We  should  mention  that  this  passing  design  of  American 
emigration  was  entertained,  before  Sir  John  Sinclair's  sugges* 
tion  of  the  issue  of  Exchequer  bills,  or  the  establishment  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture — ^measures  from  both  of  which  the  nation 
derived  so  much  benefit.  In  1797,  when  it  was  proposed  in 
Parliament  to  give  the  subscribers  to  what  was  called  *^  the 
Lioyalty  Loan,^  a  long  annuity  of  seven  and  ^xpence  per  cent 
Sir  Jdin  successfully  opposed  the  measure,  after  a  first  divi- 
sbn  in  its  favour  had  taken  place ;  and  thereby  caused  a  saving 
to'the  country  of  more  than  half  a  million  Sterling. 

In  1799}  Sir  John,  actuated  by  the  same,  unwearied  zeal  to 
benefit  mankind,  however  disproportioned  in  some  instances,  the 
means  he  proposed  might  seem  to  the  end  in  view  to  those  of  a 
less  ardent  temperament,  puUished  his  ^^  Proposab  for  esta- 
blishing .  a  Tontine  Society  for  ascertaining  the  principles  of 
Agricultural  Improvement.^  We  are  not  aware  that  the 
scheme  was  ever  practically  adopted. 

It  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  if  exertions  so  varied  and 
extensive  as  we  have  enumerated,  and  unremittingly  pursued 
through  a  long  sequence  <^  years,  should  at  length  have  shewn 
their  effects  on  any  constitution,  however  originally,  free  from 
any  taint  either  of  debility  or  disease.  About  the  year  1797 
Sir  John  began  to  sufi*er  from  the  effects  of  this  over-exertioni 


U    vj 


**  For  this  curious  and  valuable  document,  vide  correspondence  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  voL  iL  p.  9-15. 
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which,  although  tbey  did  not  shew  themselves  in  anjr  specift 
form,  yet  had  induced  a  weak  and  enervated  state  of  the  ajrti» 
tcm ;  and  to  his  enihusiastic  tcoiperament,  it  was  a  miaery  t0 
find,  that  he  wafi  almost  unequal  to  the  task  of  maaaging  liit 
private  affairs — pursuing  useful  inquiries — or  foHowing  out 
those  political  investigations,  which  the  contemporary  aspect  irf* 
civil  society  seemed  to  demand.  From  the  dttray  of  bis  owii 
health,  he  was  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  saliject  in  genera)^ 
and  was  much  struck  in  pursuing  his  statistical  uWrvattuns,  by 
the  fact,  that  so  few  of  the  numbers  of  mankind  born^  attain 
any  extent  of  years,  even  in  the  healthiest  climates ;  and  tliat» 
even  when  life  is  prolonged,  it  is  to  so  many,  little  less  than  a 
burden  from  the  embitterments  of  disease.  This  led  him  inlo 
a  course  of  reading  on  the  subject,  and  the  result  was  a  pam«> 
pblct  in  quarto,  published  in  1803,  entitled  ^  Hints  on  Lon- 
gevity.^*    In  the  same  year,  Sir  John  collected  his  Essays  on 

•  The  great  object  of  this  pamphlet  was  to  point  out  the  path  to  longevity 
by  shewing  the  most  secure  means  for  the  preservation  of  health— ikat,  be^ 
ing  the  grand  aim  in  view,  and  longevity  only  a  aecesmry  consequence*  Sbr 
Adam  Fergusson  of  Kilkerran,  to  whom  Sir  John  had  presented  a  copy,  aa 
its  publication,  seems  to  have  misconstrued  this,  and  imagined  that  Lon- 
gevity, considered  per  «e,  was  the  object  in  view.  Keeping  this  in  view,  we 
cannot  resist  qtioting  part  of  his  letter  nf  thanks  to  Sir  Jelia,  as  a  speciuMa 
of  spirited  and  elegant  epistolary  composition. 

"  With  regard  lo  the  subject  of  the  jiamjihlet,'*  he  says,  **  with  which  you 
favoured  me.  Longevity^  it  is  certainly  one,  which,  considered  as  a  point  of 
natural  history,  is  curious  in  itself,  and  deserving  of  investigation.    As  a  po- 
liticai  problem,  I  confess  myself  not  to  be  sanguine  in  my  hopes,  of  its  even 
being  brought  the  length  of  being  attended  with  much  practical  utility.    la 
the  present  advanced  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  globe,  we  have  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  man  in  every  stage  and  condition,  from  the  savage  in  the 
Tood,  to  society  in  its  highest  state  of  improvement ;  and,  amidst  all  that 
-*'  *^rsity,  I  have  not  observed  any  marked  diversity  in  the  duration  of  hy- 
iiaii  life.    In  every  part  of  the  earth,  and  from  the  time  of  the  Patriardi 
David,  to  this  day,  three  score  and  ten  years  seem  to  be  nearly  the  limit  of 
tCtive  life ;  and  the  comparatively  few  examples  of  men,  who  have  lived  ten, 
wenty,  or  even  thirty  years  more,  seem  only  to  be  such  deviations  from  the 
^•nal  coarse  of  nature,  as  must  be  expected  in  all  cases  of  an  average  calcula- 
'f'Hi.    Besides,  how  few  of  these  extraordlmiry  circamttances  of  prolonged 
iiife^  have  been  of  any  consequence  to  the  world*  or  to  the  country  to  wbidi 
bey  belonged  ?     Mere  existence,  of  whatever  consequence  it  may  be  su]^ 
)Oied  to  be  to  the  individual,  is  of  none  to  the  world,  if  the  individual,  whose 
^a«  V  ••  nMamt^eed,  r-"  Qeit>Mff«  by  hia  i^odily  labour  profit  hb  cottntry,  by 


■tbcellmiebus  sabjectff,  and  pubiuhcd  them  together  in  an  ocw 
tavo  volume.  They  are  on  a  variety  of  topics,  political,  sta^ 
tistical,  and  a^cuhural ;  and«  as  may  be  suppoied,  of  diifereiil 
d^roes  in  value  and  importance. 

In  tiie  pursuance  of  bis  .investigations  at  this  time  on  the 
subject  of  Health  and  Longevity,  Sir  Jolin  was  in  correspoa-^ 
denoe  with  Dr  Currie  of  JLiverpool,  the  distinguished  biogra- 
pher of  Robert  Burns,  and  himself  a  medical  writer  of  high  re- 
pute; the  Chevalier  Edeicrantz  of  S^veden;  tlie  Duke  of  Ar» 
gyle ;  and  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Balniain,  and  others. 

The  improvements  in  Caithness  were  at  this  tim?  occupying 
also  a  considerable  share  of  Sir  John^s  attention,  and  lie  was  in 
correspondence  with  Mr  Dempster  of  Dunniched,  on  the  plan 
which  that  gentleman  had  introduced  of  sending  fish  in  ice  to  the 
London  market  from  the  Tay  Fisheries  *»  and  on  his  introduc- 

the  exertions  of  Ws  mind  improve  it,  or  by  the  production  of  children  add  to 
its  population.  If  we  can  quote  a  Mulius  Scsevola,  wbo,  as  I  recollect^  at 
tfaeageof  nioetr,  when  rendered  blind  hy  age,  sat  in  his  hall,  and  gaveadvict 
gratis  to  all  wbo  came  to  consult  him  upon  the  civil  law,  and  was  called  the 
oracle  of  Rome,  how  few  instances  of  extreme  old  pge  have  been  any  thing 
else,  than  instances  of  weak  im]  aired  infirmhy  • — bow  few  of  any  advantagt 
to  mankind  F  But  I  admit,  that  if  human  life  can,  by  any  general  method^ 
learned  from  experience,  be  prolonged,  the  presumption  is^  tiial  the  meliora- 
tion of  health  will  probably  accompany  it.  Il  is  certainly  an  inquiry,  ther«. 
fere^  not  to  l>e  neglected.** 

Correspondence  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  toL  i.  p.  2!l9-300. 

•  ^  One  day,**  says  Mr  Dempster,  "<  about  th«  year  1784  or  1766,  Mt 
Alexander  Dairy  mple,  a  fefthfiil  aenrant  to  the  J<4ist  India  Company,  and  I, 
were  shewn  into  one  of  the  waiting  rooms  at  the  East  India  House,  Leaden- 
hall  Street.  During  our  attendance  there,  among  other  interesting  matters 
regarding  his  voyages,  Mr  Dairy  mple  told  me  the  coasts  itf  China  abounded 
with  snow  houses.  That  the  fishers  of  China  carried  snow  in  their  boats,  and 
Vy  means  thereof  were  able,  ki  the  best  of  summer,  to  convey  firadi  sea  fish 
into  the  very  interior  parts  of  China.  I  took  pen  and  ink,  and  on  the  spot  wrote 
sn  account  of  thii  conyersation  to  Mr  Richardson,  wlw,  as  well  as  •thers,  has 
been  in  the  practice,  ever  since,  of  coaveyltig  sbIdmni  In  ice  from  the  tivar 
Tuj  to  London,  and  from  Aberdeen,  Montrose^  and  Invemeas,  voyegss  «f 
5m^  OOe,  and  7eo  miles.  In  Mr  Ricfaaidson  I  found  a  very  gratcAil  corres. 
pendent,  for  soon  aflenrards  I  received,  on  a  new  year's  day,  a  letter  frsai 
Mas  coDtainiaK  a  dimft  on  his  banker  for  !«.  200,  to  purchase  a  piece  nf  plate 
ftr  Mf»  Dempster,  and  erery  year  since  the  discovery,  one  of  the  finest  Tf^ 
salmon  is  conveved  to  me  monthly,  and  fre^  from  all  expense,  by  that  gantla- 
oian*s  order,  during  the  whole  of  ihe  fishing  season.**  Correipondence^  val.  i 
pbSCO. 
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tion  of  the  cotton  maDiifactures  into  tbe  West  of  Seodand,"  mib: 
the  important  discoveries  which  had  been  made  by  Arkwrigfau^ 
He  had  also  the  scheme  of  a  company  in  contemplation,  fbr  th^ 
planting  of  waste  lands,  which  he  thought  would  eventualljiE 
tuim  out  well  for  the  siibscrrbers.    A  communication  to  Mr 
Dempster  on  this  subject  has,  we  fear,  hot  been  preserved  ;  but^- 
in  answer,  the  following  advice  is  given.    ^^  Your  planting  p«>»r 
ject  ought  to  be  for  60  or  100  years.-|*    Every  solid  foot  o£ 
wood  that  stands  till  that  time  will  be  worth  one  shilling,    -Fifljr 
trees  per  acre  at  least  may  stand  till  that  age^  and  each  oontidn 
at  least  fifty  solid  feet  of  timber.     This,  besides  all  the  inter- 
mediate profits  from  thinnings  of  less  age,  would  yield  the  caak 
pany  L.  150  per  acre,  for  what  may  be  planted  by  contract  for» 
L.  4  or  L.  5,'*'^l     In  the  mean  time,  Sir  John  had  the  gratifies^' 
tion  of  knowing,  that  many  of  the  innovations  he  had  iatcoduced^ 
into  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  were  proving  sources  of 
national  prosperity.     Unlimited  success  had  attended  the  estn^ 
blishment  of  the  British  Wool  Society,  and  the  value  of  many 
properties  had  been  thence  raised  to  a  degree  never  contem^it 
plated  even  by  the  most  sanguine.     We  have  already  mention* 
ad  that  the  estate  of  Langwell,  which  he  himself  bought  for 
L.  8000,  was  sold  for  L.  40,000.    Another  which  did  not  yield 
L.  SOO  per  annum  previous  to  the  introduction  of  sheep,  was 
afterwards  sold  for  L.  50,000 ;  and  the  estate  of  Reay,  which 
formerly  was  let  at  a  rental  of  from  L.  1200  to  L.  1500  per  an- 
num, brought  the  enormous  price  of  L.  800,000i 

It  had  been  most  judiciously  determined  on,  at  the  estaUisb- 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  that  political  or  party  feelings 
should  in  no  instance,  or  in  any  degree,  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  appointment  of  new  members,  who  were  to  be  selected 

*  For  a  most  interesting  description  of  the  discoveries  and  improvements 
in  the  cotton  manu&cture,  vide  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  March  1886^ 
Tike  article  is  pregnant  with  the  most  valuaUe  information  on  the  subjeot* 
It  also  appears  that  Arlcwright  was  much  more  indebted  to  the  more  original 
mind  of  Samuel  Crompton  than  is  generally  believed. 

•  ^fi  See  afterwards JA  very  different  opinion  expressed  on  this  8ubject,«t«an4 
that  wood,  as  a  pecuniary  speculation,  should  be  cut  down  ev«ry  twe|^y«fil^ 
years* 

J  Correspondence,  rol.  L  p.  303. 
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from  amongst  the  most  intelligent  proprietors  in  the  principal 
districts  of  the  kingdom*     Su*  John  was  accordingly  induced  to 
nominate  several  eminent  characters,  whose  poUiical  tenets  dif- 
tered  widely  from  his  own,  on  accowit  of  their  known  zeal  for 
agricultural  improvements.     Among  these  were  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  Mr  Coke  of  Norfolk.    The  sheep-shearing  festival 
had  succeeded  so  well  in  Scotland,  and  seemed  so  likely  to  pro« 
duce  advantageous  results,  by  creating  competition  on  a  subject 
of  great  rural  impcMrtance^  that  both  his  Grace  and  Mr  Coke,  as 
well  as  that  distinguished  patron  of  husbandry  Mr  Curwen,  re* 
solved  to  institute  similar  meetings  at  Wobum,  Holkham,  and- 
Workington.     At  each  of  these  places,  the$e  festivals,  which, 
were  continued  for  a  succession  of  years,  were  well  attended,  and- 
proved  eminently  useful.     The  meetings  at  Holkham  were  par^ 
ticularly  distinguished,  not  only  from  the  immense  numbers  who 
assembled,  but  from  the  variety  of  subjects  brought  under  th^r 
consideration. 

•  Taking  into  view  how  little  comparatively  any  individual^ 
however  zealous  and  well  informed,  is  able  of  himself  to  effect^ 
Sir  John  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  scheme 
of  experimental  farms  might  greatly  tend  to  bring  agricuU 
ture  to  comparative  perfection.  Indeed  he  regarded  the  plan 
as  so  thoroughly  interwoven  with  the  national  interests,  that  the 
trial  should  be  instituted  either  solely  or  at  least  partly  at  the 
public  expense.  So  warm  was  the  interest  on  this  subject 
created  at  the  time,  from  the  attention  which  the  Agricultural 
Swoad  bad  excited  with  regard  to  every  thing  concerning  hu^« 
llHidry,  that,  had  not  the  treaty  of  Amiens  been  broken,  and 
war  again  involved  the  country,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  experiment  would  have  been  tried  on  an  extensive  scale^ 
aven  by  private  subscription.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe^ 
ftom  the  report  vade  to  the  National  Institute  of  France  on  the 
subject,  that  it  would  also  have  been  there  carried  into  effect^ 
lind  not  the  same  untoward  circumstances  drawn  away  public 
attention  from  all  pacific  considerations. 

By  an  order  from  the  French  government,  M.  Otto,  the  Aiii* 
bissadot  in  London,  applied  to  Sir  John  Sinclair  for  a  list  of 
tuch  works  relating  to  Agriculture,  as  were  most  likely  to  pro- 
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mote  the  internal  improvement  of  that  country  ;  and,  ki  doi 
90,  Sir  Jolui  took  the  opportunity  of  inclosing  some  oopies  of  hii 
plan  for  estaldislung  experimental  farms,  together  with  some 
plans  of  circular  cottages,  and  of  a  village  peculiarly  calctitated 
for  the  accomnKxlation  and  comfort  of  artisans  in  the  country. 
These  plana  were  presented  by  the  Government  to  the  Nationd 
Institute,  which  appointed  two  of  its  most  distinguished  meoi* 
bers  Meisieurs  Tessier  and  Cels,  to  examine  and  report  there- 
upon, wbkfa  they  did  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  them^ 
selves,  aod  expressive  of  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration  oC 
the  exertions  which  Sir  John  Sinclair  had  made  in  the  general 
cause  of  humanity.*     After  entering  at  length  into  die  de- 
tails of  the  sdkeme  proposed,  they  go  on  to  say,  ^^  Instead 
of  making  extracts  from,  we  could  wish  to  copy  entirely,  on  ac- 
count of  its  utility,  Sir  John  Sinclair's  memoriaL     We  think  as 
he  does  on  the  subject  of  rural  estabUsliments.   We  have  already 
declared  our  opinion  in  this  respect,  in  this  report     Our  Go- 
vernment, we  ought  to  hope,  in  receiving  our  observations  on 
this  head,  will  not  neglieet  such  a  source  of  public  pra^rity.^' 

In  setting  forth  his  plan  for  experimental  farms.  Sir  Job& 
commenced  with  answering  the  objections  of  thoise  who  thought 
that  a  certain  portion  of  land  consecrated  to  experiments,  is 
xiot  requisite  for  the  advancement  of  rural  economy ;  and  who 
believed  that  all  which  is  really  useful  might  be  best  ac- 
complished by  individuals  guided  by  their  own  enterprise* 
He  shewed  that,  in  tlie  latter  way,  matters  could  only  be  ma- 
naged on  a  small,  and  probably  not  on  a  very  scientific  plan, 
and  might  proves  however  ingeniously  regulated,  and  in  what- 
ever degree  successful,  extremely  hurtful  to  the  pecuniary  inte- 
rests of  those  who  embafrked  in  them.  Indeed  all  agricultural 
writers  of  the  time,  who  raised  their  views  from  private  specula* 
tion  to  look  upon  agriculture  in  the  light  of  a  science,  were  at 
one  with  Sir  John  in  the  matter ;  and  Mr  Arthur  Young,  Mr 

•  Viie  f  MSmoires  presentfis  i  llnstitut  des  Sciences,  Lettres  et  Arfsf 
par  divers  Savans.  £t  lus  dans  les  AssembKes  des  Sciences  Mathematiques 
et  Pbydquet.  Tome  Premier  Paris  i  Bandouin,  InpTimeur  de  I'lnstltut 
1806.  The  leading  article  is  entitled,  ^  Prqjet  d*un  pkak,  peur  etablir  dai 
formes  experimentales,  et  pour  fixer  les  principes  des  progr6s  de  rAgricul- 
eur  f  Par  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  Ac.  &c''    Lu  le  U  Messidur,  An.  8. 
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*  •         « 

Marshall,  Mr  Rome,  and  others,  considered  it  almost  inditpen- 
dable  for  the  progress  of  a  department  of  UBeful  knowledges 
which  had  been  grievously  neglected  as  to  its  proper  mode  of 
cultivation,  that  eicperimental  establishm^ts  should  be  tried  is 
every  great  department  of  the  empire ;  by  the  conpnrison  ctf 
whose  separate  operations,  certain  fixed  principles  regaofding  the 
practice  of  husbandry  might  be  obtained. 
'  In  the  same  way,  and  for  nearly  the  same  reasons^  Sir  John 
was  of  opinion  that  the  plantation  of  waste  lands  by  an  associa- 
fion  for  the  purpose,  would  not  only  be  of  national  adrantage, 
but  would  ulihnately  prove  a  lucrative  speculation  to  those  who 
engaged  in  it.  The  distant  prospect  of  remuneration  and  proi. 
fit,  more  especially  when  we  consider  the  extent  of  surface  ope- 
rated upon  by  the  law  of  entail,  must  ever  in  a  great  measure 
deter  those  from  planting,  who,  from  the  chanceB  of  longevity, 
can  see  little  likelihood  of  their  ever  reaping  any  equivalent  re^ 
ward  for  their  outlay ;  but  this  objection  has  little  weight  with 
reference  to  a  society,  the  members  of  which,  in  takii^  shareS) 
may  do  so^  as  a  plan  of  accumulating  future  capital,  less  for 
their  individual  uses  than  for  the  benefit  of  their  families.  Sir 
John  proposed  that  the  trees  should  be  sokt  at  the  end  cf  thirty 
years ;  and,  according  to  his  calculations,  a  meet  handtsome  re- 
muneration  would  be  afforded  to  the  shareholders,  making  all 
allowances  for  expenses  and  the  compound  interest  of  capitd. 

After  a  minute  examination  by  the  French  Institute^  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair's  Memoir  on  Experimental  Farms  and  Planting,  a 
Report  was  given  in  to  the  class  by  Messieurs  Testier  and  Cels, 
and  afterwards  approved  of  and  signed  by  €uvier,  the  secretary. 

1.  That  conformably  to  the  wi^  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  the 
manuscript  which  he  has  sent  shall  be  prhtted ;  &.  That  M. 
Otto  be  written  to,  to  thank  Sir  John  Sinclair^  M.  P.  he.  ia 
Britain,  for  the  manuscript  which  he  has  sent  to  the  loatitute  ; 
8.  That  a  printed  copy  of  this  manuscript  shall  be  sent  to  each 
of  them ;  and,  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  Rural  Bcooomy  shall 
immediately  present  to  the  class  a  Ssl  of  the  works  on  rural 
economy  requested  by  Sir  John  Smchtr.'' 

That  the  services  of  Sir  John  Sindair  in  the  cause  of  huma- 
nity were  correctly  estimated  in  France,  is  evident  not  only  by 
the  Report  submitted  to  and  approved  o{  by  the  Institute,  but 
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much  more  generally,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extracts, 
translated  from  the  eleventh  number  of  the  Decade  PMhsophique^ 
LHeraire  et  Politique j  published  in  1800. — "  Sir  John  Sinclair  i^ 
a  man  devoted  to  the  public  good,  and  particularly  to  the  prospe- 
nty  of  agriculture.  By  dint  of  zeal  and  perseverance,  he  ob- 
tained the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Agriculture  by  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  the  invaluable  works  of  which  will  have  for 
their  immediate  result  a  Statistical  Account  of  Great  Britain, 
such  as  no  other  nation  is  possessed  of. 

'^  Besides  the  funds  appropriated  to  this  purpose  by  Govern- 
ment^  Sir  John  Sinclair  has  spent  S5,000  francs  (L.  1000  Ster« 
ling)  per  annum  out  of  his  own  private  income.  But  his  phi- 
lanthropy does  not  confine  itself  to  the  British  isles.  He  per- 
suaded Washington  to  adopt  agricultural  establishments  of  the 
sanie  kind  in  the  United  States ;  and  he  has  lately  addressed  to 
the  National  Institute  of  France,  his  plan  of  experimental  farms, 
at  the  same  time  expressing  his  desire  that  it  should  be  printed 
under  the  auspices  of  that  Society." 

After  detdling  the  resolutions  of  the  Institute  on  the  subject, 
the  writer  thus  concludes : — "  The  object  which  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair has  in  view  by  experimental  farms,  is  to  ascertain  useful 
facts  in  the  progress  of  agriculture,  and  to  publish  them ;  to 
throw  new  light  on  the  subject,  and  to  persuade  by  example;  in 
short,  by  such  means,  the  best  methods,  which  are  now  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  country,  like  the  fertile  seeds  of  flowers, 
will  soon  be  more  generally  known  and  established." 

This  same  plan  of  Sir  John  for  establishing  experimental 
farms,  and  erecting  cottJEiges  on  the  most  advantageous  system, 
having  been  circulated  throughout  Germany,  Bottiger,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  savans  of  that  country,  took  up  the 
subject  in  the  Jena  Universal  Literary  Gazette  for  June  1801,* 
and  thus'expresses  himself  regarding  the  plan  and  its  author. 

"  The  annexed  plan  of  a  country  village  is  inserted  here, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  bring  once  more  to  my  countrymen's  re- 
collection, one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  agriculture,  and 
one  of  the  noblest  philanthropists  in  Europe,  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
the  Scotch  baronet,  and  to  erect  a  durable  monument  for  him 

•  ri*vol.ii.p.  11. 
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in  this  Gazette.  Our  readers  are  already  acquaiDted  with  the 
statesman  and  economist  whose  activity  is  only  equalled  by  the 
propriety  of  its  objects  T  After  alluding  to  the  disagreements 
which  had  taken  place  between  Mr  Pitt  and  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
and  of  the  silly  attempts  which  had  been  made  by  political  par- 
tizans  to  turn  some  philanthropic  plans  of  the  latter  into  unme- 
rited ridicule,  as  well  in  Grermany  as  in  London,  M.  Bottiger 
proceeds  :»-^^  Let  them  answer,  however,  the  questions  stated 
in  our  Agricultural  Magazine,  No.  5.  To  whom  is  Scotland 
indebted  for  the  attempt  to  purify  her  language  ?  Who  has 
exhibited  the  English  finances  in  the  clearest  manner,  and  on 
the  surest  basis  P  Who  has  erected  for  Europe  a  model  of  sta^ 
tistical  information,  and  carried  it  the  length  of  twenty  volumes, 
in  the  face  of  all  difficulties  ?  Who  has  created  a  centre  for 
Great  Britain^s  best  and  dearest  interests,  her  agricultural  pro- 
duce ?  Who  has  provided  the  means  of  improvement  for  a 
chief  staple  of  England,  her  wool  ?  Who  has  toiled  most  ear- 
nestly for  converting  waste  lands  into  fertile  fields,  and  inclosing 
dreary  commons  ?  And  who  has  essentially  opposed  the  inve- 
teracy of  bad  habits,  and  the  indolence  of  traditionary  customs, 
even  among  our  farmers  ?  To  whom  do  we  owe  this  and  more  ? 
All  this,  we  must  own,  we  owe  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  almost 
to  him  alone  ?^ 

We  ought  to  have  mentioned  that,  in  1795,  Sir  John  drew 
up,  with  his  own  hand,  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Northern  Districts  of  Scotland,  the  counties  of 
Boss,  Sutherland,  Caithness,  Orkney,  and  Shetland.  These 
original  surveys  were  printed  but  not  published,  being  only 
considered  as  the  ground-work  for  the  corrected  reports  of  the 
several  counties  of  England  and  Scotland,  which  were  after- 
wards brought  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board.  Previous 
to  his  quitting  the  Pre^dency  of  the  Board,  these  original  sur- 
veys were  completed  in  ten  volumes  quarto.  These  were  dis- 
tributed for  marginal  annotations, — an  immense  number  of  which 
were  received  from  an  unlimited  number  of  individuals,  with  all 
of  whom  it  was  necessary  to  carry  on  a  frequent  correspondence. 
We  have  before  mentioned  that  the  work,  when  completed, 
comprehended  eighty  octavo  volumes. 

There  can  be  adduced  no  better  proof  of  the  celebrity  which 
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thesQ  exertioDS  for  the  good  of  mankiud  bad  attained  on  the 
CdntiDeDt  of  Europe  and  in  Americay  even  previous  to  the  end 
of  the  last  cestury,  than  the  simfde  enanieration  of  the  diplomas 
aait  to  Sir  John  Sinclair  by  different  societies^  who  considered 
themselves  alike  honouring  and  honoured  by  his  admission  into 
their  ranks.  On  the  11th  January  1787,  he  was  admitted  ^ 
^nember  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  at  Paris ;  on  the 
4th  July  1792,  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Russia ;  and,  on  81st  December  of  the  same  year,  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Zell  in  Germany.  On  the  2Sth  of  Ja- 
nuary 1794,  he  received  his  diploma  from  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Berlin ;  and,  on  23d  March  of  the  same  year,  from  the 
Brandenburgh  Economical  Society.  On  the  24th  December 
1796,  be  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Dublin  Society.  On  the 
26th  October  1796,  the  Royal  Society  of  Stockholm  enrolled 
km  imiong  its  Fellows ;  and  its  example  was  followed,  on  the 
8th  June  1797,  by  the  Florentine  Agricultural  Society ;  on  th^ 
29th  September  by  the  American  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  \ 
and,  on  the  10th  October,  by  the  Leipsic  Agricultural  Society. 
Sir  John  was  at  the  same  period  a  member  of  the  Royal  Socie* 
t^es  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  as  also  of  the  Antiquarian  So* 
ciety  of  London,  of  the  Cork  Institution,  and  the  Medical  So^ 
ciety  of  Aberdeen. 

(To  he  concluded  m  neat  Number.) 


ON  HEDGE-BIRDS,  WHICH  ARE  ALLEGED  TO  BE  MORE  OR  LESS 
DESTRUCTIVE  TO  FIELD  OR  GARDEN  CROPS. 

In  making  a  tour  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  towards  the  Giant's 
Causeway,  about  tweoty  years  ago,  the  want  of  hedges  struck 
me  as  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  face  of  the  country, 
though  it  did  not,  as  I  afterwards  found,  appear  quite  so  naked 
in  this  respect,  as  the  extended  corn-fields  of  Picardy,  or  the 
broad  and  beautiful  holms  on  the  Rhine,  through  which  I  have 
journeyed  for  days  together,  without  seeing  the  semblance  of  a 
field-hedge,  to  break  the  sameness  of  the  level  landscape,  or  af- 
ford a  resting-place  for  a  flight  of  sparrows,  or  a  nest-nook  for 
a  Unnet  or  a  chaffinch^     On  the  Continent,  indeed,  there  are 
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trees  in  plenty — generally  fruiMrees — in  rows  all  along  the 
roads,  a(nd  planted  at  wide  intervals  among  the  com, 

Like  ^ants  that  in  nlence  stand. 
To  flentixiei  eadianted  land ; 

and  in  this  there  is  no  resemblance  to  the  tredess  as  well  as 
bedgeless  nakedness,  diat  strack  me  so  much  on  my  first  viat 
to  Irelandy  contrasted  with  the  beantifol  woods  and  fine  haw- 
thorn hedges  of  my  native  country. 

As  there  are  good  reasons  for  forming  hedges  in  Scotland  and 
England,  where  indeed  they  become  a  serious  iten  of  agricultu- 
ral expense,  either  to  the  landlord  or  the  tenant ;  so  there  are, 
no  doubt,  equally  or  neariy  as  good  reasons  for  the  want  of 
iKdges  in  Ireland  and  on  the  Continent.  And  we  ou^t  never 
to  oondemn  any  practice  hastily,  without  knowing  all  the  parti- 
culars that  led  to  its  adoption, — of  which  the  foHowing  is  so 
striking  an  illustration,  as  to  be  well  worth  repeating.  ^*  Many 
years  stgo,'^  says  the  sensible  writer,  ^  on  looking  over  a  farm  m 
Derbyshire,  in  company  with  the  oocujner,  we  went  to  see  hfs 
plough  at  work  breaking  up  a  piece  of  lea  ground.  I  at  once 
condemned  the  farmer^s  practice  of  yoking  five  strong  horses  a$ 
Itfigthy  and  told  him  I  thought  two  such  horses  yoked  a-breast 
would  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  good-humoured  farmery 
Englishman-like,  did  not  seem  offended  by  my  petulance,  but 
coolly  answered,  *  They  are  not  horses,  they  «re  mares.**  I 
laughed  at  the  distinction,  but  he  explained  himself  in  a  very  sa* 
tisfactory  manner,  and  to  my  great  confusion.  He  said,  *I  have 
a  cheese-dairy,  and  keep  «  large  stock  of  cows ;  more  than  half 
my  farm  is  in  permanent  grass  for  cow  pasture  and  mowing  for 
hay ;  the  remainder  is  under  a  regular  rotation  of  arable  cul- 
ture. I  keep  four  working  mares,  and  one  to  ride  and  draw  oc- 
casionally. I  might  do  with  fewer  ait  some  seasons,  but  I  want 
so  many  in  seed-time,  in  hay  and  corn-harvest,  and  for  working 
the  turnip  fallow.  Three  cf  the  mares  you  now  see  are  in  foal, 
and  I  expect  to  make  L.70  or  L.  80  of  thdr  produce  when  a 
year  and  a  half  old,  and  that  is  about  my  annual  return.  The 
mares  are  now  near  their  time  of  foaling,  easy  work  does  them 
good,  and  they  are  less  liable  to  injury  worked  ai  lengthy  than 
if  yoked  OrbretuL  Neither  is  there  ao  much  loss  of  power  as  you 
imagine.     The  hill  where  they  are  ploi^ghing  is  steep,  and  the 
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lea  tough,  yet  they  make  a  furrow  both  ways ;  whereas  a  pair 
of  horses,  yoke  them  as  you  will,  could  only  draw  down  hiU| 
and  slade  the  plough  up  without  one/  I  thought  the  expla- 
nation so  satisfactory,  and  the  reasoning  so  sound,  that  I  im- 
mediately acknowledged  my  error,  and  apologised  accordingly. 
That  was  a  good  lesson  to  me.  It  taught  me  to  be  more  care- 
ful in  future  of  censuring  without  investigation.'"  *  On  the  same 
principles  we  should  be  cautious  of  blaming  our  neighbours  for 
not  planting  hedges. 

On  the  Continent,  hedges  or  fences  of  any  sort  are  by  no 
means  so  indispensable  as  in  this  country,  in  consequence  of  the 
different  mode  pursued  there  of  feeding  cattle.  In  the  hedge- 
less  districts  of  France  and  Germany,  there  is  no  grazing,— -no 
feeding  of  live-stock  out  of  doors,— no  meadows  covered  with 
deek  well  fed  cattle,  as  in  Holland,— ^all  the  farmers'  live-stock 
being  closely  confined  in  stables,  out  of  which  they  are  so  rare- 
ly 9een,  that  a  diligence-tourist  might  ride  hundreds  of  miles 
without  suspecting  the  existence  of  a  cow  or  a  sheep  in  his  whole 
route.  In  Normandy,  indeed,  they  frequently  feed  off  tares  Or 
clover  by  tethering  the  cows  in  shifts ;  and  in  Picardy,  I  have 
occasionally  seen  a  boy  or  a  girl  leading  a  cow  with  a  rope,  to 
graze  by  the  road-sides,  but  in  (^ermany  never ;  for  the  cot|;ager| 
who  may  have  only  one  cow,  prefers  cutting  the  grass  from  the 
road-side  or  in  the  woods  with  a  bill-hook,  and  carrying  it  home 
to  the  byre, 

'  The  same  system  of  stall-feeding  is  pursued  in  the  most  ex* 
tensive  concerns,  and  hence  it  is  rare  to  see  natural  grass,  except 
on  the  hills  or  in  the  glades  of  forests,  while  there  is  always,  in 
the  arable  grounds,  considerable  breadth  of  clover  or  turnips  or 
both.  Between  Heidelberg  and  Carlsruhe  I  observed,  in  the 
autumn  of  18S2,  a  uniform  and  excellent  crop  of  broad-cast  tur- 
nips, all  of  course  intended  for  stall-feeding,  extending  from  seven 
to  ten  miles  along  the  road,  with  scarcely  a  furrow  of  distinc- 
tion, much  less  a  hedge  or  a  ditch  to  serve  as  a  landmark  of 
proprietorship  or  tenancy.  Under  such  circumstances,  conse- 
quently, so  far  as  cattle  are  concerned,  hedges  or  any  other 
fences  could  helot  no^use. 

The  case  is  different  in  Ireland,  where  grazing  is  practised, 

*  Quart.  J<mm.  of  AgricuU.  v.  36. 
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but  the  fimces  are  all  turf  or  stones,  or  both,  with  sometimes  a 
few  stra^Iing  furze  bushes  along  the  coping,  though  whether 
these  were  ever  continuous,  so  as  to  merit  the  name  of  a  hedge, 
appears  in  most  cases  to  be  more  than  doubtful.  These  funie 
bushes,  as  they  commonly  appear  in  the  Irish  fences,  can  cer- 
tainly serve  none  of  the  purposes  of  a  hedge,  no  more  than  the 
few  feet  of  nicely  dipt  hawthorn  which  a  worthy  Englishman, 
the  late  Rev.  Mr  King  of  Bandon,  shewed  me  in  1819,  in  his 
garden,  as  the  only  fair  specimen  of  an  English  hedge  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,— -planted  indeed  by  himself,  in  reminiscence  of 
Old  England. 

On  a  market-day  at  Bally menV  (I  think  it  was)  in  Antrim,  I 
mingled  with  the  farmers  to  learn  something  of  their  modes  of 
management,  and  amongst  other  questions,  I  asked  why  they 
bad  no  hedges  around  their  fields,  when,  together  with  econo- 
mical considerations,  influenced  in  most  cases  by  the  nature  of 
their  tenures,  they  all  agreed  in  reprobating  hedges,  which  they 
said  were  of  more  advantage  to  the  sparrow  than  to  the  farmer. 
The  same  notion  of  hedges  affording  harbour  for  birds  destruc- 
tive to  com,  is  mentioned  by  the  Abb^  Rozier*  as  prevalent  in 
France ;  and  it  is  probably  more  or.  less  diffused  in  all  countries, 
though  for  want  of  precise  knowledge,  it  is  often  considered  a 
much  greater  evil  than  it  really  is,  even  where  the  hedges  are, 
as  it  should  seem,  constructed  on  very  purpose  to  cover  an  un- 
profitable breadth  of  ground  with  all  sorts  of  briars,  brambles, 
and  brushwood,  as  is  but  too  commonly  the  case  in  the  vicinity 
of  London,  and  elsewhere  in  England. 

^  Looking  at  hedges,  then,  in  this  pcHUt  of  view,  it  may  not  be 
altogether  without  use  or  interest,  to  investigate  the  nature  and 
the  probable  extent  of  the  injuries  which  they  may  or  may  ntft 
occasion,  by  harbouring  birds  of  different  species.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  will  be  indispensable  to  distinguish  the  sorts  of  birds 
most  usually  frequenting  hedges,  at  seasons  when  crops  may  re- 
ceive injury ;  and,  what  is  of  no  less  importance  for  understand- 
ing the  subject,  to  mvestigate  carefully  the  sorts  of  food  eaten 
oy  each  species.  It  would  be  as  preposterous,  indeed,  to  accuse 
the  wrens  and  redbreasts  about  a  garden,  of  feeding  on  -the 
flowers  or  the  pot-herbs ;  or  the  lapwings  or  cuckoo  oa  a  farm, 

*  Court  iPAffHmaXture^  article  Hate. 
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of  grubbing  up  the  young  wheal  or  devouring  the  seed  of  new'^ 
\j  town  bariey,  merely  because  they  are  found  there,  as  it  would 
be  to  accuse  a  hare  of  hunting  and  worrying  ^eep,  or  a  fox  of 
stealing  the  nest-straw  of  the  poultry-house  for  a  amilar  reason^ 
Yet  are  accusations  equally  erroneous  very  commonly  made  by 
farmer^  and  gardeners,  very  well  informed  in  other  respects, 
but  unacquainted  with  their  habits  and  peculiar  food,  against 
the  wild  birds  found  in  fields  and  gardens. 

An  excellent  observer,  the^Rev.  W.  Bree,  has  well  remarked^ 
that  ^^  wheti  any  mischief  is  done  in  the  garden,  the  orchard,  the 
plantation,  or  on  the  farm,  we  are  very  apt  too  hastily  to  lay  th^ 
blame  od  such  animals  as  may  happen,  in  pursuance  of  their 
usual  habits,  to  be  occupied  in  or  near  the  spot  where  the  micM 
chief  takes  place,  frogs  and  toads  have,  before  now,  been  ac^ 
cused  of  eating  the  strawberries,  because  they  are  often  met  with 
among  the  strawberry  beds.""  Proceeding  on  similar  mistaken 
notbns,  an  orchardist  of  Pontefract,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Major,  in  1823,  destroyed  many  lady-birds  as  injurious  to  his 
crops,  because  he  found  the  crc^  injured  and  the  lady-birds 
there ;  whereas  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  lady-birds  never 
touch  any  vegetable  food,  any  more  than  frogs  or  toads  de- 
vour strawberries.  I  liad  some  lady-birds  sent  me  from  a  dis- 
tance, two  or  three  years  ago,  by  a  gentleman  who  found  them 
on  his  peach-trees,  and  fancied  they  were  eating  the  leaves,  to 
have  my  opinion  of  their  destrucUve  propensities  ! 

As  our  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  parts,  inas- 
much as  birds  are  decidedly  destructive,  partially  destructive, 
or  not  destructive  at  all,  though  alleged  to  be  so,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  treat  the  three  kinds  separately,  beginning  with  the 
last,  of  whose  habits  and  food  gardeners  and  farmers  (it  is  pre- 
sumed) know  much  less  than  they  do  of  the  two  first. 

I.  NoN-SESTaucTivE  HsBAE-BiRDs.— -At  the  out«et,  it  is  necessary  to 
remark,  that  many  birds  not  in  the  least  destructive  to  the  ordinary  crops  of 
a  farm,  often  commit  considerable  depredations  in  orchards  and  gardens,  nay^ 
the  latter  so  far  fh)m  being  ii^jtirious  to  agricultural  crops,  may  prove  of  no 
Utile  terrice^  m  we  shall  afterwards  see. 

1.  Jmsettmmwm  H^dge-Bk^  uhioh  40  not  eat  FmUi  or  Seeds. — ^The  hedg»« 
birds^  which  live  exclusively  on  insects,  and  never  touch  fruits,  much  lem 
seeds  of  any  kind,  are  but  few  in  number,  and,  like  the  larger  carnivorous  ani- 
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■wb) «re MtkYf  acattered,  with  nse  ezceptVma  livesolitarf,  and  do  Bot  as» 
iiteliie  ki  flods.  It  will  not  ie  requisite  to  mentiOB  each  of  these  birds  iq 
^viematk  order,  but  I  shall  adrert  to  the  heat  known  and  most  abundant 


One  of  the  most  exdosivdy  insect-eating  birds,  not  uncommon  in  most  parts 
Hf  the  ^aspire,  is  the  gold-cvested  wren  (Reptdtu  eristaiu$^  Baj),  the  smalkst 
af  the  bh^B  of  Enrape,  taaasuriag  only  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  indudr 
ihlgtiie  tail,  which  is  aa  inch  and  a  quarter.  It  cannot  be  mistaken  £ar  any  other 
bM,  being  of  a  greeaish-yellow  a^our,  while  the  common  wren  is  rusly  brows, 
wHh  lighter  bani  and  spats;  and  though  the  diiff-chaff  and  the  hay- bird  are 
yiMewkih-greai,  neither  of  ti^se  has  the  golden-yellbw  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  whkh  at  once  distinguishes  this  pretty  iHtd.  A  leas  conspicuous  dis- 
flbcftlon  is  fbnned  by  two  white  bars,  similar  to  those  of  the  chaffinch,  across 
the  wings,  caused  by  the  gTeenish  feathers  of  the  wing-coverU  being  tipt  with 

The  9t4d-created  wren  seems  to  delight  most  in  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees, 
pKtkiriarly  tlie  spruoa  fir  and  cedar,  thoi^  it  is  oflen  found  where  there  are 
few  of  these,  and,  enrcn  where  there|Bre  plenty,  it  never  fails  to  make  daily  ex- 
cursions along  the  iiedges  in  the  vicinity,  flitting  about  through  the  thickest 
hivsches,  and  tittering  its  small  tinkling  chirp  of  /e«,  tos,  ieehpy  at  every  change 
tff  its  position.  It  is  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  being  approached,  most  prob»- 
biy  owing  to  its  being  very  near-sighted — a  peculiarity  of  vision  no  doubt  de- 
rigned  by  Providence  fi)r  onahfing  it  the  more  readily  to  distinguish  the  mi- 
nute insects  on  which  it  exclusively  feeds.  It  may,  indeed,  be  easily  ap- 
proached near  enough  to  see  its  colours  distinctly,  or  even  to  catch  it  with  a 
fidiing-rod  tipt  with  bird-lime.  In  consequence  of  its  minute  size,  it  is  rather 
impatient  of  cM  ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  migrate,  except  perhaps  very 
partially,  even  in  Scotland,  where  it  remains  during  the  severest  winters,  one 
or  more  families  of  the  tiny  little  creatures  keeping  each  other  warm  in  cold 
froety  nights,  by  huddling  together  as  closely  as  passible  under  the  thickest 
bnodies  of  a  spruce  or  silver  fir,  or  of  a  furze  or  ivy  bush.  They  arc  said, 
hawever,  to  migiste  from  Shetland  and  the  Orkneys.  It  is  not  a  little  sin- 
gular, that  though  they  stand  hard  frost  out  of  doors,  yet  exposure  to  frost 
kills  tiiem  when  tame,  as  if  t^  protection  of  a  house  rendered  them  less  iiazdy. 
They  are  greatly  more  abundant  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  and  in  some 
districts  where  fir  plantations  have  been  made,  they  have  multiplied  prodi- 
gknidy  within  my  oam  remembrance. 

No  fiurmer,  I  sliouhi  tiiinlE,  wauld  be  apt  to  accuse  the  gold-crested  wren  of 
injuring  his  crops ;  but  when  a  gardener  unacquainted  with  their  habits  and 
ibod,  aees  tiiem  flitting  about  ateong  his  espaliers,  his  wall- trees,  or  his  rose- 
bushes,  he  will  be  apt  to  think  they  are  busy  eating  the  blossom  buds,  as 
aaaoe  other  birds  are  well  known  to  do  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  do- 
ii^  liim  eaaential  benefit,  by  picking  up  every  straggling  plant-louse  (Aphu) 
and  bud-weevil  which  they  can  meet  with. 

Tlie  speciea  wliich  oonie  nearest  to  the  gold-crest  in  appearance  and  habits, 
m  the  WDod-wrea  {Spivim  §Hii€triM^  Bechstein),  and  the  willow-wren  or  hay- 
^iA{Sifknm  Fkit^  Bechstein),  the  latter  well  known  in  Scotland  by  the  name 
of  the  busket  leddy^  giv.en  to  it  frpm  its  elegant  form  and  pretty  colouring. 
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The  chifflchaff  (Syltfia  loquaxy  Herbert),  also  ranks  with  these  as  an  Insect- 
eating  bird,  but  is  not  sufficiently  common  to  nierit  attention  here.  The  haj- 
bird  is  only  five  inches  and  a  quarter  in  length,  the  wood-wren  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  more,  and  the  chiff-chaff  nearly  half  an  inch  less.  All  the  three  an 
greenish-yellow,  darkest  on  the  back  and  wings,  and  lightest  on  the  breast  and 
beUy, — the  young  birds  being  much  brighter  in  colour  than  the  old  one%  a 
circumstance  not  usual  among  birds.  Some  say  the  chiff-chaff  remains  with 
us  all  the  year, — the  other  two  are  certainly  birds  of  passage,  arriving  late  in 
April  or  early  in  May,  and  announcing  their  arrival  by  their  pleasing  notes, 
those  of  the  wood-wren  being  shrill,  short,  and  hurried,  accompanied  by  a  pe- 
culiar shaking  of  the  wings, — ^those  of  the  hay-bird  consist  of  a  rather  conti* 
nuous,  soft,  plaintive  warble.  The  hay-bird  uniformly  lines  its  snug  little 
nest  with  a  profusion  of  loose  feathers ;  the  wood-wren,  on  the  contrary,  never 
uses  feathers,  but  lines  neatly  with  hair. 

The  wood-wren  is  most  frequently  found  among  tall  trees ;  and  amoag- 
^  hedge-row  elms,"  as  Milton  calls  them,  and  other  tall  trees  in  hedge%'lt 
may  occasionally  be  seen.  The  hay -bird,  again,  delights  in  small  copsewood, 
and  in  what  may  well  be  termed  copsewood  hedges,  so  common  in  £ngUnd ; 
while  it  is  no  less  common  in  shrubberies  and  gardens,  often  building  in  the 
strawberry-beds,  for  though  it  does  not  seem  to  care  about  human  neighbour- 
hoods, being  found  in  the  most  wild  and  solitary  places,  it  is  by  no  means  shy, 
and  will  not  only  allow  itself  to  be  approached,  almost  as  near  as  the  gold> 
crest,  but  will  even  make  its  way  into  greenhouses,  and,  when  the  windows 
are  left  open,  into  rooms,  where  plants  are  kept  in  pots. 

The  chief  food  of  these  three  species  consists  of  small  flies  or  small  cater- 
pillars, such  as  roll  up  the  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  particularly  the 
rose-leaf  roller  (LoxoUmia  rosaria)  or  "  worm  i*  the  bud,*'  together  with  the 
whole  of  most  destructive  species  of  plant-lice  {Aphides).*  Where  the  birds 
are  plentidtl,  accordingly,  they  may  prove  of  no  little  service  to  the  fiirmer 
in  thinning,  on  their  first  appearance,  wheat-flies,  the  blue-dolphins,  the  hop- 
flies,  and  the  turnip  or  the  pea-plant  lice.  This  is  of  great  importance,  for 
one  of  these  insects  killed  at  the  time  of  their  first  appearance  will  prevent 
the  breeding  of  several  thousands.  After  the  breeding  has  proceeded  to  the 
second  and  third  generations,  our  little  birds  are  too  few  in  number,  even  wiA 
their  voracious  appetites,  to  keep  them  down.  Yet  with  all  this  decided  be- 
nefit, farmers  unacquainted  with  their  exclusively  feeding  on  insects,  are  but 
too  apt  to  class  them  without  distinction  among  "  birds,**  as  if  all  birds  fisd 
alike,  and  were  ready  and  eager  to  devour  whatever  crop  they  might  find  cul- 
tivated in  the  fields. 

Gardeners  are  even  more  prejudiced,  against  the  hay-bird  in  particular, 
than  farmers  usually  are,  and  in  some  parts  of  England  it  is  opprobriously 
termed  the  i^eny-chopper,  from  a  notion  that  it  devours  the  cherries.  Tiiat 
this  bird  is  very  frequently  found  on  cherry-trees,  is  most  true,  and,  if  watched, 
it  may  be  seen  busily  picking  among  the  fruit,  though,  as  it  never  eats  fruit 
of  any  kind,  it  does  not  touch  the  cherrie^  but  is  in  pursuit  of  the  destruc- 
tive cherry  plant-louse,  a  species  which  is  particularly  injurious,  and  which 
commences  its  ravages  on  the  cherry-leaves  about  the  end  of  April,  when  the 
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bty-lnrd  anriT€8^  as  if  Providence  Cad  ordered  the  insects  to  multiply  at  this 
season  to  supplj  the  hay-birds  with  food.  '  No  more  does  the  haj-biid  ever 
Caste  one  of  the  strawberries  in  the  bed  where  it  may  have  built  its  nest,  nor 
the  peas  in  the  adjoining  kitchen-garden,  its  bill  indeed  being  too  slender  to 
hniise  peas,  and  its  gullet  too  narrow  to  swallow  them  unbruised,  even  were 
it  inclined  (as  it  assuredly  is  not)  to  attack  them.  White  of  Selbome,  there* 
lore,  did  not  manifest  his  usual  accuracy  of  observation,  when  he  said,  that 
the  willow- wrens^  meaning  the  hay-bird  and  chiff-chaff,  are  horrid  pests  in  a 
garden,  destroying  the  peas,  cherries,  and  currants,— an  o{»nion  which  he  no 
doubt  adopted  without  due  examination  from  the  gardeners.  Had  he  ever 
procured  tame  ones,  as  I  have  had,  and  tried  them,  when  very  hungry,  with 
dierries,  currants,  strawberries,  and  with  green  peas  both  raw  and  boiled,  he 
would  have  soon  had  ocular  demonstration  that  they  would  rather  starve  than 
eat  fruit  or  seeds.  So  fiu*,  then,  from  persecuting  and  killing  these  birds,  as 
gardeners  so  frequently  do,  every  means  should  be  taken  to  encourage  them 
to  breed  by  protecting  their  nests. 

Mr  Knapp  correctly  sajrs^of  the  hay-bird,  that  '<  he  comes  in  company  with 
his  travelling  friends,  not  as  a  partaker  of  their  plunder,  appearing  never  to 
abandon  his  appetite  for  insect  food  :  the  species  may  change  with  the  season, 
but  still  it  is  animal:  he  glides  about  our  rows  of  peas,  peeps  under  the  leaves 
of  fruit-trees  for  aphides  and  moths,  continuing  this  harmless  pursuit  until 
the  cold  mornings  of  autumn  drive  him  to  milder  regions.*' 

There  is  little  fear  of  the  nests  of  the  next  species  to  be  noticed  being  taken 
or  destroyed,  for  the  nightingale  (Motacilla  Itucinioy  Linnaeus)^  concilia  her 
nest  so  carefully  that  it  is  rarely  found,  even  where  the  birds  are  most  plen- 
tiful. Nightingales  themselves  being  usually  <^  in  shadiest  covert  hid,**  are 
seldom  seen,  and  many  persons  spend  their  whole  lives  in  the  midst  of  hedges 
and  copses  where  they  abound,  without  knowing  their  appearance.  The  cock 
and  hen  differ  little  in  size  and  colour,  and  are  so  like  the  female  redstart^ 
that  the  latter  is  often  sold  for  a  nightingale.  Our  northern  readers  who  do 
not  know  the  redstart,  may  be  told,  that,  except  In  being  a  trifle  lai^r,  the 
ii%htingale  is  very  like  a  redbreast  in  form  and  colour,  with  the  exception  of 
the  breast,  which  instead  of  being  orange  is  whitish,  and  the  back  rather  more 
brown  or  rusty  than  the  redbreast*8.] 

The  nightingale  is  not  found  in  Ireland,  in  Cornwall,  in  Devonshire,  la 

North  Wales,  nor  in  North  Britain,  seldom,  indeed,  fiulher  north  than  York- 

shhne,  consequently  the  Scotch  ballad  of  the  Banks  of  the  Dee,  beginning 

*'  'TwM  suimner  and  loftly  the  breeses  were  blowiiig,' 
And  fweelly  the  nightingale  tang  from  the  tree," 

is  in  this  respect  erroneous.  In  the  southern  counties,  the  species  abound^ 
arriving  in  April,  and  frequenting  thickets,  hedges,  thick  brambles,  tuiled 
bushes  near  fields,  and  even  gardens  where  there  are  many  low  flowering 
sbrubsL 

It  is  stated  in  some  books,  that  besides  insects,  nightingales  will  eat  berriet 
and  currants,  but  though  they  may  certainly  be  taught  to  eat  fi  uit,  it  is  not 
naturai  to  them,  and  they  will  rarely  if  ever  touch  it  in  a  wild  state^  so  thai 
iMwever  numerous  they  may  be,  the  gardener  may  rest  assured  they  will  do 
hb  crops  no  injury,  while  tbey  will  do  him  considerable  service  by^ 
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numbeFs  of  caterpillars  and  grubs,  as  well  as  the  motbs,  butterflie!i,  and  beetlef 
from  which  these  are  produced.  Even  if  nightingales  should,  as  we  are  cei^ 
vinced  they  do  not,  purloin  a  few  currants,  they  repay  them  well  by  thelo¥e» 
liness  of  their  song,  in  which  they  far  excel  all  the  other  woodland  songsten 
of  Europe,  and  are  only,  it  is  said,  surpassed  by  the  mocking-bird  of  AmerifiK 

There  are  three  pretty  birds  termed  chats — the  whin-chat,  the  stone-cfaat; 
and  the  wheat-ear,  which  may  in  some  sense  be  ranked  as  InBecUvorous  hed||Qk 
birds,  the  stone-chat  particularly,  which  is  fond  of  hedge-rows.  This,  thou|^ 
the  name  i^  similar,  is  not  the  bird  termed  in  Scotland  die  ttane-^hitekery  thk 
being  the  whcat-ear  of  the  English  writers.  The  male  stone-chat  is  readiljc 
distinguished  by  having  the  head,  throat,  and  tail  of  a  deep  black,  tbe  breast 
and  belly  reddish,  while  the  female  is  brownish-blade,  with  the  throat  bladk 
and  spotted  with  whitish  and  reddish  marics.  The  whin-chat,  again,  is  nckt  m 
gayly  coloured,  but  may  be  distittguished  by  its  general  rust-red  colonr,  aad 
by  a  white  line  from  the  nostrils  passing  above  tbe  eyes  as  fhr  as  the  eais> 
This  species  frequents  cabbage-gardens  and  tumip-^elds  after  the  breeding 
season,  and  ought  to  be  protected  because  it  not  only  eats  insects  but  sarall 
shell-snails,  while  it  never  touches  fruits  oar  seeds.  The  wheat-eaar  or  stane* 
chacker  {Scuncola  eenanihe^  Bechstein),  which  frequents  corn-fields,  buildix^ 
in  the  little  heaps  of  stones  gath^ed  from  the  land,  is  equally  beneficial  in 
clearii^  the  crops  from  insects,  without  levying  any  contribution  for  its  set* 
vices. 

The  wagtails,  particularly  the  yellow  one  {Moiacilla  Jlawt,  Linnaeus),  may 
be  observed  in  com^fiekis  as  frequently  as  most  species,  though  they  are  aaow 
usually  seen  running  near  drains  and  furrows  than  about  the  hedges.  ThA 
wagtails  do  not  touch  fruits  nor  seeds,  and  feed  wiioUy  on  insects^  particukr^ 
gnats,  midges,  and  other  fiies  that  tease  cattle,  and  Sar  tbe  purpose  of  catdi* 
ing  these  insects,  the  wagtails  are  not  afiraid  to  run  round  cows  in  the  pas- 
tures ''  close  up  to  their  noses,"  as  White  correctly  states^  ''  and  vnder  their 
bellies,  availing  themselves  of  the  fiies  that  settle  on  their  legs,  and  probablgr 
finding  worms  and  grubs  that  are  roused  by  the  trampling  of  their  £eet*'* 
Wagtails  will,  for  the  same  reason,  follow  the  plough  to  iked,  upon  the  worms 
and  grubs  turned  up  in  the  farrows,  and  in  this  way,  no  doubt,  thousands  of 
wire-worms  and  other  destructive  vermin  are  effectuaUj  destroyed. 

The  tree»pippit  or  titlark  {Anihus  urboremy  Bechstein),  is  another  very  com- 
mon hedge-bird,  whidi  Hves  exclusively  on  insectsL  It  is  not  the  bird  termed 
the  titlifng  or  mo$8^heepef  in  Scotland,  whick  is  the  mendow-pippit  {AnAm 
pratensisy  Bechstein) ;  but  this  may  also  be  seen  on  hedges,  on  the  confines  of 
moors,  though  it  seems  to  like  best  to  take  Id  the  bent  or  the  open  heath. 
These  birds  much  more  resemble  thowagfails  than  the  larks  in  their  farm  and 
habits^  though  their  colours  are  ramyar  to  the  lark&  They  never  hop  with 
both  legs  like  a  sparrow,  but  when  th^  walk  or  run,  put  one  leg  before  the 
other  like  the  wagtails,  and  like  them  also  they  move  their  tails  up  and  dowi, 
but  not  quite  so  much, — a  habit  which  the  sky-larks  ka^  wood-larks  are  not  ob- 
served to  have. 

In  the  autuioB,  when  the  pippits  are  preparing  to  depart  for  a  warmev  dj^ 
mate  to  winter  in,  they  may  be  observed  to  be  somethnes  numerous  (thntig^ 
Ihey  ntfcr  eoDgregate  in  flocks)  in  nMrbet<^^ens  and  in  cultivated  fields 


T^  Fj^i»  0m,  it^MoamiGmmu  ft? 


'iwiliiiJMV  dflng^tke auutfcprn  cwwt ;  though  Ib  n^^ise  do  Utey  cmnnil  de. 
■iiilitlM  iHi  fniif  ■  nr  sfedi^  Iml  hoflllj  search  after  the  autunnal  hatches  of 
iiltini.niiiiii  Mid  grubs,  or  the  Bnoller  flies  and  beetles  wMch  thej  find  ameHg 
th0  herbage. 

:  As  tile  titlarks^  chats,  and  wi^tails,  together  with  the  dunnock  or  hedges 
Wfmmmy  axe  move  comoioiilj  selected  as  step-mothers  by  the  cuckoo,  who  is 
well  ascertained  to  build  no  nest,  and  never  -hatches  her  own  eggs,  it  may 
1m  proper  to  mentisB  here,  that  the  cuckoo  is  exduslTelj  an  insect*eat!ng 
]i0dge4iixd.  It  if  so  shj  and  warj  Umt  it  is  not  easilj  approached  so  as  to  be 
diathictfy  seen  while  nttiz^  on  a  hedge  or  a  tree,  but  it  may  frequently  be 
seen  ob  the  win^  when  it  so  much  resembles  the  kestril  or  sparrow-hawk, 
that  the  swaUowa  and  other  small  birds  appear  to  mistake  it,  and  buffet  it 
with  ball  and  wiog  tiftl  it  agsm  alights,  when  they  leave  it  alone.  Except  from 
the  popidar  saying  in  Scotland,  that  the  cuckoo  becomes  hoarse,  or  ceases  her 
monotonous  note  when  she  gets  a  bear-awn  in  her  throat,  I  am  not  aware  of 
this  bird  being  accused  of  committing  depredations  on  com  crops.  The  error 
(if  errwrit  be)  may  iMTeariaen  firom  the  cuckoo  becoming  nlent  about  the 
leasoD  that  bear  or  luurley  comes  into  ear  and  shews  its  awns.  As  for  the  no- 
ttoDi  of  the  cuckoo  ever  feeding  on  the  ears  of  barley,  either  green  or  ripe,  it 
is  certainly  quite  unfounded.  Its  chief  food  is  the  larger  caterpillar,  such  as 
tbose  of  the  buff-tip-moth,  as  well  as  the  moths  themselves,  and  butter- 
iiieS)  dragon-flle^  and  the  like,  facts  which  have  been  repeatedly  verified 
by  opening  the  stomachs  of  cuckoos  that  have  been  shot.  Both  the  cuckoo 
and  its  young  being  very  voracious  eaters,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  ever  satisfied, 
the  number  of  destructive  insects  which  they  devour  must  be  very  great ;  and 
iiMioe  they  ou^t  to  be  protected  by  the  farmer  and  gardener,  as  ranking 
^■pnnna  tfacir  best  f rieods. 

The  common  fly-catcher  {Muscicmpa  grissola,  Linntens)  is  one  of  the  most 
dtddedly  inaectivoTDUs  of  aU  our  hedge-birds.  It  is  nearly  the  size  of  the 
dnBDodL  or  iiedge-spsrrow,  and  not  unlike  it  in  colour,  being  rather  lighter, 
with  a  few  whitiafa  streaks  on  the  plumage.  1  had  one  in  a  cage  with  a  num. 
\gr  of  other  so&^illed  birds,  but  it  could  never  be  brought  to  touch  any  thing 
Vnt  knect  or  animal  food,  and  uttered  the  most  pitiful  cries  when  a  fly  or  a 
neal-worm  was  filched  from  it  by  any  of  the  others.  The  fly-catcher  differs 
eoBodenbly  in  his  mode  of  hunting  fliom  several  other  species  which  take  in- 
sects  daefly  on  the  wing.  '  Instead  of  Ireeping  up  a  continuous  flight  like  the 
swtSkm  or  the  bat,  the  fly-catcher,  like  his  fellow  hedge-hunters  the  dragon- 
flies,  diooses  a  staition  where  he  can  take  good  observation  of  all  the  insects 
wlddi  may  Tenttnre  within  his  boundaries ;  generally  the  top  of  a  gate-post,  a 
stake  in  Uie  hedge,  a  dead  leafless  branch,  a  tall  stick  in  the  middle  of  a  grass 
flot,  the  iiffjecthig  stone  of  building,  or  the  naked  spray  of  a  tree.  From 
sndi »  station  he  wffl  remain  in  constant  activity  the  greater  part  of  a  sum- 
mer's dayi  springfaig  forth,  catching  a  fly  In  the  air,  and  returning  to  swallow 
it,  opturing  one  moment  and  resting  the  next  to  prepare  for  another.  White 
of  Belbome  says  it  luurdly  ever  touches  the  ground;  but  this  does  not 
agfee  wWl  my  observation,  for  I  have  frequently  seen  fly.  catchers  dart  down 
ftm  tbeir  watch-post  to  seize  some  unludcy  caterpillars  that  had  crept  hito 
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Tiew';  and  another  species,  the  pied  fly*catcher,  which  I  had  in  a  room  full  of 
bii^  not  caged,  would  dart  down  in  a  moment  on  anj  insect  thrown  on  the 
floor.  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  the  fly-catcher  is  not  the  only  bird 
that  springs  up  from  a  fixed  station  to  take  flies  on  the  wing,  it  being  th^ 
common  practice  of  the  chaffinch,  the  black  redstart,  and  several  other  birds ; 
while  the  nightingale  and  the  red-breast  dart  down  in  the  way  just  described 
to  seize  insects  on  the  ground. 

The  fiusher  or  lesser  butcher-bird,  (Lanius  CoUurio),  popularly  termed  Jack 
Baker  in  the  south,  is  larger  than  a  redbreast,  but  smaller  than  a  thrush,  and 
is  readily  distinguished  by  the  reddish- brown  colour  of  the  back.  It  is  very 
common  in  the  hedges  in  some  localities,  where  it  builds  a  neat  and  large  nest. 
Its  chief  food  consists  of  beetles  and  flies,  particularly  the  breeze  flies  which 
tease  cattle,  and  even  wasps  and  bees,  and  hence  it  may  be  destructive  to 
hlve«bees  ;  but  this  is  the  only  damage  it  does  to  the  fiumer  or  gardener,  foi^ 
it  never  touches  fruits  or  seeds.  When  it  is  pinched  for  insect  fbod,  it  feeds 
on  field  mice,  lizards,  and  small  birds,  transfixing  them,  as  it  does  humble 
bees,  on  a  thorn,  and  tearing  them  to  pieces.  In  houses  much  infested  with 
flies,  a  tame  flusher  is  a  useful  pet,  for,  leaving  it  at  Luge  in  a  room,  it  will 
soon  clear  it  of  the  flies,  and  if  a  thorn  branch  be  given  it  to  perch  upon,  it 
will  carry  the  flies  thither  and  impale  them  on  a  thorn  before  eating  theni. 
To  these  many  other  hedge-birds  might  be  added,  such  as  the  night-jar,  the 
sedge-bird,  the  wryneck,  the  creeper,  and  the  bottle- tit,  none  of  which  are  in 
the  least  destructive,  while,  from  their  feeding  exclusively,  or  nearly  so,  on 
insects,  they  are  of  much  service  in  diminishing  the  numbers  of  such  as  art 
injurious  to  field  and  garden  crops. 

2.  Insectivonms  Hedge-Bird*  which  partiaUy  eat  FruiU  or  Swds.'-'The  com- 
mon wren,  popularly  termed  the  Kitty  wren,  or  the  Jenny  wren,  is  the  first 
bird  which  I  shall  notice  under  the  present  division.  4ts  diminutive  slze^ 
and  its  tail  perked  up  as  if  it  were  trying  to  imitate  a  well-pleased  dog,  lit 
once  distinguish  it  from  every  other  hedge-bird.  Its  habits  are  also  somewhat 
peculiar,  for  though  it  flits  up  and  down  among  the  branches  of  a  hedge,  it 
rarely  runs  up  and  around  the  trunk  of  a  tree  like  the  creeper,  fCerifua 
famUiaris)^  nor  does  it  usually  get  so  high  up  as  the  tits  (Pari)^  preferring 
the  root  branches  and  those  which  hang  over  water,  where  gnats  and  other 
night- moving  aquatic  insects  lodge  in  the  day  time,  overshadowed  from  the 
light.  On  these  the  wren  banquets  both  in  summer  and  winter,  and  may  fie* 
quently  be  seen  about  hedges,  bams,  stables,  farm-yards,'  walls,  and  piles  of 
wood.  It  is  said  to  eat  small  berries,  such  as  those  of  the  elder  and  smaU 
seeds,  but  it  is  certain  none  of  these  constitute  its  staple  food  at  any  seasoD» 
and  so  long  as  it  can  find  a  gnat  or  a  small  beetle,  it  will  rarely  touch  them. 
From  its  being  a  prolific  breeder,  and  the  young,  though  so  small,  being  vo- 
racious eaters,  the  wren  must  tend  greatly  to  keep  down  the  numbers  of  seve« 
ral  sorts  of  destructive  insects,  particularly  in  gardens  and  orchards. 

The  hedge-sparrow  or  dunnock  {Accentor  modularise  Bechstein),  although 
a  much  larger  bird,  is  very  similar  in  habits  to  the  wren,  and  even  bears  some 
resemblance  to  it  in  its  calls,  and  in  the  notes  of  its  song.  The  common  name 
of  hedge-sparrow  or  dyke-sparrow  is  very  inappropriate,  inasmuch  as  it  htii 
Httle  similarity  to  the  sparrow,  except  perhaps  in  its  sombre  colours,  and  hi 
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Ha  being  somewhat  omziivorous,  as  indeed  is  almost  indispensable  to  aH  wild 
birds  that  have  to  shift  for  tlieir  food  throughout  our  British  winters.  The 
dunnock,  however,  is,  b j  the  form  of  its  bill,  distinctly  i^  insectivorous  bixifl^ 
and  anjr  other  food  which  it  may  be  found  to  eat  is  rather  accidental  than 
otherwise.  "<  When  wild,"  says  Dr  Bechstein,  '<'the  great  varieties  of  things 
which  serve  it  for  food  prevent  its  ever  being  at  a  loss  throughout  the  year. 
It  is  equally  Gmd  of  small  insects,  and  worms,  and  small  seeds.  In  spring  it 
feeds  on  flies,  caterpillars,  grubs,  and  maggots,  which  it  seeks  for  in  the  hedg^ 
bushes,  and  in  the  earth.  In  summer  it  feeds  chiefly  on  caterpillars ;  in  au« 
tumn  on  seeds  of  all  kinds  and  elder-berries ;  and  in  winter,  when  the  snow  has 
covered  all  seeds,  it  has  recourse  to  insects  hid  in  the  creeks  and  crevices  of 
walls  and  trees."* 

On  opening  the  stomachs  of  this  species  which  have  been  accidentally  kiUed, 
oats  have  been  found  along  with  other  seeds ;  but  this  was  in  the  winter  time 
when  their  more  natural  food  is  scarce,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  ever  eats 
a  single  grain  of  oats  from  the  field  in  autumn,  while  insects  are  plentiful,  ot 
while  berries  may  be  procured.    With  respect  to  its  depredations  on  gaxdena> 
these  seem  to  be  equally  unimportant  as  its  attacks  upon  oats,  for  though  it 
would  certainly  not  refuse  a  bunch  of  currants,  provided  there  were  no  abun* 
dance  of  insects,  yet  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  r^^lar  visitant  in  gardens,  and 
prefers  to  hunt  about  among  hedges  and  scattered  low  bushes  in  fields  and 
commons.    In  winter  ic  is  more  common  in  gardens,  and  when  it  cannot  und 
gnats  or  beetles,  half  benumbed  as  they  then  are  with  the  cdd,  it  will  loolc 
out  for  the  smaller  seeds,  such  as  thdse  of  pimpernel,  speedwell,  lychnis,  or 
sweetwilliams,  which  it  may  chance  to  find  as  weeds,  or  as  ungathered  in  the 
flower  border.    The  insects  which  it  destroys  must,  I  should  think,  most 
amply  compensate  fbr  the  slight  loss  it  may  occasion  in  picking  a  few  chance 
currants  or  a  head  or  two  of  flower-seeds ;  and,  therefore,  far  from  it  being 
proper  to  kill  this  ^  aober  suited'*  bird,  whose  simple  but  agreeable  song  is  on^ 
amongst  the  earliest  indications  of  the  return  of  spring  and  fine  weather,  the 
gardener  would  do  well  to  protect  it  and  save  its  pretty  blue  eggs  £rom  the 
thoughtless  plunder  of  bird-nesting  school-boys.     Mr  Enapp  is  of  opinioni 
that  the  dunnock  and  similar  insectivorous  birds,  when  they  cannot  procure 
insect-food  in  winter,  feed  on  the  seeds  of  mosses,  such  as  the  hygrometer 
moss,  which  abounds  both  on  walls  and  by  the  edges  of  gravel  walks ;  but,  if 
it  were  so,  the  birds  would  somethne  or  other  be  observed  searching  for  the 
cajMules,  though  it  is  not  said  this  was  observed,  and  certainly  has  never  been 
xemarked  by  me  in  a  long  course  of  very  minute  observations  of  the  habits  of 
Iklida. 

Next  to  the  house^iparrow,  the  redbreast  is  perhaps  the  best  known  and 
most  universally  diffused  bird  in  Uiis  coimtry,  where  it  abides  through, 
the  winter,  though  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  it  ii 
only  a  summer  visitant  like  the  nightingale  or  the  blackcap  in  the  south,  and 
is  seldom  seen  fiimiliarly  about  houses,  making  acquaintance  with  cottages  fisr 
tUe  purpose  of  procuring  a  few  crumbs  of  bread,  when  forage  becomes  scanty 
mud  precarious  in  the  <<  woods  and  wilds'*  where  it  has  qpent  the  summer  and 
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nared  its  jonng.  Tlie  liaMts  of  the  radbrent,  thmi^ nr  well  koowm  to  ererj 
peasant,  sre  Tery  frequdirtiy  iBfitKprcseiited  in  book%  and  henoe  it  is  die  kta 
to  be  woncfered-  at,  tliat  unftundcd  p»judices  should  exist  against  otkec 
species  not  so  eoinraoo  as  tfeds  unirciaal  fitToiirite.  It  is  saad,  for  instancs^ 
that  t^ieredlkpeast  slwayv  Retakes  itself  to  tbe  woods  in  saanaer,  and  onlj 
comes  near  Tilbige»  and  Kms-honses  about  the  approach  of  winter.  This  haa 
arisen  flnom  copying  ftfvign  obsenrers,  who  are  right  so  lar  as  continental  red- 
bfcasts  are*  cenecracdy  Iwtwrang-with  respect  to  British  redbreasts.  ^  la 
summer,"  svfs  Dr  Becfastein,  <^  thej  most  be  sought  in  woods ;  thej  return 
to  us  aboua  the  middle  of  Martli,  and  stop  for  a  fortnight  in  the  hedges,  and 
then  proceed  to  tito  woodsL  In  Ottober  thej  return  towards  the  bu^es,  which 
they  busily  search  as  they  travel  and  proceed  gradually  to  their  destinatioB^ 
Seme  delay  their  departure  tiU  November,  some  will  even  remain  here  and 
tiitre  throughout  the  wintei^  but  generally  to  their  cost,  as  their  life  is  usu- 
ally sacrificed  ta  these  delays.  Necessity  then  forces  them  to  draw  near  to 
houses,  diii^hiia,  and  alaUas." 

Now,  it  is  evident  finm  these  remarks  of  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  ori» 
ginal  of  the  Continental  naturaliata,  that  our  British  redbreasts  liave  very 
difibrent  habitsL  As  there  are  few  or  no  detached  farm-houses  in  most  parts 
of  the  Continent,  the  fiumers  all  congregating  into  villages  or  towns,  for  the 
sake  of  society,  in  peace  and  mutual  protection  during  war,  it  may  be 
thoQght  that  the  redbreasts  are  deterred  by  Uie  multitude  of  houses  from 
iqiproaching  human  neighbourhoods,  while  in  Britain  they  learn  sociality  hj 
degrees,  first  about  detached  cottages  and  farm-houses,  which  gradually  em- 
bolden them  to  vaiture  into  villages  and  towns,  and  even  into  crowded  citie% 
finr  they  may  be  seen  in  the  Temple  Gardens  and  the  squares  in  the  vexy 
centre  of  London—^  circumstance  which  must  appear  not  a  little  surprising 
to  Continental  omitheiogiats.  I  have  little  doubt  indeed  of  tbe  fact,  though 
I  cfuinot  prove  it,  that  some  of  them  even  breed  iu  such  places  as  the  Temple 
Gardens,  it  being  far  from  true  tbat  they  all  retire  to  the  woods  during  sum- 


Although  the  redbreast  may  occasionally  purloin  a  currant  from  the  garden 
or  as  eidecbcsry  firom  the  fenee,  it  ii  decidedly  an  insectivorous  bird,  as  Jm 
proved,  were  it  nothing  more,  by  its  ungregarioos  habits.  IVIost  animal* 
which  feed  en  v^^eiabk  productions^  such  aa  the  sheep^  are  social  and  grega*. 
rioas^  on  aKcauait  of  their  faod,  aa  we  shall  afterwards  see  more  fully  illustr»* 
tad ;  but,  in  the  caaa  of  animala,  such  as  the  fox,  that  feed  on  live  food,  whick 
ia  usually  niDra  precsfrioua  and  leas  abundant,  it  would  never  do  to  assodata 
in  numbers.  The  redbreast,  therefore,  is  compelled  to  be  unsocial  to  pnf 
aarve  his  etistencei  for,  were  redbreasts  to  eongregaU  like  house-sparrova, 
they  would  soon  eat  up  all  the  worms  and  insects  around  their  haunts^ 
whereas  one  Ux^  may  contrive  to  subsist  for  months  there.  Instiuctireljr 
tfware  of  this,  aa  it  should  seem,  the  redbreast  will  allow  no  intruder  to  te» 
main  within  his  chosen  haunta  witlmiit  d<Hng  fierce  battle ;  and,  though  audi 
strife  for  territorial  dominion  nurdy,  I  believe,  provea  mortal,  it  is  alw^|» 
airfkiently  gatthig  to  the  defeated  bird  to  make  him  depart,  and  to  prcFant 
his  future  inroads. 
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It  would  appear  from  some  canual  observations^  that  the  redbreast,  as  well 
as  the  Uackcap  and  similar  birds,  feed  their  joung  on  a  greater  proportion  of 
small  fruit,  when  they  can  procure  it,  than  thej  care  to  select  for  their  own 
citing;  for  the  redbreast  has  been  seen  to  feed  his  joung  almost  exclusivelj 
en  red  currants ;  but  as  the  redbreast  is  a  very  early  breeder,  it  is  impossibly 
to  procure  any  small  fruit,  at  least  for  the  first  brood,  unless  privet  or  bitter- 
sweet berries  be  had  £rom  the  beiges.  I  once  had  a  caged  redbreast,  which 
would  eat  bitter-sweet  berries,  though  no  ether  £ruit.eating  bird  would  touch 
thenu 

The  redstart  is  by  no  means  so  cimimon  a  bird  as  the  redbreast,  which  it 
greatly  resembles  in  feeding,  and  in  some  of  its  habits,  while  the  hen  redstart 
may  more  readily  be  taken  for  a  robin  without  the  orange  breast^  than  for  a 
nightingale,  aa  it  often  is.  The  cock  redstart,  however,  when  in  fiiU  plur 
mag^  that  is,  during  Uie  breeding-season  and  after  moulting,  is  much  greyer 
in  colour,  with  his  white  forehead,  his  deep  blue*grey  head  aad  back,  his 
black  throat,  and  his  shining  red  tail,  rump,  and  breast  The  blue  eggs^ 
again,  may  be  mistaken  for  those  of  the  dunnock. 

The  food  of  the  redstart  is  so  similar  to  that  of  the  robin,  that  the  same 
Temarks  will  apply ;  but  it  is  more  a  garden  bird  than  the  robin,  building 
most  usually  in  the  hole  of  a  wall,  and  feeding  its  young  with  such  insects  or 
caterpillars  as  it  can  find  in  the  bushes.  As  it  eats  both  elder-berries  or  cur- 
rants itself,  though  by  no  means  so  fond  of  them  as  it  is  of  worms  and  insects^ 
it  is  very  probable  that  it  may  feed  its  young  with  these  as  the  redbreast  and 
blackcap  are  known  to  do.  It  can  rarely,  therefore^  do  much  damage ;  and, 
though  a  few  currants  may  sometimes  be  purloined,  yet  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  the  redstart  always  saving  many  more  than  it  ever  consumes,  by 
devouring  so  great  a  number  of  the  leaf>rolling  caterpillars  which  so  exten- 
sively deform  and  weaken  the  currant  bushes  in  gardens. 

There  are  several  species  of  very  pretty  and  active  little  birds,  termed  tits 
or  tit-mice  from  their  peculiar  motions,  which  will  most  apprG|>riately  fall  to 
be  considered  here.  The  several  species  dififer  ia  size,  in  colour,  and  in  a  few 
other  peculiarities,  but  nevertheless  have  a  great  similarity  in  their  habits 
and  in  their  food,  and  although  they  are  certainly  insectivorous,  they  are  also 
muck  more  omnivorous  than  any  of  the  preceding  species.  The  most  distinct 
of  all  is  the  bottle-tit,  so  called  on  account  of  the  bottle-like  appearance  of  its 
Bfst;  but  this  species  not  being  omnivorous,  like  the  others,  and  living 
wholly  on  insects,  I  shall  pass  over  with  the  remark,  that  nearly  all  which 
I  have  already  said  on  the  habits  of  the  gold^rested  wren  will  apply  to  it, 
except  that  the  bottle-tit  does  not  seem  to  frequent  the  northern  parts  of  the 
island  like  the  other. 

The  best  known  of  the  species  is  the  tomtit  {Parus  c<gruletu,  Lin.),  called 
in  Scotland  the  blue^whaupt — a  prying,  impudent,  fearless  little  fellow,  capa- 
ble of  subsisting  where  almost  no  other  bird  could  find  food,  inasmuch  as  no- 
thing comes  amiaf  to  him  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  nature  that  he  can  peck 
inla  with  his  snoall  black  bill,  as  hard  as  horn,  and  as  sharp  as  a  broad  awl. 
With  this  efficient  instrument,  be  speedily  breaks  up  the  hard  wing-cases  of 
all  sorts  of  beetleO|  and  the  envelopes  of  chrysalides  and  pupis,  and  will  (to  get 
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at  these),  dig  into  the  bark  of  trees  like  the  woodpecker,  and  also  into  their 
buds.  This^  however,  so  far  from  being  a  destructive,  is  a  very  salutary  ha« 
bit,  for  the  torn-tit  does  not,  like  the  bullfinch,  eat  the  buds  themselves,  but 
<^  the  worm  i'  the  bud"  within,  discovered  by  a  similar  instinct  to  that  hy 
which  the  snipe  discovers  worms  beneath  the  sur&ce  of  the  soiL  Were  the 
worm  left  in  the  bud,  it  would  to  a  certainty  destroy  it  by  eating  out  the 
core,  and  not  only  so,  but,  when  it  arrived  at  insect  maturity,  would  become 
the  parent  of  a  numerous  brood  of  other  worms,  each  feeding  on  a  bud,  and 
in  this  way  might  do  very  considerable  injury.  The  unwearied  activity  and 
perseverance  of  the  tomtits,  by  visiting  and  unworming  an  incalculable  num- 
ber of  wormed-buds,  must  therefore  prove  very  beneficial  in  gardens  and  or- 
chards, destroying  so  many  latent  pests  that  no  human  penetration  could  dis- 
cover. EquaUy  beneficial  are  the  services  of  this  bird  in  discovering  and  de- 
vouring the  pupee  and  chrysalides  in  crevices  and  chinks  of  the  bark  of  trees^ 
for  nearly  all  such  found  in  these  situations  are  from  caterpillars  which  have 
fed  on  the  leaves,  and  of  course  would  give  origin  to  similar  caterpillars,  were 
they  permitted  to  undergo  their  transformations. 

In  consequence  of  their  eating  animal  food,  and  having  harder  bills  than 
the  redbreast  and  dunnock,  the  tomtits  often  procure  a  meal  from  the  bits  of 
meat  or  sinew  left  on  bones,  though  they  prefer  (when  they  can  get  it)  any 
remains  of  the  marrow,  and  next  to  that  they  like  suet,  and  will  not  refuse 
lard  or  a  bit  of  fat  bacon.  They  will  even  try  to  loosen  the  teeth  of  a  sheep's 
jaw  to  see  what  they  can  find  in  the  socket ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  dainty  bits  of 
fat,  will  venture  with  little  fear  up  to  the  very  door-way  of  a  butcher's  shop. 

With  respect  to  vegetable  food,  they  are  no  less  knowing,  and  prefer  what 
is  delicate  as  well  as  nutritive,  being  particularly  fond  of  every  sort  of  nuts 
and  the  larger  seeds,  which  most  resemble  nuts  in  quality,  such  as  the  seeds 
of  sunflower,  hemp,  pease,  and  the  like.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  their 
small  beak,  hard  though  it  be,  is  inadequate  to  manage  such  large  seeds  in  the 
way  they  are  shelled  by  the  linnet  or  the  bullfinch ;  but  the  torn- tit  is  a  most 
dexterous  and  ingenious  seed-breaker.  In  the  case  of  a  pod  of  Prussian  blue 
pease,  for  example,  he  will  first  peck  a  hole  through  the  shuck  or  shaiip  to 
get  at  a  pea,  and  this,  when  he  has  procured  it,  he  fixes  between  his  claws 
while  he  hammers  away  at  it  with  his  bill  tiU  he  gets  at  the  mealy  kernel, 
which  he  hollows  out  and  devours,  leaving  the  empty  shell.  He  does  the 
same  with  a  hemp-seed,  and  it  is  surprising  to  observe  how  small  a  hole  in 
the  shell  will  sometimes  suffice  to  enable  him  to  get  at  the  whole  contents. 

Dr  Bechstein  says  that  the  tom-tit  eats  berries ;  and,  from  its  omnivorous 
habits,  this  is  not  improbable ;  but  I  have  never  myself  observed  the  fact : 
and,  though  I  have  seen  it  pecking  holes  in  fallen  apples  (never  in  those  still 
on  the  trees),  I  am  by  no  means  certain  whether  this  was  not  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  at  some  grub  whose  depredations  had  caused  the  fall  of  the  fruit, 
or  to  obtain  the  seeds  at  the  core.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  bird  certainly  c6kn- 
mits  very  few  or  trifling  depredations  un  any  sort  of  garden-fruit ;  and,  upon 
the  whole,  may  be  considered  as  producing  more  benefit  than  injury  to  culti- 
vators ;  yet,  from  some  prejudice  against  the  bird,  an  exterminating  wat  is 
carried  on  against  it  by  parbh  rewacds  in  some  parts  of  England. 
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^^  We  still  continue  here,**  says  Mr  Knapp,  *'  that  very  ancient  custom  of 
giving  parish  rewards  for  the  destruction  of  various  creatures  included  in  th^ 
doiomination  of  vermin.  In  former  times  it  may  have  been  found  necessary 
to  keep  under  or  reduce  the  numbers  of  many  predaceous  animals,  which,  in 
a  thickly  wooded  country,  with  an  inferior  population,  might  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  injury;  and  we  even  find  parliamentary  statutes  enacted  for  this 
purpose ;  but  now,  however,  our  losses  by  such  means  have  become  a  petty 
grievance ;  our  game-keepers  do  their  part  in  removing  pests  of  this  nature, 
and  the  plough  and  the  axe  leave  little  harbour  for  the  few  that  escape ;  and 
thus  we  war  on  the  smaller  races  of  creation  and  call  them  vermin.  .  An  item 
passed  in  one  of  our  late  churchwarden's  accounts  was  '  for  seventeen  dozen 
of  tomtit's  heads.'  In  what  evil  hour,  or  for  what  crime,  this  poor  little  bird 
could  have  incurred  the  anathema  of  a  parish,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture. 
In  summer  it  certainly  will  regale  itself  with  our  garden  pease,  and  shells 
or  pods  of  marrowfats  with  great  deterity ;  but  this,  we  believe,  is  the  ex* 
tent  of  its  criminality.  Yet  for  this  venial  indulgence  do  we  proscribe  it, 
rank  it  with  vermin,  and  set  a  price  upon  its  head,  giving  fourpence  for  the 
dozen,  probably  the  ancient  payment  when  the  groat  was  a  coin.  However 
powerful  the  stimulus  was  then,  we  yet  find  it  a  sufficient  inducement  to  our 
idle  bat-fowling  boys,  to  bring  baskets  of  poor  toms'  heads  to  our  church- 
warden's door."  These  birds  are  not,  however,  most  usually  taken  by  bat- 
fowling^ but  by  snares  and  other  contrivances,  of  none  of  which  the  tomtit 
is  the  least  afraid.  White  of  Selbome  says,  that,  when  a  boy,  he  had  known 
twenty  tomtits  caught  in  a  morning,  with  snap-mouse-traps,  baited  with  suet, 
and  I  have  known  considerable  numbers  taken  in  Scotland  with  horse-hair 
nooses  or  ffimt,  baited  with  bread  or  hemp-seed. 

There  are  two  other  species  sufficiently  resembling  the  tomtit  in  size  and 
general  appearance,  to  be  confounded  with  it  in  a  hoy*s  basket  full  of  heads 
taken  to  the  church- wardens,  though  readily  distinguished  by  naturalists,  and 
even  by  bird-nesting  boys.  These  are  the  cole- tit  (Panuater)  and  the  marsh- 
tit  (P.paiusirU),  Both  of  these  have  black  heads,  while  the  tomtit's  head  is  blue.^ 
The  coJe-tit  is  also  at  once  readily  distinguished  by  its  shining  glossy  black 
head  and  throat,  from  the  marsh-tit,  with  its  dull,  not  shining  black  head  and 
chin.  The  cole-tit,  besides  feeding  on  the  same  sorts  of  food  as  the  tomtit, 
though  not  so  omnivorously,  is  very  fond  of  pine-seeds,  on  which  account  it 
most  abounds  in  fir-forests  and  plantations.  During  the  autumn  and  winter 
both  of  these  come  into  gardens  and  orchards  like  the  tomtit,  in  families  or 
small  flocks,  but  do  little  or  no  injury.  This  is  the  only  species  of  tit,  I  be- 
lieve, which  builds  in  holes  on  the  ground,  in  preference  to  holes  in  trees  and 
walls.  The  marsh-tit  is  perhaps  more  common  in  this  country  than  the  cole- 
tit,  and  a  fiunily  of  them  may  often  be  seen  in  the  autumn  attacking  the  ripe 
seeds  of  a  sunflower,  which,  when  they  have  discovered,  they  daUy  visit 
8o  lung  as  a  single  seed  remains,  holding  each  seed  firmly  between  their  claws 
till  it  is  neatly  unkemelled.  They  maj  occasionally  taste  other  seeds,  but 
prefer  those  of  the  sunflower  to  every  other,  and  this,  I  believe,  is  the  full 
extent  of  their  depredations. 

The  greater  tit,  oxey^  joe-bent,  or  willow-biter,  as  it  is  variously  termed. 
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has  also  a  shining  black  head  and  breast  like  the  cole^tit,  but  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  others  bj  being  nearly  a  third  larger,  while  it  is  more 
gayly  coloured  with  yellow,  olive,  and  blue.  The  greater  size  and  strength 
of  its  bill  renders  it  more  capable  of  digging  into  the  crevices  of  the  bark  of 
trees  than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  it  is  also  fonder  of  climbing  up  the  trunks 
of  trees  than  the  tomtit,  in  pursuit  of  lurking  grubs  and  beetles.  In  this 
way  it  is  of  essential  benefit  in  orchards  and  gardens,  and  ought  not  to  be 
begrudged  a  walnut  or  a  filbert  m  reward  for  its  services,  and  even  were  all 
the  roots  and  seeds  reckoned  up  which  these  birds  may  occasionally  eat,  they 
would  be  of  such  small  amount  as  to  be  unworthy  of  consideration. 

Having  thus  given  brief  sketches,  whose  general  accuracy  I  can  safely 
vouch  for  from  personal  observation,  I  ^udi  pn>ceed  to  the  next  division  of 
our  subject  in  the  next  number.  J.  R. 

(To  be  conHnued.) 


ON  THE  AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  ARMAGH. 

By  Mr  Hemey  L.  Lindsay,  Civil  En;pneer  and  County  Surveyor  of 

Armagh. 

Thk  county  of  Armagh  is  well  situate  for  agricultural  and 
commercial  purposes,  being  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  sea- 
port town  of  Newry,  and  stretching  thence  norlh-west  till  it 
meets  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and  Monaghan,  leaving  the  county 
of  Down  between  it  and  the  sea  towards  Belfast.  Its  greatest 
length  from  near  Newry  to  Charlemont,  is  32  English  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  from  west  to  east,  about  20;  it  con- 
tains 484}  square  miles,  including  mountains,  bogs,  and  lakes, 
which,  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  form  a  very  considerable 
feature,  and  of  which  further  notice  will  be  taken  in  the  se- 
quel. It  contains  a  population  of  220,651  inhabitants,  ac- 
cording to  the  late  census,  all  engaged  in  agricultural  and  ma- 
nufacturing pursuits ;  and  if  it  be  considered  that  the  arable 
land  of  the  county  is  comprised  within  a  space  of  413  square 
milesp  it  will  leave,  at  an  average,  534  inhabitants  for  every 
square  mile  of  cultivated  ground. 

The  county  is  divided  into  eight  baronies,  but  nature  seons 
to  have  made  but  two  grand  divisions  of  it,  not  only  in  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  people,  but  in  the  altitudinal  position 
and  quality  of  the  schI,  by  a  line  of  hiUs  which  stretch  from  Newry 
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to  die  east  of  Newtowi^amiltoD,  and  thence  on  to  Keady  and 
Middfetown^  dividing  the  county  into  nearly  two  equal  parts, 
learing  to  the  west,  or  unimproved  side,  the  harionie»  of  Upper 
Orier  and  Upper  Fews,  and  part  of  the  baronies-of  Lower  Fews, 
Armagh,  and  Tureny>  and  leaving  to  the  east,  or  improved  side, 
the  remamiiig  portion  of  the  baronies  of  Lower  Fews,  Armagh, 
and  Tureny,  and  the  baronies  of  Lower  Orier,  Oneiknd  West, 
and  Oneiland  East. 

The  western  divi^on  of  the  county  is  chiefly  mountainous  and 
barren.  Of  the  mountains,  the  highest  is  Skive  Gullion^  near 
the  town  of  ForiLhill ;  it  is  1750  feet  above  the  Level  of  the  se% 
and  the  Armaghbrei^ue  mountains,  situate  between  Newry  and 
Keady,  are  l&OO  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  cultivated  parts  of  this  division  of  the  county  are  ,gene- 
cally  composed  of  ai'gillaceous  earth  with,  in  some  parts,  a  clayey 
subsoil,  and  in  other  places,  rock  and  a  kind  of  granite  and  sand- 
stona  The  general  aspect  is  poor  4uid  barren,  with  scattered 
hamlets,  mostly  erected  in  the  rudest  manner,  upon  spots  of 
ground  which  have  been  reclaimed  either  from  bqff  or  mountain^ 
or,  at  greater  labour,  cleared  of  stones  which  had  previously 
cov^ed  the  surface. 

The  manners  of  the  people  are  rude  and  uncultivated,  and 
particularly  so  on  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Moni^han,  where 
the  people  seem  to  be  of  a  fiercer  race  than  those  in  the  interior 
of  the  district ;  and  though  they  may  appear  a  simple  people 
in  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  yet,  in  their  local  disputes,  and  in 
the  ancient  Irish  customs,  some  of  which  they  still  retain,  there 
appear  much  discontent,  and  habitual  idleness,  sufficient  to  cre- 
ate a  feeling  of  surprise  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  is  in  any 
degree  acquainted  with  the  maxims  and  regulations  which 
govern  the  habits,  and  arrange  the  intercourse,  of  a  well  ordered 
community. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  county  is 
pleasingly  sublime,  and  affords,  in  the  vernal  season  of  the  year, 
one  of  the  grandest  spectacles  to  the  traveller,  that  the  eye  can 
behold ;  it  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the  garden  of  Ireland.  But 
this  delightful  view  is  not  produced  by  the  excellence  of  the 
piode  of  culture,  as  under  that  head  it  will  be  described  as  de 
ficient  in  numerous  instances.     The  beauty  of  this  district  is 
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entirely  owing  to  the  ground  being  diversified  by  a  series  of 
hill  and  dale,  which  present  an  undulating  surface  that  seems  to 
be  more  the  work  of  art  than  of  nature.   The  regular  forma^ 
tion,  and  variety  in  appearance,  of  the  convexities  of  those 
little  hills  which  so  numerously  and  closely  intercept  the  distant 
view,  present  at  different  positions,  the  most  diversified  land- 
scapes, the  combinations  of  which  produce  a  beautiful  panoramic 
effect.     The  natural  beauty  of  the  surface  is  greatly  augmented 
by  the  general  efiect  of  the  husbandry.     The  planted  fences,  the 
neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the  farmers^  cottages,  accompanied 
with  clumps  of  wood,  a  well  cultivated  garden,  or  neat  little 
orchard,  give  to  the  whole  scene  the  aspect  of  a  richly  ornamented 
demesne,  but  somewhat  more  rural  than  those  manorial  inclosures. 
The  county  might  yet  be  greatly  improved,  by  the  opening 
of  good  communications  with  the  sea,  and  with  the  more  northern 
parts  of  Ireland.     As  it  is,  two  canals  pass  through  parts  of 
the  county  ;    one  goes  from  Newry  to  Lough  Neagh,  the  other 
from  Belfast  through  Lough  Neagh  to  Lough  Erne,  which 
is  now  being  completed.      Lough  Neagh  partly  bounds  this 
county  on  the  east ;  there  is  therefore  a  navigable  communica- 
tion with  the  sea  at  Belfast  and  Newry,  which  is  of  great 
benefit  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county. 
A  new  road  has  also  been  made  from  Monaghan  to  Belfasti 
through  the  city  of  Armagh  and  the  towns  of  Middletown,  Por- 
tadown,  and  Lurgan  in  the  county,  and  which  has  been  found 
to  be  very  useful  to  the  agricultural  improvement  of  the  dis- 
trict.    The  roads  of  the  county,  in  general,  are  not  good,  being 
extremely  hilly,  and  requiring  much  amendment.     A  new  road 
is  about  being  made  by  a  Turnpike  Trusty  from  Charlemont 
to  Newry,  through  the  city  of  Armagh  and  the  town  of  Mar- 
kethill,  which  will  not  only  be  a  vast  improvement  and  stimu- 
lus to  the  increase  of  the  agriculture  of  this  county,  but  will 
tend  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  contiguous  districts* 
Agriculture  and  commerce  may  both  yet  be  highly  improved, 
by  the  opening  of  good  local  roads,  which  would  enable  the  far- 
mer, at  the  same  labour  and  expense  in  travelling,  to  convey  a 
greater  quantity  of  goods  to  market,  and  to  return,  not  only 
with  greater  ease  and  comfort,  but  with  larger  loads  of  coal^ 
timl)er,  &o. 
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The  land  in  the  eastern  district  is  very  good,  but  it  varies 
fh)m  a  rich  limestone  to  a  light  clayey  and  gravelly  soil,  inter- 
mixed with  considerable  portions  of  rich  meadow  land.  The 
limestone  soil  is  confined  to  parts  of  the  baronies  of  Armagh, 
Tureny,  and  Oneiland  West,  comprising  about  40  square  miles. 
The  remainder  is  chiefly  a  loose  brown  stone  earth,  in  many 
parts  having  a  clayey  and  tenacious  bottom,  and  in  other  parts 
gmvel.  On  account  of  the  undulation  of  the  surface,  and  the  thin- 
ness of  the  vegetable  earth  in  many  places,  the  clayey  subsoil  is 
preferable  to  it,  and  which,  by  manuring  and  ploughing,  would 
be  much  improved,  and  incorporated  with  the  vegetable  earth. 
By  this  plan,  several  parts  of  the  county  might  yet  l>e  highly 
improved,  and  a  fresh  stimulus  given  to  the  well  disposed  in- 
dustry of  the  agriculturist,  who,  after  many  days  of  anxiety 
and  labour  spent  in  the  cultivation  of  a  small  farm,  would,  with 
pleasure,  behold  the  good  effects  of  his  endeavours,  and  enjoy 
that  satisfaction  in  retirement  known  only  to  the  active  and  in- 
dustrious. 

In  giving  a  description  of  the  qualities  of  the  soil,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  particularise  each  barony,  and,  commencing  with 
the  western  division  of  the  county,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place, 
take  the  barony  of  Upper  Orier.  This  barony  extends  from 
the  town  of  Newry  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county 
of  Louth  to  Forkhill  and  Slieve  GuUion  Mountain,  and  stretches 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Newry  River,  to  five  miles  below 
the  town  of  Newry.  From  this  part  of  the  barony,  the  beau- 
tiful and  majestic  hUls  of  Rostrevor  may  be  seen  to  advan- 
tage, as  also  part  of  those  which  overhang  the  Bay  of  Carling- 
ford. 

The  soil  is  very  light,  so  much  so,  that,  except  in  very  few 
instances,  it  is  insufficient  to  produce  wheat.  The  surface  is 
so  overlaid  ^vith  large  and  scattered  blocks  of  stones,  that  it 
is  by  much  labour  a  piece  of  ground  is  made  available  for 
the  general  purposes  of  tillage.  The  stones  are  of  soft  gra- 
nite and  freestone,  and  appear  exposed  on  the  faces  of  the  seve- 
ral hills  and  mountains,  which  occupy  the  greater  portion  of 
this  barony.  Small  lots  of  ground  have  been  reclaimed  from 
bog,  a  considerable  extent  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  from  which  the  town  of  Newry  is  chiefly  supplied 
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with  turf.  These  lots  of  ground,  as  well  as  those  which  are 
closer  to  the  hills,  are  generally  occupied  by  small  cottieiv, 
who  merely  gain  a  precarious  Uvelihood  by  attending  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  little  holdings,  and  endeavour  to  pay  tbdr 
rents  by  the  cutting  and  setting  of  turf,  or  by  the  feeding  of 
pigs. 

The  barony  b  thickly  inhabited,  having  apopulation  of  40,000 
to  an  extent  of  seventy-one  square  miles  of  surface,  and  if  the 
mountains,  which  measure  eighteen  square  miles,  be  deducted, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  population  depends  for  subsistence  upon 
the  remaining  fifty-three  miles.  A  necessity  of  letting  land  in 
small  lots,  in  order  that  each  individual  householder  may  pos- 
sess a  little,  is  thus  created,  and  the  farms  in  consequence  am 
very  small,  varying  fnom  two  to  twenty  acres,  but  the  general 
average  does  not  exceed  ibur  ao^s  in  each  lot.  The  fields  are 
also  very  small,  and  separated  by  stcme  fences  constructed  in  the 
rudest  manner ;  there  is,  in  consequence,  very  little  shelter  for 
cattle,  except  on  the  grounds  occupied  by  resident  landlords, 
aad  those  contiguous  to  the  town  of  Newry. 

The  farming  in  this  district  is  not  in  an  improved  conditioOf 
the  cottiers  invariably  endeavouring  to  take  as  much  out  of 
the  ground  as  they  can,  with  little  labour.  The  farms  are  thus 
never  improved ;  and  the  people,  instead  of  putting  in  crops 
by  rotation,  which  would  tend  to  improve  the  land,  and  increase 
the  siockf  run  the  ground  out  by  taking  off  a  succession  of  crops, 
the  crops  of  course  frequently  faiL  After  this  occurs,  the  sys- 
tem of  laying  ground  out  to  rest  is  adopted,  and  thus  the  pro- 
per cultivation  of  the  country  is  prevented,  a  disadvantage  not 
only  to  the  individuals  immediately  concerned,  but  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  oountry. 

The  barony  of  Upper  Fews,  which  lies  to  the  west  of  Upper 
Orier,  is  very  mountainous  and  barren.  The  land  is  mudb  of 
the  same  quality  as  that  of  Upper  Orier.  The  mode  of  cuU 
ture  is  precisely  the  same,  as  indeed  is  the  tillage  in  general  vf 
the  entire  western  district.  The  farms  are  small,  and  the  cotr 
tagers  seem  to  be  lextBeiaely  poor.  The  substratum  of  this 
baiony  is  chiefly  aday'-slste,  (?)  so  that  the  soil  has  in  general  a 
-deep  brownidi  coloun  Much  improvement  may  be  effected  in 
the  lands,  Ly  n  proper  B^stem  of  drainage,  and  the  application 
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of  oorroiive  and  reple&ishing  maaiues.  Tbe  t&aces  are  very 
imegular,  4Uid  almost  kivliriably  ill  oonstruded.  The  people  seem 
careless  about  improvii^  their  dwdlifigs,  and  iiever  look  beyond 
tliar  imtnediate  wants,  but  are  satisfied  when  they  can  enjoy  tbe 
present  gratification  of  a  bare  and  simple  sufficiency,  to  supply 
the  easily  satined  claims  of  nature.  They  are  described  as 
native  Irish,  and  I  think  with  truth,  as  they  seem  to  differ  wide* 
ly  in  their  manners  and  habits,  from  the  people  of  the  more 
northern  districts.  Tbe  Irish  language  is  not  only  spoken  fluently 
amoflig  them,  but  forms  their  principal  dialect 

There  are  some  good  streams  in  this  barony,  which  might  be 
turned  to  advantage  for  mam!kfacturing  purposes;  and  as  this  part 
of  the  county  is  n<^  more  than  from  seven  to  ten  English  miles 
from  tbe  port-town  of  Dundalk,  it  would  be  sufficiently  near  a 
good  market  and  exporting  town.  There  may  yet  be  a  great 
opening  for  industrious  pursuits  made  in  this  barony,  for  it  pos- 
sesses the  capabilities  o£  becoming  one  of  the  most  thriving 
portions  of  the  county  of  Armagh. 

To  a  practical  observer  of  the  capabilities  <^  the  soil,  who  looks 
upon  it  as  he  would  upon  massive  gold,  which  might  be  wrought 
into  tbe  most  various  and  beautiful  figures,  the  present  cultiva- 
tion of  this  district  of  the  couDty  presents  a  subject  of  pity,  for  tbe 
unmitigated  wretchedness  of  its  inhabitants  can  scarcely  be  con-' 
ceived,  and  is  sufficient  to  excite  the  deepest  sympathy.  At  first 
sight  the  observer  cannot  fail  to  feel  the  most  unaffiscted  compas- 
aon,  for  individuals  who  are  such  apparent  sufferers.  But  on 
consideration  it  will  be  found,  that  tbe  causes  of  all  this  wretched- 
ness arise,  in  a  great  measure,  from  negligence  and  unconcern,  to 
make  more  of  land  than  had  been  made  by  their  fathers,  and  which 
indifference  p^!petuates,  of  course,  a  foolish  and  mischievous  ad- 
herence of  a  bad  system  of  agriculture.  It  might  reasonably  be 
expected  that  their  natural  wants  would  induce  tlie  people  to  adopt 
even  the  first  hints  <^  a  better  system  of  farming,  in  order  to  raise 
their  condition  above  the  ordinary  low  level  of  present  existence; 
but  sympathy  for  those  is  ahnost  mi^laced,  who  will  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  pracUcable  means  which  are  placed  within  their 
J^each  of  improvii;^  their  condition.  One  of  those  most  effica- 
cious waesDs  as  the  perusal  o^  and  following  the  practical  in 
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structions  contained  in  several  essays  on  the  improvement  of 
small  farms  in  Ireland,  which  have  of  late  years  been  present* 
ed  to  the  public,  and  particularly  those  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  of  Armagh.  I  need  no  more  than  allude  to  the  valu- 
able lucubrations  of  Mr  Blacker  and  Martin  Doyle. 

Two  of  the  best  essays  that  have  been  written  on  farming  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  are  those  of  Mr  Blacker  of  Armagh,  who 
treats  the  subject  in  a  simple  and  practical  manner ;  and  if  the 
people  were  only  to  adopt  his  plan,  according  to  their  various 
circumstances,  they  would  soon  find,  that  his  recommendations 
are  not  only  founded  on  sound  theory,  but  on  excellent  prac- 
tice. His  plan  being  simple  and  easy,  may  be  adopted  by  the 
meanest  individual,  upon  the  most  inconsiderable  plot  of  ground. 
As  these  essays  have  already  met  with  a  great  degree  of  pub- 
licity, it  is  needless  for  me  to  notice  the  system  that  he  par- 
ticularly recommends,  farther  than  to  characterise  it  as  the  rota- 
tion, green-food,  and  soiling  system,  which  not  only  gives  posses- 
sion of  a  numerous,  healthy,  and  thriving  stock,  but  commands 
a  large  quantity  of  manure  by  means  of  which  the  land  may  be 
kept  in  perpetual  fertility.  For  my  own  part,  having  seen  that 
plan  in  operation,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  say,  that  a  more  regu- 
lar, systematic,  and  practical  manner  of  cultivating  small  farms, 
has  never  been  developed.  As  a  proof  that  it  improves  the  ground, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  increases  the  stock,  it  may  be  only  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  mention  a  few  instances,  out  of  the  many  very 
manifest  improvements  which  I  have  seen,  where  the  rotation- 
crop  system  has  been  adopted,  on  a  farm  (within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  Armagh)  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Gosford,  under 
the  agency  of  Mr  Blacker.  I  have  seen  the  improvements 
made  by  the  occupier,  John  Hogg  of  the  Townland  of  Drum- 
gaw.  He  holds  about  ten  acres  of  a  light  gravelly  soil,  of  vege- 
table mould)  scarcely  nine  inches  deep,  which  in  consequence  was 
always  easily  worn  out,  when  not  cultivated  in  an  industrious 
manner ;  and  the  occupier  was  incapable  of  paying  L.  4  a-year 
for  the  entire  lot,  though  his  annual  rent  was  considerably  mote ; 
he  was  therefore  in  arrears  to  his  landlord,  and  in  debt  to  his 
neighbours,  and  striving  to  exist  on  a  miserable  pittance.  The  feed- 
ing for  a  cow  occupied  three  acres  of  this  impoverished  land,  and 
one  might  suppose  that  the  other  seven  acres  would  have  been 
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sufficient  to  support  the  occupier,  with  moderate  food,  and,  by  the 
sale  of  its  additional  produce,  enabled  him  to  make  the  ampunt 
of  his  rent  at  the  neighbouring  market.  But  no ;  the  produce 
was  scanty,  and  of  a  bad  quality,  and  frequently  failed  for  want 
of  strength  in  the  land ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  butter  pro- 
duced from  the  cow,  and  perhaps  the  refuse  milk,  had  to  be  sold 
to  make  up  the  deficiency,  and  thus  the  man  with  his  family 
made  out  a  precarious  livelihood,  housed  in  a  wretched  hovel, 
scarcely  fit  for  a  human  being  to  enter.  He  has  now  adopted 
Mr  Slacker's  system  of  managing  small  farms,  and  the  change 
is  manifest,  though  it  is  only  three  years  since  he  commenced 
it.  I  have  heard  the  man  declare  his  sentiments  concerning  the 
new  system  of  farming,  at  the  last^rm^r^^  dinner,  which  is  an- 
nually given  by  the  Earl  of  Gosford,  in  the  town  of  Market- 
hill^  in  this  county. 

His  words  were :  **  That  he  had  been  in  distressed  circumstances  before 
L^prd  Goeibrd  bought  the  property,  (upon  which  Hogg  resides),  and  was  in- 
tending to  go  to  America,  but  having  got  encouragement  from  Mr  Bkcker, 
be  had  followed  his  advice,  and  his  farm  was  now  all  under  the  four  course 
roiaiion :  he  had  two  cows  and  a  horse,  had  a  cart  and  a  plough,  owed  no  rent 
now,  though  he  was  deep  in  arrear  formerly ;  had  bought  more  land  and  was 
in  the  way  of  doing  welL  The  new  system  kept  himself  and  family  aU  busy, 
and  paid  them  well  for  their  labour :  he  formerly  had  been  obliged  to  pay 
JL  7  for  potatoes  for  his  family,  and  he  now  had  L.  3  worth  to  sell,  owing  to 
the  manure  from  his  turnips.*' 

Another  instance  must  suffice.  In  my  travels  through  the 
county,  I  examined  a  farm  of  three  acres  belonging  to  Michael 
Clarke,  near  Hamiltonstown,  on  which  he  has  made  great  pro- 
gress, in  the  green  crop  system.  His  statement  at  the  farmers^ 
dinner,  where  he  received  a  premium,  ^^  for  the  best  rape  sown 
after  a^grain  crop,"  in  regard  to  his  improved  condition,  was  in 
these  words  :^ 

*^  When  Mr  Blacker  first  came  to  my  house,  I  had  fallen  into  arrears :  dis. 
tress  of  mind,  and  ill  health  that  it  brought  on,  had  driven  me  to  a  sUte  of 
despondency ;  I  did  not  care  what  became  of  me,  or  whether  I  was  turned  out 
or  not ;  I  was  in  despair,  and  my  family  in  misery  surrounding  me.  He  told 
tne,  he  would  help  me,  if  I  would  do  as  he  directed,  and  that  he  would  send 
a  person  to  instruct  me,  and  the  place  would  be  worth  having,  if  it  got  jus- 
tice. .1  did  not  believe  that  it  it  ever  would  have  turned  out  as  he  said  it 
would,  but  as  he  was  so  kind,  I  promised  I  would  take  heart  again^  and  do  as 
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I  was  bid.  Accordingly,  Mr  Bruce  (the  agriculturiBt)  came  and  pointed  oiifc 
what  was  to  be  done.  I  got  up  my  spirits,  and  my  health  got  better.  Mr 
Blacker  lent  me  a  cow  when  I  bad  got  clover  to  feed  her  on.  The  first  jeir 
I  was  able  to  pay  nothing,  but  he  saw  I  was  doing  my  endearour,  and  he  did 
not  press  me ;  the  next  year  I  paid  a  year  and  aJialf 's  rent,  the  one  aflev  I 
jMdd  another  year  and  a  hal^  and  the  one  following  I  paid  two  yeara'  xent^ 
and  I  now  expect  to  be  able  to  clear  off  sdl,  and  to  have  my  cow  and  pig  fet 
mysel£  I  have  a  new  loom  besides,  and  all  my  ditches  (dykes)  are  leyelled| 
and  the  whole  farm  in  good  heart.  My  health  is  got  better,  and  I  hare  no 
more  to  say,  gentlemen,  but  thank  God,  and  his  heoor  (Mr  Blacker),  I  na  iii 
the  W9J  of  doing  well.  I  hare  meat  for  myself  and  meat  Hat  my  cow,  awl 
meat  for  my  family,  all  provided  for  the  next  twelve  months^  and  it  la  hmg 
since  I  was  able  to  say  so  before.** 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  must  be  admitted,  that  tbi 
rotation  system  is  working  well,  and  I  am  glad  to  hare  it  in  mf 
power  to  say,  that  it  is  now  allowed  by  all  those  who  are  6ft* 
pable  of  forming  a  judgment  on  agriculture,  to  be  of  rital  loi- 
portance  to  the  country  in  general,  and  to  the  farming  interests 
in  particular,  and  that  it  is  spreading  apace  throughout  the 
country. 

I  have  seen  several  instances  of  the  same  improvement  in 
husbandry  on  other  lands  which  are  under  the  management  of 
Mr  Blacker ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  seems  «l 
difficult  to  persuade  the  people  to  change  their  old  habits. 
Such  is  the  obstinacy  displayed  by  some,  that  though  they  may 
have  actually  beheld  the  improved  condition  of  their  fellow- 
labourers  by  its  adoption,  they  still  adhere  with  indolent  perti- 
nacity to  their  degrading  ancient  customs. 

'*  Careless  they  live,  and,  unsubdued  by  thought, 
Uncouth,  unknown,  theyVe  heedlessly  forgot, 
Our  fathers  were,  and  so  are  we,  say  they, 
Like  them  we*ll  live,  like  them  we'll  die  away ; 
And  thus  the  land  unbroke,  unturned  bequeaths*  ■ 

A  living  stain  upon  our  country's  wreaths.*' 

The  principles  upon  which  Mr  Backer's  system  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  soil  suit  with  advantage  the  small  farms  of 
the  north,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  larger  farms  of  the  south 
of  Ireland.  On  a  large  farm  of  perhaps  100  acres,  it  would 
not  be  so  easy  for  a  farmer  to  attend  to  a  regular  foiur  coursf 
succession  crop,  for  a  series  of  years,  and  bestow  constant  at- 
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tentioB  oil  tbe  eukivatim  of  every  part  of  bis  farm,  and  at  sasae 
tkne  visit  tbe  markets  to  neake  sale  of  its  produce.  But  be 
mig^t  very  well  acbpt  a  general  plan,  corresponding  in  principle 
with  that  of  Mr  Blacker^  which  would  enable  bira  to  direct 
tbe  management  of  tbe  whok^  and  make  a  considerably  greatet 
profit  than  be  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  making.  By  thia 
means  be  might  profit  as  much  from  fifty  acres  as  be  formerly 
did  from  lOQ.  Tbe  farm^  therefore,  of  100  acres,  which  wa& 
bttdly  mani^ed^  supporting  only  one  family  and  its  attend- 
ants, could  be  cultivated  under  a  proper  system,  so  as  to  sup* 
port  double  the  number  of  persons  in  the  same  degree  of  af- 
Siience.  This  statement  need  not  be  considered  as  an  exagge- 
xation,  for  I  believe  if  Mr  Blacker'^s  plan  were  fully  carried  in- 
to ef&ct,  Ireland  would  be  capable  of  supporting  perhaps  three 
times  the  present  number  of  her  inhalntants.  There  cannot  be 
a  shadow  of  doubt,  but  that  the  green  crop  system  of  cultivation 
is  the  best. 

That  portion  of  tbe  Baronies  of  Armagh  and  Tureny,  which 
18  included  in  tbe  eastern  district  of  the  country,  takes  a  course 
from  Keady  by  Middletown  and  the  city  of  Ariijagh  to  Charle- 
mont  Tbe  northern  parts  of  these  baronies  are  composed  of  lime- 
stone soil,  running  in  a  direction  from  Tynan  on  the  west,  in- 
cluding the  rich  and  ornamented  demesne  of  Tynan  Abbey,  to 
Charlemoot  on  the  east,  and  to  the  city  of  Armagh  on  the  south. 
As  it  is  not  the  dbject  of  tliis  report  to  enter  into  a  geological 
description  at  the  substrata  in  general,  I  shall  merely  express,  in 
the  plainest  lai^uage,  its  nature,  in  order  to  convey  my  ideas 
as  to  the  qualities  of  the  soil.  It  must  be  admitted  that  an  ac- 
curate geological  survey  of  the  country  would  be  vastly  use- 
ful, even  as  r^arda  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  but  as  that  sub- 
ject will  for  tbe  future  occupy  the  attenti(Hi  of  abler  individuals, 
in  tbe  persons  of  the  geologists  of  tbe  British  Association,  I 
flball  cautioosiy  abstam  from  making  any  remarks,  save  what 
may  be  useful  to  a  practical  farmer,  in  bis  simple  and  rural 

eonditioD^ 

The  land  in  this  portion  of  the  baronies  alluded  to,  is  in  ge, 
neni  good  arable,  with  partial  lots  of  meadow,  and  a  consi. 
deraUe  pc»rtion  of  useful  b^.    The  farms  are  kept  dean  and 
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neat,  and  the  farmers  seem  to  be  not  only  tolerably  comfortablei 
but  to  possess  a  desire  to  become  so,  and  to  endeavour  to  give 
every  thing  about  them  an  appearance  of  order  and  cleanlin^ 
For  this  purpose  the  houses  are  whitewashed  at  stated  inters 
vals,  I  should  suppose  at  the  spring  of  each  year,  and  are  en- 
closed and  sheltered  with  good  and  well-planted  fences ;  and  it 
almost  invariably  occurs  that  an  orchard  is  attached  to  every 
respectable  looking  house.  Though  the  farms  in  general  are 
not  large,  scarcely  ever  exceeding  thirty  acres,  the  people,  by 
the  attention  and  diligence  with  which  they  endeavour  to  im* 
prove  the  ground,  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  advantages 
which  enable  them  to  live  comfortably  on  its  produce.  This 
fully  accounts  for  the  numerous  population  of  this  part  of  the  • 
county  being  better  clad,  more  comfortably  supported,  and 
better  able  to  make  a  genteel  appearance  in  public  than  their 
more  southern  neighbours,  who  are  less  diligent  in  attending  to 
their  agricultural  affairs. 

The  fences  in  this  neighbourhood  are  in  general  rather  rugged, 
and  too  close  to  each  other  ;  and  the  fields  being  too  small,  it 
would  be  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  system  of  agriculture 
were  they  regularly  squared,  and  each  made  to  contain  not  less 
than  four  acres.  By  this  means  the  fences  could  be  made  suffi* 
cient  to  afford  good  shelter,  and  the  ditches  could  be  so  arranged 
as  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  drains,  where  drains  are  useful 
or  necessary.  And  as  the  growing  of  flax  seems  now  to  b^  be- 
coming very  general  in  this  county,  it  would  be  highly  useful 
that  every  farm  should  have  a  drcun  or  collecting  pool  in  the 
lowest]  part  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  steeping  flax,  which 
would  correct  the  nuisance  that  at  present  exists,  of  steeping  it 
in  pools  on  the  road  side.  In  addition  to  this  very  great  advan- 
tage, a  considerable  saving  of  land  would  be  e£Pected,  by  the 
making  of  proper  fences  and  ditches,  for  I  will  venture  to  as^ 
sert  that  one-third  of  the  land,  at  present  occupied  by  fencesi 
might  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose,  and  far  more  e£Pectually. 

The  ground  about  irregular  fences  can  scarcely  ever  be  kept 
clean,  and,  in  consequence,  the  brambles  and  briars  that  grow 
by  the  sides,  create  such  an  obstruction  to  the  imprpvementof 
what  is  generally  called  in  fields  the  head-land^  that  little,  if  aqjr 
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good,  is  ever  derived  from  the  ground  withia  aome  feet  of  the 
fence.  This  is  a  serious  indonvenience,  the  brambles  not  only  in^ 
juring  the  soTl^lmt^eetipying  a  considerable  portion  of  ground, 
which  might  be  useful  were  the  fences  properly  made,  and  t1^ 
ditches  kept  constantly  clean.  ^ 

•  The  ancient  city  of  Armagh  is  situate  in  the  barony  of  its 
own  name,  andJajsurrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  first  quality  of 
limestone  earth ;  on  the  south  is  situate  the  demesne  of  his  Grace 
the  Lord  Primate,  of  which,  though  small,  the  ground  is  boldly 
and  magnificently  undulated,  making  it  appear  to  much  more  ad- 
vantage than  if  it  had  been  larger  and  less  diversified.  It  is  richly 
ornamented  with  full-grown  timber.  To  the  north  of  this  de- 
mesne is  a  pretty  and  enclosed  improvement  called  DdbbirCs  Folhfi 
highly  ornamented  with  several  plantations,  and  some  pleasing 
and  natural  waterfalls.  At  the  south  end  of  \he  Jolly  is  the  basin 
which  supplies  the  pipe-water  establishment  of  the  city,  and  so 
great  is  the  nuisance  caused  by  the  steeping  of  flax  in  several  of 
the  pools  which  are  attached  to  the  tributary  streams  to  this 
basin,  that,  during  the  time  of  the  steeping,  the  principal  stream 
into  which  the  others  flow  is  obliged  to  be  diverted  into  a  difierent 
course ;  and,  if  the  basin  were  not  sufficiently  supplied  with  wa- 
ter to  answer  the  use  of  the  citizens  for  at  least  a  month,  serious 
inconvenience  would  occur  for  want  of  pure  water ;  therefore, 
in  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  it  should  be  as  much  the  ob; 
ject  oi*  the  farmer  to  make  proper  flax-pools  in  his  land,  as  to 
cultivate  the  flax  itself  as  a  source  of  profit. 

The  next  Barony  that  I  shall  describe  is  Oneiland  West.  It 
is  situate  to  the  east  of  the  baronies  of  Armagh  and  Lower 
Fews,  and  extends  to  the. River  Bann  and  Lough  Neagh.  It 
is  the  largest,  the  most  populous,  and  the  richest  barony  of  the 
county;  and  contains  eighty-eight  and  a  half  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  52,000.  The  land  in  general  is  of  the 
best  description,  particularly  the  limestone  district,  which  ex- 
tends in  a  narrow  line  from  near  Charlemont,  by  Loughgall,  to 
iRlthin  five  mile^  of  Portadfuiwn.  The  remainder  of  the  soil  if 
on  a  sandi$tone  substratum.  There  is  a  considerable  portion  of 
bog  in^tbis  barony.  In  the  vicinity  of  Lough  Neagh  and  thi^ 
ttfer  Bann,  the  land  is  principally  arable,*  with  pardal  porlioiis 
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of  tneadbw,  chiefly  alluvial,  and,  in  ser^ral  parts  of  the  baibi^ 
the  teclkimed  and  exhausted  tog  might  be  converted  ihtp  ridi 
meadow  land  by  a  propei*  and  judicious  draimige  o£  the  cocm* 
try  ;  to  efl^ct  ivhieh^  it  would,  in  the  first  place;;  be  necessary  t» 
lower  Lough  Neagh  to  at  least  the  summer  level,  and  give  l^ 
sufBcieot  fall  to  the  several  lodgments  of  water,  not  only  in  this 
barony,  bXit  in  those  parts  of  the  baronies  of  Oudland  East  aiMl 
XiOwer  Orier^  which  are  similarly  adfeeted  by  the  rising  of  the 
liOUgh. 

It  woiild  be  difficult  to  c>alculate  the  vast  advantages  that 
ittight  be  derived  from  the  execution  of  this  project,,  not  only  to 
the  county  of  Arma^,  but  to  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  eouft* 
ties  of  Antrim,  Tyrone,  and  Londonderry.  It  is  said  that  the 
drainage  of  250,000  acres  would  be  effected  by  it,  and  it  is  quite 
practicable  to  drain  the  Lough,  it  being  forty-five  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  may  be  considered  that  the  period  is  not  fat 
distant,  in  the  scientific  and  practical  improvement  of  the  coiuii* 
try,  when  some  enterprizing  individuals  will  set  themselves  in 
earnest  to  the  work.  If  the  value  of  the  drained  grounds  wete 
only  to  be  increased  five  shillings  per  acre,  it  would  realise 
L.  60,000  a-year,  which  would  amply  repay  the  expenses  of  the 
ffrst  outlay  in  draining,  and  in  compensating  the  several  parties 
who  may  Iiave  an  interest  in  preserving  the  water  to  its  preseni 
feveL 

This  drainage  would  greatly  improve  the  lands  of  the  bilEO* 
nies  of  Onciland  West,  Oneiland  East,  and  part  of  Lower  Oiier, 
contiguous  to  the  River  Bann,  which  flows  into  Lough  Neaqgfa* 
At  present  these  baronies,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  fall  of  water^ 
are  deprived  of  the  use  of  extensive  mills  which  could  be  esta* 
blished  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  from  the  want  of  which  much 
foss  k  incurred  in  sending  produce  out  of  the  county  wfakb 
Baight  be  manufactured  within  it. 

^  The  advantages  thst  may  be  derived  by  tlie  falling  of  even 
a  smalt  stream,  may  be  seen  in  the  district  of  Keady,  in  tfie 
south-west  end  of  the  barony  of  Armagh.  This  stream  borden 
the  mountainous  district  of  the  western  division  al  the  eouetf^ 
which,  not  many  years  since,  was  quite  an  uncultivated  attd  na* 
improved  district.  A  stream  from  the  clear  lake  at  thebotditt 
of  the  county,  between  Eeady  and  Casttebfane^,  flows  ottWard 


by  KemAj  towards  Armagh,  where  it  gets  the  name  of  the  Callad 
River.  On  this  stream  several  mills  have  been  erected  in  tll« 
neigbbourbood  of  Keady,  and  between  Keady  and  Armagh,  the 
advantages  derived  from  k,  by  increased  empioyoient  and  ex* 
tenmn  of  capita),  have  ^en  such  a  stimuhss  to  industry,  that 
more  flax  has  been  grown  in  that  quarts  this  last  year  than  in 
any  other  eqiiai^  portion  of  the  county.  The  people^  young 
and  old,  being  constantly  employed,  exhibit  a  dedre  to  promote 
good  order  and  social  intercourse  among  themselves ;  and  tbi 
expending  of  eaj^tat  among  them  tends  to  promote  chis  feeling 
among  every  grade  of  the  inhabitants.  This  social  intercourse 
teaches  them  that  man  was  not  intended  to  live  for  hia  own 
benefit  in  this  work),  but  that  he  should  possess  a  constant  and 
unceasing  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-mep, 
and  to  extend  to  others  the  blessings  which  he  himself  enjoys. 

By  the  lowering  of  Lough  Neagh,  the  River  Bann,  which  is 
now  nearly  level,  would  have  a  sufficient  fall  to  work  three  or 
four  large  mills  on  each  side  of  it,  in  the  baronies  of  Oneiland 
West  and  Oneiland  East.  A  body  of  water  such  as  there  is  in  that 
river,  with  a  seven  or  eight  feet  fall,  would  be  sufficient  to  drive 
an  under  or  a  breast  shot  wheel ;  and  as  the  number  of  persons 
who  would  be  employed  at  these  mills  would  entirely  depend  oh 
the  sort  of  mantifacttire^  I  shall  only  say  lhat>  in  addition  to  a 
great  increase  of  employment  which  would  thus  be  afforded, 
an  increased  impulse  would  be  given  to  trade  of  every  descrip- 
^n,  and  the  conntry  would  so  advance  in  prosperity  as  to  ex- 
ceed the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  those  who  at  first  would  only 
be  inclined  to  look  to  the  advantages  likely  to  b^  derived  from 
the  working  of  machinery  itself. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  iticreased  value  of  the  land,  and  its 
enlarged  produce,^  and  the  consequent  demand  for  labour,  would 
give  the  already  well-disposed  industry  of  the  inhabitants  in  that 
district  a  further  incentive  to  management,  carefulness,  and  awal 
in  the  promotion  of  their  own  and  their  countrj's  benefit. 

To  any  person  viewing  the  progress  that  is  making  in  the  i«- 
firoveinent  of  machinery,  and  the  fecililiea  that  are  being  afford- 
ed to  the  ready  conveyance  of  goods  and  merchandise  to  and 
firbm*  aR  parte  of  England  into  the  interior,  it  would  seem  that 
l!be  tifette- baa  really  arrived  for  the  people  of  Ireland  to  bestir 
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themselves,  else  they  will  be  unable  to  compete  with  their  £ng. 
lish  opponents  in  their  own  markets. 

The  time  has  certainly  arrived  when  dispatch  should  constitute 
the  life  and  spirit  of  business  in  Ireland.  To  an  extensive  capi- 
talist in  England  the  expense  of  the  conveyance  of  merchandise 
by  steam  from  that  country  to  this  forms  a  very  small  portion  of 
expenditure,  when  compared  with  quick  and  extensive  sales«  la 
&M^nd  he  has  coals  at  prime  cost,  and  the  first  advantages  de- 
iggftA  from  improved  steam-machinery.  To  counteract  this,  the 
Unffih  manufacturer  must  impel  his  machinery  by  the  force  of 
fvater,  that  cheap  and  natural  power  which  abounds  in  his  oouor 
try,  and  he  must  take  every  advantage  that  science  can  afford 
in  immediately  adopting  every  expedient  which  would  render  its 
Application  the  most  efficient  Time  lost  in  this  respect  will 
not  easily  be  recalled ;  and,  moreover,  if  the  English  capitalist 
establishes  means  of  communication  by  raHr-roadi  in  Ireland,  the 
advantage  thus  afforded  him  will  enable  him  to  take  up  a  posi- 
tion from  which  he  would  afterwards  be  with  difficulty  displaced, 
and  from  which  he  might  transport  English  manufactures  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  before  an  Irish  manufac- 
turer would  be  aware  of  the  advantageous  circumstances  in  which 
nature  had  placed  him. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  after  all,  that,  as  a  stimulus  to  manufactu- 
ring industry,  and  as  a  promoter  of  economical  labour,  English 
capital  will  flow  into,  take  advantage  of  her  natural  capabili* 
ties,  and  be  stationary  in  Ireland  ;  and  that  manufactories,  on 
an  extensive  scale,  may  be  permanently  established,  so  that  the 
Jibpuring  population  may  find  that  employment  at  home  which 
.  jhtUT-Af^  now  obliged  to  seek  in  foreign  lands.  The  apprehen- 
jjfia  ibat  a  capitalist  cannot  without  risk  of  propertyi  and  per- 
hggii  of  life,  carry  on  improvements  and  inanufactureil  ia  Ine- 
Jand,  though  in  too  many  instances  well  founded,  a9  \%  regards 
the  south  and  west,  should  not  act  as  a  preventive  ii|  ^f  north. 
It  is  true  that  partial  disturbances  take  ri|Ce  even  N>  MP®  o^ 
the  northern  counties,  but  that  system  qf^^prariaaitiflitatiOQ 
which  pervades  the  south,  is  unknown  in  the  noitby  wber^ 
thojuigh  denizens  of  the  same  isle,  the  inhabitants  differ  in  mavir 
ners,  customs,  general  pursuits,  and  4ai]^  avocations,  so  mudi 
from  those  of  the  south,  that  they  saem  to  be  different  races  of 
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men  inhabiting  different  countries.  The  Irish  are  seemingly  not 
all  equally  bletted  with  the  gifts  of  a  beneficent  providence.  In 
the  south  and  west  are  enjoyed,  or  rather  may  be  enjoyed^  the 
benefits  and  advantages  derivable  from  the  poisessibn  of  luxu- 
rious plains,  golden  valleys,  romantic  hills,  and  majestic  rivers^ 
which  might  produce  inexhaustible  funds  for  the  remuneration 
of  labour  of  every  description,  were  the  people  but  content  and 
inclined  to  become  peaceful  subjects  of  a  civilized  state,  and 
members  of  an  improved  and  well-ordered  society ;  while  in 
the  north  the  more  industrious,  careful,  and  diligent  people,  in 
every  pursuit  of  life,  have  been  differently  placed,  and  onerated 
with  the  task  of  improving  comparatively  barren  soils,  but,  in 
the  cultivation  of  which,  their  intelligence  and  industrious  habits^ 
have  produced  great  ameliorations  both  in  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try and  in  their  moral  habits. 

The  farms  in  the  barony  of  Oneiland  West,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  adjacent  part  of  Lower  Orier,  and  in  the  barony  of 
Oneiland  East,  are  larger  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  county ; 
some  are  as  high  as  forty,  but  generally  averaging  about  twenty 
acres.  The  land  being  principally  arable  in  the  whole  distriM,  th§ 
want  of  manure  manifestly  prevents  improvement  in  the  soil,  as 
well  as  the  adoption  of  a  good  system  of  agriculture.  If  a  farmer 
were  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  manure  which  n^OiUld  annually 
be  required  to  keep,  say  twenty  acres  of  land,  iu  good  heart,  so 
that  ihey  would  produce  good  crops  without  being  iuipoverisbed, 
he  should  so  adapt  the  management  of  the  twenty  a^nSh^fff^  the 
required  quantity  of  manure  might  at  least  be  annually  iijuitcil 
from  the  land  itself,  and  the  ground  be  kept  in  a  abtfe  tif  con- 
stant working  order  from  its  own  produce.  Tjjgi^  present  sys- 
tem is,  when  a  field  has  been  so  wrought  and  wpm  out  that  it 
can  produce  nothing  more,  it  is  left  alone  to  rest  for  two  or  three 
or  perhaps  more  years  to  afford  only  a  scanty  pasture  for  a  few 
sheep  or  a  half-starved  cow,  the  farmer  in  consequence  making 
little  or  nothing  out  of  the  land  until  he  again  ploughs  it  up, 
and  even  then,  without  an  extra  quantity  of  manure,  it  yields 
no  produce.  And,  as  an  equivalent  for  this  extra  manuring, 
he  is  obliged  to  rest  another  field  in  its  turn,  so  that  of  twenty 
acres,  five  are  perhaps  obliged  to  be  constantly  at  rest. 
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This  I  feel  quite  oertain  is  und^  the  calculatiob,  u 
ftrmers  do  little  more  than  occupy  one-half  the  ground ;  but  ck 
example  is  sufficieot  to  show  diat  the  system  of  learii^  Und  onfc 
to  rest  is  not  good,  but  particularly  detrimental  in  a  dry  anMe' 
country  where  manure  happens  to  be  scaroa  The  only  remedjr 
ibr  this,  is  a  system  of  rdation  crcpSj  such  as  Mr  Blacker  ibv 
commends,  by  which  every  part  of  the  ground  is  kept  m  a  ooih* 
stant  state  of  cultiyation,  and  a  cow  afibrded  for  erery  three  cr' 
ibur  acres,  with  pigs,  &c.  all  house-fed,  their  manure  being  auf^ 
ficient  to  keep  the  land  in  constant  good  heart 

There  have  been  improvements  made  in  some  of  the  hoods 
of  the  barony  of  On^and  West,  by  the  introductton  of  ilr 
green  crop  i^^^^m,  partkniUrly  on  the  Rickhili  estate.  An  agii- 
cttkurist  has  been  engaged,  whose  buaness  is  to  instruct  tba 
people  in  commencing  the  new  system  of  fannxng,  and  to  prova 
that  he  has  been  signally  successful,  it  may  only  be  necessary 
for  me  to  say,  that,  since  it  was  introduced  on  that  estate  in 
1831,  the  desire  of  improvement  has  so  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  people,  that  in  Uie  last  year  (1835)  287  persons  had  d»- 
ver,  H&J  turnips  (not  including  small  plots),  116  vetcbes,  and 
119  <ni  the  estate  are  now  house-feeding  cattle.  Such  has  been 
the  improvement  on  one  estate,  and  the  system  is  spreading 
among  the  <>ocupiers  of  others ;  and,  from  all  that  I  have  bean 
aUe  to  collect  from  the  respectable  farmers  with  whom  I  have 
Qonversed  upon  the  subject,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  an  import- 
ant dbange  has  been  effected  upon  the  mtnds  of  the  people  in 
generil  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  Ivom  an  improved 
system  of  agriculture. 

The  agriculture  of  the  barony  of  Onieland  East,  aiid  the  ad- 
jacent part  of  Lower  Oner,  is  much  the  same  as  that  df  Onie^ 
land  West,  but  the  land  is  not  so  good.  Part  of  the  land 
df  Le^v^er  Orier  9S  of  a  sandstone  nature,  and  partly  of  a  bnown- 
iih  date,  while  the  entire  -of  Onieland  JBast  is  of  what  is  com- 
nacttly  called  greyish  whinstone.  This  barony  contains  a  very 
comderable  portion  of  bog,  3S00  acres ;  and  520  acres  of  lakm 
which  anight  be  dnuned,  were  the  mcaters  of  Xiough  Neagfa  re- 
duced in  levcd. 

The  barony  of  Lower  Fews  lies  between  lliose  baronies  and 
the  western  district  of  the  county,  and  is  partly  included  in 
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thatdistrict  The  eastern  {x>rticNi  of  thia  biurony  is  of  brownatone 
soil,  .chie6y  fcoma  bro  wiuab  slate.  The  soil  is  very  (bin  and  poor, 
and  IB  nanjrparts  almost  worn  out,  from  the  evil  effects  of  a  bad 
gjmtem.of  farming.  The  fields  are  carelessly  laid  out^  and  .are, 
Ukeitbe  farms,  as  small  or  smalls  than  those  in  the  other  baro' 
aiaa.  The  barony  has  a  large  portion  of  turf-bog.  It  jcootains 
one  town,  Markethill,  near  .to  which  is  Gos/brd  Ccbsile^  the  seat 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county. 

In  several  parts  x>f  this  barony  Mr  Blacker'^s  system  of  agri-i 
oulture.has  been  adopted,  and  with  success ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
ibat  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when.lt  shall  have  become  a  g^ 
nesal  system  .tfaroughont  the  country,  for  no  betta:  mode  exists 
of  giving  icmployment  to  the  laibouring  .classes.  The  p6pu-» 
laftioniof  .a.. country,  if  constantly  employed,  enriches  it  in  prd<. 
fwortion  to  ita  .numhen  The  poor  man^s  wants  are  easily  satis- 
fied»  he  only  looks  to  the  comforts  of  a  domestic  hearth  and 
homely  fare,  which,  if  he  possess,  he  retires  from  labour  with 
Contentment.  When  there  is  fionstant  employment,  the  wagas 
9F  jthe  artisan  and  labourer  is  generally  sufficient  to  support 
ijsktva  well  in  an  humble. and  contented  condition.  That  the 
people  of  Ireland  would  be  .contented  if  they  were  only  ^m* 
ployed,  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  for  a  moment  be  disputed,  and 
they  would  at  same  time  be  saved  from  the  contaminating  .in« 
fluence  and  misrepresentations  of  designing  and  ill-disposed  men, 
who  wander  about  for  the  express  purpose  of  spreading  s^ 
dition,  and  of  di^rganizing  the  ^ial  state  of  the  country. 
That  employment  might  be.  found  for  the  people,  so  as  to  neu- 
tralize the  evil  designs  of  demagogues,  might,  I  think,  be  proved 
without  difficulty. 

Though  thi^  county  is  veiy  populous,  yet,  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  it,  few  people  are  found  constantly  idle;  while,  in  the 
western  portion,  idleness  may  be  observed  to  a  very  great  ex- 
t^ntp  but  it  may  be  chiefly  attributed  to  a  want  of  proper  sources 
of  employment  and  incentives  to  industry.  To  employ  the 
pecg>le  profi^tably  in  this  district,  would,  in  my  t)piniony  require 
BO  great  stretch  of  intellectual  exertion  or  mechanical  skill.  A 
ample  plan  of  improvement  might  be  adopted,  which  would 
i|ffi)rd  genend  en^dojment,  and  create  a  desire  among  the  people 
of  becoming  industrious  and  carefuL 
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In  this  part  of  the  county  are  large  tracts  of  reclaimable 
mountain,  only  requiring  proper  drainage,  and  a  sufficient  quw-' 
tity  of  lime,  to  make  it  arable  land ;  but  as  the  reclaiming  of  a 
tract' of  mountain  would  require  a  large  capital,  until  a  re^ 
turn  shall  have  been  produced,  no  single  individual  could  at- 
tempt it.  In  the  barony  of  Upper  Fews  alone  are  10,000  acres 
of  bog  and  mountain,  which,  if  reclaimed,  would  give  employ- 
ment to  many  hands,  and  afford  additional  room  for  the  popuUu- 
tion  to  expand  to  8000  more  than  the  present  inhabitants  in  tbe 
barony,  and  who  could  live  as  well  as  the  present  occupiers  of 
the  arable  land  live,  even  on  the  supposition  that  ho  other  mode 
of  employment  were  to  be  provided  (after  the  reclaiming  of  the 
land  should  have  been  accomplished),  than  that  of  its  future  cul- 
tivation. The  capital  expended  in  reclaiming  this  mountain- 
being  distributed  in  the  neighbourhood,  would  enrich  the  local 
inhabitants,  at  least  it  would  afford  them  a  small  capital  wherei- 
with  to  cultivate  the  land ;  and  should  constant 'employment  not 
be  obtained  by  cultivation  alone,  a  portion  could  be  employed 
in  manufacture,  which  would  not  only  increase  the  means  of  allf' 
biit  would  afford  a  home  consumption  for  much  of  its  produce^ 
and  save  the  farmer  the  expense  of  attending  distant  market^ 
or  perhaps  of  visiting  those  of  the  sister  kingdom. 

Although  it  would  undoubtedly  require  a  large  capital  to  re- 
claim the  waste  lands  of  the  county,  if  undertaken  by  any  in* 
dividual,  who  would  have  to  pay  for  the  entire  labour,  and  the 
other  et^nses  attending  it,  yet  the  grounds  might  be  advan-* 
tageously  let  to  cottiers,  in  such  lots,  that,  with  a  little  assistance/ 
they  would  be  able  gradually  to  overcome  every  difficulty.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  result  would  be  very  profitable  to 
both  proprietor  and  tenant.  A  landlord  might  thus,  at  a  sihall 
sacrifice  for  the  first  few  years,  ultimately  succeed  in  deriving 
the  same  pecuniary  advantages  from  the  neglected  lands,  as  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  for  the  good ;  and  though 
such  a  change  could  not  be  instantaneous,  it  would  work  its 
way,  and  have  its  effects  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  which, 
when  operated  upon  by  those  gradual  changes,  would  be  more 
impressed  with  the  advantages  derived  from  industry  and  skill- 
than  by  any  sudden  change  in  the  system,  to  which  they  had 
been  so  long  indolently  attached.  :  •    :(| 
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:  In  «d£dfxi  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  the  reclaiming  of 
the  mountaiin  and  bogs  would  alter  and  amend  the  clim&te. 
The  injurious  effects  at  present  felt  by  a  late  harvest,  would,  in 
some  measure,  be  alleviated.  The  harvest  is  always  late  in  this 
district,  and  indeed  throughout  the  county.  If  the  months  of 
September  and  October  are  not  fine,  the  corn' is  generally  very 
much. injured,  which  was  the  case  this  last  year,  the' winter  rain 
and  cold  setting  in  while  the  principal  crops  were  yet  upon  the 
ground,  some  standing,  and  more  being  in  the  stook,  and  very 
little  fully  saved  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  county,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  poor  farmer^s  principal  hopes  were  blasted. 
'  Thers  seems  to  me  to  be  no  effectual  remedy  against  this  con* 
stant  dependence  on  a  precarious  crop  of  corn,  but  by  making 
flax  a  principal  crop.  One-sixth  or  one-seventh  of  the  land 
might  be  well  occupied  by  flax,  and  it  need  not.be  sown  a  se- 
cond time  in  the  same  ground  within  six  or  seven  years. 
The  land  of  the  barony  of  Upper  Fews,  and  that  portion  of 
the' county,  is  quite' adapted  for  it,  flax  growing  well  upon  a 
light  gravelly  soil,  and  better  upon  a  clayey' subsoil.  By  sow* 
ing  thick,  it  will  grow  finer  upon  such  a  soil  than  upon  richer 
ground ;  true,  it  impoverishes  the  soil,  but  the  green  crop  sys-' 
tern  of  cultivation  would  always  regenerate  the  land  before  the 
expiry  of  five  or  six  years. .  By  this  arrangement  the  farmer 
would  lessen  the  amount  of  the  crops  which  require  the  en. 
tire  harvest  to  npeUfhf  haying  the  flax  saved  early  in' August, 
and  it  would  be  his  principal  crop  for  sale,  as  one  acre  of  it'  in 
a  farm  of  six  acres  would  more  than  pay  the  whole  rent  of  thd 
farm,  and  he  could,  by  green  feeding,  profit  considerably  on  the 
lemaining  five  acres.  ' 

The  inclemency  of  the  weather  would  thus  be  partially  ren- 
dered innocuous ;  at  all  events,  the  precarious  situation  of  a 
poor  farmer  in  his  dependence  on  a  corn-crop  in  a  wet  and 
cold  harvest,  would  be  avoided.  Employment  would  thus 
be  provided  for  an  increased  population,  in  the  manufacturing 
of  the  flax,  from  the  state  in  which  it  is  taken  off  the  ground  to 
that  when  it  is  woven  into  the  finest  cambrics,  befitting  the  fair- 
est  beauties  of  the  land,  who  would  thus  be  led  to  manifest  a  de- 
sire* to^enhance  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people,  not 
only  by  their  influence  in  encouraging^  but  by  their  example  in 


y4  '^  vail  A^tMnm^rvrnw  ' 

giving  a  decided  preference  to  the  moBufaotuteB  of  llieir  wa 
native  land. 

That  the  flax  of  Ireland  is  as  fine  as  that  of  any  other -coniK 
try,  cannot  seriously  be  doubted,  though  the  (act  in  many  in* 
stances  seems  to  be  reluctantly  admitted.  It  is  in  the  dressing 
of  it  that  the  Irish  farmer  fails  in  being  able  to  compete  mtk 
the  foragn  in  the  English  market ;  but  when  the  growing  of  flax 
shall  have  become  geperal,  a  new  and  improved  ay  stem  of  hand- 
lipg  must  be  adopted.  One  of  the  principal  defects  conaists  in 
not  keeping  the  roots  and  tope  evenly  together,  in  the  same  'te^ 
lative  position  as  when  they  were  growing,  without  whidi  it  ^ 
impossible  to  break  and  scutch  flax  well ;  but  the  negket  dt  which 
deteriorates  it  much  in  value,  perhaps  not  less  than  one  shilling 
a  stone  below  what  it  would  fetch  if  properly  handled  in  the  first 
iaatance.  Were  this  evil  to  be  remedied,  I  :have  ao  doubt  but 
that  the  Irish  flax  would  be  equally  valoable  aslhat  of  any  other 
oountry. 

This  subject  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  one  erf  the  im- 
mediate efiects  whiish  would  result  from  a  general  ^tem  oC 
growing  flax  ;  flax  and  ecutch  mills  would  be  erected,  and  in  a 
short  time  spinning  and  various  other  machineries  would  follow^ 
and  mills,  which  inuhe  present  state  of  the  country  only  are  par- 
laally  acattered  over  the  ooitnty,  would  then  be  seen  upon  the  £bU 
of  every  streapfi,  many  of  ^whioh  flow  almost  uselessly  through  unr 
cultivated  districts.  It  is  manifest  that  neglect  of  the  advantages 
whidi  might  be  derived  from  the  power  of  water,  must  be  detrit 
mental  to  the  interests  of  the  occupiers  of  the  country  through 
which  it  flows,  and  of  course  it  must  be  .also  to  the  nation  at 
large,  so  that  neglect  in  this  particular  is  not  only  an  individual 
but  .a  national  ioss.  Thus  it  happens,  that  Ireland,  with  all  her 
liatttral  advantages,  has  permitted  the  other  portions  of  the  em- 
pire to  outstrip  her  in  eveiy  thing  whidi  requires  art  and  indus- 
try ito  support  .and  can^  forward.  In  the  feeding  of  cattle  it 
may  be  said  that  she  stands  pre-eminent,  but  that  arises  solely 
from  the  natural  fertflity  rof  her  plains,  ^and  not  from  the  band 
of  industry.  The  draining  of  Lough  JMeagh  would  greatly  .en- 
hance the  value  iof  iwater  pniKer  in>th]8  county,  and  on  the  whot% 
if  the  streams  and  small  dwem  were  .put  into  active  operatioiV 
the  e*jployment  of  tlie  poor^wpuld  be  seout:!ed,  capital  wouUL 
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flow  into  the  county,  and,  as  the  principal  portion  of  the  labour 
would  be  effected  at  Tmne,  the  only  chaimd  tbroti^  which  the 
money  would  Bg/dmfmMn^Bj^  weuld  be  by  a^nteeism,  which 
would  in  a  great  raeasure  be  prevented,  if  peace  and  good  order 
i^iHgned  ai-home.  . 

Ttierc  is  one  power-loom  mifl  in  the  county,  for  the  weaving 
of  various  kinds  of  clothe,  carried  on  by  WTlliam  Atkinson,  IJsq. 
6t  Crlen  Anne,  whhin  nine  miles  of  the  city  of  Aripagh,  and 
seven  of  Newry.  There  is  machinery  both  for  linen  and  cotton 
^nning.  Mr  Atkinson  constantly  eraploys  169  males  and 
1S7  females  during  the  year.  l%e  people  seem  to  be  industri- 
OOB  and  careful,  and  tSie  general  appearatice  of  the  neighbour- 
hood comfortable. 

The  manners  of  the  people  in  the  eastern  district  are  stiff 
and  of  a  determined  cast.  They  seem  to  possess  an  independ- 
ence of  charatter  which  leads  some  of  them  to  the  extreme 
notion  of  advocating  a  peifect  equality  among  men  in  a  well  re- 
gulated society^  but  I  tnjghl  go  farther  and  say  of  them  that 
they  think  Tittle  of  all  m^h  but  themselves ;  whereas  in  the  other 
district  of  the  county,  the  people  are  of  an  entirely  submissive 
disposition,  and  shew  more  of  the  general  marks  of  Irishmen 
than  those  in  the  eastern  disitrict,  except  that  their  sincerity  is 
not-so  much  to  be  depended  upon.  Thdr  manners  are  appar- 
rootly  simplev  yet,  Mnder  this  ^mplieity,  aoine  lurking  scheme 
for  personal  aggrandiseraeilt  m  fhsqaentij  enveleped, — ^^  LiiiH 
anguis  in  IherhaT  .  Trade  and  manufactures  would  teach  them 
to  act  more  disinterestedly  in  commercial  intercourse,  land  would 
ukimately  promote  «awng4jieni  a  scciafale  and  confidential  un-^ 
deratanding,  wbieh  would  regulate  their  pcivate  transactions, 
and  greatly  improve  both  their  character  and  :oonduct. 

The  stock  of  the  farmers  of  this  countj  is  in  general  not 
good ;  in  the  western  divisian  Ahere  is  little  stock  at  all ;  the 
horses  are  of  a  poor  race,  and  the  cows  small ;  in  fact,  they 
arc  what  is  generally  known  ty  the  name  of  **  mountain  cattle." 
In  the  eastern  district,  they  are  somewhat  better,  but  not  what 
might  beexjpectedin  «ucb  ra  jcountry.  There  is  .great  want  «f 
sheep,  and  m  'Aiey  iTOtfh)  >be  ^irtfeinely  tnefiil  in  -eitting  down 
the  rag-weed  (Jacobaea),  I  am  the  more  surprised  that  such  a 
^nt  incists.  Masiy -fields  in  ull'^nuts  fif  the  county  may  f]K^  w&n 
nearly  covered  with  this  weed. 
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:;  ON  THE  DISEASE  IN  OATS  CALLED  <^  BEGGING.^ 

By  Mr  Roderick  Ghat,  Peterhead. 

There  is  a  disease  got  in  amongst  the  oat  crops  in  this 
neighbourhood,  chiefly  on  strong  clay  soils,  called  *^  segging.*  I 
understand  it  prevails  in  Berwickshire.  The  oats. braird  well, 
and  continue  for  some  time  apparently  to  thrive ;  but  afterwards 
get  into  a  bushy  state,  and  the  leaves  become  very  broad,  like 
those  of  ^^  seggs,^  or  flags.  Upon  examining  the  roots,  they  are 
found  diseased,  and  full  of  large  tubercles,  which,  upon  being 
opened,  contain  a  reddish  powder  and  animalcules.  The  plants 
not  capable  of  bearing  seed  continue  some  time  in  a  bushy 
state,  and  then  die  away.  Fields  capable  of  yielding  seven  or 
eight  returns,  will  not  give  three  when  attacked  by  the  disease  ; 
and  the  grain  yielded  is  of  very  inferior  quality.  Potato-oats 
are  more  liable  to  this  disease  than  other  sorts ;  and  very  ripe 
seed  has  been  observed  to  be  attacked,  when  that  of  inferior 
quality  and  cut  green  has  escaped.  Were  any  discovery  made 
of  the  cause  and  cure  of  this  disease,  it  would  confer  a  great 
obligation  to  the  farming  interest. 

Note. — ^In  our  own  experience  of  this  disease  in  oats,  we  have  always  observed 
its  recurrence  on  the  same  portion  of  the  field,  and  believing  it,  from  this  clr« 
cumstance,  to  be  a  local  affection,  we  have,  by  local  draining,  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  complete  cure.  The  presence  of  the  insects  we  conceive  to  be  an 
effect,  and  not  a  cause,  of  the  disease.— Editor. 


HORTICULTURE* — COMMON   CABBAGE,  EARLY  YORK  CABBAGB9' 
LONDON  NEW  YORK  CABBAGE,  SAVOY,  BROCCOLI,  AND  EARLY 
WHITE  WARWICK  PEA. 

By  Mr  Towers,  Author  of  the  Domestic  Gardener's  Manual,  &c. 

C.  M.  H.  S. 

The  Brassica,  or  cabhage  tribe,  presents  us  with  the  most 
important  crops  of  the  season,  I  mean  the  period  included  b&- 

*  Two  errors  have  crept  into  my  last  paper  on  Horticulture,  for  which,  if  the  Utme 
'eler  to  me,  I  ought  to  apologise  ;  let,  p.  641,  the  fourth  word  of  the  third  line  inm 
the  top  is  printed  fomenting :  it  need  scarcely  he  remarked  that  /ermenting  was  in- 
tended. 

In  the  same  page,  lines  18-19,  the  iro?d  printed  rhu^rhie,  should  hsT*  beta 
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tween  the  first  of  June  and  the  two  succeeding  monthi^    It  is^ 
proposed  to  select  three  of  the  numerous  species,  namely,  1st, 
Common  round-headed  or  hearting  CabbagCy — ^2d,  The  Savoj/, 
Broccoli. 


I.  The  Commok  Culikart  Cabbage,  Brauica  oteraoeoy  Sect  4.  of  De- 
candolle,  Na  4.  MpHoOy  the  eiirly  York,  and  particularly  that  iiue  improved 
yarJetj,  now  called  London  new  York  Cabbage.  All  the  members  of  the 
tribe  belong  to  one  family  or  genus,  termed  Braatica :  they  are  found  in  the 
natural  order  Crwifera^  the  leading  characters  of  which  are  four  opposite  pe- 
tals, ranged  in  the  order  of  a  cross ;  there  are  four  petals  or  calyx-leaves,  six 
stamens,  two  of  which  are  rather  shorter  than  the  other  four,  and  this  latter 
circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  name  selected  by  Linnaeus  to  designate  the 
members  of  his  15th  class  TMradynamxa^  a  compound  Greek  word,  which  in- 
dicates the  power  or  supremocff  ot  four  out  of  the  six  fertilizing  organs.  It 
may  be  of  some  importance  to  the  fiirmer  and  cottager  to  be  informed  that, 
among  all  the  plants  of  this  dass  or  natural  order,  not  one  perhaps  is  posses- 
sed of  any  really  deleterious  property.  Among  nearly  one  thousand  species, 
as  Dr  Lindley  observes,  ^  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  world,  all  are  harm- 
less, and  many  highly  usefuL^' 

The  varieties  of  the  cabbage  are  numerous,  but  he  whopottesses  the  best  early 
York,  has  that  which  combined  most  of  the  valuable  qualities  of  that  excellent 
vegetable, — compactness  of  hdart,  firmness,  sweet  flavour,  and  convenient  size 
and  form ;  it  is  also  hardy,  of  very  ready  culture,  and  occupies  but  little  space. 
I  do  not  recommend  it  merely  as  9l  culinary  vegetable ;  it  might,  and  I  think 
should,  be  made  to  rotate  with  the  crops  of  the  farm.  It  is  not  my  desire 
now  to  digress,  but  I  hope  on  a  future  occasion  to  adduce  facts  which  will  go 
&r  to  prove  that  every  farm  throughout  the  kingdom  would  be  improved, 
and  the  agriculturist  proportionably  benefited,  by  a  greatly  enlarged  rotation. 
The  land  has  powers  and  capabilities  to  double  its  productive  return :  We 
southerns  are  much  indebted  to  our  northern  brethren  for  the  lessons  of  wis- 
dom  which  their  refined  system  of  agriculture  has  already  taught  us,  but 
these  cultivators,  skilful  and  persevering  as  they  have  effectually  proved 
themselves  to  be,  may  still  advance ;  and  with  this  conviction  before  me,  I 
hope  I  may  not  be  deemed  presuming,  if,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  I  ven- 
ture to  attempt  to  fulfil  the  intention  which  I  have  alluded  to  above,  and  for 
which  I  am  collecting  the  requisite  dociunents. 

The  $oil  for  cabbage  should  be  a  sound  mellow  loam,  of  a  quality  usually 
termed  faty  or  unctuous,  wherein  the  nlex^  which  forms  its  chief  constituent, 
is  in  a  state  of  extremely  minute  division,  and  united  to  a  greater  proportion 
of  argillaceous  earth  (fliumine),  than  most  common,  gritty  soils  are ;  but  the 

BktqHmtic*  its  native  dime  perhaps  being  Pontus  in  Asia, — Rha  is  stated  to  bej& 
tenn  for  the  Wolga  or  Volga,  a  Russian  riirer.  **  AmmiaDUs  MsreeUinus,  lib.  zii. 
itys,  the  Rha  is  a  river,  on  the  borders  of  which  grows  a  root  which  bears  its  nsBMy 
and  is  much  renowned  in  medicine.*' — Encye,  cf  Plants,  p.  336. 

•  It  completely  beat  iu  to  decypherUMWOcdRhsroatlc  in  the  fraantTipr.    RhoteiMc  was  tke 
gucsi  we  could  hit  apoa,r-Ei>fToa. 


chief  desideratum  of  ao  unctuous  Ibam  is  the  impalpable  state,  of  the  tiie^ 
fi>r  I  hav^e  analysed  one  of  the  finest  loams  I  ever  saw,  without  being  able  to 
detect  in  it  more  than  five  or  six  per  cent,  of  clajey  substances,  and  scarc^ 
a  grrain  of  chalk.  But  the  cabbage  will  do  well  in  most  soils,  provided  it  hb 
exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  light  and  air,  and  be  not  shaded  or  stiied  by 
trees,  shrubs,  or  buildings. 

Seed, — This  wilt  retain  its  vegetative  power  fhr  three  or  More  jeun,  btft  it 
Is  always  better  to  emploj  that  produced  in  the  pileecding  season,  or  if  tvn 
or  three  jear-otd  seed  be  used,  it  riiould  be  tried  hi  heat,  sown  in  a  flsirar- 
pot :  a  serious  loss  of  time  may  be  oceasioned  bj  a  fUlure  of  the  secd-^ed. 
An  ounce  of  seed  will  suffice  to  sow  Ibrty  sqoave  Ibet,  If  scattered  bfiMidcH(» 
but  less  will  be  required,  if  it  be  sown  in  dritli^  six  or  seven  inches  asunder ; 
and  this  method  is  always  advantageous,  because  the  Dutch  or  thrust-hoe  aia, 
at  any  time,  be  passed  easily  between  the  rofws.  If  cabbage  be  cultivated  hi 
ihejieldy  it  is  calculated  that  half  a  pound  of  seed  will  aflbr^more  plants  tteA 
will  grow  on  an  acre ;  and  it  is  stated,  in  recommendation  of  the  vegetable  inr 
the  purposes  of  the  farm,  that  if  the  cabbages  be  cut,  fireed  from  bad  leavci, 
and  carried  to  the  cow-yard,  "  they  are  more  beneficial  than  hay,  given  in  aaj 
proportion,  when  only  combined  with  straw.'* 

**  In  the  fattening  of  neat  cattle,  an  acre  of  good  cabbages  may  be  netiif 
sufiicient  for  three  beasts  of  from  forty  to  fifty  stones  each,  which'  have  been 
grazed  in  the  pasture  during  the  summer.  A  middle-sized  bullock,  in  general, 
consumes  about  100  lb.  in  twelve  hours.  "*  ^  Half  an  acre  will  be  neaily 
sufficient  for  100  sheep,  when  the  crop  is  good:  a  sheep  consumes  nearij  tO 
or  12  lb.  in  twelve  hours.** — {Baxter's  Agrio.)  I  have  repeatedly  tried  cabbigie 
in  cow-feeding,  and  on  every  account  recommend  the  substitution  of  YMk 
cabbages  for  the  coarser  and  more  bulky  varieties. 

In  garden-cttltitrey  we  have  to  consider  the  object  of  the  cultivator;  if  spvhif^ 
or  early  summer  cabbage  only  be  required,  one  sowing  of  a  single  long  row  er 
a  small  bed  will  suffice.  In  the  southern  or  middle  counties  of  England,  it  fa 
usual  to  limit  the  period  of  sowing  between  the  6th  and  the  12th  days  of  An* 
gust;  but  in  the  north,  I  presume  that  the  third  orfburthweekof  Jnlyshoold 
l>e  chosen.  Experience  has  proved  that  seed  sown  early  in  July,  will  produce 
plants  which  are  liable  to  run  to  seed  in  the  following  spring ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  plants  of  late  sowings  rarely  acquire  strength  sufficient  to  resist 
the  rigours  of  the  winter.  The  soil  for  a  seed-bed  ought  to  be  lighter  than  thvt 
used  during  the  future  growth  of  the  pianis;  it  should  be  moved  to  the  depth 
of  a  few  inches,  and  made  very  fine :  then,  the  line  being  stnuned  tight,  the 
first  drill  is  to  be  cut  by  drawing  the  angle  of  a  hoe  ha  the  direction  of  the 
line,  with  its  edge  resting  against  it.  An  inch  or  less  in  depth  is  sufldent'; 
but,  as  all  seeds  rise  better  if  they  rest  upon  a  true  surfhce,  and  be  closely 
embraced  by  the  mould,  it  will  be  proper  to  level  and  compress  the  bottom 

*  Ther«  ouut  awrely  ba  sone  error  in  this  ttatoment,  of  an  acr«  of  cabbaga  bang 
)kbU  to  htftk  nearly  three  beasts  of  from  40  to  60  ttnnet  each :  100  lb.  of  eabbaga  in 
twelve  hours,  that  is  the  average  number  of  hours  of  daj-light  in  each  day,  for  twsn^ 
weeks  from  the  end  of  October,  will  amount  only  to  6  tons  6  cwt  Now  a  mkUlo- 
sBMd  ox  wilf,  in  that  time,  consume  30  tons  of  Swedish  tamifis.  Do  0  tm  6  ewtT  of 
-aabbage  jield  as  much  nutriment  as  30  tons  of  SwecHsh  tnmip  ?— Bdno*. 


«f  the  littfe  drift  by  ps^ing  It  with  tBe  l^k  of  a  wooden ^  ronnd-headecF  nAi, 
or  by  pladng  a  lenp  pde,  like  ^e  handle  of  a  rake,  hito  it,  so  aff  to^fbmr  •awt 
of  gvoove.  In  this,  the  seeds  are  to  be  scattered  as  regularly  as  pesaiblie',  after 
which  it  wouM  be  a»  well  to  dust  them  oTer  regularly  with  a  powder  eempoBed 
^tw»parts  {my^pounds)  of  powdered  quick-Hme,  one  part  of  coal-soot,  and  one 
idxteenth  part  (one  ounce)  of  flour  of  sulphur.  This  mixture  is  inimicat  to  ia^ 
sects,  and  does  not  ii^jure  the  young  plants*  The  groove  is  nest  to  bo'fiBlBd 
up  widi  fine  earth,  whieh  is  to  be  made  firm  and  even,  by  pressing  il  dioiini 
with  the  flat  of  the  spade.  Tn  like  manner,  all  the  other  drills  may  be  taaA^ 
and  ftniflhedL  If  the  weather  be  showery,  and  the  ground  in  a  moist  slaCI^ 
hat  stUifreo  and  open  to  work,  nothing  more  need  be  done.  It  somethnes 
happens,  however,— as- wao  the  case  to  a  very  injurious  extent  throughont-tibt 
•ommcr  of  lasS,— 4hait  the  s^  is^  ibund  daej  even  to  dustiness.  In  that  case, 
as  it  will  not  aniwor  to  let  the  critical  period  pass  over,  the  intended  bed 
should  be  watovd  co^^ously  fbr  three  successive  nights^  till  it  become  een<- 
pletely  moist,  and  a  mat  or  two  must  be  thrown  over  it  during  the  interven- 
faig  days.  Seeds  sown  in  soil  thus  prepared,  will  vegetate  very  rapidly ;  fbr 
warmth  and  moisture  are  the  prime  actuating  agents  of  vegetative  lif^,  as  div 
reet  soUtr  light  i«  that  of  maturation.  Waterings,  or  rather  the  ordimry 
sprinklings,  so  termed,  will  prove  of  no  avail,  if  the  seeds  have  been  sewn  in 
arid  soil,  as  was  fiitally  jMroved  last  year.  In  hot  sunshine,  the  mat  ought  to 
be  used  till  the  seeds  vegetate.  The  seedRnff  plants  will  be  liable  to  the  at. 
tacks  of  slugs  and  other  enemies ;  to  guard  against  which,  they  may  be  sprinkM 
with  a  little  of  the  powder  mentioned  above ;  or  the  spaces  of  soil  betweea 
the  rows  may  be  covered  with  dry  sawdust  or  chaff;  but  thick  sowing  is  pev- 
haps  the  most  efi^ctual  means  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply,  and  it  is  always 
prudent  to  practise  it,  because  many  seeds  are  inert ;  and  it  is  better  to  die* 
place  the  8ni>emumecaTie8  by  timely  thinning,  than  to  have  a  paucity  af 
plants,  nine^nths  ef  which  may  perish  by  accidents.  When  the  first-  tiM 
leaves  appear,  and  acquire  a  little  strength,  much  of  the  danger  will  be  past; 
and  the  plants  ought  to  be  thinned  out,  so  as  to  stand  an  inch  asunder. 
Again,  as  they  advance  in  growth,  they  ought  to  be  reduced  in  number  till 
double  that  space  intervene  between  plant  and  phmt. 

TwmupUtniinff.^^Some  gardeners  have  attempted  to  obviate  this  operation  i 
but  the  roots  first  produced  are  f^w  in  number,  though  strong,  and  of  conai* 
deralde  length :  the  plants  also  acquire  a  tall  and  shanky  growth ;  and  above 
allv  it  is  evident  that,  if  cabbi^  plants  be  made  to  perfect  their  growth  on  the 
dte  where  the  seeds  were  sown,  the  allotted  space  must  be  very  great,  be- 
came they  flMMt  he  thinned  out  ao  as  finally  to  stand  one  foot  asunder  at  the 
least.    Tranaplnting,  thcrefbre,  should  be  practised,  and  that,  too,  a»  soon  aa 
tibe  yovaag  plants  have  become  three  or  four  inches  high,  and  begin  to  crowd 
•ath  ether.    The  «^ration  efibcts  two  or  three  good  objects.    It  causes  the 
foots  to  produce  a  number  of  short  fibres,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  to  become 
*atocky :» it  dwarfb  the  plants,  and,  while  making  them  strong  and  c 
aeenet  them  to  the  soU ;  snd  it  enables  the  grower  to  protect  those 
tte  Hed4)ed  (ae  some  always  should  be)  by  covermgs  of  mats  thrown  o" 
uctas  tomed  of  hoops  or  pliable  rod^  in  the  event  of  very  severe  i 

Is  tnaa^ntlBg^  fat  the  he*  er  plot  be  a  good  firm  loam^  if  possil 
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well  manured,  thoroughly  digged,  and  in  a  free,  open  situation.  '  Select  strong 
plants  of  nearly  equal  growth,  and  insert  them  in  rows  by  means  of  a  dibble 
or  trowel,  fixing  each  firmly  in  the  soil,  eighteen  inches  apart  every  tMiy,  if 
the  variety  be  a  free  grower ;  but  the  small  Yorks  will  do  rery  well  if  th^ 
rows  be  that  distance  apart,  the  plants  standing  only  twelve  inches  asundqp 
in  the  lines  or  ranks.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  soil  be  brought  closely  to 
the  roots,  and  made  to  press  them  firmly  in  eyery  part ;  and  should  the  wea- 
ther  be  dry,  much  time  will  be  gained  by  making  the  holes  so  deep  as  to  rer> 
ceive  the  plant  to  the  full  length  of  the  stem  of  each,  and  filling  every  hole 
brimful  of  soft  water :  then,  by  pressing  the  soil  laterally  and  on  every  side 
with  the  tool,  the  roots  will  become  puddled  in,  and  secured  at  once.  .  The 
period  for  the  work  must  depend  upon  the  growth  in  the  seed-bed ;  and  if 
the  season  be  .early,  and  the  weather  warm  voA  showery,  the  tran8plante4 
cabbages  may  grow  so  rapidly  as  to  requiie  Um  check  of  a  second  removal,  or 
at  least  to  be  raised  up  and  reset ;  but  in  general,  and  under  ordinary  circum^ 
stances,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  leave  them  undisturbed,  as  then  the  crop  will 
be  ready  for  culture  at  a  more  early  period, of  the  spring.  Tn  the  south,  it  it 
no  uncommon  circumstance  to  cut  fine-hearted  cabbages  in  April,  and  very 
good  ones  in  May.  In  the  north,  the  growth  must  be  more  tardy  in  most 
situations.  ..  t 

The  seed-bed  will  require  care  and  attention.  I  have  said  that  some  plants 
ought  to  be  left  in  it ;  and  I  urge  the  practice,  because,  in  severe  winters,  the 
entire  crop  is  sometimes  cut  ofL  The  seedlings  remaining  ought,  however^ 
to  be  raised  up ;  the  longest  roots  cut  back  nearly  one-third,  and  the  plants 
be  re-set  in  regular  order  and  distances.  Thus,  supposing  that  200  plants  re- 
main in  it,  and  be  made  to  stand  four  inches  apart  in  rows  which  are  six  indies 
asunder,  a  bed  little  more  than  twelve  feet  long  and  about  three  feet  wide* 
including  its  edges,  will  contain  this  valuable  stock,  which  in  severe  weather 
could  be  covered  by  three  or  four  garden  mats,  and  thus  secure  a  pretty  ample 
supply  of  plants  for  the  spring.  Another  precaution  may  always  be  resorted 
to.  In  transplanting,  deep  drills  or  grooves  can  be  formed  by  the  hoe  or 
spade,  and  along  these  the  plants  may  be  set  so  deep,  that  the  lowest  leaves 
may  stand  just  above  the  soiL  I  adopted  a  still  more  efficient  plan  of  secu* 
rity  last  October,  though  I  do  not  recommend  it,  because  I  think  the  growth 
in  the  early  spring  months  is  thereby  retarded.  Having  a  piece  of  ground 
set  up  in  ridges,  nine  inches  high,  and  the  time  pressing,  I  planted  my  young 
cabbages  in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  between  the  ridges.  On  three  ogcs<^ 
sions  the  thermometer  fell  twenty-two  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  and 
not  a  plant  has  been  touched,  though  no  covering  was  applied  at  any  period 
of  the  winter.  My  broccoli,  also,  has  stood  in  perfect  security,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  stems  being  lower  than  the  level  of  the  edges  of  trenches  made 
expressly  fur  them.  However,  bs  cabbages  ought  to  be  hoed  freely  in  the  su^ 
tumn,  and  the  spaces  between  tlie  vows  digged  once  or  twice,  as  soon  as  the 
plants  resume  growth  in  the  early  spring,  it  is  evident  that  the  ridges  pie* 
sent  an  obstacle  to  th^^e  important  operations.  If  the  winter  prove  inildy 
the  cabbages  will  progress  in  some  degree ;  but  if  by  cold  they  beiendevst 
torpid,  they  will  start  into  growth  with  the  early  return  of  .spjar  inflyencex 
•  few  may  fly  up  to  seed,  but  the  greater  part  will  form  hearts,  and  can  be 
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cut  in  succession.  In  cutting,  it  will  be  prudent  never  to  take  off  the  green 
and  healthy  leaves :  those  that  are  inert  and  yellow,  will  scale  off  of  thema^ves, 
or  with  the  slightest  effort ;  but  the  green  and  firm  ones  have  still  an  impoct- 
ant  office  to  perform,  in  perfecting  the  axillary  buds  which  produce  yoong 
sprouts.  These  secondary  cabbages,  or  ^<  greens,*'  affect  an  open  growth,  and 
in  themselves  furnish  a  delicious  vegetable,  but  they  may— that  is  a  portion 
of  the  best  formed  among  them — ^be  devoted  to  another  purpose  of  considera* 
ble  utility  in  garden  economy.  The  shoots  when  about  five  or  six  inches 
long,  are  to  be  gently  twisted  off  from  the  stem,  and  the  lacerated  heel  of 
each  being  trimmed  perfectly  even  and  smooth  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  but 
not  shortened ;  the  young  plant  thus  rendered  a'cutting  is  to  be  vexy  care- 
fully planted  in  lightish,  sandy,  firesh  moved  loam,  so  deeply  as  nearly,  but 
not  quite,  to  include  the  entire  stem.  The  setting-stick  or  dibble  is  to  be 
thrust  diagonally  into  the  ground  in  three  or  fbur  places,  in  the  direction  of 
the  heel,  so  as  to  fix  it  firmly  in  the  soil,  and  then  a  little  water  should  be 
given  to  each  plant  to  wash  the  earth  closely  about  the  stem.  Detached 
shoots  80  treated,  will  frequently  produce  roots  speedily,  and  bring  a  supply 
of  excellent  secondary  cabbages,  true  to  the  original  varieties :  seedt  are  apt 
to  sport,  owing  to  cross  impregnations. 

To  sum  up  the  chief  points  of  cabbage-culture  for  spring  and  summer  main 
crops,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  period  ofs^noing  should  be  strictly  attend* 
ed  to :  the  seetUtedt  tare  to  be  slightly  hoed  to  keep  the  ranks  clear  of  weeds ; 
the  stronger  plants  are  to  be  timely  removed  to  the  final  beds,  wherein  two 
autumnal  hoeings  and  a  moderate  earthing  up  must  be  given  during  the  pro- 
gress of  growth.  On  the  approach  of  spring,  the  intermediate  spaces  are  to 
be  digged  or  forked,  after  the  removal  of  the  inert  leaves,  and  the  operation 
should  be  repeated  when  the  plants  evince  the  tendency  to  fold  up  their  in- 
ner leaves  for  hearting.  By  a  careful  attention  to  these  needful  processes,  a 
bed  of  fine  cabbages  will,  in  favourable  seasons,  be  secured.  Having  thus 
dwelt  so  minutely  upon  the  routine  culture  of  the  cabbage  for  the  main  spring 
and  summer  supply,  I  shall  only  allude  to  that  part  of  the  treatment  of  suc- 
cession crops,  which  refers  to  the  summer  and  autumnal  months. 

It  is  usual  to  give  directions  for  sowing  the  seed  at  several  distant  periods ; 
but  my  object  is  to  obviate  trouble,  and  to  simplify  operations  as  much  as 
potfible ;  and  as  I  have  proved  that,  by  attentive  management,  a  regular  sup- 
ply of  fine  plants  may  be  obtained  from  one  extra  sowing,  I  shall  presume 
that  an  extensive  seed-bed  or  plot  exists,  having  been  prepared  late  in  Marck 
or  early  in  April.    The  mode  of  culture  will  be  understood  by  the  directions 
already  given :  what,  therefore,  remains  to  be  said,  will  apply  to  the  order  of 
routine  which  ought  to  be  observed  subsequent  to  the  first  qfJune.    At  that 
time,  we  may  suppose  that  the  greater  part  of  the  cabbages  have  been  cut, 
the  stems  renuuning  being  left  for  the  production  of  sprouts.    The  seedlings 
of  the  April  bed  that  are  in  a  state  to  be  transplanted,  should  be  carefully  se- 
lected, and  set  in  a  bed  of  rich  soil,  watered,  and  attended  to  in  every  respect 
as  were  those  of  the  spring  crop.     This  first  bed,  with  the  cuttings  of  the 
sprouts  and  the  other  shoots  yielded  by  the  old  stems,  will  produce  an  ample 
supply  6f  a  second  crop  during  July  and  August 
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After  the  removal  of  the  seedling  plants,  those  which  remain  in  the  seed- 
hed  should  be  gently  lifted  and  replaced,  but  at  regular  distance!^  three  or 
four  inches  apart ;  the  ground  should  be  moved,  cleared  of  weeds^  made  level, 
and  well  watered  if  the  soil  be  in  a  dry  state.  Should  the  plants  be  very  nu- 
merous, a  hundred  or  two  of  the  best  might,  with  great  advantage,  be  moved 
to  a  succession  bed  to  stand  in  rows,  six  inches  apart,  plant  from  plant.  Thus 
thej  will  acquire  stockj  roots,  and  be  checked  for  a  time ;  while  the  seedlings 
will  gain  strength  from  the  additional  space  afforded  them.  If  a  bed  be  form- 
ed and  planted  for  cabba^g  in  June,  and  thence  everj  two  months ;  and  es- 
pecially if— as  I  must  presume — a  previous  transplantation  had  alreadj  been 
made  during  Maj,  It  is  obvious  that  a  succession  of  crops  will  be  secured  du- 
nng  eveiy  favourable  season  till  the  end  of  October;  and  I  ma/  add,  firompo- 
^tive  experience,  that  if  the  weather  be  then  fine,  and  the  succeeding  winter 
prove  open  and  mild  ('*  a  green  yule**),  anj  remaining  stock  in  the  seed-bed, 
however  long-shanked  and  ui^gainlj  they  may  be,  if  set  deep  in  the  soil  of  a 
well  prepared  bed,  may  make  good  progress  to  the  end  of  November,  survire 
the  winter,  and  produce  excellently  hearted  and  sweet-tasted  cabbages  in 
ApriL  Small  they  will  be,  and  some  perhaps  will  fly  to  seed ;  but  thosB 
which  do  succeed,  will  amply  reward  the  attentive  care  of  the  grower.  My 
experience  applies,  of  course,  to  the  latitude  of  London,  though  in  a  county 
iar  westward,  and  much  later  in  its  productions ;  but  I  presume  that  in  the 
north  also  these  hints  may  be  rendered  to  a  certain  extent  available. 

2.  TTie  Savoy^  Brassica  oleracea  buHaia  of  De  Candolle^— a  variety  distinguish- 
ed from  all  other  hearting  cabbages  by  the  puckerings  of  its  leaves.  It  is  one 
of  the  prime  vrinter  vegetables,  and  well  merits  the  attention  of  every  one 
who  has  a  garden  or  kail-yard.  There  are  three  subvarieties — the  laige  yel- 
low, the  green,  and  the  smaller  ^^en,  which  is  the  hardiest  of  the  three. 

The  savoy  nuist  be  sown  pretty  early  in  the  spring,  and  therefore  I  say 
nothing  now  of  the  early  processes  of  its  culture ;  but  as  it  will  require 
transplanting  to  plots  where  it  is  finally  to  remain,  it  will  be  needfiil  to  ob» 
serve,  that,  as  in  all  respects  the  intermediate  culture  will,  as  nearly  aa  pos- 
sible, resemble  that  of  spring  sown  cabbage,  the  directions  above  given  will 
apply  to  it.  In  England  it  is  customary  to  transplant  at  two  or  three  periods 
of  July  for  the  main  winter  supply ;  but  it  will  be  proper  to  commeaoe  the 
work  eaiiier  in  the  north,  and  to  finish  by  the  middle  of  that  month.  Thie 
ground  should  be  well  digged  and  pulverized;  the  texture  rather  light«  aafl 
the  quality  rich.  Draw  drills  or  shallow  trenches  about  thirty  inches  apart ; 
tread  along  the  drills  or  press  them  with  a  broad  pole,  till  the  soil  become 
smooth  and  compact ;  then  plant  the  savoys  eighteen  inches  asundei;  filling 
the  holes  with  water,  and  fixing  the  roots  firmly  in  the  soil.  After  they  have 
become  established,  and  begin  to  grow,  the  spaces  will  require  the  hoei^gs 
and  diggings  which  are  so  essential  to  the  progress  of  plants  of  all  the  cabb^ 
fiunlly,  and  have  been  before  aUuded  ta  As  winter  approaches,  the  earth 
ought  to  be  broi^t  up  to  and  about  the  stems. 

The  planting  in  open,  manured  trenches,  in  c&y  weather  wiH  not  onlj  «»• 
cure  the  growth  of  the  plants^  but  greatly  tend  to  protect  them  from  &od$ 
during  winter.    Saw^s  are  not  considered  to  be  in  perfection,  till  th^  ^ve 
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been  exposed  to  m  degree  of  frost ;  and  thej  will  Ribsequexxtlj  ibrsiA  the 
tMe  tlirougfaoat  the  whiter  months. 

S.  BfoecoH.^l^na  variety  of  the  cafbbage  ttftie  is  divided  iato  a  niimt)er  of 
suhvtrfeties,  aB  of  whUh  are  exceUeiit  furniture  lor  the  garden.  B7  Pro* 
lessor  DeCandoUe  H  is  placed  in  the  sixth  division  of  his  aiiaugement,  Bo- 
iiyHs  {Braaaka  hotritfit)  t  «•  resemli^g  a  bvnch  or  cluster  of  grapes,  hut  this 
grape-like  species  or  variety  admits  of  another  sub-variety,  as  No.  1.  ^  the 
the  canfiflower,  Can^JhnOf  or  flowering  cabbage ;  but  No.  2.  is  the  broccoli, 
and  is  des^^nated  as  AtparagMet^  or  asparagus-like  cabbage.  Though  the 
sMfitude  of  hroccoli  to  asparagus  may  appear  somewhat  fimdAil ;  yet  aspre- 
dSfon  of  classification  is  obtained,  ft  wHlbe  perceived  that  it  Is  fkr  better  to 
eater  into  minntlfle  closely,  than  to  perrist  in  a  mode  i:^  arrangement;  which 
is  equally  ill  defined  and  undiscriminating. 

This  delicious  vegetable  is  perhaps  without  Its  iIywI  in  the  garden,  and  its 
cultiife  is  very  shnplet  it  is  too  late,  however,  in  the  season  to  raise  it  from 
80ed,  and  therefore,  I  defer  to  enter  upon  a  regular  detail  till  the  spring  of 
Bext  year*  I  have,  however,  raised  some  of  the  finest  ^orfmumfA  cream- 
erfoured,  firom  seeds  aown  after  the  10th  of  June,  which  produced  compact 
•Ad  exceedingly  large  beads  in  the  following  April  and  "May :  it  may  there- 
tee  be  worth  while  to  try  a  small  sowing  as  eaily  as  possible  in  June,  fid- 
lowing  the  directions,  in  as  fior  as  eoiiuerns  the  mode  of  preparing  the  sooi, 
ftc.  which  are  given  under  the  article  cabbage,  and  transplanting  into  nn- 
nored  trenches,  ^  inches  deep,  and  ten  or  twelve  indies  wide,  not  later,  If 
poasMe,  than  the  third  weeSc  sf  Angnst.  In  the  event  of  fit>sts,  befbre  No- 
vember, no  time  shotdd  be  lost  to  bring  the  earth  that  was  thrown  out,  and 
lay  as  a  ridge  on  each  side  of  those  trendies,  to  ^e  Stems  of  the  plants,  as  is 
done  in  earthing  celery. 

But  if  we  may  trust  some  modem  writers  of  ne^  discoveries,  frrooeofi  may 
be  propagated  by  slips,  with  the  most  successful  resultss  Every  one  ou^t 
to  try  the  method  who  has  in  his  garden  the  items  of  plants,  the  heads  of 
which  having  been  cut  Aow  a  tendency  to  proitnide  sprouts.  In  Mtf  middU 
9fJun£^  says  a  writer,  whose  article  is  now  before  me,  (or  for  Scotland,  say 
m9  4arfy  a§  potslhle  in  June,)  *  1  sfipped  off  a  quantity  of  the  Me  dioots,  and 
planted  them.  I  had  them  well  watered  and  well  secured  in  the  soiL  They 
strudr  root  in  a  very  short  time,  and  made  strong  plants  which  produced 
beads  of  a  fine  «ze  at  the  usual  season."  **  I  am  persuaded  the  plan  is  well 
deserving  attention,  not  only  with  broccoli  of  the  same  kind  I  have  cultivated 
flaiejhwerinff  purple  J  but  with  many  other  lands ;  thus  an  excellent  variety 
lalght  be  perpetnated  without  the  risk  consequent  upon  seed.*' 

I  have  not  myarif  had  an  opportunity  of  experimenting  upon  this  vege- 
table, shice  I  saw  the  article  quoted  from,  but  have  reason  to  believe  that 
43ie  plan  has  been  proved  to  be  finsible ;  in  fiict,  there  is  nothing  in  the  ana- 
of  the  species  with  its  type,  which  is  unfavourable  to  the  operation. 


4.  JRatnt.— At  this  season  of  the  year  It  may  appear  almost  too  late  to  speak 
4sfthe  cttHlration  of  the  pea ;  but  I  am  Inciined  to  notice  it  for  areason  which 
will  be  shortly  explained. 
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The  garden^peay  of  which  there  are  man/  varieties,  hs  found  in  the  fourth 
tribe,  Videa  (that  is  among  the  vetches)  of  the  great  suborder  Papilio. 
KACEiE  of  the  natural  order  Leguminota^  and  in  the  17th  Class,  4th  Order  of 
the  Linnean  System,  Diadelphia  Decandria*  Every  one  is  aware  of  the 
peculiar  shape  assumed  by  the  blossoms  of  plants  of  the  pea  tribe ;  which,  it 
is  evident,  can  readily  be  made  to  constitute  the  type  of  a  very  natural  classy 
in  which  most  of  our  esteemed  leguminous  or  pulse-bearing  vegetables  are  to 
be  found. 

At  some  future  day,  I  intend  to  enter  at  large  upon  the  characters  of  all 
the&vourite  pease  for  tabic  use ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  I  only  allude  to 
one,  which  is  a  great  acquisition,  and  of  very  recent  introduction,  the  early 
whitelWartoick,  It  is  adapted  to  field,  as  well  as  garden  culture,  is  mode- 
rately prolific,  hardy,  extremely  early,  rapid  in  its  course  of  growth,  soon-oir 
the  ground ;  and  of  a  high  peculiar  flarvour,  that  to  some  persons  is  ex*- 
tremely  agreeable,  though  others  do  not  affect  it. 

The  seed,  two  years  since,  was  dear,  its  price  is  now  reduced;  and  it  is 
stated^that  three  crops  may  be  produced  on  the  same  land,  and  leave  it  open 
for  wheat.  This,  however,  I  have  not  seen  proved :  but  having  grown  tlie 
pea,  I  can  recommend  it  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  possess  a  rapid  grower. 
A  crop  sown  in  a  long  drill  verj  early  in  June,  may  be  succeeded  by  ano- 
ther sown  in  July,  with  every  prospect  of  success.  If  the  ground  be  dry, 
from  a  continuance  of  hot  weather,  the  best  method  to  ensure  a  vigorous 
plant  is  to  dig  a  moderately  broad  trench,  to  saturate  the  soil  at  the  bottom 
with^ water,  to  return  the  earth  into  the  trench,  and  make  that  very  wet ; 
then,  after  covering  the  earth  with  mats,  or  green  boughs  for  a  day,  just  to 
permit  the  earth  to  settle^  and  so  fiu:  to  drain  itself  as  to  become  in  a  work- 
able condition,  to  strike  a  drillr  three  inches  deep,  to  sow  the  seed  along  it 
pretty  thickly,  but  not  in  the  crowded  state  too  frequently  seen ;  water  should 
then  be  poured  from  the  spout  of  a  pot  over  the  pease,  and  the  loose  earth  re- 
turned upon  the  seeds,  and  pressed  or  trodden  firmly  over  them.  One  liberal 
preparatory  watering  thus  g^ven,  is  of  more  avail  than  fifty  subsequent 
sprinklings.  Mildew  so  common  on  the  plant  of  autumnal  crops,  is,  as  Mr 
Knight  truly  observes,  obviated.  He  has  had  perfectly  fine  pease  on  his  table 
in  October,  and  it  is  certain  that  where  disease  can  be  prevented,  pease  in  that 
season  are  a  delicacy  of  the  first-rate  excellence.  The  Warwick,  I  think,  pro- 
mises ^to  prove  a  valuable  species  for  the  purpose  of  a  late  crop,  because  the 
course  of  its  entire  culture  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  ^*  fVame  *'  or  early 
Charlton  pea.  When  the  plants  rise  above  the  soil  one  inch,  the  earth  near 
the  roots  ought  to  be  loosened  by  the  thrust  hoe.  Another  hoeing  must  be 
given  when  the  plants  are  three  inches  high ;  and  then,  after  drawing  the 
lightened  earth  to  the  stems,  to  the  height  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  as  a  ridge  on 
each  side,  branching  sticks  a  yard  high  are  to  be  applied.  Nothing  favours  pea 
culture  more  than  judicious  sticking :  the  plants  are  brought  to  the  light, 
are  supported,  and  at  the  same  time  protected*  MUdewiaihe  bane  of  autuim* 
nal  crops :  it  seems  to  be  promoted  by  a  droughty  state  of  soil,  high  solar 
heat  during  the  day,  and  cold  dews  at  night :  rapidity  of  growth  produced  by 
a  deep  moi&t  bed,  procuiei  by  preparatory  and  prof  we  waterings,  appears  to 
be  the  only  effectual  cecvxity  from  this  fungus. 


(    «5    } 

ON  AK  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  INDIAN  SAW. 
By  Mr  Akthub  Johkbov,  Rampisham,  Dorset* 

As  the  smallest  addition  to  our  means  of  improving  and  pre- 
serving plantations  is  not  to  be  despised,  I  beg  leave  to  men- 
tion, that  I  have  found  great  convenience  in  haiang  a  set  of 
teeth  placed  upon  the  back  of  the  Indian  saw,*  in  pruning 
trees ;  as  in  the  figure  below :  the  object  being  to  give  a  cut  to 
the  under  side  of  the  branch  to  be  taken  oflP,  previously  to  saw- 
ing it  above.  In  this  manner  the  branch  comes  off  much  deanery 
and  larger  branches  may  also  be  taken  off  than  when  the  cut  is 
made  only  from  above.  Mr  Holtzappses  of  Charing  Cross, 
London,  made  this  alteration  for  me,  and  I  have  found  great 
advantage  from  its  adoption. 


RETROSPECT   OP  THE   BRITISH   AND    FOREIGN    CORN   TRADE, 
DURING   THE    HALF-YEAR   PRECEDING   MAY    1836. 

Bj  Mr  William  Gray  Fearnside,  Mark  Lane,  London.  . 

Previous  to  entering  on  the  retrospect  of  the  Com  Trade,  it 
may  be  noticed,  that  some  interest  has  been  excited  in  the  seed 
trade,  under  the  impression,  that  the  higher  duties  levied  on 
the  import  of  foreign  seeds  would  be  partially  remitted ;  on 
making,  however,  official  inquiry,  we  are  given  to  understand, 
that  in  this  session  there  are  no  grounds  for  maintaining  the  sup- 
position. The  remission  of  the  duty  on  seed  would  be  of  bene- 
fit to  the  farmer,  and  particularly  to  the  grazier.  In  Scotland, 
where  a  considerable  quantity  of  grass  seed  is  consumed,  the 
burden  is  felt  in  a  more  oppressive  degree,  as  the  system  of  suc- 

*  A  description  of  this  saw  will  be  found  in  the  Sth  volume,  p.  46,  of  the 
Transmctions  of  ths  Hi^^Tand  and  Agricultural  Societ7.^£DiTOR. 
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cessive  crops  requires  the  frequent  renewal  of  the  seed ;  besides, 
the  increase  of  Hve-stock  consequent  on  the  rapid  augmentation 
of  the  population  has  rendered  artificial  feeds  an  object  of  ma- 
terial  interest   to  the  grazing  fanner.     The  average  annual 
quantity  of  foreign  clover-seed  for  the  last  seven  years  imported 
into  the  principal  ports  of  England,  baa  not  exceeded  d^fiOO 
cwt«.,  jieldiog  as  many  pounds  sterling  to  the  revenue,  whicfa 
is  an  amount  not  suffidently  large  materially  to  affect  it,  where' 
at  it  operates  heavily  on  those  parts  of  the  country,  where,  in 
ordinary  seasons,  such  seeds  cannot  be  well  matured ;  it  not 
only  enhances  the  price  of  the  home*grown,  but  also  of  tbe 
foreign  article,  and  induces  the  farmer  often  to  use  seed  d 
inferior  British  quality,  at,  from  it  not  having  arrived  at  a  per- 
fect state  of  maturity,  be  can  obtiun  it  at  rather  a  lower  ptM 
than  the  good  teed  received  from  Germany,   Holland,  Bd^ 
gium,  France,  and  America.     The  money  also  is  taken  out' of 
the  pocket  of  the  farmer,  who  is  the  only  consumer,  with  the 
risk  of  the  seed  making  a  profitable  return,  which,  as  he  is  more 
northerly  situate,  becomes  the  more  precarious.     Tares,  which 
form  to  valuable  a  resource  for  feed,  are  imported  to  tbe  amount 
of  two-fifths  of  the  consumption  from  abroad,  and  the  heavy  duty 
of  10s.  per  quarter  checks  considerably  the  cultivation  of  the 
article.     In  reviewing  the  duties  on  some  articles  of  seed,  the 
heavy  tax  renders  their  admission  quite  prohibitory  ;  on  clover, 
trefoil,  lucerne,  and  all  gi*ass  seeds,  the  duty  is  20s.  per  cwt.; 
on  caraway,  30s. ;  canary,  60s. ;  coriander,  15s.;  anniseed,  60s.; 
mustard,  8s.  per  bushel;  tares,  10s.  per  qr. ;  on  crushing  ^eeds 
the  duty  has  been  reduced  to  Is.  per  qr.,  as  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  agricultural  interest,  the  consumption  of  rape- 
seed,  linseed,  and  hemp-seed,  being  almost  totally  dependent  on 
foreign  growth.     These  various  points  were  urged  with  much 
ability  by  Mr  Mackenzie,  member  for  Ross-shire,  on  prettnU- 
ing  a  petition,  during  the  early  part  of  March,  from  some  agri*" 
culturists  in  the  northern  districts  of  Scotland,  praying^  for  re-* 
lief^  and  especially  alluding  to  the  duties  exacted  on  the  impoiC 
of  grass  seeds.     The  speech  of  the  honourable  member  was  1j»«* 
tened  to  with  attention,  but  the  press  of  other  important  .busl^ 
ness  before  the  House,  precludes  the  chance  of  the  subject  be* 
ing  further  debated  this  session,  though  the  opinion  prevulsf 
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that  on  tbe  next  meeting  of  Parliament,  if  the  question  is  press- 
ed forward,  the  government  would  be  inclined  to  accede  to  the 
propositioii.  In  reference  particularly  to  Scotland,  it  has  been 
▼ery  judiciouslj  remarked,  that  the  doctrine  of  proteetrng  duties 
does  not  apply  equally  to  dover-seed  as  to  corn,  for  this  reason^ 
that  the  quantity  of  seed  annually  secured  in  Scotland  does  not 
exceed  a  few  tons.  This  is  not  owing  to  the  want  of  protectioii 
aod  encouragement;  as,  in  addition  to  the  heavy  proteeting  duty^ 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  and  other  Tocal  institu* 
tions,  for  several  years  offered  handsome  premiums  to  the  most 
;siiccessful  cultivator  of  clover  seeds ;  but  the  result  of  the  trial 
served  to  shew,  that  the  dimate  of  the  country  was  not  iavonrable 
lor  the  purpose,  and  the  seed  saved  was  not  only  inferior  ill 
quality,  but  the  crop  was  less  profitable  than  the  usual  rotation^ 
and  proved  a  great  scourger  of  the  soil.  The  well  known  fact  of 
seed  grown  under  a  favourable  cUmate  for  ripening  it,  being  aU 
ways  more  productive  than  native  grown,  is  peculiarly  the  case 
with  clover  seeds,  and  therefore  (he  attempt  to  extend  cultiva* 
tion  has  always  met  with  the  ill  success  which  follows  the  en« 
deavour  to  strive  against  natural  difiSculties. 

A  similarity  in  the  character  of  the  weather  has  prevailed  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom;  the  same  description*  therefore,  will  apply  in  great 
measure  to  the  appearances  oC  the  winter-sown  com  in  England,  Scotland| 
and  Ireland.  The  young  wheat,  during  December,  assumed  a  promising  ap« 
pearance»  and  though  the  frost  was  severe  in  England  during  the  middle  of 
the  month,  the  plant  managed  to  maintain  a  healthy  appearance.  In  the 
course  of  January,  the  weather  was  very  changeable,  but  the  firost  had 
a  beneficial  effect  on  the  land,  in  rendering  it  friable,  and  more  accessible 
to  the  influence  of  air  and  water,  besides  proving  destructive  to  various 
grubs  and  insects.  The  cold  was  sufficient  to  check  vegetatiep^ without  en* 
dangering  its  vitality,  and  the  wheats  were  thus  prevented  from  evincing 
any  symptoms  of  becoming  wiiUer'proud^  but  looked  good  in  colauj^  J^ginning 
to  spread  on  the  ground,  and  becoming  curly.  The  commencement  of  Fe; 
bruary  was  moist  and  foggy,  yet  the  rain  did  not  much  impede  the  progress 
of  sowing  and  general  field  laboiu:,  so  that  a  greater  quantity  than  usual  wa^ 
got  into  the  ground  in  the  course  of  the  month.  Wheat  appeared  backward| 
though  strong  and  healthy,  without  being  exuberant,  and  its  being  stunt* 
ed  in  its  growth,  caused  it  to  be  reported  thin  on  the  ground.  March  prOi 
served  its  characteristic,  and  came  in  boisterous  and  windy,  but  accompanied 
with  rain*  and  the  temperature  as  chilly  and  unfavourable  for  v^etatnn^  as 
the  wet  was  to  the  process  of  sowing;  After  the  18th,  however,  a  material 
altentkn  ensued )  the  mildaess  of  the  nights»  and  the  sunny  atmosphere  oC 
the  days,  had  a  most  invigorating  effect  on  the  tardy  state  of  vegetation ;  9x/ 
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seldom  has  so  pleasing  and  animating  an  effect  been  witnessed  in 
scenery^— the  influence  was  almost  magical,  and  all  nature  seemed  to  i 
at  the  happy  transition.  The  duration  of  this  agreeable  change  was, 
ever,  only  temporary.  The  sowing  of  Lent  com  was  still  unfinished; 
on  the  poorer  soils,  wheat  looked  less  favourably  than  could  have  been  ' 
ed ;  since  which  the  weather  has  been  very  unsettled,  and  trying  foi 
young  plants,-.-the  temperature  cold,  raw,  and  ungenial,  with  falls  of 
towards  the  beginning  of  May,  and,  on  the  very  verge  of  the  month 
surfiu»  of  the  ground  was  hardened  by  frost,  and,  in  some  places,  strong 
ings  of  ice  appeared  on  stagnant  waters, — the  thermometer,  in  the  envin 
London,  having  receded  five  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  on  the  3C 
ApriL  In  exposed  situations,  on  clajey  and  strong  soils,  the  wheat,  ii 
early  part  of  this  latter  month,  exhibited  a  stunted  and  sicklj  appean 
and,  on  damp  raw  land,  the  edge  of  furrows,  and  undrained  hollows 
blade  was  turning  off*  yellow ;  and  many  grounds  were  in  too  moist  a  sti 
receive  the  seed.  About  the  middle  of  April,  the  reappearance  of  sun 
had  a  most  renovating  influence :  the  wheats  began  rapidly  to  assume  that 

and  healthy  green, the  sure  index  of  vigorous  growth, — ^tillering  out  st 

not  shooting  up  spindly,  but  covering  well  the  ground,  while  the  sowin| 
brought  nearly  to  a  conclusion.  It  was  reported,  that,  in  Lincolnshire, 
parts  of  Cambridgeshire,  the  voire-worm  had  exerted  its  destructive  f 
over  the  wheats,  but,  on  inc^uiry,  we  find  no  corroboration  of  the  staten 
indeed,  for  the  last  three  years,  the  ground  has  not  been  su  free  from  w 
insects,  grubs,  &c.  as  the  present.  The  latter  part  of  April  was  unse 
ably  cold  and  disagreeable,  and  the  first  days  of  May  were  wet,  windy 
unpropitious  for  the  farmers ;  and  the  wheats  on  clayey,  strong,  cold 
low  lands,  were  beginning  to  appear  sickly  and  yellow,  and,  in  many  p 
shewed  evident  symptoms  of  being  affected  by  the  character  of  the  sc 
The  weather,  however,  again  improved;  and  the  wheats  are  r^i^ining 
healthy  aspect,  but  still  patchy,  and  excessively  backward  in  their  gr( 
The  early  sown  barley  has  reared  its  head  strongly  above  the  surface,  ai 
as  oats,  beans,  and  pease ;  but  the  latter,  in  many  places,  look  yellow, 
the  former  are  generally  fresh  and  tolerably  vigorous.  It  cannot,  hosi 
be  denied,  that  germination  throughout  the  current  year  has  been  mate 
impeded,  especially  in  the  northern  parts  of  England,  in  Scotland,  anc 
land ;  and,  in  the  latter  island,  the  sowing  of  spring  com  has  been  proti 
to  an  unusually  late  period ;  but,  under  the  mild  influence  of  May 
plants  being  healthy  at  thie  root,  possess  full  power  to  shoot  luxuriantly : 
and  retrieve  much  of  the  time  that  their  vegetative  faculties  have  lain 
mant ;  and,  with  a  succession  of  favourable  weather,  it  is  generally  estii 
there  is  sufficient  plant  to  produce  a  fair  average  per  acre.  Though  ace 
concur  in  representing  the  breadth  of  wheat  sown  this  season,  especial 
England  and  Ireland,  as  much  less  than  in  former  years,  particularly  ii 
English  midland  counties,  the  circumstance  being  generally  attributal 
the  low  price  of  wheat,  and  the  failure  in  the  crops  of  turnips,  having 
vented  farmers  breaking  up  land  they  otherwise  would  have  done ;  o 
other  hand,  considerable  more  land  has  been  cultivated  with  barley,  owi 
Uie  extensive  confumptioB  of  the  article  for  malting,  diatilling,  and  fee 
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•Bcl  the  high  pike  it  has  realized,  compared  with  other  grain,  and  which  is 
particukrly  applicable  to  Ireland.  In  Scotland  the  fidiow  wheats  look  ua. 
fiiYOurablj ;  and  the  wheats  on  strong  clayey  soils  have  assumed  rather  a 
nclcly  and  yellow  appearance,  occasioned  by  the  combination  of  snow,  raiOi 
Mid  ice,  which  have  alternately  prevailed  to  an  advanced  period  of  the  seaamu 
Though  the  season  iodieatca  » later  harvest  than  has  been  experienced  aliice 
18)  7«  yet  the  plant  is  alive  to  any  improvement  in  the  weather  tirMil» 
rapid  advances  in  its  growth.  In  Ireland,  the  diminution  of  land  sown  wM 
wheat  is  estimated  at  nearly  one-third  of  that  of  last  year,  much  of  tlw 
ground  being  occupied  with  flax,  the  culture  of  which  has  been  widely  «c« 
tended  in  the  north  and  north-eastern  parts  of  the  country;  the  whole 
amount  of  land  under  this  cultivation  being  estimated  at  120,000  acres. 
Throughout  the  kingdom,  therefore,  we  are  likely  to  experience  a  protracted 
harvest,  and  an  irregular  crop  of  spring  com,  owing  to  the  intervals  which 
have  elapsed  between  the  sowing,  thus  endangering  the  condition  and  quality 
of  grain  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  country. 

The  depression  in  the  prices  of  wheat,  which,  previous  to  the  late  advan- 
ces, had  so  long  characterised  the  trade,  was  much  contributed  to  by  the  ab- 
sence of  all  speculative  demand,  leaving  the  ample  supplies  continually  ap- 
pearing at  market,  and  which  exceeded  the  immediate  wants,  to  be  worked 
off  at  rates  almost  at  the  option  of  the  millers ;  and  no  extra  relief  beyond 
the  consumption  being  afforded  the  trade,  the  consequent  result  ever  attwd- 
ant  on  a  surplus  supply  was  a  constant  decline  in  the  value  of  the  article ;  and 
heavy  and  numerous  losses  have  been  thereby  sustained.  The  incentive  to  In- 
vestment in  grain  was  destroyed,  and  speculation  became  paralyzed.  During 
January,  however,  a  slight  reaction  was  visible.  The  low  currency  wheat 
had  attracted  at  last  a  speculative  attention,  which  added  to  its  exten- 
sive consumption  for  human  as  well  as  animal  food,  and  the  consequent 
demands  on  the  stocks,  which  were  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  larger  far- 
mers, the  landlords,  or  of  merchants.  The  increased  sale  also  in  consequence 
of  the  full  employ  of  labour  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  concurred  in 
communicating  their  influences  on  the  prices.  The  currencies  continued  gra- 
dually to  improve  until  the  middle  of  February,  when  the  quotations  exhi- 
bited an  advance  of  6/  to  7/*  Increased  supplies  caused  a  temporary  depres- 
sion of  the  rates ;  but  during  the  early  part  of  March,  the  receipt  of  orders 
from  Ireland,  Liverpool,  the  north  and  west  of  England,  and  from  Scotland, 
had  the  effect  of  encouraging  holders  to  demand  higher  terms,  which  in  many 
instances  were  acceded  to.  The  granaried  parcels  having  been  withdrawn 
from  the  market,  and  the  supplies  proving  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand^ 
the  general  currencies  sustained  a  farther  enhancement.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  month  and  the  beginning  of  April,  an  additional  improvement  took 
place  in  the  prices,  and  both  red  and  white  wheat  arrived  at  their  maxi- 
mum range.  Essex,  Kentish,  and  Suffolk  red  qualities  being  noted  at  fhim 
48/  60/  to  52/,  and  white  56/  to  58/  and  60/  as  an  extreme  point,  exhi. 
biting  a  rise  of  12/  to  14/  both  in  red  and  white  samples,  calculating  firom 
the  lowest  point  of  1835,  which  was  during  the  weeks  ending  the  7th,  14th, 
and  21st  of  September,  when  the  top  currencies  of  red  wheat  were  37/ 1© 
38/,  and  of  white  42/ to  44/.    The  improvement  from  the  1st  of  January 
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b&9  been  1 1/  to  13/ per  qr.,  since  which  prices  have  fluctuated  according  to  the 
barometer,  and  have  become  much  earlier  than  usual  weather  maricets,  ve« 
ceding  4/  to  5/,  again  rallying  and  regaining  2/  to  3/,  but  not  arriving  at  tlw 
extreme  quotation  within  1/  tu  2/  per  qr. 

At  the  commencement  of  tlie  year  the  continued  improvement  in  the  prices 
of  wheat  and  flour  in  the  United  States  of  America,  owing  to  a  failure  in  the 
crope,  attracted  speculative  attention ;  but  the  offers  were,  however,  gentral- 
}y  too  low  to  induce  holders  to  quit  their  stocks.  Speculators  having  retain- 
ed their  wheats  to  so  lengthened  a  period,  preferred  waiting  a  little  longer  tlit 
issue  of  events,  rather  than  submit  to  the  heavy  loss  which  they  must  tlieil 
have  made  in  order  to  realise.  During  January  some  Barletta  wheat  was  sold 
at  26/,  some  fine  Neustadt  at  26/,  and  old  Danzig  at  the  same  rates.  Ib 
the  beginning  of  February  the  reports  from  New  South  Wales  proving  ex« 
tremely  unfavourable,  and  prices  being  quoted  at  13/  to  14/  per  bushel,  and 
subsequently  at  16/ and  even  20/,  some  speculative  purchases  were  effected 
for  shipment  to  this  distant  part  of  the  world.  Danzig  wheat  enhanced  fa. 
value  2/  to  3/,  obtaining  28/  to  32/.  Baltic  red  being  firm  at  26/,  and  Danish 
at  24/ ;  but  though  the  enquiries  for  the  article  were  at  first  entirely  actuat* 
ed  by  the  intention  of  shipment  either  to  the  United  States  or  New  South 
Wales,  yet  in  the  course  of  March  some  speculative  filing  was  directed  to- 
wards the  finer  qualities  of  Danzig,  as  well  as  selected  parcels  of  lowor  Bal- 
tic red  wheats,  with  the  view  of  holding  them  ;  and  holders  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining more  money  for  the  better  qualities,  Danzig  being  noted  at  3£/,  asd 
Baltic  red  28/.  Several  orders  were  also  transmitted  abroad,  principal^  to 
Danzig,  Stettin,  Mecklenburgh,  Holstein,  and  Hamburg,  with  the  view  of 
keeping  the  wheat  in  granary  on  the  spot,  the  charges  being  so  much  lowor, 
taking  the  chance  of  realizing  a  profit  by  the  resale  in  loco,  where  the  spoi- 
culator  was  early  in  the  market,  or  as  the  stocks  of  bonded  wheat  were  bdag 
much  diminished  in  England,  to  be  enabled  to  replace  them  on  the  approocftt 
of  any  demand  for  the  home  consumption,  as  the  fbreign  prices  ruling  low, 
were  liable  to  be  materially  influenced  by  the  continued  advances  in  the  Bri- 
Ush  markets.  The  advices  from  New  South  Wales  stating  that  the  appotff<- 
ance  of  the  crops  having  improved,  and  the  market  being  better  suppBod, 
wheat  here  receded  to  9/6  and  6/  per  bushel,  and  checked  the  speculativo 
shipments ;  but  to  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  PhiUulelphia,  eiqiorts 
have  still  been  made ;  the  prices  remaining  firm  for  Danzig  wheat,  and  tko 
finer  samples  of  Upper  Elbe  being  held  at  30/.  A  few  shipments  have  beOR 
also  made  to  Canada,  France,  &c.  The  total  amount  exported  from  tho 
United  Kingdom  for  the  four  first  months  of  the  year  has  been  about  6S^0iO 
quarters. 

In  the  course  of  April,  Mr  Robinson,  the  member  for  Worcester,  lubmit- 
ted  a  motion  to  the  House  of  Commons,  founded  on  the  memorial  tofwardod 
to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  laid  before  Parliament  last  ycoTt 
as  noticed  in  this  journal  in  the  December  quarter,  as  having  been  presented 
by  Mr  Collier,  member  for  Plymouth,  from  the  merchants  and  com-ftetofi 
of  Plymouth,  Liverpool,  London,  &&  for  permission  to  grind  fbraign  wheat  in 
bond  into  flour,  and  for  its  mannfacture  into  biscuit  for  exportation.  Tkt 
hoBourable  member  was  desirous  of  having'  a  select  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  restrictions  necessary  to  be  adopted  to  carry  this  design  into 
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execution  without  prejudice  to  the  revenue  or  the  agricultural  Interest.  Mr 
Poulett  ThompsoD,  howerer,  again  mooted  the  objections  which  hare  been 
raised  against  the  measure,  that  great  difficulty  would  arise  in  prerenting 
illicit  manufacture  and  transactions,  and  that  the  privileges  of  the  agricultu. 
ral  faiterest  might  be  infringed,  if  the  act  of  1824  was  renewed,  which  allowed 
flour  of  the  home  produce  to  be  "  substituted  for  foreign  wheat  secured  in 
wardumses^**  or  that  fbr  every  seven  quarters  of  bonded  corn  one  ton  of  Ihig- 
liah  flour  should  be  placed  in  the  bonded  warehouse,  until  released  by  the 
same  amount  of  flour  converted  from  the  bonded  wheat ;  thus  inferring,  that 
the  agriculturists  would  not  be  injured,  because  a  certain  weight  of  home 
growth  of  flour  would  go  under  lock,  and  let  free  the  same  amount  of  fhreign 
produce,  with  the  advantages  of  British  labour  being  employed  on  the  raw 
material.  By  this  aimgement  Mr  liiompson  argued,  that  from  exp^rittce 
it  was  found  fraud  would  not  be  sufficiently-held  in  check,  but  added,  he  was 
willing  to  introduce  a  bill  authariting  the  manufaeture  qf  bonded''wheat  intojlour 
for  export^  without  any  substitution  of  the  home  growth ;  so  that  he  would 
ensure  the  com  so  manufactured  should  be  sent  abroad.  Though  this  prin- 
ciple might  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  establishment  of  bonded  miUs^  or 
mills  attended  by  custom-house  officers  for  the  sole  purpose  of  grinding  fo- 
Ireign  floiur,  yet  the  quantity  required  to  be  manu&ctured  is  comparatively 
small,  and  not  of  sufficient  consequence  to  support  a  mill,  and  if  ground  at 
only  specified  periods  by  certain  mills,  would  occasion  great  inconvenience, 
attended  with  extreme  diflScuIty  in  preventing  fraud.  The  select  committee 
was  refused,  and  the  subject  referred  to  the  agricultural  committee,  and  the 
petitioners  are  inclined  to  hope  that  the  subject  will  meet  a  fiivourable  consi- 
deration, as  the  interests  of  the  growers  of  British  corn  are  not  in  any  way 
implicated.  Little  difference  of  opinion  can  prevail,  that  the  adoption  of 
the  measure  would  be  attended  with  beneficial  results,  in  creating  a  new  branch 
of  trade  for  the  British  miller  and  biscuit-maker,  by  which  a  considerable  ca- 
pital,  together  with  much  additional  labour,  would  find  employment,  liberat- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  a  quantity  of  com  which,  in  many  instances^  is  not  only 
rapidly  deteriorating  in  quality  in  the  granaries,  but  is  being  entirely  de- 
slrvyed  by  weevils. 

The  improvement  in  the  wheat  trade  has  enabled  millers  to  obtain  more  than 
a  corresponding  advance  in  the  price  of  flour ;  the  tov^-n-made  qualities  htaving 
on  the  1st  of  December  been  noted  at  35/ to  38/  ^  sack,  and  have  gradually 
risen  to  45/  and  48/.  Bonded  flour  has  experienced  an  animated  demand  for 
export  to  the  same  destinations  as  the  wheat,  with  the  addition  of  several 
diipments  to  the  West  Indies,  where  the  receipts  ftom  America,  whence  the 
West  Indians  draw  the  most  of  their  supplies,  have  been  considerably  dimi- 
nished. The  short  stocks,  however,  on  hand,  and  few  arrivals  having  been 
received  from  the  Baltic  or  Elbe,  prevented  much  extent  of  business  being 
transacted ;  prices  having  advanced  about  3/  ^  barrel,  Danzig  marks  being 
noted  at  24/,  and  American  26/^  196  lb.  The  export  of  flour  from  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  four  months  of  1836  have  been  about  69,800  cwta. 

Though  the  crop  of  barley  has  been  abundant,  yet  the  immense  increased 
ratio  of  the  conaumptlon  both  fbr  malting  and  distilling,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  feed  for  animals,  the  quantity  that  haf  been  required  £v 
grinding  purposes,  has  caused  the  supplies  already  to  evinee  ayi»f* 
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exhauflUd  stocks.  From  the  1st  of  December  1835  to  Ist  Maj  1836,  thear- 
rivalB  into  London  from  the  English  coast  have  been  184,480  qrs. ;  from  Scot- 
land, 18«862  qrs. ;  and  from  Ireland,  2523  qrs.  In  reviewing  the  gradual  in- 
creABe  jn  the  consumption  of  malt  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  as  annexed,  it 
has  become  of  material  importance,  that  not  only  the  yield  of  the  grain  should 
be  productive,  but  a  greater  breadth  of  land  cultivated  with  the  article,  and 
which  the  high  relative  price  barley  has  borne,  has  induced  many  farmers  in 
the  United  Kingdom  to  have  recourse  to ;  more  particularly  when  the  inqui- 
sitorial and  unjust  character  of  the  law  relative  to  malting,  forces  the  malt- 
ster to  select  only  the  most  kindly  qualities,  which  will  malt  within  the  pe- 
riod prescribed  by  the  excise.  The  following  is  the  quantity  of  malt  con- 
sumed in  London  and  its  vicinity  during  the  last  five  years : 

1831.  1832.  1833.  1834.  183& 

622,649  qrs.        604,477  qrs.        588,688  qrs.        662,713  qrs.        699,990  qnu 

And  the  consumption  of  malt  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  augmented  fiiUy 
in  proportion.    The  estimate  is  made  from  the  1st  of  January  each  year. 

1833.  1834.  1835.  1836. 

4,748,375  qrs.  5,064,625  qrs.  5,082,750  qrs.  5,663,750  qrs. 

The  currencies  of  barley  having  maintained  a  higher  proportionate  value 
than  wheat,  have  not  participated  to  the  extent  of  the  advance  in  that  aiti- 
cle;  though  common  malting  descriptions  have  improved  3/  to  4/;  cheva- 
lier, the  same;  distillery  sorts,  5/  to  6/;  and  grinding,  4/  to  6/  per  qr.: 
prices  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  samples  having  been  35/  to  36/;  chevalier,  36/ 
to  40/;  extra  fine  for  seed,  rather  higher ;  distillery,  32/  to  34/ ;  grinding,  30/ 
to  32/.  Several  parcels  have  been  exported  from  bond,  especially  from  London, 
and  nearly  the  whole  have  been  cleared  off  the  market  for  shipment,  princi- 
pally to  the  United  States  and  FortugaL  Good  Danish  and  Holstein  barley 
has  realized  18/,  and  that  amount  has  latterly  been  refused  for  a  good  fireih 
sample.  The  exports,  during  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  have  been 
13,388  qrs.,  chiefly  from  London,  and  the  stocks  have  become  extremely 
limited.  Prices  in  the  Baltic  remain  high,  say  14/6  to  15/6  per  qr.,  and 
the  crops  inferior  to  that  of  1 834-5  ;  but  as  many  speculators  are  sanguine 
that  before  the  harvest  grinding  barley  will  be  worth  35/  to  36/  per  qr. ; 
which  would  impose  a  duty  of  12/  to  13/,  provided  the  averages  advanced  in 
proportion.  It  would  therefore  appear  not  improbable  that  a  small  importa* 
tion  may  take  place. 

The  oat  trade  has  afforded  considerable  disappointment  to  speculators,  as 
the  prices  in  Ireland,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  the  agricultural  banks^ 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  more  particularly  to  allude  to,  has  enabled  the 
farmers  to  command  the  markets,  and  the  quotations,  in  consequence,  have 
ranged  too  high,  comparatively  with  the  English  rates,  to  admit  of  much  In- 
crative  business  being  transacted.  In  comparing  the  importations  of  the  ar- 
ticle since  harvest  to  the  7th  of  May,  in  the  years  1834-5  and  1836-6,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  have  been  received  in  the  port  of  London : 

Engltah.  Scotdi.  Irish.  ToteL 

t^TtT^  iSJ  }  *^^^®  ^"-  226,708  qrs.  614,114  qrs.  793,960  qrs. 
^TUimT'iSo'   }  1*2,396  88,842  340,370  661,608 
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exhibiting  9a  the  aggregate  this  season  a  diminution:  of  232,342  qrs.,  having 
imported  136,860  qrs.  less  from  Scotland,  and  173,744  qrs.  less  from  Ixeland^ 
though  from  England  there  is  an  increase  of  78,268  qrs.  It  would  therefore 
appear  that  the  crop  of  oats  in  England,  considering  that  the  quantity  sown 
last  year  was  less  than  usual,  have  been  very  productive,  which,  added  to  the 
substitutes  of  barley  and  wheat  in  feeding  horses,  has  considerably  diminished 
the  consumption  of  the  article,  in  addition  to  the  fitct,  that  parts  of  the  coast 
which  were  accustomed  to  import  from  London,  have  received  cargoea  from 
Ireland  direct ;  and  the  London  quotations  have  ruled  generally  too  low  to 
tempt  many  additional  consignments  or  shipments  from  Scotland  or  Ireland; 
though  the  inference  would  remain,  that  the  supplies  in  Scotland,  and  par- 
ticularly  Ireland,  are  still  large ;  and  when  the  causes  which  have  operated 
in  enabling  fiirmers  to  withhold  their  stocks  in  Ireland  have  partially  ceased 
to  influence  them,  and  the  ensuing  harvest  promises  an  average  growth,  we 
are  likely  to  have  an  influx  of  the  article,  which  will  check  any  further  en- 
hancement. On  the  Ist  of  December,  the  prices  of  English  feed  oats  were 
18/  to  21/;  extra,  22/;  bhu;k,  18/  to  22/;  short  small,  20/  to  23/;  Polands,  21/ 
to  22/;  fine,  23/  to  24/.  On  the  6th  May  the  quotations  were,  feed,  24/  to  25/; 
extra,  26/;  black,  24/ to  26/;  short  small,  26/  to  28/;  Polands,  25/  to  26/; 
fine,  27/  to  28/. 

Dec  1. 1835.  Scotch  Common,  18/  to  25/  Potato,  21/  to  23/  Fine,  25/  to  27/ 
May  6. 1836.  ...  26/  to  26/6       ...      27/  to  28/      ...     29/  to  30/ 

Dec.  1. 1835.  Irish  feed,  15/  to  17/  Clack,  16/6  to  19/  Potato,  18/6  to  21/6 
May  6. 1836.  ...         21/  to  23/  ...     23/    to  24/         ...       24/    to  26/ 

The  rise  in  the  prices  has  been  principally  on  the  secondary  and  inferior  sam- 
ples of  new,  which  as  the  season  has  advanced  have  improved  in  condition,  as 
the  quality  generally  was  good :  this  applies  especially  to  Scotch  parcels, 
the  weather  for  the  receiving  of  the  crop  having  in  many  instances  proved 
unfiivourable,  the  oats  came  to  hand  soft  and  weathered.  There  have  been 
various  fluctuations  during  the  above  period,  and  much  languor  has  prevailed 
in  the  market,  as  dealers  and  consumers  have  refrained  from  purchasing  be- 
yond their  immediate  wants,  in  constant  anticipation  of  increased  supplies. 
The  inferior  English  have  improved,  however,  in  value  5/  to  6/  per  qr.,  and 
the  best  sorts  3/  to  4/ ;  while  the  lower  samples  of  Scotch  have  sustained  an 
improvement  of  6/  to  7/,  and  the  better  parcels  1/6  to  3/ ;  Irish  5/6  to  6/6 
per  qr.  throughout.  In  bonded  oats  several  purchases  have  been  effected 
for  shipment  to  the  United  States  and  West  Indies,  and  prices  have  advanced 
firom  9/  to  11/  per  qr.  for  Danish  and  Swedish  quantities  to  14/  and  15/,  which 
latter  price  was  lately  paid  for  Danish.  Prices  in  the  Baltic  and  Sweden 
range  higher,  and  as  the  stocks  in  bond  are  still  considerable,  there  is  little 
probability  of  an  importation  being  required  from  abroad. 

Old  beans  having  been  scarce,  and  new  beans  secured  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, the  article  has  experienced  a  steady  demand  at  improving  rates,  which 
have  advanced  3/  to  4/  per  qr.  Beans  have  been  bought  freely  at  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  and  in  Friesland,  for  Englishjicccunt,  at  from  20/  to  22/.     In  bond 
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Uae  sriide  would  now  reaike  28/  for  fine  p^eon ;  ind  itiscalcvlflted  tlie  i^rtty 
xntj  xecede  to  iS/  before  hanrest. 

Pease  have  fluctuated  much  in  Taloe :  white  boilers  were  is  request  dmfng 
Uiecold  weather,  and  progressiTeiy  advanced  from  89/  to  4S/;  an  increased 
demand  has  been  alsq  eKperienced  for  good  heavy  qualities  for  feeding  lambs, 
owing  to  the  scaccitj  of  feed,  and  in  a  few  instances  hare  been  ground  up  bj  the 
millers  with  inferior  and  ill  -conditioned  wheats.  Feeding  pease  hare  also  lat- 
terly met  a  steady  rate ;  maple  and  grey  at  first  declined  from  88/  and  84/  to 
9$/  and  32/,  but  have  since  rallied,  and  are  now  worth  84/  to  86/.  Some  pur- 
chases have  been  made  in  the  Baltic  and  Elbe,  the  quiJIty  the  last  year  ha- 
ving been  sound  and  dry,  but  rather  smalL  Small  parcels  in  bond  are  now 
worth  26/  to  28/ ;  the  duty  has  receded  to  14/,  and  is  expected  by  aome  tpe- 
cnlators  to  be  8/  lower.  In  the  upper  Baltic  ports  pease  have  been  bongfat  at 
Iti/  to  17/9  and  are  at  present  held  at  21/  to  28/.  The  alterations  in  the  ave^ 
rsges  a»  as  follows : — 

Wheat.      Barley.        Ostt.  Rye  Bern.        Pease. 

Dec  4.  1885,        36/9        29/3        18/U        30/19        S8/9        S4/I»perqr. 

May  1.  I88«,       48/3        3^/8        22/2  81/2  J8/tl       4/$f9     ... 

Improvement  ") 

per  qr.  during  V  1 1/a  3/5  3/3  0/4  1/2  5/10 

the  5  months,  j 

In  Sootiandy  we  have  before  noticed  that  the  same  kind  of  umeasoneUe 
weather  has  predominated  as  has  been  prevalent  in  England ;  wind,  snoVf 
and  rain,  have  alternately  exerted  their  influence,  with  opportunities  '^  Sam 
and  far  between"  for  vegetation  to  receive  the  vivifying  powers  of  the  sun's 
zays ;  thus  the  exertions  of  the  fermer  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  have 
been  continually  subject  to  hsraasing  interruption,  and  previous  pi-eparatloni 
of  the  ground  have  been  rendered  often  fruitless,  and  the  eTtn  labour  In- 
curred hta  in  many  instances  been  attended  with  mudi  additional  expense, 
with  the  prospect  also  of  an  irregular  and  tedious  ripening  of  the  crops,  and 
consequent  hazard,  in  the  more  nortliem  situationa,  from  the  probable  pro- 
tracted period  of  the  whole  of  the  grain  arriving  at  maturity,— ^f  material  in- 
jury being  sustained  in  the  quanUty  and  condition  of  the  sample.  Less 
wheat  than  usual  is  sown  this  season,  owing  to  the  low  currencies  of  late  ob- 
tained ;  and  though  the  crops  of  this  grain  throughout  Scotland  averaged  a 
moderate  produce,  yet  the  yield  has  been  inferior  in  quality,  and  the  quantity 
of  flour  fer  the  bulk  less  than  was  at  first  anticipated ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  supplies  drawn  from  Enghmd  for  admixture,  yet  the  demand  continues  at 
the  principal  markets  of  consmnption,  and  prices  have  progressively  advanced, 
until  the  diflerenoe  in  the  currency,  compared  with  the  quotations  on  the  1st 
of  J>eoember,  are  considerably  in  favour  of  the  grower,  and  fully  equab  the 
enhancement  experienced  in  fingland,  and  on  barley  and  oats  ranges  even 
higher.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  wheat  in  Edinhwrgh  has  been  12/ to  13/ 
per  quarter ;  of  barley,  8/  to  10/ ;  potato  oats,  4/  to  5/;  common  do.  3/  to  8/. 
At  GloMgmo^  English  and  Scotch  wiieat  exhibit  an  advance  of  5/  to  7/  per 
240  lbs.;  Irish,  6/ to  6/ ;  Irish  flour,  5y  to  C/6  per  sadc?  bariey,  l/8to8/-per 
320  lbs. ;  Irish  do.  .S/O  to  4/6 ;  Irish  oatF,  1/6  to  2/6 ;  and  Scotch,  1/  to  ^6  per 
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264lbs.;  Iriih  oatmeal  i/,  and  Scotch  5/,  per  a801b&  At  jffmmotr,  wheat 
has  realized  11/  to  14/  per  qr.  more  money ;  harlej,  2/  to  8/;  potato  oats,  as 
weUaa-rommnn  qualities  4/  to  6/  per  qr.  At  the  principal  shipping  parts  to 
the  northward,  wheat  has  risen  from  10/  to  12/;  barley,  3/,  b/,  7A'to  9/;  oats, 
potato^  3j(i  to  6/6  per  qr. ;  and  the  common  sorts  of  feed,  as  their  condition 
has  improved  firom  keepings  e&hibit  a  greater  difference  in  their  cost,  inferior 
qualities  obtaining  &J  ioJJ  per  qr.  more,  and  the  better  parcels  ^6  to  5/.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  is  still  a  considerable  portion  of  wheat  remaining  on 
hand;  hut  of  barlej  the  stocks  being  fiist  exhausted,  and  of  oats  they.aie 
also  much  diminished^  and  though  the  supplies  to  the  west  of  Scotland  from 
Ireland  have  been  considerable,  yet  the  demand  continues,  and  prices  conse- 
quently fully  supported^  and  many  consignments  have  been  forwarded  to  this 
part  of  the  country  in  pre&rence  to  London,  or  even  the  English  rhannel 
port%  as  the  state  of  the  markets  have  there  worn  a  moie  profitable  aspect.  - 

With  the  exception  of  wheat,  the  farmer  has  reaped  a  fair  return  £ar  his 
barley,  oatc^  beans  and  pease.  Wool  hasidso  during  the  last  twelve  months 
been  aelUiy  at  i^gh  prices ;  and  in  many  districts  where  the  facilities  afforded 
by  steam  hare  been  taken  advantage  of  in  forwarding  live-stock  to  the  Lon- 
don markets,  good  profits  have  attended  the  transaction ;  indeed,  had  it  not 
been  for  this  extensive  supply  of  beasts,  the  price  of  meat  would  have  risen 
in  the  metropolis  much  more  exorbitantly  than  it  has  done.  We  should, 
thei^ore,  be  inclined  to  balance  the  account  of  late  in  favour  of  the  firmer 
and  grazier  in  Scotland^  thou^^  sot  unmindful  he  has  been  previously  de- 
pressed, firom  many  of  the  causes  which  have  operated  more  heavily  on  the 
English  agriculturist 

In  Irekmdf  a  sudden,  but  at  the  same  time  important,  revival  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest  has  latterly  taken  place;  and  thoi^h,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
to  a  oertain  degree  the  means  adopted  to  afibrd  temporary  relief  to  the  fiumer 
maj  be  ultimately  attended  with  less  beneficial  results  than  those  anticipated, 
yet  the  immHiflli^  consequences  have  had  the  tendency  of  materially  alle- 
viating his  distress,  by  the  con^tition  excited  among  the  Joint'tiock  Banksy 
and  the  estahlishment  of  sevecal  local  bankiy  termed  AgrkuUurai  Banks^ 
whieh^  having  the  power  of  issuing  as  much  paper  currency  as  the  necessity 
may  require,  are  enabled  to  act  with  the  greatest  liberality  in  affording  pe- 
cuniaxy  assistance  in  small  sums,  many  of  which  range  £:om  L.  5  to  L.20,  to 
the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  but,  it  nuist  be  added,  conununicating  thus 
a>bfift'imf  ftiwmtnt  to  the  value  of  agricultural  produce.  By  these  arrange- 
ments, the  smaller  occnpieni  of  land  have  been  prevented  firom  being  com- 
pdled  to  diipoae  of  their  produce  to  merchants  resident  in  the  principal  sea- 
port townii  either  directly  or  through  the  medium  of  agents,  without  regard 
to  the  rate  of  the  currencies,  giving  them  at  the  same  tune  the  power  of  con- 
traUlE^  the  markets;  what  has  been  of  late  proved,  by  the  scanty  supply 
vhidi  has  been  received  through  this  diffusion  of  capital,  and  which,  in  addl- 
Uon  to  a  progressive  hut  general  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people, 
has  considerably  influenced  the  local  demand  fe^the  coarKr  descriptions  of 
fkmtf  even  to  the  partial  exclusion  of  the  previous  standard  article  aaJtmeal^ 
and  increasing  the  home  consumption  of  wheat  in  a  most  extraordinary  de- 
geee^  while  the  demand  for  barley  has  been  likewise  much  augmented  for 
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distillation.  Though  no  attempt  ought  to  be  offered  in  restricting  any  means 
Ukely  to  afford  an  effeetual  and- permanent  source  of  relief  to  the  Irish  agricul- 
turi8t,yet  it  is  matter  of  deep  consideration,  that  the  system  patronised  in  the 
rister  kingdom  will  not  conduce  to  any  ultimate  and  sterling  benefit,  as  ephe- 
meral measures  with  a  country  are  always  hazardous.  Should,  however,  the 
intentions  of  the  promoters  of  the  experiment  be  persevered  in  with  succeaa, 
and  conducted  with  due  caution  and  sound  discrimination,  it  may  have  tfie 
desirable  effect  of  stimulating  the  smaller  tenants,  who  have  never  enjoyed 
mtcfa  an  extent  of  credit,  to  apply  with  renewed  energy  in  their  pursuits^  and 
to  increase  the  cultivation  of  their  fertile  country  on  improved  and  scientific 
principles,  and  open  new  channels  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  but 
iriiich  must  emanate  more  from  the  character  of  the  individual,  than  the 
accession  of  accumulation  of  capitaL  It  is,  however,  to-  be  hoped,  it  may 
lead  to  an  important  revolution  in  the  whole  of  the  agricultural  popiilatioli. 
At  present,  it  has  doubtless  created  a  vast  change  in  the  Irish  grain  and  pro- 
vision trade,  and  produced  the  anomaly  of  advancing  the  prices  beyond  the 
eurrencies  of  London  and  Liverpool.  It  must,  however,  be  recollected,  both 
by  merchant  and  farmer,  that  the  intimate  relation  existing  between  supply 
and  demand,  must  ultimately  influence  the  aggregate  average  of  prices,  which 
will  eventually  resolve  themselves  into  the  same  result,  at  whatever  period  of 
the  season  the  produce  may  be  sent  to  marlcet,  as  the  rate  of  profit  in  the  0B0 
will  average  the  same.  If  farmers  can  continue  to  dole  out  their  stocks  at 
pleasure,  until  the  ensuing  harvest,  their  point  individually  will  be  temporally 
gfloned;  but  if  any  check  is  experienced  in  the  constant  fiow  o{  accwnmodaikm, 
the  influx  of  grain  upon  the  markets  will  cause  a  serious  depression, — a  re- 
sult which  should  not  be  allowed  to  escape  reflection.  As  we  at  first  ot^ 
served,  however,  a  general  improvement  is  becoming  apparent  in  the  coirfF- 
tion  of  the  agriculturists  in  the  northern  and  eastern  divisions  of  the  island'; 
but  in  the  western  and  north-western  portions  the  march  of  improvenufift 
proceeds  too  slowly,  and  even  now  many  parts  are  being  threatened  wMi  ft- 
mine,  and  have  required  the  timely  assistance  of  Government  to  save  the 
peasantry,  and  even  the  cattle,  from  starvation.  An  able  contempdrax/  has 
justly  remarked,  that  it  is  most  interesting  to  observe  the  different  afaades  lif 
civilization,  which  are  to  be  witnessed  where  the  natives  have  been  en- 
couraged to  pursue  industrious  habits,  and  where  the  want  of  emplojmatt 
has  lefl  them  inactive  and  ignorant :  in  the  former  case,  a  few  acres  are  ad- 
vantageously cultivated,  and  produce  food  for  hundreds ;  in  the  latter  hnai- 
dreds  of  acres  only  support  a  few  head  of  cattle,  or  supply  firing  to  a  colli- 
fortlcss  and  impoverished  population.  At  Limerick  the  import  of  fine  seed 
wheat  has  been  this  season  extensive ;  and  if  the  millers  pursue  the  same 
liberality  for  a  few  years  which  has  lately  actuated  them,  of  importing  and 
selling  without  profit,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that,  from  the  frequeirt 
change  and  constant  improvement  in  agriculture,  the  farmers  of  this  district 
will  produce  as  fine  samples  as  those  met  with  in  the  northern  counties. 

The  crops  of  wheat  throughout  Ireland,  and  particularly  in  the  north,-  weie 
not  only  below  an  average  produce,  but  much  deteriorated  by  the  wetwvMis 
during  harvest,  and  the  rains  experienced  during  the  digging  of  potatoes 
crested  serious  apprehension  as  to  theur  keeping,  and  added  to  the  deflclsncj 
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Ib  ptBj  parti  la  the  yields  especUllj  in  Comiaugbt  and  Ulfter.  ThesediV 
cuaMtenoea  caaaad  at  the  commenoement  of  the  jear  an  increased  demand  But 
oatmeali  and  aa  the  condition  of  the  fiurmen,  especially  who  liad  cultirated 
flai^  had  been  muefalmproT-ed  bj  the  hi^  prices  realized  for  the  artioi^i^ 
afeacks  of  oatmeal  began  to  accumulate^  as  a  fiivourable-opiuion  ifas  ent«rtilii- 
ed  of  it ;  and  the  prices  paid  by  the  millers  for  mealing  oats,  were  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  higher  than  the  currency  that  could  have  been  obtained  in 
liOndon.  The  demand  fiom  the  distillers  for  grain  of  all  description^  has  . 
been  napiecedentedy  and  as  barley,  haying  found  rapid  consumption  for  malt- 
log  and  grinding,  besides  distiUer*s  purpoaes,  began  to  foil,  the  inferior  wheats 
and  oats  of  all  qualities  were  made  use  of  by  them*  Flax  is  superaediDg 
the-  growth  of  wheat  to  a  considerable  extent,  particularly  in  Ulater  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  northern  diribion  of  the  island,  so  that  wheatin 
these  districts  is  no  longer  sown  as  a  crop.  The  quantity  of  land  under  .flax 
is  now  estimated  at  12(MM>0  acres,  having  in  a  few  years  quadrupled  its 
amount ;  and  the  quality  of  the  production  is  much  in  fevour  both  with  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  spinners.  The  alteration  in  the  prices  of  grain  sinoe  the  lat 
(^December  has  heai  very  great ;  in  January  the  trade  evinced  sjrmptoma 
of  improvement,  nnoe  which  the  quotations  have  gradually  been  enhanced, 
until  they  manifest  an  increase  of  10/ to  11/6  per  barrel  in  wheat ;  barley, 
8/6  to  3/ ;  oats,  2/  to  3/6  on  the  general  currencies ;  but  in  good  shipping  oata^ 
in  execution  of  free  on  board  orders,  prices  have  not  advanced  more  than 
S/6  per  barrel,  oatmeal  2/  per  cwtb,  and  flour  10/,  12^6,  to  15/ per  sack  aain 
quality.  Biga  flaxseed  has  attracted  more  attention,  and  has  consequently 
sustained  the  greatest  advance^  being  from  4/  to  4/6  per  barreL  The  ezt^« 
aive  home  consumption  of  wheat,  and  large  supplies  shipped  to  Liverpool  and 
the  manufecturing  districts,  have  reduced  the  stocks  to  a  low  amount  There 
is  also  little  barley  remaining  on  hands ;  but  of  oats  there  is  still  some  quan- 
tity left  to  come  forward,  though  not  in  the  proportion  that  the  deficiency  in 
the  exports  to  London  would  imply,  as  the  shipments  direct.to  other  ports  of 
the  coast  of  Ei^land,  as  well  as  Scotland,  have  been  laiger  than  usual 

In  conchiaion,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  the  statements  are  generally  cor- 
rect as  to  the  diminution  in  the*  cultivation  of  wheat  in  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  the  consumption  continues  equal  to  the  present  ration  prices 
an  Iflody  to  receive  an  additional  impulse  after  the  ensuing  harvest,  even 
should  the  crops  prove  a  ^11  average  produce  per  acre^  and  as  regards  the 
proqpects  of  the  trade  until  the  harvest,  the  general  opinion  is  setting  towards 
advanced  prices,  which  of  itself  will  have  some  effect,  more  particularly  when 
•we  con^der  the  amount:  of  mcmey  in  drculation,  and  the  revived  spirit  of 
speculation. 

The  advices  received  firom  New  Scuih  Walet  and  Van  Diemm*t  Landduxing 
Marebi  date4 19th  and  24th  of  September  and  2d  October,  stated  a  continued 
increase  in  the  prices  of  wheat  at  Sydney,  owing  to  the  drought  and  appa- 
rent destruction  of  the  crops,  and  which  advanced  as  hin^  as  16a.  per  budiel, 
and.  for  fine  sainples,  even  as  high  as  ISs,  and  20s.  were  paid,  and  for  flour, 
498.  to  45s.  per  100  lb.  From  Hobart  Town  and  Launceston  large  suppUes 
were  sent  to  Sydney,  which  caused  the  quoUtioos  to  rise  at  these  towns  tfi 
Us.  and  I2s*pei  bushel}  butat  Sydney  towasdf  the  end  of  October  ancthe- 
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ghming  of  NoTember  nin  wis  most  oppoztiudj  ezpeiicBoed,  ai^  th«  cnpt» 
pntkukrly  those  late  aown,  were  aetoBMhinglj  revived,  and  aaiuned  aa  a^ 
pcaxance  which  has  induced  the  hope  that  Httk  addilioiial  importaifclon  vmUd 
be  required.  The  currencies  coBsequently  rapidlj  receded,  and  wheat  was  ooiu 
tracted  for,  deliTerable  i&  April,  at  7/  per  bushel;  at  Hohart  Town^tfae 
rates  were  7/  to  C^.  The  destruction,  however,  in  New  South  Wales  of 
cattle  has  been  severe,  from  heat,  disease^  and  want  of  fodder;  of  sheep  dsac^ 
the  loss  was  estimated  at  10,000. 

In  Conarift,  the  demand  which  had  prerailed  in  the  United  States  for  wfaaat 
and  flour  liad  prevented  anjr  dediae  taking  place  in  thequotationsy  aad  in  the 
Upper  districts  the  fiirmers  have  been  transacting  a  lucratiTe  buaaesa  with 
the  Americans,  who  have  taken  off  large  parcds  of  wheat  and  barlej  at  n> 
muaerating  prices,  thoufi^  the  dutj  on  the  adnriaaion  of  the  former  artiite  is 
26  cents,  or  1/3  per  Winchester  busheL    Lower  Canada  red  wheat  has  re» 
mained  firm  at  4/6  to  6/6  per  awto^  an  oU  French  measure  6  per  ecnt. 
larger  than  the  imperial  bushel,  but  few  samples  of  Upper  Canada  qva- 
litj  were  offering.      Barley  has  been    heM   at  9/2  to  9^  per  mmst; 
oats,  I/IO;  rye,  9/3  to  3/6;   superfine  flour,  S^«;  fine,  36/  to  31/,  which 
was  an  advance  of  1/  to  1/6  per  barrel  of  196  Vtk  since  January.     Tha 
report,  however,  having  reached  Montreal,  that  huge  riupments  were  ia- 
tended  to  be  made  to  Canada,  and  the  uncertaftnty  which  existed  as  to 
the  quantity  of  fiireign  wheat  likely  to  be  imported  by  the  ^rlag  ahipa 
from  our  bonded  warehouses,  had  rendered  speculators  cautious,  and  tbetruw 
SBetiens  were  in  consequence  to  a  limited  extent.  Fears  were  also  appr^tn^ 
ed,  that  should  an  act  of  Parliament  be  passed  authorising  the  manufoetmt 
of  bonded  com  in  flour  in  Engbmd  for  exportation,  it  would  have  a 
eil^t  on  the  trade  in  Canada,  as  flour  could  be  then  exported  firom 
to  Halifiix  or  the  West  Indies  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  from  either  Qnehnc  or 
MontreaL 

In  the  UnUed  Stain  of  Amtrkoy  the  flour  and  grain  tilde  has  iiApaiiwwd 
much  animatioo,  in  consequence  of  an  advance  in  the  prices  of  flour  nt  tlH 
very  commencement  of  December,  and  an  opinion  prevailing,  that  tho  cnpi 
of  com  throughout  the  States  were  considerably  lessthan  an  avcnig%  ad 
even  at  that  early  period  was  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  added  to  the  flicty  tiHt 
the  crops  of  old  wheat  had  been  previowly  exhausted,  particularly  in  Qfaio^ 
a  great  grain  growing  and  manufocturing  district.  Towards  the  mlddla  of 
December,  the  cakmitoos  fire  which  occurred  at  New  York  on  the  16lli 
so  extenmve  and  ruinous  in  its  devastation,  cheeked  for  a  time  the 
tive  feeling ;  but  cornmercial  confidence  was  soon  restored,  and  prleen  h«f« 
since  continued  to  advance,  particularly  of  wheat  and  flour,  which  haifv  Indii* 
ced  large  shipments  from  England,  as  well  as  from  the  Baltic,  Elbe,  and  We- 
ser ;  but  prices  have  exhibited  little  ix  no  impression  firom  the  importathiw 
hitherto  received.  Danjrfg  wheat  has  obtained  66/,  other  qualities  44/4  to  6^ 
as  in  quality,  and  a  parcel  of  white  wheat  from  L.iverpoo)  realized  61^  per  qfr., 
the  duty  being  equal  to  l<y  per  qn  per  Wlndiester  measoxe.  At  New  Yank 
Western  Canal  floor  has  improved  8/  per  banvl;  wheat  aboirt  4^per  qfr*; 
Kttsshm,  Pznsshufi  Butch,  and  Belgium  lye^  has  iiaSsed  31^^  to  37/l%bel^B 
«fa  Inipiuf  ement  #f  n»irt  »/  »<r  qr.  At  Baltimore^  PhikddrpUa,  and 
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Hour  hai  not  participated  to  the  full  ext^t  in  the  advance  at  New  York ; 
and  4/6  per  barrel  is  the  extreme  range  ef  tlie  fluctuation.  Wheat  has  risen 
from  4/10  to  6/8  per  qr. ;  rye,  3/  to  5/6  per  qr..|  oats  ^fi  to  6/  per  qr.  Most  of 
the  English  shipments  of  oats  have  not  obtained  more  tlian  8^^  to  24/6 ;  but 
fine  parcels  were  worth  37/6  at  New  York.  The  barlej  received  from  £ng. 
land  having  been  inferior,  has  not,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  fetched  more 
than2S/. 

In  SouA  Amerioih  fre»tk  restrictions  have  been  in^osed  on  the  admission  of 
Hour ;  at  Monte  Video^  the  duties  had  been  advanced  three  dollars  per  bar- 
rel {  and  at  Buenos  Ajres  the  import  of  the  article  from  abroad  was  prohibit- 
ed from  the  1st  of  last  January. 

In  Franee  the  weather  has  been  extremely  variable  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  fbr  instance^  from  Langucdoc  complaints  have  been  made  that  the 
crops  were  suffering  from  the  want  of  rain,  while  in  the  neighbouring  depart- 
ments the  rain_has  been  almost  incessant ;  and  f!rost j,  cold,  and  moisty  weather 
has  prevailed  to  an  unusually  late  period.    Yq^ation  is,  in  consequence,  ex- 
tremely backward ;  but  the  severity  of  the  season  has  not  effected  any  mark- 
ed difference  in  the  prices,  as  it  is  justly  thought  that  a  check  being  given  to 
the  luxuriance  of  the  crops  is  often  salutary,  the  warmth  of  May  soon  re- 
trieving the  time  that  the  growth  of  the  plant  has  been  retarded.    In  Bur- 
gundy, Champagne,  in  the  Northern  Departments,  in  Lower  and  Upper  Nor- 
mandy, in  the  Eastern  Districts  and  those  of  Orleans,  the  country  round 
Nantes,  Bordelais,  towards  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  environs  of  Toulouse  and 
Narbonne,  and  in  Provence^  and  especially  along  the  course  of  the  Rhone 
and  Saone,  the  prices^  particularly  of  the  finer  descriptions  of  wheat,  have 
continued  to  improve  with  an  extensive  demand,  either  fbr  local  consump- 
tion or  exportation  to  the  more  southern  departments.    At  Mameilles  the 
stock  of  free  wheat  is  entirely  exhausted  ;  and,  except  during  the  blwkade 
of  the  French  coast  during  the  last  war,  the  city  and  environs  have  not  bem 
so  destitute  of  supply,  the  government  being  even  obliged  to  export  wheat 
from  the  northern  departments  to  supply  the  garrifom  on  the  frontiem  of 
Spain  ;  and  at  Bayonne  and  the  neighbourhood^  idl  the  grain  and  provisions 
find  ready  sale  to  the  CarRsU  at  good  prices.    On  the  Bhine,  sudden  transi- 
tions from  heat  to  cold  have  been  experienced,  but  the  crops  generally  are 
reported  favourably,  except  of  rapeseed,  the  plants  herei  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  France,  having  suffered  severely  from  the  protracted  cold  weather 
and  the  alternate  changes  they  have  had  to  undergo.    The  prices  at  Mar- 
seilles have  ranged  high ;  the  wheats  from  the  Loire,  whence  the  chief  sup- 
plies have  been  received,  are  noted  at  50/4 ;  Normandy  qualities  generally 
49/D.      The  law  prohibiting  the  manu&ctttxe  of  BarletU  wheat  into  flour  fbr 
export,  has  given  considerable  umbrage  to  the  merchants,  as  the  Odessa 
wheats,  which  are  now  substituted,  produce  an  inferior  quality  of  flour,  and 
require  mixture.  Owing  to  these  new  restrictions,  the  Neapolitans  are  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  advantage,  and  exporting  Barletta  flour  into  Aigiers. 
This  species  of  flour  is  of  superior  quality,  and  the  growth  of  this  wheat 
might  be  an  acquisition  to  this  country,  as  at  Grignon  successful  experi- 
ments have  been  made  in  iU  cultivation;  and  at  Paris  the  flAe  samples  have 
obtainedlfl/perv-morethanthenativegrowth.  The  ffimeral  aggregate  price 
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of  wlieat  has  advanced  from  about  32/3  to  35/8,  calculating  from  the  lat  of 
December  to  the  middle  of  Ma/.    At  Marseilles,  Toulouse,  &c  the  averiifp 
bas  advanced  from  36/4  to  40/5.    At  Paris  prices  have  sustained  less  fluctua- 
tioD ;  on  the  1st  of  January  best  red  wheats  were  noted  at  34/4  to  3fl/— are 
now  held  at  34/4  to  35/10  per  qr. ;  and  it  occurs  that  the  duties  at  those  mar- 
kets where  the  greatest  demand  is  experienced,  are  still  too  high  to  admit  of 
foreign  imports ;  the  difference  in  the  averages  arising  from  the  clasaification 
of  the  average  prices  in  certain  specified  departments  according  to  the  growth 
of  com  and  facilities  for  obtaining  it.   Thus  at  Marseilles,  Toulon,  Cette,  &c. 
the  regulating  average  price  for  this  month  is  40/5 ;  but  foreign  wheat  can- 
not be  admitted  in  that  section  under  28/10  per  qr.  if  imported  in  foreign  shipi^ 
while  the  averages  of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  chus,  which  includes 
the  ports  of  Cherbourg,  Granville,  St  Malo,  St  Brieux,  Brest,  Lorient,  and 
Vannes,  all  parts  in  fact  from  the  department  of  Calvados  and  Cape  Barfleur 
to  the  river  Volaine  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  though  couaderably  lower,  yet 
foreign  wheat  can  be  admitted  at  these  ports  at  a  duty  of  about  10/7  if  im- 
ported in  British  ships,  and  about  7/7  if  in  French  ships.    It  is  therefore  ne- 
cessary, if  exports  are  made  from  this  country  to  the  Mediterranean  porta,  fiir 
the  vessels  to  be  chartered  with  the  agreement,  that  they  touch  at  Cher- 
bourg or  one  of  the  above  named  ports,  and  having  had  their  cargoes  entered 
and  paid  duty,  to  proceed  afterwards  to  Marseilles. 

The  prices  of  grain  in  the  Italian  markets  have  sustained  little  vaiiatioii, 
except  at  Naples,  where  wheat  and  oil  are  articles  of  speculation,  in  some  de- 
gree similar  to  the  funds  in  the  London  Stock  Exchange.   Barletta  wheat  was 
at  first  depressed,  on  its  exclusion  from  the  French  Mediterranean  ports^dnce 
which  it  has  rallied,  exports  of  the  flour  having  been  made  to  Algiers^  |uid 
some  mills  have  been  erected,  under  the  patronage  of  Government,  for  grinds 
ing  Barletta  wheat,  and  the  flour  produced  is  entering  into  competition  with 
that  of  the  French  millers  in  the  French  African  ports.    The  reports,  how- 
ever,  from  Fuglia,  stating  the  fiivourable  aspect  the  wheat  had  assumed  firom 
the  late  rains,  had  depressed  the  market ;  and  prices  which  were  noted  at  S5/ 
have  receded  to  22/  and  23/  at  Leghorn ;  the  growing  wheats  are  represented 
as  promising,  and  the  trade  ruled  dulL  Though  good  Tuscan  white  wheat  was 
had  at  45/4,  and  red  at  39/8,  Egyptian  beans  20/8,  the  wise  and  politic  met* 
sures  adopted  by  the  government  of  Tuscany  in  remitting  the  duties  on  the 
import  of  foreign  goods,  was  represented  as  having  had  a  very  beneficial  efieet 
on  commerce,  and  reviving  the  mercantile  importance  of  the  city.    At  Genoa 
and  Trieste  the  transactions  in  grain  have  been  confined  to  the  local  wanUk 

In  the  Black  Sea  prices  of  wheat  have,  during  the  current  year,  rather  im- 
proved. At  Odessa  good  hard  wheat  was  held  at  22/4  to  22/11,  and  soft  at 
the  same  rates,  extra  fine  being  23/7 ;  but  for  June  delivery  the  rates  were 
3b/  to  4/  per  qr.  cheaper,  when  the  supplies  from  the  interior  would  he 
coming  to  hand. 

In  the  Ruuian  markets  the  oi)erations  in  grain  have  been  confined  to  the 
local  necessities ;  and,  as  the  port  of  St  Petersbuxg  has  been  closed  to  free 
importations,  the  only  interest  in  the  markets  has  been  confined  to  llnaeed* 
At  St  Feteirsbiirgh  extensive  purchases  have  been  made  for  spring  shipmenty 
ind  prices  have  been  subjected  during  the  season  to  considerable  fluctuation  t 
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Morschansky  seed,  whiclrhad  been  selling  at  41/4, to  44/ rose  to  48/4  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  advices  intimating  the  unfavourable  result  of  the  whale-fisheiy 
in  Davis  Straits.  On  the  closing  of  the  ports  by  ice,  the  contract  priced 
remained  high,  and  the  best  qualities  have  been  selling  at  43/  to  43/9  for  Au-  . 
gust  delivery.  At  Riga  prices  of  wheat  have  sustained  little  variation,  Cour- 
land  wheat  being  noted  at  22/8  to  26/3 ;  linseed  had  advanced  from  1/B  to  2/2 
per  qr.,  the  currencies  ranging  from  39/1  to  43/3. 

In  the  Prutrian  grain-trade  considerable  animation  has  been  created  bj  the 
improvement  in  the  British  markets,  large  orders  having  been  received  from 
the  United  Kingdom  fur  the  fine  qualities  of  high-mixed  Danzig  and 
Konigsberg  wheats.  At  the  former  citj,  though  fine  high-mixed  qualities  du- 
ring December  and  the  beginning  of  January  were  offering  as  low  as  26/  to 
26/S  per  qr.,  yet  speculators  could  not  be  induced  to  make  anj  investment  on 
the  article,  though  such  a  depressed  currency  seemed  almost  certain  of  even* 
tually  paying.  As  our  markets  becaine  dearer,  the  foreign  trade  frilly  partici- 
pated in  the  improvement,  and  Danzig  as  well  as  Konigsberg  samples  advanced 
to  32/  and  33/,  fine  wheat  being  noted  at  34/  to  35/.  The  crops  are  backward^ 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  winter,  but  no  complaints  have  been  yet  made  as  to 
the  appearances  of  the  growing  grain.  Rapeseed  was  increasing  much  in  culti- 
vation. At  Stettin  the  short  stocks  of  the  finer  wheats  have  kept  the  currencies 
relatively  higher  than  at  other  Baltic  ports ;  the  enhancement,  thereftte^  in 
the  currencies  of  other  markets  has  not  efi!^ted  the  quotations  in  the  same 
degree,  prices  not  being  mbre  than  1/  to  Ifi  per  qt,  higher,' best  Marks  quali- 
ties being  noted  at  26/6  per  qr. 

In  MecMenhurg  a  stimulus  has  been  communicated  to  the  marirets,  from 
the^uses  previously  alluded  to,  and  wheats  at  Stralsund,  Bostock  and  Wls- 
mar  have  advanced  about  3/6  to  4/,  shipping  rates  being  rated  at  25/  to  26/ 
Sterlings  as  in  quality,  the  fine  samples  being  difficult  to  obtain,  unless  in 
small  parcels,  as  they  arrive  ft^m  the  interior.  -  The  quality  of  the  wheats 
are  good,  and  weighing  61  ft  to  62  A.  Ba'rfey  was  short  in  stock,  and  worth 
14/6  to  16/6,  and  several  ongo^  had  been  disjiatched  to  Norway  and  Sweden. 
When  the  rates  of  wheat  were  ruling  at  20/6  to  2S/,  some  shipments  were 
made  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  even  at  higher  prices  a  few  par- 
cels have  bet^n  sent  to  the  same  destination.  Rapeseed  has  been  cleared  oflT 
at  about  £  32  per  last,  oats  have  been  bought  at  13/8  Sterling  per  qr. 

In  Holttein  the  wheat  trade  has  been  firm,  and  at  Kiel  and  Lubeck  the  better 
qualities  are  not  tobe  obtained  under  24/8,  and  fine  25/  Sterling  per  qr.  Barley 
has  been  held  at  15/  to  16/,  but  is  now  rather  lower.  The  crops  of  wheat  were 
inferior  in  quality  and  colour  to  the  sup^or  sample  produced  in  1834,  though 
better  than  in  previous  seasons^  The  old  stock  of  barley  having  been  cleared 
off"  on  Norwegian  and  Swedish  account,  and  much  of  the  new  growth  having^ 
gone  to  the  same  countries,  besides  shipmeints  to  Jutland  and  Schleswick, 
where  the  late  growth  did  not  prove  equal  to  the  consumption,  the  stocks  on 
hand  have  become  very  moderate,  and  prices,  therefore,  have  ranged  compa. 
radvely  higher  than  wheat.  Rapeseed  in  November  advanced  to  its  highest 
point,  whldi  was  £34  V*  last,  since  which  it  has  receded,  and  has  been  nearly 
all  bought  up  at  £  31,  10/  to*  £  32. 

At  Hmmtmrp  dnaihur  causet  have  operated  in  enhanchig  the  {nrlcMTof  wheat 
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which  have  advanced  from  22/  and  25/  per  qr.  for  Marks ;  3Maf^eburg,  Saale, 
and  Anhalt  red  wheats  to  26/  and  27/,  and  are  now  steady  at  25/  to  26/  Ster- 
ling. I^arge  purchases  have  been  made  on  Knglish  account,  as  well  as  for 
shipment  to  the  United  States.  Barley  has  been  also  bought  for  the  same 
part  of  the  world,  and  also  for  shipment  to  Portugal.  Beans  have  been 
much  in  demand  for  England,  at  20/  to  22/(J,  and  white  pease  at  22/  to  25/. 
The  breadth  of  wlicat  sown  this  year  in  most  of  the  districts  contiguous  to 
the  Elbe  has  been  much  diminished,  and  the  ground  occupied  with  beet  root, 
with  the  view  of  making  sugar ;  and  farmers  have  been  induced  to  adopt  tMs 
alteration,  partly  from  the  low  and  unremunerating  price  which  wheat  has 
borne,  but  chiefly  owing  to  offers  by  the  party  who  has  purchased  a  patent 
for  the  extraction  of  a  larger  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  from  a  given 
quantity  of  beetroot  than  has  been  yet  effected,  and  who  has  engaged  to  take 
any  quantity  of  beetroot  the  &rmers  will  grow,  at  a  stipulated  )yrice. 
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If  the  winter  quarter  was  remarkable  for  variety,  the  spring  ooe  has 
been  no  less  so  for  uniformity  of  cold  and  chilly  weather,  arising,  in  great 
measure,  no  doubt,  from  the  continued  influence  on  tbeair  of  the  great  qiian. 
tity  of  snow  which  had  fallen  among  the  mountains,  a  quantity  only  exceeded  \^y 
the  fiill  of  1823.  The  chilling  air  has,  in  consequence,  much  retarded  vege- 
tatiop.  Indeed,  it  has  been  asserted,  that  field  operations  have  not  been  so 
backward  in  any  spring  since  1817  ;  but  there  is  no  need  of  taking  so  distant 
a  retrospective  view  a?  1817  for  a  late  spring,  for  in  1823  the  snow  had  to  be 
ploughed  around  the  margui  of  fields  in  the  middle  of  April,  to  permit  the 
])loughing  of  lea.  The  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  the  mountains  has  caused  the 
destruction  of  many  thousands  of  sheep.  It  is  stated  that  one-fifth  of  lambs 
and  one^burth  of  ewes  and  hoggs  of  some  large  flocks  have  perished.  Such 
a  f^arful  statement  excites  the  most  serious  apprehensions  of  the  propriety 
of  the  present  winter  management  of  mountain  flocks.  Some  years  ago  it 
was  a  customary  practice  in  winter  to  bring  sheep  from  the  mountains  to 
rough  pastures  in  the  lowlands.  The  practice  imposed  much  travel  on  the 
sheep,  and,  owing  to  the  mild  winters  for  years  past,  it  has  been  relinquisbed- 
Uut  when  the  olycctionable  practice  was  abandoned,  provision  should  have 
been  made  for  the  safety  of  the  flock  in  the  recurrence  of  severe  winter^ 
Now,  the  use  of  bone-dust  in  raising  turnips  presents,  we  conceive,  a  ready 
help  in  time  of  noed.  There  is  not  a  store  farm  which  presents  not  a  favour- 
able spot  whereon  turnips  might  he  easily  raised ;  and  were  a  two-course  ro- 
tation of  turnip  and  a  white  crop  to  be  regularly  practised  on  such  a  farm, 
a  large  breadth  of  turnips  might  be  obtained  every  year  on  a  limited  extent 
of  ground.  Such  a  rotation  of  cropping'would  be  quite  legitimate  on  the  ara- 
ble portion  of  a  store  farm,  for  there  the  white  crop  would  never  require 
to  be  sown  down  with  graai^  the  natural  grasses  amply  supplying  all  the  |e- 
quisite  hay.    A  ring  fence  of  whin  would  protect  tlie  turnip,  corn,  and  hay 
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from  depredation  by  cattle  and  sheep.— On  the  9th  May  the  akj  cleared  up, 
and  the  ran  shone  with  power  and  splendour.  His  heat  quickly  melted  the 
cerements  of  the  leaf  buds,  and  liberated  into  open  daj  myriads  of  leases  to 
clothe  the  trees  with  eyery  hue  of  delicate  vernal  green :  realizing  the  de- 
scriptions given  of  the  sudden  but  enchantii^  transition  from  winter  to  sum- 
mer  in  Lapland.  Ever  since,  to  the  last  day  of  the  month,  the  sun  has  run 
his  daily  course  in  a  cloudless  dcy,  and  fiivoured  us  with  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Mays  ever  enjoyed  by  husbandmen.  The  annular  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  on  the  15th,  was  therefore  **  very  visible  to  be  seen,**  as  we  heard  a  shep* 
herd  express  himsdC  The  effects  of  the  said  eclipse,  we  confess,  disappointed 
us.  Philosophers  foretold  us  that  the  sky  would  be  so  dai^  as  to  induce  the 
cocks  and  hens  to  go  to  roost,  and  the  birds  to  their  nests,  as  if  fledged  birds 
ever  sleep  in  their  nests.  Now,  we  saw  the  swallows  and  rooks  soaring  it 
aloft,  and  contemplating  as  lltle  going  to  bed,  as  any  biped  on  earth. 

JRain  was  much  wanted,  particularly  for  the  gardens,  but  as  long  as  the  de« 
cided  cold  easterly  winds  continued  there  was  no  rain,  and  but  little  dew«  nor 
did  any  mist  spread  itself  over  the  country  from  the  sea.  June  brought  rain, 
and  for  four  days  mildness  and  moisture  promoted  vegetation.  Since  the  5th, 
the  wind  has  veered  to  the  north,  accompanied  with  chilling  cold,  storminess, 
and  the  aurora  boreelis,  not  unUke  June  of  last  year.  Without  or  with  rain  the 
hay  crop  must  be  short,  the  young  grass  being  very  backward,  and  although 
the  grass  was  thickly  planted  in  the  winter,  it  now  looks  thin,  and  where 
obliged  to  be  eaten,  already  appears  as  if  burnt  up  with  severe  drought  This 
scorched  appearance,  after  bdng  eaten,  has  probably  been  superinduced  by 
dry  frosty  air  at  night,  and  hot  sunshine  through  the  day.  The  prospect  of 
summer  pasture  is  thus  very  discouraging.  Good  grass  parks  in  favoured 
situations  have,  in  consequence,  let  at  exorbitantly  Ugh  prices — as  much  as 
L.24  per  Scotch  acre.  Young  wheat  looks  pretty  well  upon  kindly  soils,  but 
on  clay  lands  which  have  become  hard  and  crusty  it  looks  sickly,  and  is  thin 
on  the  ground  for  want  of  tillering.  Under  any  circumstances^  we  conceive^ 
that  wheat  must  now  be  deficient  on  clay  lands.  It  is  supposed  that  about  one- 
flfth  less  is  sown  this  season.  It  must,  however,  be  held  in  remembrance  that 
wheat  has  always  a  sick!y  appearance  at  this  season,  and  that  a  short  crop  of 
good  quality  is  better  than  a  bulky  one  of  inferior.  Oats  generally  have  receiv- 
ed a  favourable  bed,  but,  as  yet,  do  not  bear  a  flattering  aspect  Barley 
is  now  all  sown.  On  wet  lands  the  sowing  has  been  much  delayed.  Its 
braird  promises  much.  Neither  pease  nor  beans  got  a  &vourablebed,  and,  in 
consequence,  are  thin,  and,  in  some  places,  even  shy  to  look  out  of  the  ground. 

The  demand  for  all  kinds  of  fat  stock  still  increases,  and  prices,  as  will  fso 
seen  by  the  tables  of  butcher  meat,  have  continued  to  advance  since  the  date 
of  last  report.  The  exportation  of  live-stock  and  dead  meat  fVom  ScotlAAd 
to  London,  by  steam,  now  constftutes  a  great  trade.  From  Inverness,  Aber- 
deen,  Montrose^  Dundiee,  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  fierWick-on-Tweed,  steaikl- 
ers  of  large  class,  ply,  or  are  about  to  ply,  to  London  with  animal  product. 
In  all  probability,  wool  will  again  realise  good  prices,  ahd,  if  the  gr^at  dacrl- 
fice  of  sheep  in  the  hiUs  is  taken  into  considei^<ltton,  we  should  anticipate  el- 
traordinary  prices  this  season.  At  present  there  ate  strange  ftuctuations  in  the 
wod^mizket,  wcukanedf  no  doubt,  by  speeulAtors  $  btit  Aimers  bhduli}  khow 
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th^  own  iaterest  better  than  to  be  deceived  with  such  flim^ -devices  Ui  en* 
trap  them  to  dispose  of  their  wool  at  lower  prices  than  they  hare  received  In 
the  lest  two  jears. 

The  Committee  appointed  bj  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  Agriculture,  has  already  published  two  large  volumes  of  evidences 
What  recommendations  its  report  will  contain,  we  cannot  antidpate  fromt^the 
evidence.  But  wjs  confess  we  have  misgivings  of  anj  benefit. which  agricul- 
ture will  derive  from  the  labours  of  <Ai«  committee,  constituted,  asitjevident- 
Ij  was,  with  particular  materials.  In  the  time  and  manner  of  forming  the 
committee,  Ministers,  very  unhandsomely,  in  our  opinion,  gave  the  Marquis 
of  Chandos  the  go-by.  The  Marquis  was  entitled  to  form  the  committee^ 
which  he  early  requested  to  inquire  [into  the  alleged  distreos  of  ftrmcrs^  if 
granted  at  all,  as  he  chose ;  his  high  character  being  at  all  timei  a  sufficient 
guaruitee  to  the  country,  that  any  committee  formed  by  him  would  act  fidriy 
and  honourably. 

Among  the  expedients  afloat  for  the  relief  of  agriculturists^  we  observe  the 
proffered  assistance  of  a  company  to  advance  money  to  fiRmers  on  deposltes 
of  grain,  the  cash  advanced  being  of  course  much  below  the  value  of  the  Am* 
pesite.  This  must  be  a  species  of  pawning ;  and  the  lenders  of  money  in  this 
case,  must  have  for  their  object  the  acquisition  of  large  profits,  liice  pawn, 
brokers  in  every  other  c-asOi  To  raise  money  by  pawn  may  suit  the  despe- 
rate circumstances  of  despairing  men,  but  surely  the  condition  of  ilurmeis  is 
not  yet  so  desperate  as  to  drive  them  into  so  ignoble  a  barter.  Will  the  es« 
change  of  valuable  grain  for  less  valuable  cash,  amend  the  condition  of  tlM 
ftnner  ?  Will  the  grain  deposited  in  another  man's  store  at  half  its  vshle^ 
suiiport  the  credit  of  the  toner  in  a  higlier  degree  than  the  same  grain  left 
on  his  own  premises  at  its  full  value  ?  Besides,  how  is  the  deposited  gndn 
to  be  afterwards  identified  on  redemption  ?  In  truth,  the  scheme  is  so  de* 
lusive  in  all  its  aspects,  that  we  sincerely  hope  our  agricultural  firiends  wiU 
shun  it  as  they  should  always  shun  the  disreputable  practice  of  pawning*  al- 
though it  should  be  presented  to  them  in  the  most  alluring  form*  A  small 
cash-account,  secured  through  the  credit  of  a  friend  or  friends^  at  a  liberal 
bank  established  on  the  principles  and  conducted  with  the  prudence  of  the 
Scottish  Banking  Companies,  will  relieve  temporary  embarrassments  and  afl 
ford  a  lasting  source  of  replenishment. 

A  company  for  refining  sugar  from  sugar-beet,  holds  out  flattering  al- 
lurements to  farmers  to  grow  the  sugar-beet.  There  is  no  question  that,- 
were  a  steady  market  open  for  it,  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-beet  would  re- 
pay the  farmer  better  than  some  of  the  crops  which  occupy  his  attention  at 
present ;  but  he  would  require,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  satisfied  that  such 
a  market  would  likely  become  permanent,  ere  he  would  be  induced  tocbsngs 
the  crops  usually  cultivated  in  rotation.  Before  such  a  company  can  sur* 
Vive,  it  must  be  able  to  present  sugar  of  the  same  quality,  and  at  not  a  higlieff 
price,  than  that  obtained  from  our  sugar  colonics.  The  anticipation,  that 
a  company  could  supply  beet-sugar  on  such  terms  certainly  augurs  very  unflu 
vourably  of  the  productive  powers  of  the  West  India  islands,  after  the  expiry 
of  the  apprenticeship  system  in  1840. 

Baihroads  are  every  where  pressed  upon  the  landed  interest  as  proAtsble 


tfMahtiuA.VthtiUam  they  ihaU  be.pniAtid^flpeeulaUoili^  depends  on  nuu^r 
dfconMtoPces  -with  which  the  hnded  intemfe  have  no  coneevn.  Thftt  rail^, 
roods  hi  aU  cttcmnslances  must  be  beneflciol  to  agriculture,  adinito^  fftm^ 
Mm.' .  The  preient  mania  for  their  unitenMl  conalr&ction  vofy  mueh  reo»£. . 
hies  the  taiai^  for  ttining  gold  and  a^Ter  in  America  in  .1825^  onlj  ihal  Ibiai 
cafiital  required  for  raihroada  must  be  spent  jrithhi  the  country,  and  not  > 
thrown  awaj  among  ouUandish  ravages.  :  This  is  a  redeeming  quality  in  the  ^ 
preaent  mania  for  railroads. 

After  much  oppeaifeion,  Islington  market  for  tlie  sale  of  Hyo^stock  haabe^nr 
opened  td  the  public*  -  Breeders  of  live-stock  are .  infiniteljF  obfiged  !terlkn'v 
public  qpiritand  fortitude  of  its  owner^  Mr  Perkins^  for  having  so  palri6li«iv 
cally  rtftcd  a  lai^  capital  in  a  doubtfiii  strug^  He  has  now,  in  a  great? 
nobnsure^'gafaied'lits  .point  in.the  cstahliflhment  of  a  market,  and  the  nambatf ; 
of  nbock  is  jnnrearingdn  Uadaiijr:  and  alliiongit.mneb  opporftSan^  arising  fhwa  re* ; 
sentmoit,  prgudice,  and  a  sense  of  defeat,  will  yet  have  to  be  ovetcoBse^  beftce)  i 
Uiiigton.mvket  skalL  present  Che  interesting  qpsctncie  wtdoh  it  is  citable  of 
pimsf  nting>-^yet kis  in  the  powerof  Uieowners  of  stodribemselves  toovercomn . 
these  obstacles  by  aimpig^tiudipmg'iheir.  own  inientt.  It  is  witliout  questhm,' 
the.interssi  of  those  who  send  Uve-stocic  to  the  London  market,  to  have  them:, 
wellicared;  for  before,  at,  and  after  the  period  of  sale,— cared  for  not  only  by  ■■■ 
ease  and  obm^irt  in  accommodation,  but  by  refreshments,  continually  at  com* . 
mand.  Compare  these  circumstances  as  they  exist  in  Smith6e1d  with  Isling^: 
ton.  In  the  hitter  is  every  tiling  to  render  ihe  situation  oomtetalile  ieininv 
and. beast;  in  the  fbrmer,  every  ihnig  to  render  man  and  beast  mliefiMMr% 
Itis  in  the  power  of  every  owner  of  stock  who  desires  to  send  them^tft  the 
liondon  mafket,  to  bestow  those  comforts  on  tliem,  by  simply  directing  hfsi 
salesman  to  diapoae  of  his  stock  at  Islington  marlrot,  and  at  Islington  market  on*: 
ly,  on  pain  of*dismisml,  and  sudi  a  command  will  insure  punctual  obedience.  / 

We  reeommend  to  tl^e  attention  of  Rterary  agriculturists  a  pamphlet  en» 
tiUcd^  «  The  Future  Prospects  of  the  British  People/'  by  the  author  of  that^ 
important  statiittical  woric,  **  The  State  of  the  Nation,''  in  which  many  erro- 
neous and  vague  opinions  afloat  at  preaent  on  the  condition  of  the  fkrmer,  are 
put  right  by  reference  to  undoubted  and  reccnrded  facts.    Mr  Blacket's  book, 
on  *'  The  Claims  of  the  Landed  Interest  to  Legislative  Protection,*'  also  de^V 
serves  careful  perusal  by  the  landed  proprietor  and  fiirmer.    There  is  more 
sound  political  economy  to  be  fimnd  in  its  few.  pages  than  in  many  volumes 
of  delusive  sophisms^  with  the  hi|^- sounding  titles  of  principles  of  poliUoal* 
economy,  which  have  of  late  years  been  written  more  in  support  of  certain 
preconceived  theories,  than  the  investigation  of  truth. 

In  Old  Bell's  Wedrly  Messenger  of  the  23d  Hay,  we  observed  the  follow* ; 
ing  paragrq>h :  ^  In  East  Sussex  some  of  tiie  principal  formers  on  the  l^Sth 
joined  in  a  halUcrown  annual  suHscription  for  purchasing  <  The  Qmnieriif 
Joumai qf  JgrkuUmre,  and  Priae  Euapi  ami  TrantaeHoM  qfihe  Highlandma^ 
AgricuUwral  Swaet^  ^  ScoiUmd^*  to  be  deposited  at  a  circuUting  library  in  thsi 
town  of  Lewes,  to  be  then  delivered  on  the  market  days  to  the  subscribers 
in  the  order  of  thdr  anhscriptions ;  and  to  the  namea  of  these  farmers  are  add^ 
ed  those  of  large  landed  proprietors  and  clergy,  in  hopes  this  inquiry  into  the 
plaiM  which  have  caueid  spdcultufitjo  t4  flourish  in  North  BIitah^  that  the 


KM-  QUABTABLY   AOBICULTUBAIi  BMFOWT^ 

bleak  north  supplies  a  Urge  proportion  of  the  fiitted  meat  bow  sold  fii 
don ;  and  that  agriculture  in  South  Britam  may  rise  from  the  depresaed  stile 
which  has  made  it  petition  ftr  legishitive  reliefl**  We  trust  the  firnnen  of 
other  counties  in  Eng^d  will  fbllow  the  good  example  tbui  set  them  by  thorn 
of  Sussex.  In  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  Journal  will  be  found  pnuAieal 
essays  illustratire  of  almost  every  subject  of  fiurm  management^  and  figiuaa 
of  every  improved  implement  of  husbandry  used  in  this  oovmtry.  In  the 
Transactions  are  accounts  of  many  improvements  made  by  propxieton  tpA 
fiinners  throughout  the  country,  with  the  'costs  particukrised.  We  do  aot 
assert  that  every  practice  in  the  husbandry  of  Scotland  is  applicable  to  the 
soil  and  climate  of  England ;  but  it  is  evident  that  that  practice  which  is  mft 
in  the  poor  soil  and  bad  climate  of  Scotland,  may  confidently  be  puxwed  In 
the  good  land  and  much  finer  climate  of  Eng^d.  Let  the  experiment  of 
Scotch  fkrming  hefaiHif  tried  in  England,  in  any  of  the  aoutiieni  or  **M*«*^ 
counties,  and  success  will  assuredly  be  the  result.  The  ruling  prinrtpimi  ef 
Scotch  Burning  are  economy  and  skilly— ddll  in  adapting  the  culture  to  the 
soil  and  situation,  and  economy  in  arriving  at  its  completian  with  the  loHt 
labour.  What  more  is  requisite  ^  to  make  the  wildemeas  to  bloMom  as  the 
rose  ?*'  The  will — Book-larming,  we  know,  is  not  in  fiivour  with  Jhiieie, 
otherwise  we  should  find  admittance  into  every  fanner's  Hbrazy,  and  eveij 
fiirmer  has  a  library.  But  although  we  know,  and  thevefime  admit,  tint  no 
man  can  be  made  a  farmer  by  book,  we  cannot  admit  that  the  hert  fiumcr 
may  not  at  a  time  find  useful  hints  in  a  book.  The  best  fiurmer  cannot ! 
every  article  of  practice  which  is  followed  in  every  part  of  the  countiy, 
as  most  practices  are  discovered  by  what  is  called  chance  or  accident.  It  ii 
clear  that  the  discovery  cannot  generally  be  made  known  until  it  is 
inated  abroad.  A  &rmer  who  travels  appreciates  the  infi>nnation  which  hn 
ceives  in  conversations  with  &rmer8,'and  by  observation  of  fieldJabour*  flhtch 
a  fiirmer  possesses  advantages  over  him  who  always  remains  at  homa^  that  is^ 
within  the  circle  of  his  markets.  Now  the  object  of  an  agricultural  book,  end 
particularly  of  an  agricultural  perioiiical  work,  is,  at  stated  timea^  to  eucry 
hints,  suggestions,  and  discoveries,  important  or  unimportant,  to  the  home  off 
the  fiirmer,  that  he  who  loves  to  stay  at  home  may  possess  the  advant^ee  of 
him  who  travels  at  times  abroad,  and  that  he  who  travels  abroad  may  com- 
(wre  what  he  has  seen  with  what  he  reads,  and  decide  which  practice  la  the 
best  suited  to  his  particular  purpose ;  or  perhaps  when  comparing  the  hints 
of  others,  he  may  himself  discover  a  practice  superior  to  them  aU.  In  tUe 
manner  a  good  agricultural  periodical  work  is  the  means  of  disKmlnating 
through  the  country  practices  which  would  be  confined  to  the  district  wUcfa.. 
gave  them  birth.  Its  principal  aim  should  be  to  be  a  good  work,  that  Is  re- 
])lete  with  suggestions  of  good  sense,  and  with  confirmations  of 
The  collection  and  presentation  of  these  desiderata  is  attended  with 
trouble  and  expense,  and  unless  the  labour  is  appreciated  and  enooungcd, 
—and  hitherto  it  has  not  been  appreciated  and  encouraged  as  it  oughty«»it  fe 
impoasihle  to  use  means  to  collect  the  most  valuable  kiad  of  infinrmatUm  jir 
preaenUtion. 
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TABLES  OF  PIIICES,  && 
n^  Pfim  ^  A$  Hffmat  kmd*  ^  GRMH,  per  Jmptriaf  Quarter,  laU  at  Oe 
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fA£  IFai/jf  Aterofe  Prica  qf  GRAIN,  made  up  in  Urvu  of  llh  and  Zlh 

ind  Ike  Jsffregale  Averaga  whicli  regulate  the  Dulia  pal/aUe  on  FOREIGN 
■lietpagaile  i!iereoa,from  February  to  Mag  1U3C. 
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HONTBLY  RETURNS  OP  CORK^  BUTCHER  HBAT^  WOOIt. 


Ttk  MONTHLY  RETURNS^  pubikhed  in  termt  of  9th  Geo.  IF.  e.  60,  Aowtng  ik&  QmnA 
Corny  Grainy  Meaiy  and  Flour  import  into  (he  United  Kingdom  in  each  Monih  ;  Ab  Qnm 
upon  which  duties  have  been  paid  for  home-consumptiony  during  the  eame  Month  ;  mmd  Om  -^ 
aHee  remeAningin  Warehouse  at  the  close  thereof:  from  5iA  Nov,  1835  to  bthJeau  1836L 


1 


Month 


Fcb.«.183& 

WtMilt. 

Barleyi 

Oftti, 

Rye,- 


Totalf,. 


IVrOMTSDi. 


March  «. 
Wheat,.    . 
Barley.  .    . 
Oats,     .    . 
Rye, .   .    . 


From 

Foraicii 

COunlnei. 


1    2 


272    0 
1,090    0 


,.  1,363  •  2 


Frain 
Brittih 


Qn.  Bu. 


Totali, . 


.   April  a. 

Wheat, .  . 

Bariey,  •  . 

Oats,     .  . 

Rye, .    .  . 


Beans,   .    . 
Totals,. 


March  5. 

Flour,    .    . 

Oatmeal,  . 

Totals, . 


Feb.  A. 

Flour,   .    . 

Oatmeal,  . 

Totals,. 


Aprils. 

Flour,   .    . 

Oatmeal,  . 

Totals,  . 


0   2 


43    0 
408    4 


451    6 


797   3 
861    0 


1,638    3 


0  5 


1    4 


TotaL 


Qis.    Bu. 
1    2 


272    0 
1,000    0 


1.363    2 


2    1 


0    2 


0    2 


cwt.  qr.  lb  cwt.  qr.  lb 
3,204  0  17^  -    . . 
0  3  16 


3,205  0   5 


4,020  0  26 


4»(I2()   0  26 


5,637   2  13 
4    113 


37311 


37811 


0    7 


44    4 

408    4 


453    7 


797   5 
861    0 


1,698    5 


CHABOBD  WITH  DUTY. 


BUCAINIirO  IW  WilBSn 
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Foreign 

Countries. 
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British 
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1    3 


56    2 
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0  6 

24  7 

2  6 

a  7 


cwt.  qr.  ib 
3,2(K4  0  17 
0  3  16 


3,205  0    5 


4,053  0  9 


4,058   0   9 


5,641  3  26 


5,637    2  13 
4    1  13 


5.611    3 


^. 


SO    1 


29  1 

56  7 

•  • 

96  4 


182    4 


cwt.  qr.  Ib 
6  0  8 
0  3  16 


Qxa.    Bu. 
576  3 


Total. 


576  3 


1,276  3 


1    4 


1.277  7 


500    0 


0    9 


500    2 


cwt.  qr.  lb 
3,08:2  1  1 


6  321 


12   3  11 


12  3  II 


1  3    0 


1  3    0 


3,0821  1 


1,522  011 


1,522  011 


1,837  3  31 


Qn,    Bu. 
577   6 


66   8 
a  2 


From 

Foniffii 

Couutnes. 


From 
British 


On.    Bu. 

•46,310  6 

40,815  • 

83i>ai»  9 

a«440  3 

7JU1  1 

3,388  7 


636  2 


1.277  0 

. . 

24  7 

4  2 

2  7 


1,309    0 


500  0 

29  1 

56  7 

•  a 

96  6 


682    6 


cwt.  qr.  Ih 
3,088   1    9 
0  3  16 


3,089  0  25 


1,534    3  22 


1,534   3  22 


•  • 


1,837  3  21 


1,830  2  21 


1,839  2  21 


843,225  7 


533,448  2 

47.191  7 

228.048  3 

1.484  9 

7.884  6 

3,«94  4 


821,998   1 


506,259  9 

41,343  1 

919,971  9 

1,484  3 

8,384  5 

4,755  4 
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em  0 
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45,767  4 
25    1 
0 
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45,9Sr   4 
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cwL  qr. 
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74  1 


•  • 


45.808    5 


!Wt.  qr*  A 
«k8BBOS7 


196,041  11510.818017 


Ti 


n. 

7. 
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u 

7J 

Ik 


4IJ 


t 


81V 


217,631  8  94tt0^O53  010 
75  1   af    *. 


■H 


217,7070  4 


186,823  2  24 


90.058  010] 


186,7442  413,7808  Vim 
78  0  SO 


837.1 


fl7-3 
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PRICES  of  B  UTCIIER.MEA  T. 


■ 

SniTHrfKLD, 

Per  StoM  of  U  ut. 

MORPRTR. 

r^rSroneo/ 14  lb. 

EDIlfBOROir, 

Per  stone  0/ lA  fb. 

Gi.Aa«o«r, 
PerStome^U^ 

Date. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Beef,          Mutton. 

BacC          Ituttok 

1B3C.. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April, 

7/         8^3 
7/8       8,^ 

7/3  @  m 

7/6        9/3 
li^'6       UV 

7/3  @  a' 
7/6       8/3 
7/9      ap 

7/6  (s  a^ 
7/6        9/ 
7/'9       i>,fi 

6/   @6/9 
6/3       7/ 
a6       7/6 

6/3  @  7/ 
66       7/6 
0/9       7/9 

52  ®  V^ 

6/3        7/3 

6/6     7^ 

W      7fl 

Eboltbii, 


PRICES  of  English  and  Scotch  WOOL. 
le.  Washed,^  26/  (Sjao/t  In  Greape,  91/  @  W^-^-Btuth  Ompn,  m/B  (j^  8^ 
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THE  BEVENUE. 

ABSTRACT  1/ the  Net  Produce  qf  the  Revenue  of  Great  BriUUnf  in  the  Quaritre 
and  Years  ended  on  the'  bth  of  April  1835,  and  bih  of  AprU 
the  Inereaee  imd  Decreaee  on  each  head  thereof  , 


Quarten  ended 
Aprils. 

Incaeae. 

Decrpisei 

Years  ended 
AprU  5. 

iQcreattu 

0— 

1839. 

1836L 

1835;. 

183& 

8»cb>M  •  •  • 
9UmM,.  .. 

• 

A* 

1.654.387 
350,000 
243.384 
.  10k988 

£ 

4,449,838 

1.863,312 

1.697.884 

368,000 

189,064 

16,743 

£ 

162,961 

173.738 

43,497 

7.000 

5'.755 

£ 

•  • 

•  • 

fi6',3U0 

•  • 

£ 

17.620,305 

12,150,068 

6,565,171 

1,386,800 

4.312,627 

66,^2 

£ 

18.785,887 

11,720.498 

6,619.806 

1,425,000 

3.620,223 

65,621 

£ 
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47*636 
.  39.000 

*8.'900 

£ 

•  • 

flB«,*404 

8»SU.190 
Deduct  Dt 

8,382.841 
icweie.  •   • 

394,951 
56.300 

56.300 

!42,090.793 142,230.015 
.Dedua  Decreaie. 

1.261,196 
1.121.974 

1. 121.974 

InaeeMOo 

ithe  quarter. 

338.661 

Iscreaeeon  the  yfar. 

139.222 

FIAR  PRICES  qf  tike  different  COUNTIES  of  SCOTLAND,  for   Crop  and 

Year  IB35,  by  the  Imperial  Measure* 


ABERDEENSHIRE. 


without  fodder, 
with  fodder.      . 
,  without  fodder, 
with  fodder. 


.  36/ 

.  23/7* 

.  «lV7i 

r, wMicmtfodder,    .   .  21^ 

^^"^^wkh  fodder.     ...  9i^wi 
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.     whh  fodder,     .  2i/6 
— Saodnd,  wtttupt  fodd«,  \a/ 

withlbdder,  94/3 

2^13 

«^ 

IfalC'duty  faMlttded,  ...  46/ 

aMBeal,perBaU,14j9ft,.  13^ 

AROYLE. 


BERWICKSHIRE. 


.   .    25/4 
.    .    12/ 

Oatmeal,  per  BoU,  140  A.  \   Wl 

AYR. 
K^,     .......    3^21 

83/6* 
17/7» 
33^1 
16/11 


and  Beans,   ... 
Oatnaal,  per  BoU.  140  ib, 

BANFF. 

Wheat.      .......   3(y6 

Bttley,  without  fodder,     .   fa/9 

—  with  fodder.  .    •    •   28/V 
Bear,  First,  without  fodder.  •  m 
with  fodder,    .   s?/ 

—  Secood,  without  fodders  S^ 

x-withfodder,  .   9$^1I 

Oals,  Potato,  wtthout  fodder,  19/ 

with  fodder,  .   25/ 

withfodder,     23/ 

2V 
25/ 


OatnaalpflrBolkMaftb  •   W8 


Wheat 

Barley.  Mcne.     .    . 

Lammermnir. 

Oats,  Merse.    .    .    • 
Laminermuir. 


Imp.  Qr. 
.    34/Of 

>  23^aoi 
.  21/7 

20/7* 

1«^6 

27/71 
15/4 


Oatmeal,  per  BoU.  140  lb, 

.     BUTE. 

Wheat. 37/5^ 

Barley,    .    .' 25,1)1 

Bear. 23/Oi 

Oau. 20/ 

Pease. 36/ 

Beans, 35/1^ 

Oatmeal,  per  140  &>.    .    .    .  16/ 


CAITHNESS. 

Bear, 

Oats.  Potato. 

Early  Angus.    .    .    . 

Oatmeal,  per  1«)  m,  .    .   . 

CLACKMANNAN. 


21/ 

20/ 

15/3 


Wheat. 35/^4 


Barley,  Kerse, 
-^-^—  Dryfleld, 
Oats,  Kerse,  .    . 

Dryfield, . 

IBeans, 


Malt, 

Oatmeal,  per  BoU,  140  fl>, 

DUMBARTON. 


25/Oi 

84/6 

l»/7» 

19,'»i 

29/1 

60/ 

1(V4 


Wheat, 30/5 

Bartoy '•    •  27/ 

Bear. 23/11 

Oats. 20/9 

Paaieand  Beans 33/ 

Oatmeali  per  140  fb,    •   •   •  ic^s 


'  DUMFRIESSHIRE 

Wheat. 2af 

Barley 9^2 

Oats.  Potafo 11V2 

White. 17/ 

Beans. 31/6 

Ryek 8^6 

Bear,         94/ 

Oatmeal,  per  140  ft.      .    •  14/7 


EDINBURGH. 


Wheat,  First, 
Second, 


33r1» 


Barley,  First 27/5 

Secood,       ....    8VV 

Third. 83/ 

Oats.  First,     . 
i  Secood. 
Pease  and  Beans, 
Oatmeal,  per  BpU.  140  lb,.  • 


.    ...    18/ 
27/8 


FIFE. 

Wheat,  White,      ....  29/61 

Red 27/61 

Barley, 22/4| 

Bear. 21/ 

Oats I^8A 

and  Beans.  ....  26/i| 

...:....  91^ 

'  "    "    '.    15/104 

.    14/1^ 


Rye, 

Malt, 

Oatmeal,  140  fl>,    .    • 
by  measure,  • 


FORFAR. 

Wheat 36/4 

Barley, •    •  9S/11 

Besr laD 

OaU,  Potato^ fM» 

. Commoo.     •    •    .   ,  '"'« 

Pease  and  Beana,  •    •   «   • 

Rye, 

OirtiiMa«perBoll,140Ab  1 


no 
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HADDINGTONSHIRE. 

Imp.  Qr. 

Wheat.  Flnt, Mi 

■  SccoTKi,      •    •    •    •  W-y 

Third •'«  J»l 

Karlcy.  First 31/'> 

..  Second,      ....  W,/*J 

Thinl, 2fli.H 

Oats,  FiMt ^/7i 

Second, 21.  n| 

Thml, 1»64 

Pease  and  Beans,  First,      •  31y  (>} 

. Second,    .  Sflf'U 

. ^  Third,     .  27/SI 

INVERNESS. 

Wheat,  whhout  fodder,       .  34/6 

■   withfvx\deT,    .    .    .  4^ 

Barlev,  without  fotlder,    .    .  Jl7/ 

::-  with  fiKlder,    ...  33/ 

Bear,  without  fodder,      .    .  92/6 

with  fodder 27/B 

Oats,  Potato,  without  fodder,  W/tf 

with  fodder,  28/ 

Oats,  Common,  withoot  fod.  91/8 

.^ with  fodder,  28/ 

. Bku-k,  without  fodder,  J)  6 

— —  V.  iih  ftxider,     .  l.V 

Pease,  \^Ith()Ut  fodder,     .    .  2!)  f! 

with  ftxldcr,    .    .    .    •  3(j  G 

Beans,  without  fodder,    .    .  2<J  ii 

withfoilder,     .    .    .  'M,6 

Rye,  without  fodder,  .    .    .  29/ II 

■  with  foddcc,    ....  34,  (i 
Oatmeal,  tK.>r  ik)ll,  140  !b,    .  l!»'li 

Black  Oau,  14<i  -i . 

» itone  Dutch,      .  21,  (J 

Black,  do.,       .    .     11»' 

KINCARDINE. 

Wheat,  without  fodder,   .    .  3fl'« 

with  fodder,     .    .    .  44i'8 

Barley,  without  fodder,  .     .  2S'6 

with  fiKlder,    .    ,    .  iB/ 

Bear,  without  fodder,  .    .    .  1!)/ 

— >»  with  fodrler,  .    ...  24 'A 

Oats,  I'otato,  without  fmldcr,  lli.'H 

with  fodder,    .  20/8 

Common,  without  fod.  IH/ 

— with  fodder,  25/ 

Pease,  without  fodder,      .    .  2.1/4 

with  fiNldor,       .    .    ,  32  10 

Beans,  without  fodder*     .    .  Sf(  5 

■  with  fotldiT,       .    .    .  34  5 
Oatmeal,  per  14u  m,    .    .    .  I5,3i 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

Wheat, 38/10 

Barley 24^2 

Oats,  Potato. 18 ' 

.Common,      ....  17.2 

Oatmeal ,  i^er  Boll,  14<i  lb,    .  y.\Q^ 

KINROSS. 

Wheat,  ........  .w 

Barley,  First, 2^ 

■-  Second 1!)/ 

Bear,  First,     ......  ifi/ 

Second, l.V 

Oatm  White,  First.      .    .    .  Ifl^T) 

Second,      .    .  17.  f» 

■ BLick,  First,      .    .    .  Hi/ 

-         -      ■  ■ "  Second,      .    ,  14/ 

Pease  and  Beans ^/ 

Oatmeal,  i>cT  14U  ft,    .    .    .  15,  G 


LANARKSIIIRS. 


Wheat,  First,  ^ 
■  '   Second, 
Barley,  Pint, . 

Second, 

Bear,  Fb^,  . 
Bear,  Second, . 
Oau,  First,  . 
Second, . 


Pease, 

Beans.  Fint, 

Malt,      .    . 

Oatmeal,  per  Boll,  140  fbb 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■■  Second,    .    .    .    1 


Imp.  Qr. 

•    ^^ 
.    34/10} 

.  22/2 

.    M/31 

.    21/4i 

.   2(yu 

.    18.2^ 
.    30  lUi 

.  .-ni'i 

l5/7» 


ARCHBISHOPRIC  OF 
GL.V5GOW. 


Barley 

Oats 

Oatmeal,  per  140  Kb, 


LINLITHGOW. 


Wheat,     .... 
Barley,     .... 

'/aC&y         •       •       •       •       • 

Peasse 

Malt,     ..... 
Oatmeal,  per  140  fb. 


85/0 

»/ 
IB/lh 


35,3 
S(ii5 

2014 

30/8 

471 


MORAY  AND  ELGIN. 

Wheat, 34/8 

Barley, 24/ 

Oatu 1»^ 

Rye 29/ 

Pease  and  Beans,        ...  31. 

Oitmeal.  per  140  lb,  .    .    .  l^^O} 


RENFREWSHIRE. 


NAIRN. 


Wheat 

Barley.  wlth.'>ut  fodder, 

with  fodder,    . 

Oat(.  without  fodder,  . 

with  fodder. 

Oatmeal,  per  140  m,   • 

PEEBLES. 


35/ 
27/ 
32/ 
20/ 
32/ 
17/6 


Wheat,  First ;  36/7i 

— —  Sei-onjl,      .    .     .    .  .">*  01 

Third aO'Ci 

Barle)-.  First, 26/11* 

•     —     Seomd,       ....  24/2 

Third,        ....  22. 5^ 

Oatn.  First 20/5^ 

Second, 18*24 

Thlnl 15/10 

Pease,  FirHt, ZI/2 

Sco)nd, 27>'9| 

Third 25.91 

0.itmeai,  First,  per  Boll,  140lb,  1A3 
■  "  ■■  Second,  ....  15/2 
Thinl, 14/tJ 

PERTH. 

Wheat,  Fint 3^7 

■■     —  Second,  .....  30/ 

Barley,  First, 25  1 

Second,  .    .        .    .  22'i 

Oats  Fint 20/10 

Second IH/'l 

Pease  and  Beans,       ....    26/  8 
Oatmeal,  per  Boll,  140  lb,    .     16/ 


Wheat^FlrsU    . 
Seconds 


ImaQr. 


XfH 


Barley,  First, 283 

■  ■SacoDd,     .        .    .   2811) 

Oats.  Pint, Saii'l 

Second HH 

Peaw  and  Beans,    ....   31/ 
Oatmeal,  per  BoU,  of  140  lb,  1&5) 
■    ■  Seoonds      ....   144| 

ROXBtTRGH. 

Wb«t» 353 

Bartoy, 2411 

Oati 20^1 

PetM,     ........   274 

Beam, •  2M 

Oatroealt  140  lb,      .    •    .    .    lA.q 

ROSS  AND  CROMARTY. 


Wheat,  Firtt, 
Second, 


311 


Barley, 

Bear, 

Oats,  PoUto 217 

— —  Common,     ....  12^91 

Pease 24/ 

Oatmeal,  per  BoU,  140  lb, .  147 


SELKIRK. 


Wheat,  .    .    . 
Barley,    .    .    . 
Oats,  Potato,  . 
.  Coromoo, 


S46 
I7W 


.    .    » 


Oatmeal,  per  140  ^ 

STlRUWa 


•    ■    * 


W 


Wheat,  .  .  . 
Barley,  Kene»  . 
— '  uryamUt 
Oats,  Kerae,  .  . 
-<—.  Dryficld.  » 

Miiirland, 

Pease  and  BeanM 
Malt,    .... 
Oatmeal,  per  BoD,  140  lb. 


IM 


SUTHERLAND. 


Wheat, 

Barley, 

Bear, 

Oats,  Potato, 

Common, 


Oatmeal,  140  lb, 

WIGTOIY. 


Wheat, 

Barley,      .    .    . 
Bear,     ... 
OaU,  Potato, 

■  ■  ■  Common* 
Pease,    .    .   .    < 
Beans,  .    .    .    < 
Rye,      ... 
Malt,.    .    .    . 
Oatnsea],140lbi 


.       a        •        . 


•        •        • 

.        •       * 


We  ntay  Inform  our  English  Readers,  that  the  Fiar  Prices  are  the  avenge  prtoei  of  gnM  M 
yeee  bv  the  verdicts  of  Juries  In  every  county  of  Scotland.    These  Juris  are  summoned  tai  Spring 
freu  the  e\klcnce  produced  to  them  the  average  prices  of  the  precedinf  crop.    By  these  prieeei 
ma.  and  similar  contracts,  are  generally  determined  ;  but  the  mala  oiqject  is  to  oonveK  nito  n 
iBT  the  most  part  payable  In  ^aln),  of  the  Scottish  Clogy. 


THE 

QUARTERLY 

JOUKNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 
SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  BART.,  FOUNDER  AND  FIRST  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  &C.  &C.  &C. 

(Continued  from  No.  83^  p.  38.^ 

Before  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
next  great  undertaking,— the  Code  of  Health  and  Longevity,— 
it  is  necessary  to  make  at  least  a  passing  allusion  to  sottl6  of  his 
other  labours  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  or  commencement  of  the  present.  In  an  essay 
like  the  present,  we  cannot  overlook  his  exertions  to  bring  into 
public  use  the  great  discoveries  in  the  art  of  draining  land,  made 
by  Mr  Joseph  Elkington,  a  Warwickshire  farmer.  Yet,  aU 
though  this  system  originated  with  that  singular  person,  he  was, 
in  a  great  measure,  unable  to  ^ve  to  the  world  any  very  con- 
nected or  distinct  account  of  it ;  and,  to  obviate  the  difficul- 
ties arising  from  that  circumstancci  Sir  John  recommended  Mr 
John  Johnstone,  an  intelligent  land-surveyor,  to  the  attention 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  as  a  gentleman  amply  qualified^ 
not  only  to  take  plans  of  his  different  operations,  but  to  giv6 
explanations  of  them. 

Mr  Johnstone  was  accordingly  nominated  by  the  Board,  to 
accompany  Mr  Elkington  on  a  survey  of  the  different  drainages 
he  had  accomplished  in  several  of  the  English  counties,  in  order 
that  a  proper  report  might  be  drawn  up  of  the  principles  on 
which  his  operatk>ns  were  founded,  as  well  as  practical  details 
of  the  mode  in  which  these  were  executed.  The  result  was  th^ 
publication  of  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  theory  and  practice 
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of  draining  land,  which  has  become  of  standard  influence  on 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  of  which  three  editions  have 
appeared, — the  first  in  1797>  the  second  in  1801,  and  the  third 
last  year,  revised  and  enriched  with  so  many  valuable  additions 
as  almost  to  render  it  a  new  work.*  In  this  way  a  complete  ac- 
count of  Elkington's  system  was  communicated  to  the  public, 
and  thousands  enabled  to  put  it  into  practice,  who,  for  want  of 
proper  information,  might  long  have  remained  ignorant  alike  of 
its  principles,  or  their  importance.  To  the  credit  of  Sir  John 
Sinclair  it  should  also  be  told,  that  when,  in  1799,  the  private 
affairs  of  Mr  Elkington  had  fallen  into  disorder,  he  endeavour- 
ed to  procure  for  him  a  parliamentary  grant  of  L.1000,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  benefits  which  his  discoveries  had  conferred  on 
agriculture.  In  this,  after  some  exertion,  he  succeeded,  and 
was  in  a  great  means  the  instrument  of  relieving  the  distresses 
of  that  ingenious  and  useful  man. 

It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  it  was  at  the  suggestion 
of  Sir  John,  that  the  once  overpraised,  but  now  as  much  un- 
dervalued Dr  Darwin,  the  author  of  the  Zoonomia,  Botanic 
Garden,  and  Temple  of  Nature,  was  induced  to  undertake  a 
work  on  practical  agriculture.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
Phytologia,  or  Philosophy  of  Agriculture  and  Gardening, — al- 
though, like  the  lectures  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  of  too  abstract 
a  description  to  be  of  general  practical  adaptation,  abounds 
with  useful  observations  and  ingenious  hints,  whereof  the  re- 
commendation of  bone-dust  as  a  manure  should  not  be  over- 

*  The  reader  is  particularly  recommended  to  the  perusal  of  Mr  Johnsioneli 
work  in  its  improved  state,  as  being  the  best  and  most  complete  work  on  the 
sul^jeot  of  draining,  which  has  been  yet  given  to  the  world.  For  a  moie  d^ 
tailed  opinion  on  this  subject,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  Numbe?  of  this 
Journal  for  September  last,  in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  Ia,y  its 
merits  before  the  public 

In  a  letter  to  Charles  Gordon,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society,  dated  January  10. 1835,  Sir  John  Sinclair  says,  '^  I  am  vwy 
glad  that  Mr  John  Johnstone,  hmd-surveyor,  has  published  another  edltlim 
of  his  treatise  on  draining  land.  It  is  by  far  the  best  work  on  that  sulgect 
that  has  ever  been  printed,  and  does  great  credit  to  the  author*8  talents,  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Sodety  wffl 
take  copies  of  it,  and  will  vaeommend  it  in  the  strongest  manner  to  the  att«B» 
tion,  not  only  of  its  own  members,  but  alsp  to  thow  pocl^tlef  at  iKunt  «r4 
abroad  with  whom  it  is  in  correspondence.*' 
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looked.*  It  was  dedicated  to  Sir  John  in  the  following  hand- 
some terms : — *^  To  Sir  John  Sinclair,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  by  whose  unremitted  exertions  such  important 
improvements  have  been  accomplished  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth,-— that  great  source  of  life  and  felicity  1  This  work,  which 
was  begun  by  his  instigation,  and  forwarded  by  his  encourage* 
ment,  is  dedicated  with  true  respect,  by  his  much  obliged  and 
obedient  servant.''-}" 

From  the  attention  excited  both  at'  home  and  abroad,  by 
his  pamphlet  on  Longevity,  as  well  as  from  bis  bias  towards 
codification,  Sir  John,  shortly  after  this  period,  b^an  seriously 
to  turn  his  mind  to  an  extensive  work  on  the  general  subject  of 
health,  in  which  he  proposed  to  condense  into  a  manageable 
form,  all  the  widely  scattered  materials  for  sudi  an  enterprise, 
to  be  found  in  ancient  and  modem  authors. 

In  a  general  point  of  view.  Sir  John  confesses  that  one  of  his 
main  incitements  to  the  undertaking  was  the  ascertaining  how 
far  it  was  pacticable  to  condense  and  systematise  human  know^ 
ledge  regarding  any  particular  branch  of  science.}  He,  accord* 
ingly,  with  his  accustomed  perseverance  and  industry,  set  him* 

*  The  first  notke  of  tbe  employment  of  bones  as  a  msmure  was  made  in 
Dr  Hunter*s  Geozgical  Essays  (voL  il.  p.  03.),  and  tbe  discovery  is  attributed 
to  Antbony  St  Leger,  Esq.,  a  Yorksbire  gentleman,  so  far  back  as  17669— 
anotber  proof  bow  long  even  tbe  most  important  and  valuable  £icts  may  be 
in  arresting  public  attention.  It  was  afterwards  descanted  on  by  Dr  Darwfn, 
as  webave  just  mentioned  ia  the  Phytokgla  (vide  sect  10.),  and  is  briefly 
alluded  to  by  Sir  Humpbry  Davj  in  bis  Lectures  (page  262).  To  the  Don* 
caster  Agricultural  Association,  however^  belongs  tbe  merit  of  having  collect- 
ed tbe  evidence  on  tbe  subject,  and  of  having  decided  on  tbe  great  value  of 
the  discofvery.  This  happened  so  recently  as  1828,  when  the  Association  ap. 
pointed  a  Committee  to  nmke  inquiriee.  The  Report  was  published  by  Bidg- 
way,  London,  in  1829. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  immediately  suggested,  Uiat  the  importation  of  bones 
should  be  encoumged  by  a  public  bounty,  and  that  some  allowance  ought  to 
be  given  to  tbe  captains  of  vessels,  who  brought  home  bones  as  bailast  in  their 
8fa%)s.  For  some  yeara  past  the  importation  luui  become  too  profitidl>]e  a  spe* 
eulation  in  commerce  to  require  encouragement. 

t  TMb  PhyUdogia,  or  the  Fhilosoi^y  of  Agikultute  and  Gardenings  4tQk 
London,  1800. 

t  See  Preface  to  first  volume  of  the  Code  of  Health  and  Longevity,  hi  4 
vols.  8vo.    Edinburgh,  1807* 
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self  to  the  examination  of  a  vast  number  of  publications  on  the 
subject  of  health  and  longevity,  sifted  the  chaff  of  crude  re- 
mark from  the  wheat  of  valuable  observation,  and  opened  up  a 
correspondence  on  the  subject  with  many  of  the  most  eminent 
of  his  medical  cotemporaries  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Among 
the  former  we  find  the  names  of  Bailhe,  Beddoes,  Gregory, 
Currie,  Trotter,  and  Willan ;  among  the  latter  Rush  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Chaptal  of  Paris.* 

To  a  writer  who  had  so  eminently  distinguished  himself  on 
the  subjects  of  finance  and  of  agriculture,  it  seemed  to  many  ra^ 
ther  a  strange  hazard  to  attempt  success  on  the  field  of  medical 
science,  and  accordingly  the  Code  of  Health  was  commenced  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  some  of  his  best  and  most  valued 
friends.  Among  others,  Mr  Arthur  Young  wrote  to  him  in  the 
following  plain  terms :  ^^  I  lament  every  thing  you  undertake  otU 
of  agrictdture  and  fincmcer  but  Sir  John  was  determined  to 
persevere,  and  this  resolution  was  in  some  measure  rendered  de- 
cisive by  a  communication  from  the  Chevalier  Edelcrantz  of 
Sweden,  in  which  he  observes,  ^^  that  the  art  of  preserving 
health,  and  giving  longevity  to  mBXi^Jmrms  a  link  in  thai  cAom 
of  useful  pursuits j^  to  which  Sir  John  had  devoted  all  his  time. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Code  of  Health,  he  digested  the 
fruits  of  his  reading  and  correspondence,  arranging  these  under 
general  heads,  such  as  diet,  air,  and  exercise;  and»  in  the  other 
volumes,  he  gave  the  sentiments  of  various  writers,  alike  ancient 
and  modern,  as  well  as  communications  from  a  variety  of  quar- 
ters made  to  himself.  Three  different  plans  had  suggested 
themselves  to  him  in  the  writing  of  his  work.  The  first  was  to 
make  it  an  original  one,  or  one  consisting  entirely  of  new  matter; 
but  this  was  given  up,  as  the  treatise  would  have  been  deprived 
of  a  great  part  of  its  value,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  opinions  of 
many  able  and  intelUgent  men,  who  had  already  thrown  light 
on  the  subject.  The  second  was,  the  compiling  from  these,  and 
adopting  their  thoughts,  without  using  their  language,  or  ac- 
knowledging their  authority, — a  method  at  once  defective  and 
disingenuous,  and  accordingly  set  aside.  The  third  plan,  and 
that  adopted,  was  the  consolidating  the  essence  of  the  know- 

*  Vide  Code  of  Health,  voL  iL  Appendix,  No.  2.  p.  7' 
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ledge  already  accumulated,  arranging  it  in  a  proper  form,  and 
using  the  words  and  expressions  of  the  original  authors,  where 
such  could  be  done  with  propriety.  Seemingly  easy  as  this  was 
in  theory.  Sir  John  found,  the  undertaking,  in  this  case,  a  very 
difficult  one,  from  the  vast  field  of  inquiry  he  had  to  travel  over, 
and  the  dispersion  through  numberless  volumes  of  the  materials, 
necessarily  forming  branches  of  his  principal  subject 

The  grand  divisions  which  Sir  John  adopted  in  the  treatment 
of  his  subject  were  the  following : — 1.  The  circumstances  which 
necessarily  tend  to  promote  health  and  longevity,  independent  of 
individual  attention,  or  the  observance  of  particular  rules.  S. 
The  rules  which,  if  observed  by  an  individual,  have  a  tendency 
to  preserve  health  and  existence,  even  when  these  circumstances 
are  wanting ;  and,  3.  The  regulations  by  which  the  health  and 
safety  of  a  great  community  are  protected  from  the  various  in- 
juries to  which  they  are  likely  to  be  exposed.  Under  the  first 
he  comprehended  circumstances  connected  with  the  person  of 
the  individual,  as  parentage,  natural  constitution,  form,  sex,  &c. 
—circumstances  connected  with  the  mind  of  the  individual,  whe- 
ther relating  to  the  faculdes  of  the  mind,  or  its  passions,— cir- 
cumstances connected  with  local  residence,  as  wet  or  dry  atmo- 
sphere, high  or  low  situation,  hot  and  cold  climate,  &c.— and 
miscellaneous  circumstances,  as  rank  in  life,  education,  occupa^ 
tion,  connubial  connection,  and  exemption  from  accidents.  Un- 
der the  second  he  laid  down  the  rules  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  health,  as  relating  to  air,  diet,  digestion,  exercise,  and 
sleep, — being  the  objects  esscfitial  to  man  in  every  situation ;  as 
relating  to  clothing,  habitation,  amusements,  and  medicine, — 
being  the  articles  highly  desirable,  more  especially  in  a  state  of 
civilization  and  refinement ;  and  as  relating  to  miscellaneous  ar- 
ticles,—as  temper,  habits,  cleanliness,  bathing,  relief  from  acci- 
dents, and  change  of  residence.  In  the  third  grand  division^ 
Sir  John  treated  of  the  regulations  necessary  for  preserving  the 
health  of  the  community,  which  he  considered  under  the^sepa- 
rate  heads  of  the  police  of  climate,  of  physical  education,  of 
diet,  of  public  amusements,  of  habits  and  customs,  of  public  in- 
stitutions; and  the  police  of  medicine,  comprehending  the  best 
methods  for  preserving  the  health  of  soldiers  and  smlors,  and 
for  the  prevention  of  contagious  disorders. 
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In  the  second  volume,  Sir  John  Sinclair  gives  an  account  of 
the  ancient  authors,  who  have  written  on  health  and  longevity, 
with  extracts  from  their  works,  illustrating  the  opinions  they 
entertained  regarding  these  important  subjects.  A  second  part 
contains  a  catalogue  of  books,  both  foreign  and  British,  on  these 
topics,  and  what  more  immediately  relates  to  them ;  and,  m  the 
appendix,  we  have  the  communications  forwarded  to  the  author 
by  his  contemporaries.  The  third  volume  is  dedicated  to  an 
examination  of  the  foreign,  and  the  fourth  to  the  British,  writers 
on  the  subject,  with  copious  extracts  from  their  works. 

In  looking  over  these,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  we  find 
a  great  quantity  of  discrepant  materials,  and  much  that  might 
have  as  well  been  omitted.  But  it  is  obvious  that  Sir  John 
wished  every  one  to  be  able  to  judge  for  himself,  and  has  amaas- 
ed  together  the  materials  on  which  his  own  conclusions  have 
been  founded.  In  this  point  of  view  it  would  have  been  as 
well,  if  the  materials  of  the  first  had  formed  those  of  the  eon- 
duding  volume,  as  being  a  general  summary  of  the  whole^  and 
as  therefore  tending  less  to  unhinge  the  opinions,  which  are  apt 
to  be  formed  at  one  time,  and  unsettled  at  another  by  the  con- 
secutive opinions  of  jarring  writers. 

The  first  volume,  which  contains  the  essence  of  the  work^  was 
translated  into  German  by  Professor  Sprengel,  the  edebrated 
historian  of  Medicine,  and  into  French  by  Dr  Odier  one  of  the 
ablest  physicians  of  Switzerland,  who  highly  extols  the  work 
for  its  utility  and  importance.  The  translation  of  Sprengel  was 
from  the  first  edition ;  but  it  was  subsequently  much  improved. 
After  celebrating  Hufeland's  book  on  Health,  Sprengel  re- 
marks, ^'  that  in  the  work  of  the  Scottish  author  many  sulgects 
are  considered  in  a  new  point  of  view,  many  new  and  remark* 
able  facts  are  introduced ;  and  an  anxiety  to  attain  complete* 
ness  is  perceived.  To  this  may  be  added  an  advantage  pecu- 
liar to  British  authors,  that  of  perspicuity,  and  exemptioQ  from 
the  language  of  the  schools.  On  the  whole,^  he  states,  in  .sub»- 
ming  up,  ^  the  author  has  communicated  the  most  important 
results,  which  reason,  experience,  and  reading  have  taught  htm, 
regarding  the  effects  of  external  substances  on  health."" 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  Code  of  Heakh  and 
Longevity  was  originally  published  m  four  large  octavo  volumes 
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fact  in  too  expenstve  a  form  for  very  general  circulation. 
In  the  subsequent  editions— 4Uid  we  believe  they  have  amount- 
ed to  fiv&*^ir  John  very  properly  condensed  his  more  import- 
ant materials  into  one,  and  thus  rendered  his  researches  much 
more  extensively  popular,  and  consequently  important  That 
he  was  too  sanguine  in  the  results,  which  he  expected  from  his 
labours  on  this  subject  we  believe,— 4is  men  will  continue  often- 
times to  err,  even  with  their  eyes  open  towards  the  high  road  of 
truth  ;  but  no  one  can  deny  the  ardour  of  benevolence,  which 
prompted  him  to  an  undertaking,  at  once  so  subtile  and  so  labori« 
ous.  In  the  Code  of  Health,  he  has  amassed  together  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  valuable  materials,  which  cannot  fail  of  being  useful  in 
themselves,  and  which  have  greatly  assisted  the  investigations  of 
subsequent  writers  on  the  same  or  on  collateral  subjects.  It 
were  well  if  all  who  have  not  scrupled  to  borrow  from  his  mine, 
had  been  equally  free  in  confessing  their  obligations. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  thought,  and  with  great  propriety,  that  it 
might  be  set  down  as  a  maxim  in  literature,  that  ^^  knowledge, 
previous  to  its  being  brought  into  a  condensed  state,  may  be 
compared  to  a  small  portion  of  gold,  dispersed  throughout  a 
great  quantity  of  ore.  In  that  rude  condition,  the  strongest 
man  cannot  sustiun  its  weight,  nor  convey  it  to  a  distance ;  but 
when  the  pure  metal  is  separated  from  the  dross  a  child  may 
carry  it  without  difficulty.^  Acting  on  this  prindple,  he  re- 
duced the  bulk  of  the  Code  of  Health  and  Longevity,  as  we  have 
just  said,  from  four  volumes  to  one,  by  condensing  its  details, 
and  selecting  its  most  valuable  materials ;  and  he  then  proceeded 
in  the  same  way  with  the  General  Reports  and  the  Statistical 
Account.  In  his  view  of  the  importance,  nay  necessity  of  con- 
densation, regarding  art  and  science,  implying  by  condensa- 
tion the  retaining  only  the  more  important  facts  and  observa- 
tions, and  passing  over  those  which  either  are  of  minor  value, 
or  are  no  longer  useful.  Sir  John  is  ably  borne  out  by  Mr 
Mill,  the  historian  of  India,  who  remarks,  in  his  preface  to  that 
work,  ^^  that  as  no  fact  is  more  certain,  so  none  is  of  more  im-* 
portance,  in  the  science  of  human  nature,  than  this,— that  the 
powers  of  observation,  in  every  individual,,  are  exceedingly  It* 
mited ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  combining  the  observations  of  a 
number  of  ipdividuals  ^r,  in  other  wprds,  forming  codes  re> 
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garding  each  important  branch  of  sdence),  that  a  competent 
knowledge  of  any  extensive  subject  can  ever  be  acquired.^ 

Proceeding  in  this  spirit.  Sir  John  set  himself  to  digest  the 

most  valuable  materials  which  had  been  given  to  the  world  on 

the  subject  of  Agriculture,  into  one  comprehensive  volume. 

The  English  County  Reports,  had  been  published  in  forty-seven 

octavo  volumes,  and  those  of  Scotland  amounted  to  thirty  moce. 

Seven  volumes  of  communications,  besides  a  number  of  other 

works  on  specific  subjects,  had  also  been  published  by  the  BoanL 

From  these,  and  from  the  modern  standard  works  on  particular 

branches  of  the  art,  he  picked  out  all  the  most  valuable  practical 

informadon,  and  where  any  topic  appeared  defective^  he  made 

every  exertion  to  render  it  more  perfect,  by  associatmg  with  ex* 

perienced  farmers,  surveying  their  farms,  and  witnessing  thw 

most  important  operations  on  the  spot.     Thus  armed.  Sir  John 

drew  up  his  Code  of  Agriculture,  the  first  edition  of  which  waa 

published  in  1819.     Three  editions  of  it  have  been  since  given 

to  the  public  of  th'is  country,  besides  another  in  America.     It 

was  also  translated  into  the  French,  German,  and  Danish  laiw. 

guages. 

L6tig  previous  to  this,  however,  it  should  be  mentioned,  that, 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  John,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  stated,  **  that  an 
account  of  the  systems  of  husbandry  adopted  in  the  more  im« 
proved  districts  in  Scotland,  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  that 
it  was  incumbent  upon  a  native  of  Scotland,  while  presiding  at 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  possessing  all  the  means  of  infor* 
mation  which  that  situation  afforded,  to  undertake  the  task. 
In  objection,  Sir  John  argued,  that  the  labour  of  accomplish- 
ing such  a  task  would  be  very  great — that  it  would  be  ex<« 
tremely  difficult  to  obtain  the  necessary  information— and 
that  it  would  afford  an  opportunity  for  cavillers  to  attack  the 
Board  on  the  grounds  of  its  promulgating  doctrines  which, 
if  acted  on,  might  prove  ruinous  to  many  farmers.  But  all  ob- 
stacles vanished,  when  Sir  Joseph  further  urged,  «  that  agri- 
culture  has  derived,  is  deriving,  and  will  derive,  more  benefit 
from  Scottish  industry  and  skill,  than  has  been  accumulated  since 
the  days  when  Adam  first  wielded  the  spade."  This  occurred 
in  1809,  but  it  was  not  tUl  March  1812,  that  the  whole 
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of  materials  had  beea  brought  together.  .  To  do  all  justicse 
to  an  undertaking  so  important,  Sir  John  viinted,  in  person, 
all  those  dbtricts  which  were  most  celebrated  for  the  culti* 
vation  both  of  strong  and  of  light  soils ;  and  he  afterwards  dr* 
culated  among  the  farmers  whom  he  visited,  a  number  of  queries 
on  rural  subjects,  requiring  elucidation.  By  these  means  an 
immense  mass  of  valuable  matter  was  accumulated. 

When,  in  179S,  the  Board  oi  Agriculture  was  constituted, 
the  two  great  objects  to  which  the  attention  of  its  members  were 
primarily  directed,  were  the  general  agricultural  state  of  the 
country^  and  the  means  of  improving  that  state.  As  the  most 
effectual  way  of  acoomplishmg  this  purpose,  a  number  of  quali- 
fied individuals  were  employed  to  draw  up  the  district  reports ; 
and,  as  observed  by  a  distinguished  writer  on  husbandry,  *^  in 
the  course  of  little  more  than  a  year,  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
had  printed  a  body  of  authentic  facts  respecting  the  agricultural, 
and  internal  economy  of  this  country,  greater  than  was  ever  ob* 
tained  by  any  other  nation  since  the  banning  of  time*^  The 
collection  of  district  reports  having  been  accomplished,  the 
Board  went  a  second  time  over  the  same  ground,  to  have  these 
reports  consolidated  into  those  of  counties,  and  drawn  up  on  a 
uniform  and  systematic  plan. 

This  was  the  great  object  to  which  the  attention  of  Sir  John 
Sinclair  was  next  directed,  and  in  his  address  to  the  Board  c^ 
Agriculture,  on  the  9th  March  181S,  he  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  nature  and  advantages  of  making  extensive  inquiries  the 
basis  of  condensed  information.  He  then  added,  <^  that  the 
power  and  prosperity  of  a  country  depend  on  the  diffusion  of 
useful  knowledge,  can  hardly  be  questioned ;  and  there  is  pro* 
bably  no  art,  in  regard  to  which  a  variety  of  knowledge  is  of 
more  essential  importance,  than  in  the  art  of  agriculture.  The 
extent  of  information  necessary  to  bring  it  to  any  thing  like  per- 
fection, is  hardly  to  be  credited.  To  preserve  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,— to  free  it  from  superfluous  moisture, — to  cultivate  it 
to  the  greatest  advantage, — to  raise  its  productions  at  the  least 
expense, — to  procure  the  best  instruments  of  husbandry, — to 
select  the  stock  likely  to  be  the  most  profitable,  to  feed  them 
in  the  most  judicious  manner,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  most 
advantageous  inarkets,-to  secure  the  harvest  even  in  the  most 
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unpropitious  seasons,— -to  separate  the  grain  from  the  straw  with 
economy  and  success,— and  an  endless  variety  of  other  particii« 
lars,  require  a  degree  of  knowledge  to  do  them  welly  of  no  ODm« 
mon  description.^ 

From  being  in  possession  of  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  of  the  County  Reports,  it  was  resolved  to  oom^ 
mence  with  that  country,  and  Sir  John,  for  the  more  entira 
completion  of  the  task,  associated  with  himself  a  oommittte  of 
inspectors  for  revising  the  different  great  divinons  of  the  work, 
consisting  of  Mr  Rennie  of  Phantassie,  Mr  Bbbertaon  of  Lady* 
kirk,  Mr  Low  of  Woodend,  Mr  Walker  of  Wooden,  Mr  Brawn 
of  Markle,  Mr  Walker  of  Mellendean,  Mr  Hunter  of  Olencuse, 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  Finlater  of  Newlands. 

The  grand  divisions  of  this  national  work  oonnsted  of  ac- 
counts of  the  geographical  state  and  general  drcumstanoeB  of 
Scotland^^f  the  landed  property  in  Scotland— of  buildiogs  aa 
connected  with  agriculture — and  of  the  occupation  of  land  in 
Scotland — together  with  dissertations  on  the  implements  of  hua« 
bandry — on  enclosing  land,  and  the  nature  and  advantages  oC 
fencing-— and  on  the  management  of  arable  land. 

The  subsequent  divisions  of  the  work  are  devoted  to  the  other 
branches  of  rural  economy,  after  which  a  view  is  taken  of  the 
political  economy  of  the  nation,  in  which  we  are  furnished  with 
very  interesting  historical  accounts  of  the  various  branches  of  our 
manufactures  and  commerce.  In  the  volumes  which  constitute 
the  Appendix,  a  vast  mine  of  information  is  opened  up,  regacding 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  Scotland. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  work,  the  Farming  Club  of  Dal- 
keith, which  consists  of  the  principal  agriculturists  of  the  Lo- 
thians,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  upwards  of  fifty  of  the  moat  emi* 
nent  practical  farmers  in  the  kingdom,  wrote  to  the  author  in 
terms  of  congratulation,  and  expressing  their  high  estimate  of 
its  value.*     As  a  work  on  the  husbandry  of  Scotland  oouldi 

*  In  an  unpublished  memorandum,  Sir  John  states,  that  ^'  the  proprieton 
of  land  in  the  Lothians,  and  other  improved  districts  of  Scotland,  reaped  pe« 
culiar  advantage  from  the  attention  that  had  been  directed  to  the  Improre* 
ment  and  management  of  the  soil,  by  the  institution  of  the  Board  of  Agll* 

Cure,  an  instance  of  which  was  giren  bj  the  celebrated  hnuar  Mr  Btewa 
arMaride,  in  £a8t  Lothian,  who,  in  a  letter  dated  6th  January  1818^ 
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however,  odIj  ooDtain  information  apfdicable  to  districts  simikr 
in  soil  and  climate,  Sir  John  was  then  induced  to  turn  himself 
to  the  great  object  of  forming  <'  a  Code  or  Digest  of  Agricul- 
ture,^ on  principles  of  universal  application,  and  suited  to  all 
future  times.  In  this  he  has  amply  succeeded,  and  had  Sir  John 
Sinclair  bequeathed  nothing  to  posterity  save  that  work,  his 
name  must  have  ever  been  dassed  among  the  signal  benefactors 
to  the  human  race. 

The  first  section  of  the  Code  of  Agriculture  is  devoted  to  the 
eonsideration  of  the  preliminary  points  which  a  farmer  should 
ascertain  before  setting  himself  down  to  the  cultivation  of  any 
connderable  extent  c^  land,  particularly  climate,  soil^  subsoil, 
elevation,  aspect,  ntuation,  tenure  (whether  in  property  or  on 
lease),  rent,  assessments  on,  and  size  of  farm.  In  the  second 
aectimi,  an  inquiry  is  made  regarding  the  means  essential  to  se- 
cure nioeness  in  farming,  namely,  capital,  regular  accounts,  ar* 
rangement  ci  agrictdtural  labour,  farm  servants,  labourers  in 
husbandry,  live  stock,  implements,  agricultural  buildings,  com- 
mand of  water,  divisions  of  fields,  and  farm  roads.  In  the  third, 
the  various  modes  of  improving  land  were  pointed  out,  by  cuU 
tivating  wastes,  enclosing,  draining,  manuring,  paring  and  burn- 
ii^,  fallowing,  weeding,  irrigating,  flooding,  warping,  and  em-* 
banking  land.  The  fourth  section  is  devoted  to  the  explana*. 
tion  of  the  various  modes  of  occupying  land,  in  arable  culture, 
in  grass  (including  the  dairy  husbandry),  gardens  and  orchards, 
woods  and  plantations.  And  the  fifth,  which  concludes  the 
work,  is  occupied  in  a  general  conaderation  of  the  means  for  im- 
proving a  country,  the  difiusion  of  information,  the  removing  of 
obstadesuto  im|Ht)vement,  and  by  positive  encouragement.  In 
the  body  of  the  work  only  general  prindples  are  discussed,  and 
where  minute  information  is  necessary,  it  is  inserted  in  the  form 
of  foot-notes ;  while  points  requiring  farther  explanation  or  de- 
tail have  separate  papers  devoted  to  them  in  the  appendix.  The 
Code  of  Agriculture  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  must  ever  be  r^ard- 

lions,  that^a  farm  containing  330  Scotch  acres  of  arable  land,  was  just  let  for 
L.2700jper  annum,  or  at  L.8,  2s.  per  Scotch,  or  L.  6,  10s.  per  English  acre, 
which  he  recdkcts  in  his  early  dajs  did  not  pay  abore  L.3S0  per  anmun, 
while  the  occapiera  woe  in  a  poos  condttioii,  and  scarcely  able  to  psj  thmx 
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ed  as  the  standard  work  on  the  state  of  that  science — ^for  he  has 
raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  by  establishing  its  principleB 
—especially  as  referring  to  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  a  monument  honourable  alike  to  his  ingenuity, 
his  untired  perseverance,  and  his  general  philanthropy.  His 
jnind  was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
human  race  in  a  boundless  measure  depended  on  their  know:- 
ledge  of  cultivating  the  soil,  or,  in  other  words,  increaang  the 
natural  limits  of  subustence ;  and  he  reckoned  no  labour  too  as- 
^duous,  no  obstacle  insurmountable,  when  such  an  object  occu- 
pied his  generous  enthusiasm.  That  he  left  many  things  im- 
perfect is  to  be  supposed ;  but  that  he  did  more  than  any  singk 
individual  ever  achieved  in  this  great  cause  cannot  be  denied. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  Code,  Sir  John  Sinclair  has  ocdlected 
together  a  great  mass  of  valuable  materials,  directly  or  indirect* 
]y  connected  with  the  subject  of  husbandry,  on  the  size  of  fanii% 
on  leases,  on  farming  accounts,  on  vegetation,  account  of  the 
bills  of  enclosure  for  forty  years  prior  to  and  after  the  establish^ 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  the  management  of  an  ex- 
tensive property,  on  the  making  of  watering-ponds,  on  the  means 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  industrious  labourers  in  hus- 
bandry, and  on  other  topics  interesting  to  the  farmer.  We 
doubt  if  there  exists  in  any  language  a  view  of  agricultural  know- 
ledge at  once  so  comprehensive  and  succinct.  No  greater  proof 
of  this  can  be  afforded  than  the  circumstance  already  mentioned, 
of  the  eagerness  with  which  it  has  been  translated  into  the  ooo- 
tinental  languages,  and  republished  in  America.  The  receptioQ 
which  it  every  where  received  must  have  been  highly  gratifying 
to  the  feelings  of  the  author,  and  must  have  afforded  no  ordi- 
nary solace  to  the  old  age  of  so  ardent  and  indefatigable  a  phi- 
lanthropist. Monsieur  M athieu  Dombasle  of  Nancy  in  Loraine^ 
who  is  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  agriculturist  in  the  Frendi 
dominions,  translated  it  into  the  language  of  his  country,  and  as 
Secretary  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Nancy,  in  transmittiiig 
to  Sir  John  the  diploma  with  which  they  had  presented  him,  he 
takes  the  opportunity  of  saying,  ^^  I  have  been  for  some  time 
occupied  in  translating  your  excellent  Code  of  Agriculture.  If 
any  thing  can  contribute  to  raise  agriculture  in  France  to  the 
rank  of  a  science,  which  we  could  not  till  now  pretend  to  do^  it 
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will  certainly  be  the  publication  of  this  work  in  France,  being 
the  most  systematic,  the  most  concise,  and,  in  my  opinioni  the 
most  perfect,  which  has  hitherto  been  written  in  any  language.^ 
An  American  writer  says,  ^^  Sinclair's  Code  of  Agriculture,  re- 
published here  in  1818,  is  in  very  high  estimation,  and  is  reckcm- 
ed  the  most  valuable  English  work  on  that  subject,  and  better 
adapted  to  all  countries  than  any  other  ;^-t-  and  to  substantiate 
the  truth  of  the  old  proverb,  that  ^*  what  every  body  says  must 
be  true,^  we  conclude  these  testimonials  to  its  excellence  by  an 
extract  from  a  letter  from  Edward  Burroughs,  Esq.  an  eminent 
agriculturist  of  Ireland.  *^  Upon  the  whole,^  he  says,  *'  I  con- 
sider the  Code  of  Agriculture  as  the  most  valuable  work  I  have 
ever  read  upon  that  subject ;  not  only  from  the  important  inform 
mation  it  contains,  but  from  that  information  being  given  under 
a  judicious  arrangement,  and  in  a  style  suited  to  the  most  mo» 
derate  understanding.^ 

We  have  already  given,  at  some  length,  an  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  that  great  national  establishment  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture ;  and  we  have  clearly  seen,  not  only  that  the  idea  of  such 
an  institution  originated  with  Sir  John  Sinclair,  but  that  he  was 
mainly,  almost  solely  instrumental,  in  maturing  its  plans,  and 
carrying  these  into  execution,  when  formed.  The  labour  and 
fatigue  thus  caused,  would  soon  have  worn  out  common  zeal, 
more  especially  as  it  was  attended,  not  with  emolument,  but 
great  annual  pecuniary  loss.  It  is  also  admitted,  on  all  hands, 
that  an  enthusiasm  inferior  to  that  which  Sir  John  Sinclair 
evinced,  in  the  cause  of  the  national  prosperity  generally,  and 
in  that  of  its  agriculture  in  particular,  must  have  allowed  the 
establishment,  even  after  it  had  been  put  in  operation,  to  have 
speedily  fallen  to  pieces,  so  many  ramifications  of  its  in- 
terests had  to  be  attended  to,  and  so  many  individuals  consult- 
ed. It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  therefore,  that,  after  Sir  John 
had  presided  over  the  Board  of  Agriculture  with  so  much  ho- 
nour to  himself,  and  with  so  much  benefit  to  the  nation,  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  an  attempt  should  have  been  made,  and  that 
successfully,  to  deprive  him  of  the  President's  chair.     We  have 

*  Correspondence  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  voL  ii  Appendix,  p.  3& 
t  Ibid,  Appendix,  p.  35. 
t  IMd,  Appendix,  p.  86. 
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no  wish  here  to  investigate  into  the  causes  of  this  transaetioD,  or 
the  ways  and  means  by  which  it  was  effected.  We  fear  that, 
throughout  the  business,  Mr  Pitt  did  not  act  with  his  accustOB- 
ed  (^Dueas  and  generosity  of  disposition,  although  we  ciA 
scarcely  permit  ourselves  to  suppose,  that  any  political  diAr* 
ences  of  opinion  between  himself  and  Sir  John  should  everhava 
been  allowed  to  actuate  his  conduct.  It  is  true  that  Sir  Jobi 
differed  with  the  celebrated  minister  in  opinion,  with  i«ganl  to 
the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  the  Westminster  scrutiny,  aadi 
we  believe  also  the  Irish  propositions ;  and  it  has  also  been  sur* 
mised  by  some,  that  Mr  Pitt  was  not  only  a  little  jealous  of  bis 
influence  and  popularity  on  some  important  national  tojrics,  bat 
considered  him  too  independent  in  his  Parliamentary  votes.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that,  through  the  as* 
ertions  of  Mr  Pitt,  an  opponent  was  started  against  9r  John ; 
and  that,  through  his  influence,  the  opposition  was  a  sucoessfid 
one.  Most  of  the  official  members  of  the  Board  were  provided 
upon  to  attend  the  election,  although  they  had  never  taken  any 
part  in  its  proceedings  before.  The  Archbishop  of  York  was 
an  honourable  exception,  and,  although  applied  to,  he  would 
not  vote  against  Sir  John.  To  the  great  mortification  of  the 
regular  members,  Lord  Sommerville,  who  had  been  prevailed 
upon,  although  it  appears  very  reluctantly,  to  come  forwaed^ 
was  elected, — but  only  by  a  majority  of  one.  Sir  John  hinunif 
very  kindly  apologizes  for  this  not  very  courteous  introsion  on 
the  part  of  his  lordship,  by  telling  us,  that  Lord  Sommoir^ 
had  been  informed,  that  if  he  did  not  come  forward,  some  other 
candidate  would  be  found,  or  that  the  Board  would  be  abofish* 
ed.  No  unkindly  feeling  was  generated  in  the  breast  of  the 
ex-president  regarding  bis  conduct  in  the  matter,  nor  was  H  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  the  friendly  intercourse  which  had  Ibis- 
merly  subsisted  betweei  them. 

To  the  credit  and  honour  of  the  Board,  be  it  recorded,  heeF 
ever,  that  the  first  of  its  acts,  under  the  new  President,  waa^he 
passing  of  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  old,  for  <^  h'ts  great  attention 
to  the  duties  of  his  office^  and  for  his  great  zeal  to  promote  tlie 
objects  of  the  institution.^  A  public  acknowledgment  of  ser- 
vices thus  publicly  rendered,  could  not  fail  of  being  universally 
considered  honourable  alike  to  those  who  bestowed^  and  to  him 
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who  rec^ved  it ;  and  it  must  have  been  soothing  to  the  feelings 
cS  Sir  John  Sinclair,  allowing  that  they  might  have  been  some- 
what wounded  on  the  occasion ;  if  added  to  this  general  expres- 
sion of  the  Board)  he  received  from  the  first  Marquis  of  Lana- 
downe,  from  Warren  Hastings,  and  from  Bishop  Wataon,  as 
well  as  from  its  treasurer  and  secretary,  letters  expressive  of 
their  wonder  and  indignation  at  the  whole  proceeding. 

Eight  years  after  this  unbecoming  and  untoward  transaction, 
Sir  John  Sinclair  was  again  installed  in  the  chair,  from  which 
be  should  have  never  been  unseated ;  and  he  continued  to  hold 
the  atuation  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  till  1813, 
when  the  vast  expense  which  its  management  personally  involv- 
ed, and  which  had  considerably  impaired  his  private  fortune, 
obliged  him  to  re«gn.  Lord  Macclesfield  was  President  when 
the  Board  was  finally  dissolved,  and  its  papers  sent  to  the 
Tower  of  London,-— where  they  may  still  be  seen  heaped  toge- 
ther in  the  Becord  Office,  a  huge  mass  of  information,  which  it 
cost  an  immensity  of  human  labour  and  research  to  accumulate, 
probably  for  ever  lost  to  the  world. 

In  1811,  under  the  administration  of  Mr  Perdval,  Sir  John 
was  appointed  Cashier  of  Excise  for  Scotland,  a  situation  which 
he  for  some  time  continued  to  hold.  He  was  then,  and  thus, 
obliged  to  leave  Parliament,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,  the  present  Sir  George,  in  his  seat  for  Caithness.  It 
should  be  added,  that  the  emoluments  of  the  situation  of  Ca- 
shier of  Excise  were  greatly  reduced  at  the  death  of  Sir  James 
Grant,  the  predecessor  of  Sir  John  in  that  office. 

Having  mentioned  the  exertions  made  by  Sir  John  Sinclair 
to  render  the  discoveries  of  Elkington  of  public  utility,  by  hav- 
ing Mr  Johnstone  appointed  by  the  Board  to  report  on  his  sys- 
tem, as  also  to  obtain  \he  parliamentary  grant  for  that  indivi- 
dual, which  rendered  his  old  age  comfortable,  we  must  not  omit 
those  in  behoof  of  Andrew  Meikle,  the  inventor  of  the  thrash- 
ing-machine-—unquestionably  the  most  valuable  implement  in- 
troduced into  the  practice  of  husbandry  during  the  last  hundred 
years.  At  the  age  of  ninety-two,  he  was  still  alive  and  in  great 
poverty,  and  it  at  once  occurred  to  Sir  John,  that  this  oppro- 
brium should  instantly  be  removed  by  the  nobility  and  landed  in- 
terest, whom  his  discoveries  had  so  much  benefited.    Mr  Meik 
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having  been  born,  and  stili  residing  in  East  Lothian,  he  address- 
ed a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
the  county,  earnestly  recommending  the  subject  to  his  attention. 
A  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  and  fanners  was  aocord- 
ingly  held  on  the  26th  December  1809,  and  the  measure  met 
iieith  unanimous  approbation.  The  sum  of  L.  1500  was  thiis 
raised ;  and  the  family  of  the  unpretending  old  man,  whose  in- 
vention has  been  of  so  much  benefit  to  the  world,  was  thus 
rescued  from  the  necessities  which  must  have  otherwise  encom- 
passed them  for  ever.  Sir  John  had  also  the  pleasure  of  raising 
a  sum  of  money  for  the  family  of  Mr  Small,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  improvement  on  the  construction  of  the  Scotch 
plough.* 

Nor  was  it,  as  may  have  been  rendered  sufficiently  obvious  m 
the  course  of  this  biographical  sketch,  only  to  one  department  oF 
human  knowledge,  or  to  one  branch  of  human  improvementi 
that  Sir  John  confined  his  speculations  or  limited  his  exertions. 
In  the  same  year  that  we  find  him  generously  arousing  merited 
sympathy  for  the  unprovided  old  age  of  Andrew  Meikle,  we 
also  discover  him  endeavouring  to  give  a  more  extended  sphere 
for  the  genius  of  a  Humphrey  Davy.  Although  to  his  more 
early  friends  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Mr  Davies  Gilbert,  that  dis- 
tinguished philosopher  was  no  doubt  greatly  indebted,  yet  no 
circumstance  tended  more  to  advance  his  success  in  life' than  his 
connection  with  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which,  while  it  as^ 
asted  his  pecuniary  interests  by  a  fixed  salary,  proved  also  the 
means  of  bringing  him  into  communication  with  a  number  of 
eminent  characters  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  1809f  Mr  Davy 
submitted  a  plan  to  Sir  John  for  the  improvement  of  the  Boyd 
Institution,  and  for  rendermg  it  permanent.  This  he  finuJMd 
into  a  bill,  and  undertook  to  carry  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  managers,  through 
their  secretary,  Mr  Auriol. 

In  the  year  following.  Sir  John  Sinclair  was  elected  a  privy 
councillor ;  and,  in  his  correspondence,  we  find  the  fidbwing 
short  letter  of  congratulation  :— 

*  For  a  veiy  interesting  biogpraphical  account  of  James  Small,  and  of  Uf 
Imjurovements  in  making  instruments  of  husbandry,  vide  General  Bepoit  oiP 
Scotland,  voL  iv.    Appendix,  p.  352-9. 
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To  the  B^t  Honourable  Sir  John  Sikclaib,  Bart 

My  Dbae  Sib,  »<*  S0piember  1810. 

I  congratulate  you  very  sincerely  on  your  being  elected  one  oC 
the  Privy  Council.  It  would  be  a  glorious  circumstance  for  out 
age  if  this  were  to  be  the  prelude  to  an  uniform  patronage  of  the 
public  objects  of  science  and  useful  art, — on  which  the  glory  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  must  ultimately  depend. 

I  shall  prepare  for  the  press  my  agricultural  lectures  as  speedily 
as  possible.  I  afn,  my  dear  Sir,  very  troly,  with  great  respect^ 
your  obliged  anfd  obedient  servant,  H.  Davy. 

Sir  John  was  also  congratulated,  on  the  same  auspicious  event» 
by  others  of  whom  the  country  has  reason  to  be  proud,  and  whO| 
like  Sir  Humphrey,  looked  on  the  drcumstanoe  less  as  a  politi- 
cal honour,  than  as  one  conferred  for  great  and  useful  services: 
to  his  country  in  particular,  and  to  the  world  in  general.  Among 
these  friends  we  find  Dr  Adam  Smith,  Dempster  of  Dunnicheni* 
Brown  of  Markle^  Arthur  Young,  and  William  Wilberforce.  *  . 
In  the  same  year,  Sir  John,  as  President  of  the  Board,  of 
Agriculture,  had  received  some  communications  from  Mr  Mac- 
adam, then  residing  at  Bristol,  regarding  the  system  of  road* 
making  then  practised,  which  that  gentleman  regarded  as  at 
once  inefficient  and  expensive.     He  had  himself  paid  great  at* 
tention  to  the  subject,  and  being  much  struck  with  Mr  Mho- 
adam's  opinions,  in  the  year  following,  1811,  he  moved  for  the 
appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the 
laws  regarding  the  highways  of  the  kingdom.  Of  this  committed 
he  was  appointed  chairman ;  and,  having  got  Mr  Macadam's 
information  arranged  and  condensed,  so  as  to  render  it  more  at« 
tractive,  it  was  in  that  shape  inserted  in  the  appendix  td  thd 
report  of  the  committee,  where  it  attracted  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention from  the  pubFic.     The  approbation  of  Parliamentary 
authority  had  no  doubt  a  strong  influence  over  the  mind  of  Mr 
Macadam,  in  inducing  him  to  persevere  in  his  pursuits,  and  to 
improve  on  his  original  plans ;  and,  in  1815,  his  opinions  and 
theories  were  put  into  effectual  practice  by  the  Bristol  District 
of  Roads,  150  miles  in  extent,  being  given  over  to  his  charge* 
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So  manifest  were  the  advantages,  that,  a  short  time  afterwards, 
the  Trustees  of  the  Bath  Roads  also  added  their  district,  of  about 
fifty  miles.  Almost  the  entire  south  of  England  followed  the 
example  set  to  them;  and  his  improvements  have  been  since 
adopted  over  the  whole  kingdom.  The  debt  which  the  natioii 
owes  to  Mr  Macadam  cannot  easily  be  repaid ;  and  the  high- 
ways of  Great  Britain,  from  Caithness  to  Cornwall,  are  at  this 
moment  quite  unequalled  in  any  quarter  of  the  world. 

The  beneficial  eflPects  of  the  establishment  of  the  Board  at 
Agriculture  in  this  country,  naturally  led  to  a  similar  measure 
in  various  foreign  states.  In  Ireland  the  same  plans  for  pro- 
moting  improvement  have  been  adopted ;  and,  by  county  re- 
ports and  statistical  surveys,  a  great  deal  of  useful  infonnation 
bas  been  obtained.  It  must  have  been  exceedingly  gratifying 
to  Sir  John  Sinclair  to  know  that  his  exertions  were  estimated 
in  foreign  lands ;  and,  as  founder  of  the  Board,  he  leoeiTed, 
from  associations  abroad,  a  greater  number  of  diplomas  tlun 
perhaps  ever  fell  to  the  share  of  any  individual  either  before 
or  since, — ^from  France,  Flanders,  Prussia,  Austria,  Saxony^ 
Wurtemberg,  Hanover,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  Italy,  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  having  been  presented  with  not 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  of  diplomas, — agricultural^  lite- 
rary, and  philosophical.  * 

*  The  list  of  these  foreign  diplomas  is  as  follows  :— 

1.  The  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  at  Fuit. 

2.  Dijon  Academy  of  Sciences,  &c. 
1    France,                )   3.  The  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Udc 

rauce,      ...       ^    4.  Society  of  La  Seine  Inferieur  at  Eouen. 

5.  Central  Society  of  the  Department  Du  VvHL 

6.  Agricultural  Society  of  Nancy. 
2.  Flanders,     ...          7*  Agricultural  Society  of  Ghent. 

5.  Prussia.  /   ^  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin. 
^^      *"      \   9.  Brandenhurgh  Economical  Society. 

4.  Austria.  \  ^^'  Agricultural  Society  of  Vienna. 

^^      '"  1 1  J.  Imperial  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Styiia* 

6,  Saxony,      ...  12.  Leipsic  Agricultural  Society. 
0.  Wurtembeig,         13.  Wurtemberg  Board  of  Agriculture. 
7*  Germany,  ...          14.  Agricultural  Society  of  ZelL 

8.  Sweden  \^^  Royal  Society  of  Stockholm. 

'     '"       c  ^Gi  Academy  of  Agriculture  at  Storkholw* 

o   ivmi      It  \  ^7*  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Denmaxlu 

».  lienmark,  ...       |  ^^^  Literary  Society  of  Iceind. 
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£arly  in  1815,  Sir  John  Sinclair  was  induced  to  take  an  ex« 
cursion  to  the  Netherlands,  principally  with  the  purpoie  of  ex« 
amining  into  the  agricultural  state  of  that  country,  and  of  aBcer-* 
taining  the  relative  prices  of  grain  in  Great  Britain  and  the  con* 
tinental  corn  countries,  more  especially  Flanders  and  France^ 
the  causes  of  such  difference,  and  the  most  effectual  means  of 
preventing  for  the  future  any  material  variations.  He  went  by 
Dover  and  Ostend  to  Brussels,  and  thence  made  a  short  excur- 
sion to  Holland,  to  ascertain  the  mode  of  management  in  the 
Dutch  dairies.  While  there,  intelligence  having  arrived  of  Bo- 
naparte's having  landed  in  France  from  Elba,  the  commoticHi 
excited  by  that  event  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  carry  on  the 
researches  which  he  had  intended.  He  was  consequently  obliged 
to  limit  his  inquiries  to  the  state  of  Flemisli  agriculture ;  and^ 
after  his  return,  he  threw  his  observations  together  in  a  printed 
fi>rm,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  ^^  Hints  on  the  Agricultural  State 
of  the  Netherlands  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain.^ 

In  this  little  work  he  speculated  on  the  causes  of  the  higher 
prices  of  wheat  and  other  grains  in  England,  compared  with  those 
hi  Flanders,  which  he  attributes  to  the  greater  expense  of  culti- 
vation, higher  rents,  taxes,  and  public  burdens,  greater  con- 
sumption and  difference  of  system.  He  also  collected  some  va- 
luable information  on  the  means  adopted  in  Flanders  for  the 
prevention  of  the  mildew  in  wheat,-— on  the  advantages  of  a 
change  of  seed,— on  the  importance  of  Dutdi  ashes  as  a  ma^ 
nure,— on  the  application  of  rock-salt  as  a  preventive  against 
the  rot  in  sheep,— on  the  course  of  cropfHng  favourable  to  a  di- 
minution of  fallows,— on- weeding,— on  winter  barley, — on  the 
advantages  of  ffax  husbandry,*— on  the  culture  of  rape  or  cok- 


10   Russia,  5  ^^*  ^P^^*^  AgricaltoFBl  Society  of  Moscow* 

^      '"        i  90k  Free  Agricultural  Sodetjr  of  Rnada. 

11.  Italy,         •••  2L  Florence  Agricultanl  Sodety. 

i  32.  Hiatorical  Society  of  New  York. 

12.  Uiiited  States,    <  2Sw  Amerkan  Academy  of  ArU  and  Sciences. 

(  24.  Philadelphia  Society  of  Agrkniltttie. 
la.  West  Indies,         26.  Agricultural  Society  of  SanU  Cm. 

*  At  a  subsequent  period  (February  1832),  S^  John  thon^t  these  Riste 
on  tke  adirantagee  of  Flax  of  sudi  importance,  as  to  eatitle  them  to  republl. 
caUen  in  a  separate  form.  He  aUowe  that  hi  England  flax  Is  conddeved  to 
beascourgi^cfopi  bat  that  the  best  iVrmerv  inFfamden  conteftd  thstft 

i2 
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seedy-^oD  manures,— on  double  crops  in  the  same  years, — and 
on  various  other  topics  interesting  to  the  farmer.  In  the  Ap- 
pendix, Sir  John  throws  together  a  variety  of  observations  on 
the  farm-buildings  in  Flanders,  and  the  expenses  of  cultivation ; 
together  with  some  valuable  information  regarding  the  lace-ma- 
nufactures of  Ghent. 

Sir  John  was  also  at  some  puns  to  collect  tables  of  the  ave- 
rage prices  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  in  England,  for  the  last 
half  century ;  and  of  the  same  grains  in  Flanders  during  the 
same  period,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  prao- 
tice  followed  in  the  latter  country,  of  brewing  malt  liquor  partly 
wilh  wheat  in  a  mixture  with  barley,  might  not  be  advanta- 
geously adopted  in  this.  From  the  high  price  of  wheat  at  that 
period  in  England,  he  found  that  it  could  not  then  be  tried ; 
but,  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  that  price  became  so  low  as 
scarcely  to  afford  a  remunerating  return  to  the  farmer  for  the 
expenses  of  cultivation,  he  circulated  a  printed  sheet  reconw 
mending  its  adoption.  In  his  investigations  on  the  subject.  Sir 
John  learned,  that  the  best  proportion  for  making  malt  liquors 
from  this  comixture  of  grains,  was  in  using  eighty  parts  of 
wheat  with  fifty-two  of  barley ;  and  that  beer  thus  made  is 
stronger,  and  keeps  much  better,  than  when  made  from  bariey 
alone ;  but  that  it  is  unfit  for  use  for  a  year,  after  which  it  con- 
tinues to  improve  for  an  indefinite  time. 

In  an  addendum  to  the  Appendix,  Sir  John  has  given  the 
translation  of  a  curious  and  interesting  paper  ^^  On  the  Princi- 
pal Accidents  and  Diseases  to  which  Wheat  and  other  Cereal 

maj  be  raised  once  in  six  je&rs  without  the  least  injury  to  the  soil,  whidi  in 
the  course  of  the  culture  is  completely  cleared  of  weeds,  and  produces  a  bet- 
ter subsequent  crop  of  wheat  or  rye  than  after  fiedlow. 

He  afterwards  adds,  <<  AVlien  it  is  considered  that  the  profit  arising  tkom  a 
crop  of  flax  is  so  much  superior  in  value  to  the  usual  produce  of  grain  crops,  the 
high  rent  that  can  be  afforded,  and  the  great  numbers  of  people  that  n^gfat 
be  employed  in  all  the  various  branches  of  the  manu&cture^  one  may  fbnn  sn 
idea  of  the  advantage  that  may  be  derived,  by  a  general  adoption  of  this  cul- 
ture. It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  valuable  land  is  necessary  ftr 
this  crop.  Under  proper  management,  light  soils  would  produce  it  in  abun- 
dance and  perfection,  provided  the  land  for  the  previous  crops  were  properly 
dunged>  and  rape-cake  sown  with  the  flax."— Ifln/f  on  the  Advaniagn  ef  FkM 
Bfu^mukf  and  the  Linen  Mam^acture^  aepracHeed  in  Fktnien^  p.  9. 
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Plants  are  liable,  and  the  means  which  may  be  employed  to 
prevent  them,^*  from  the  French  of  Mods.  Desmazieres  of 
Lisle.  It  contains  a  clear  yet  concise  account  of  the  observa- 
tions and  experiments  of  M.  Tillet,  L^Abbe  Tessier,  and  M. 
Benedict  Prevost>  all  writers  whose  works  have  thrown  the 
greatest  light  on  agricultural  subjects  generally,  and  on  the 
physiology  of  vegetables  in  particular.  The  diseases  treated  of 
are  the  Smut,  the  Rust,  the  Charbon  or  Mildew,  the  Spur  or 
Ergot,  and  the  Running, — a  term  which,  when  applied  to 
Jhwers,  is  synonymous  with  miscarriage^  and  tojhiits  with  no6 
setting.'\' 

With  reference  to  the  observations  made  by  Sir  John  in  the 
Netherlands,  it  may  be  added,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years 
from  the  date  of  his  excursion,  when  the  prices  of  wheat  had 
fallen  very  low,  and  the  war  leases  yet  remained  in  operation, 
he  considered  the  extinction  of  the  malt  tax  as  indispensably  ne- 
cessary,  not  only  as  regarded  barley,  but  also  wheat  lands,  for 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  agriculturist.  To  supply  any 
deficiency  which  such  a  plan  would  occasion.  Sir  John  suggested 
the  conversion  of  the  four  millions  and  a  half  of  temporary  annul* 
ties  into  perpetual  stock. 

We  may  here  mention,  that  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  made  five  visits  to  the  Continent.     We  have  already 

*  ^  Agrostojpnphie  des  Departemens  du  Noid  de  la  France.  Par  J.  B.  H.  J. 
Desmazieres.    Lisle,  1812.*' 

-f-  From  the  section  on  Smut  we  extract  the  following  anecdote,  less,  per- 
haps, from  its  value  than  from  its  graphic  character.  It  is  quoted  from  *<  Le 
Cours  eomplet  (TAgrkuUure,^^ 

*'  A  farmer,  on  working  the  lands  of  a  rich  commondery  at  Malta,  was  found 
by  M.  Herdouin,  sitting  on  a  sack  of  seed.  It  was  on  a  beautiful  day,  the 
sun  shining  brilliantly,  and  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen.  M.  Herdouin  went  up  to 
him,  and  asked  him  why  he  was  not  sowing  ?  *''  Because  the  land  is  iH,**  said 
the  labourer.  «  What  is  the  matter  with  it  ?"  replied  M.  Herdouin.  «  It 
sweats  (said  the  other) ;  stoop  down,  and  you  will  see  a  cold  vapour  coming 
from  it  I  am  sixty  years  old,  and  this  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  my  father. 
I  shall  wait,  or  else  I  shall  have  black  wheat"  He  considered  this  transpi- 
ration as  having  an  influence  upon  the  seed,  if  sown  during  its  occurrence. 
This  labourer  added,  that  in  the  preceding  year  there  had  only  been  two  days 
proper  for  sowing,  and  that  the  harvest  was  most  abundant,  while  the  part  ot 
the  field  which  was  sown  in  unfavourable  weather  produced  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  smutted  com.*' 
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alluded  to  his  tour  to  the  south  of  France  in  1775,  along  with 
his  younger  brother ;  his  journey  to  Paris  towards  the  end  of 
1785,  in  which  he  made  the  personal  friendship  of  Buffon,  and 
Necker,  and  entered  upon  an  agricultural  correspondence  with 
the  Count  d^Hauterive,  M.  Dombasle,  De  Mamiere,  Tessier, 
Sylvestre,  and  De  La&teyrie;  and  his  more  extended  travel 
through  the  northern  countries  of  £urope  in  1786^  in  which  h9 
so  extensively  enlarged  the  circle  of  his  distinguished  acquaint- 
ances, and  also  the  sphere  of  his  personal  observations.  In  1814, 
he  made  the  excursion  to  the  Netherlands,  during  which  he  coI« 
lected  materials  for  the  agricultural  work  on  that  country,  which 
we  have  just  noticed  ;  and  in  1815,  he  again  revisited  these  pro- 
vinces, and  France,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

The  agricultural  observations,  which  Sir  John  made  on  the 
state  of  France  in  1816,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 
He  found  it,  generally  speaking,  in  a  very  deficient  state ;  and, 
from  many  circumstances,  thought  it  much  more  likely  to  de- 
generate than  to  improve.  In  the  large  farms  of  Picardy,  he  ob- 
served four  horses  in  a  plough,  so  that  some  farmers,  with  fifty 
horses,  had  only  fifteen  ploughs  in  operation.  All  the  ground 
in  that  province  was  cultivated  ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  John, 
more  corn  would  have  been  raised  if  they  had  ploughed  one- 
third  less  ground.  Their  climate  is  said  to  be  too  dry  for  tur- 
nip crop  ;  and  their  sheep  are  comparatively  few  in  number :  the 
Merino  breed,  which  had  been  introduced,  were  skilfully  ma- 
naged, and  greatly  esteemed  among  the  agriculturists.  From 
the  law  instituted  during  the  Republic,  and,  we  believe^  not  yet 
repealed,  by  which  possessions  are,  at  the  death  of  the  parent, 
equally  divided  among  his  children.  Sir  John  was  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  agriculture  was  materially  injured ;  as  the  proprie- 
tors were  thus  apt  to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  indigence,  and  in 
their  distresses  involved  the  farmer, — thus  taking  away  any  little 
capital  which  might  be  useful  in  rural  improvements. 

The  sudden  change  in  the  state  of  the  country,  which  followed 
the  termination  of  a  war  of  such  long  standing  produced  conse- 
quences which  plunged  tens  of  thousands  into  distress ;  and,  on 
bit  return  from  his  Continental  excursion.  Sir  John  found  d»- 
tresB  abounding  in  almost  every  district  throughout  Great  Bri- 
tain.   Agriculture,  trade,  and  commerce,  had  each  alike  been 
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ibvced  in  unnatural  channels,  and  for  so  long  a  period^  and  to 
80  great  an  extent,  that  the  return  to  that  state  which  peace  and 
a  Burplus  population  necessarily  brought,  was  attended  with  mi- 
s»ies  to  vast  multitudes,  who  little  expected,  and  were  less  pre« 
pared,  to  meet  them.  With  his  usual  active  philanthrc^y,  he 
accordingly  set  himself  to  consider  the  causes,  as  also,  the  most 
fnrobable  cure  c£  this  national  malady,  and,  in  the  October  of 
thesameyear,181fi,  he  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ^^Thougbts 
on  the  Agricultural  and  Financial  State  of  the  Country ;  and 
cm  the  means  of  rescuing  the  Landed  Farming  Interests  from 
their  present  depressed  state.^* 

In  this  brochure,  after  taking  a  view  of  the  dreadful  state  to 
which  the  tenant  had  been  reduced  by  the  return  of  peace  prices^ 
while  he  was  obliged  to  pay  a  war  rent,  the  causes  of  mischief 
are  treated  oi  under  three  separate  heads:  scarcity  of  money, 
weight  of  taxation,  and  foreign  importation.  Sir  John  then 
went  on  to  shew,  that  the  landed  interest  could  not  bear  their 
existing  burdens,  if  the  circulating  medium  was  diminished,  and 
the  prices  of  produce  remained  the  same;  and  that  a  struggle 
must  therefore  necessarily  ensue,  between  that  and  the  monied 
interest,  in  which  either  the  one  or  the  other  would  be  forced 
to  give  way.  He  then  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  permitting 
the  produce  of  foreign  harvests  to  interfere  with  our  domestic  in- 
dustry, while  that  industry  was  borne  down  by  a  load  of  taxation, 
which  the  other  escaped  ;  and,  that  a  protecting  duty  was  not 
alone  sufficient  to  save  either  the  landlord  or  farmer  from  ruin» 
The  suggestions  which  Sir  John  considered  as  most  available  at 
the  time  were, — an  increase  of  currency,  a  bounty  on  exporta- 
tion, and  public  loans  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  and  landlord* 

As  relating  to  this  period,  we  cannot  resist  quoting  the  foU 
lamag  merited  eulogium  on  the  character  and  services  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  from  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  May  181 4r. 

*^  Sir  John  Smclair,  after  devoting  forty  years  to  the  service 
of  bb  country,  has  resigned  his  honorary  situatiou  of  Presideni 
ffihg  Board  of  Agriculture^  and  is  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of 
Hardwicke.  About  two  years  ago  be  declined,  in  favour  of  hU 
to  become  a  candidate  for  his  long  continued  seat  in  Parlia* 

\IiODdoD9  Buhner  and  Co. ;  Edinbuin^Constsble  and  Co.    8vo^  ^  IC. 
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ment ;  and  has  consequently  now  retired  from  public  life.    On 
such  an  occasion,  we  cannot  let  pass  the  opportunity  of  express- 
ing our  regret,  that  the  stem  course  of  nature  has  thus  deprived 
the  country  of  the  active  services  of  one  of  those  men,  whose 
name  and  character  will  always  be  honourably  associated  with 
the  times  in  which  we  live,  whose  philosophical  spirit  has  acce- 
lerated the  progress  of  civilization,  and  whose  labours  have  tended 
to  improve  the  social  condition  of  mankind.    Of  the  benefits  de^ 
rived  by  the  country  from  the  exertions  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  it 
is  impossible  to  present  even  a  brief  enumeration.     They  are  .to 
be  found  in  the  extended  and  improved  cultivation  of  the  soil^ 
and  in  the  consequent  increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence;  in 
pew  and  improved  roads  joining  all  parts  of  the  empire ;  in  exten- 
sive enclosures ;  in  canals  ;  in  fisheries;  in  improved  buildings; 
in  useful  machinery  ;  and  in  all  branches  of  the  arts  of  life.  .  Of 
several  of  these  Sir  John  has  been  the  successful  projector,  of 
others  the  effective  promoter,  and  of  many  the  zealous  patron. 
Nor  has  his  unwearied  industry  been  limited  to  the  executioa 
of  single  objects,  about  which  some  men  employ  their  entire 
lives ;  but  his  mind  has  expanded  from  individuality  to  the  great 
principles  of  science  and  social  economy.     Our  libraries,  as  long 
as  the  language  endures,  will  attest  his  comprehensive  and  pa- 
triotic views,  in  the  County  Surveys  of  the  Board ;  in  the  Sta- 
tistical Account  of  Scotland  ;  in  the  Statute  Book,  and  Parlia- 
mentary Reports ;  and  in  various  works  on  the  Revenue,  and 
even  on  subjects  of  Health,  Longevity,  and  Polite  Literature. 
If  the  reign  of  G-eorge  III.  has  been  distinguished  above  that 
of  any  sovereign,  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  face  of  hia 
empire,  the  mind  which  in  a  great  measure  conceived,  impelled^ 
and  directed  this  system  of  improvement,  was  that  of  Sir  John 
Sinclair.     Yet,  this  useful  man  has  always  been  a  mark  for  those 
bad  passions  which  are  engendered  by  inferior  intellects,  and  the 
boldness  of  his  plans  have  so  often  afforded  topics  for  the  exer* 
else  of  inconsiderate  wit,  and  the  declamations  of  prejudice,  that 
his  true  character  will  not  be  generally  understood,  till  its  worth 
is  felt  in  its  loss.    The  mob  of  mankind,  who  are  misled  by  the 
tinsel  of  military  glory,  the  superficial  glitter  of  eloquence,  or  the 
accumulation  of  great  wealth,  are  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
silent  efl^ects  of  social  improvements ;  but  we  confess,  that  if  it 
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w^re  in  our  choice  to  select  the  path  of  glory  which  wisdom  and 
the  better  experience  of  mankind,  will  consecrate,  we  should  pre- 
fer the  distinctions  arising  from  the  useful  and  unequivocal  ca- 
reer of  a  SiKCLAiB,  to  any  renown  attached  to  the  ^lendid 
achievements  of  a  Bctonap^^rte,  the  fascinating  eloquence  of  a 
Pitt,  or  the  unmeasured  wealth  of  a  Baring.*" 

We  have  already  endeavoured  to  shew  the  anxiety,  which  Sir 
John  Sinclair  on  all  occasions  evinced  to  do  justice  to  the  merits 
of  the  living,  who  deserved  well  of  their  country ;  and  to  his  ar- 
dent mind  it  must  have  conveyed  a  gratification  as  hi^,  as  it 
was  disinterested,  that  his  endeavours  were  in  so  many  instances 
crowned  with  all  the  success  he  could  either  wish  or  anticipate. 
Efficient  services  were  thus  rendered  to  the  families  of  many 
yet  alive.  But  his  zeal  extended  far  beyond  this  limited  circle, 
and,  in  his  Code  of  Health  and  Longevity,  and  in  others  of  his 
works,  where  the  literary  services  of  the  long  departed  are  de- 
scanted on,  we  can  see  the  same  earnest  endeavour  to  give  a  fair 
field  to  the  merits  of  those,  now  known  to  the  world  only  through 
the  medium  of  the  works  they  have  bequeathed  to  posterity. 
The  enthusiasm  of  Sir  John  in  the  cause  of  our  great  Celtic 
bard,  Os^an,  above  all,  must  not  be  overlooked,  various  circum* 
stances  having  contributed  to  impress  him  with  a  thorough  con* 
viction  of  the  authenticity  of  the  attributed  works. 

It  appears  that  Mr  Macpherson  not  only  left  behind  him  a 
collection  of  manuscripts  of  the  original  Gaelic  poetry,  but  also 
a  legacy  of  one  thousand  pounds  to  his  executor,  John  Macken- 
zie,  Esq.,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  publication.  Arrange- 
ments with  Messrs  Nicol  and  Bulmer,  of  London,  were  accord- 
ingly made  for  that  purpose ;  but  after  the  printing  off  of  the 
first  sheet,  Mr  Mackenzie  unfortunately  died.  His  successor, 
a  gentleman  of  the  medical  profession,  instead  of  following  oui 
the  task,  thought  it  better  to  let  it  devolve  on  the  Highland  So- 
ciety of  London ;  and  the  MSS.  were  accordingly  put  into  the 
hands  of  their  secretary.  In  May  ISO*,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed,  consisting  of  Sir  John  Macpherson,  Sir  John  Macgre- 
gor,  John  Macarthur,  Esq.,  Portman  Square,  who  took  a  very 
active  part  in  the  undertaking,  Alexander  Frazer,  Esq.,  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  the  secretary,  and  Mr  Colin  Macrae,  of  the  Temple, 

*  Monthlj  Magazine,  May  1. 1814. 
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the  deputy-secretary  of  the  Society.     Of  this  committee  Sir  John 
Sinclair  was  chosen  President. 

After  much  labour,  and  the  overcoming  of  a  variety  of  ob- 
stacles, it  was  not  till  1807  that  the  work  made  its  appearance 
in  three  octavo  volumes ;  and  Sir  John  himself  declares,  that 
there  was  no  literary  undertaking  from  the  completion  of  wUch 
he  ever  derived  more  satisfaction.* 

In  refutation  of  the  scepticism  of  the  late  Dr  Samuel  Joba- 
son  and  others,  Sir  John  shews,  that  it  is  manifestly  unUkely 
that  Mr  Macpherson  should  first  have  composed  the  poems  of 
Ossian  in  English,  and  while  yet  wishing  to  be  supposed  the 
author  of  them,  should  have  taken  the  trouble  of  translating 
them  into  Gaelic,  or  that  he  should  afterwards  leave  a  sum  of 
money  behind  him  for  the  publication  of  that  Gaelic  verskm. 
Sir  John  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  point,  whether  the  Gaelk 
was  not  the  original,  and  the  English  a  translation  from  it,  and 
he  thinks,  that,  on  an  impartial  examination,  it  will  be  adimtted 
that  in  many  parts  the  English  translation  of  Macpherson  con- 
veys but  a  very  faint  and  imperfect  idea  of  the  singular  beauties 
of  the  original.  In  discussing  the  question,  ^^  Whether  that 
original  is  not  genuine  ancient  poetry  ?^  Sir  John  brings  forward 
various  circumstances  to  prove  that  the  Celtic  tribes  generally 
were  much  addicted  to  poetry, — that  various  Gaelic  poems  did 
exist  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland  in  remote  periods 
of  our  history,  the  greater  proportion  of  which  were  said  to  have 
been  composed  by  Ossian,  the  son  of  Fingal,— ^that  various  manu- 
scripts, long  antecedent  to  the  days  of  Macpherson,  existed,  in 
which  these  poems  were  contained ;  and  that  a  great  store  of 
Gaelic  poetry,  and  more  particularly  of  poems  ascribed  to 
Ossian,  had  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generatioD  by 
oral  tradition.f 

•  Vide  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  330. 

f  ''  A  gentleman  from  the  Isle  of  Sln^e  (Captain  John  Macdonaldof  Bmk- 
iah)  came  to  reside/*  sajs  Sir  John,  ''  on  my  estate  in  Caithness,  who  wil 
much  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  Gaelic  poetry,  and  whohadftimiflbed 
Mr  Macpherson  with  several  of  the  poems  he  had  translated.  Being  exa- 
mined on  oath  before  a  magistrate  on  the  25th  September  1806,  CaptBin  Mae- 
dooald  declared, «  That  he  was  then  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age :  Tfaat  wkA 
young  he  could  repeat  a  great  many  of  Ossian's  poems  of  different  lengths  and 
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The  discussion  throughout  has  been  a  curious  one,  but  it 
would  be  out  of  place  in  the  present  agricultural  memoir  of  Sir 
John,  to  enlarge  on  it  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  great  part 
of  the  mysticism  in  which  this  subject  has  been  involved  un* 
doubtedly  originated  with  Mr  Macpherson  himself,  whose  pride, 
like  that  of  Bruce  the  Abysrinian  traveller,  would  not  allow 
him,  when  his  veracity  was  disputed,  to  descend  to  that  defence, 
which  it  was  assuredly  in  the  power  of  either  to  make,  and  that 
explanation  of  circumstances  which  he  could  so  easily  have  gi- 
ven.* In  the  dissertation  prefixed  to  the  edition  published  by 
the  Highland  Society,  Sir  John  brings  forward  two  additional 
circumstances,  which  put  the  antiquity  of  the  poems  in  a  much 
stronger  position  than  they  ever  before  held.  One  of  these  is 
the  fact  that  a  manuscript  of  the  Ossianic  poems  did  actually 
exist  at  Douay  in  Flanders  previous  to  the  time  of  Macpher* 
aon'^s  publication ;  and  the  other,  by  finding  that  Swaran  and 
other  personages  mentioned  in  these  remains  have  their  exist- 
ence authenticated  by  the  Danish  historian,  affords  not  a  posi- 
tive yet  a  strong  collateral  evidence  of  their  authenticity.  The 
first  book  of  Fingal,  as  a  specimen  of  the  new  translation,  was 
drawn  up  by  Dr  Ross,  and  inserted  in  the  Gaelic  edition  ;  and 
on  comparing  that  with  the  paraphrase  of  Macpherson,  the  cele- 
brated Joanna  Baillie  remarks,  ^'  That  it  is  less  pompous,  more 
simple,  and  more  appropriate  than  the  latter ;  and  besides  being 
free  from  those  particular  images  and  forms  of  expression  which 

numbers  of  verses,  which  he  had  learned  from  an  old  man  about  eighty  years 
of  age  :  That  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  late  Mr  James  Macpherson  : 
That  be  had  met  with  him  at  the  Bev.  Dr  John  Macpherson's  house  in  the 
Isle  of  Skye :  That  he  bad  sung  many  of  those  poems  to  him ;  and  that  Mr 
James  Macpherson  took  them  down  as  he  repeated  them.*  ** — Correspondence 
and  Reminiscences,  vol.  L  p.  328. 

*  The  words  of  Dr  Johnson's  scepticism  are  well  worth  quoting.  Samuel 
asserts,  '^  That  the  poems  of  Ossian  never  existed  in  any  other  shape  than 
that  which  we  had  seen ;  that  the  editor  or  author  never  could  shew  the  ori- 
ginal, nor  could  it  be  shewn  by  any  other ;  that  it  was  too  long  to  be  remem. 
bercd ;  that  the  Gaelic  language  formerly  had  nothing  written ;  and  that  the 
editor  (Macpherson)  had  doubtless  inserted  names  that  circulated  in  popular 
stories,  and  might  have  translated  some  wandering  ballads,  if  any  could  be 
found ;  and  that  the  naiaeB  and  some  of  the  images  being  recollected,  make  an 
iMecurmte  auditor  imagine^  by  tha  help  of  Caledonian  bigotry,  that  he  had 
tenerfty  hmtd  dw  wlMl».**.^tMnMv  *  *•  BeMdet,  p.  2M. 
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in  his  (Macpherson'*s)  seem  to  be  borrowed  from  other  aouroes, 
it  presents  us  with  the  story,  and  the  images  and  sentiments  that 
enrich  the  story,  in  a  more  distinct  and  defined  manner,  avdd- 
ing  the  great  repetition  of  general  epithets,  which  give  to  the 
other,  notwithstanding  all  its  beauUes,  a  fatiguing  sameness  ci 
which  many  readers  have  complained.  This,  I  think,  must  im- 
press the  public  at  large  with  a  belief  that  the  Gaelic  copy  is  the 
original,  and  Macpherson^s  a  translation, — ^a  translation,  too,  by 
a  writer  of  a  different  character  from  the  elder  poet.*** 

Mrs  Grant  of  Laggan,  a  very  competent  judge  of  such  a  mat* 
ter,  writes,  after  perusing  the  dissertation  drawn  up  by  Sir  John, 
to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  poems,  *'  Your  valuable  work  has 
had  with  me  the  effect  of  making  ^  assurance  doubly  sure  f  in 
regard  to  the  Ossianic  remains,  I  hope  the  clear  and  complete 
evidence  you  have  so  industriously  collected  and  arranged  in 
lucid  order,  has  confirmed  the  wavering,  and  in  many  instances 
converted  the  unbelieving.  We  Highlanders  owe  much  to  you 
on  this  score.  It  was  particularly  hard  that  we  should  be  brand* 
ed  as  a  confederacy  united  in  sanctioning  an  imposture,  and  that 
by  those  who  never  took  pains  to  investigate  the  subject.  This 
you  have  done  in  a  manner  honourable  to  your  own  candour, 
and  generous  to  a  class  of  your  fellow-subjects  long  neglected, 
and  often  misrepresented.^ 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  we  may  be  permitted  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  merits  of  the  Ossianic  writings  them* 
selves.  Such  was  the  despotism,  at  the  time  of  their  publication, 
exercised  by  Dr  Johnson  over  English  literature,  that  they 
were  saved  from  oblivion  simply  by  their  intrinsic  beauties; 
whereas,  on  the  Continent,  in  France,  in  Germany,  and  more 
particularly  in  Italy,  the  excellences  of  the  great  Celtic  bard 
were  at  once  appreciated  and  proclaimed.  Buonaparte  slept 
with  a  copy  of  Ossian  under  his  nightly  pillow  during  his  Italian 
campaigns ;  and  Madame  de  Stael,  in  her  great  work  *^  Dela 
LHterature^  acknowledges  but  two  distinct  descriptions  from 
which  all  others  proceed,  one  of  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
south  with  Homer,  and  the  other  in  the  north  with  Ossian.'f' 

*  Sir  John  Sinclair*s  Correspondence,  voL  i.  p.  333-34. 

t  ''  U  existe,  ce  me  semble,  deux  litteratures  tout-k-fait  diotincfcet  i  cdle 
qui  vient  du  mldi,  et  celle  qui  descend  du  nord ;  celle  dont  Hom^  est  la 
premiere  source,  celle  dont  Ossian  est  l*origine.** 
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Malcolm  Laing,  Wordsworth,  Moore,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  Sir 
Walter  Scoit, — for  the  hits  in  the  Antiquary  but  too  dearly 
point  out  his  leaning  to  scepticism, — afterwards  ranged  them* 
selves  under  the  banners  of  Samuel  Johnson.  But  admitting 
that  the  manner  in  which  Macpherson  brought  forth  his  work 
justly  gave  rise  to  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many,  and  has  «nce 
furnished  an  ample  field  for  hypothetical  conjecture  and  anti* 
quarian  research,  such  circumstances  ought  to  have  no  weight  as 
to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  writings  themselvss.  Ireland^s  ad* 
ditional  plays  of  Shakspeare  attracted  notice,  solely  because 
they  were  foisted  upon  the  world  as  productions  of  the  bard  of 
Avon,  and  they  fell  into  oblivion,  not  because  they  were  dis* 
covered  to  be  fabrications,  but  because  they  were  found  wanting 
iwhen  weighed  in  the  scales  of  literary  value ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  writings  of  Chattcrton  keep  their  ground,  although 
every  one  is  aware  that  they  are  the  compositions  of  the  boy 
of  Bristol,  and  not  of  the  fictitious  Monk  Rowley.  Age  or 
scarcity  can  confer  no  true  value  on  any  thing ;  yet  with  some 
they  are  permitted  to  do  so,  whether  the  trifle  be  a  cracked  Romaa 
jug,  or  a  Queen  Anne^s  farthing.  Many,  accordingly,  who  be^ 
licved  Ossian  to  be  only  an  effusion  from  the  pericranium  of 
Macpherson,  could  content  themselves  with  nothing  less  thaa 
a  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  poems  as  a  tissue  of  rant» 
bombast,  and  fustian,  as  if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  sterling 
merit,  or  as  if  a  standard  of  poetical  excellence  could  exist  only 
in  the  fancy  of  the  reader ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  who 
felt  convinced  of  his  authenUcity  awarded  him  no  lower  a  situa- 
tion  in  literature  than  by  the  side  of  the  Homers,  Dantes,  Mil* 
tons,  and  Shakspeares.  Truth  here,  as  in  most  other  things, 
seems  to  lie  between.  The  works  of  Ossian,  in  the  state  they 
are  served  up  to  us,  may  be  considered  rather  as  the  raw  mate* 
rials  of  poetry,  than  as  exhibiting  that  art,  condensation,  and  se* 
lection  of  ideas  and  images  requisite  to  form  a  finished  composi- 
tion. There  is  a  thronging, — a  profuse  assemblage  of  lofly  and 
magnificent  imagery,  seen  in  the  distance,  rapidly  shifting, 
shadowy  and  indistinct;  ^*  The  glory  and  the  splendour  of  a 
dream,^  united  with  its  obscurity  and  its  perplexing  remoteness. 
We  hold  not  converse  with  human  flesh  and  blood,  but  with  heroic 
spectres  **  who  pace  about  the  hills  continually,^  and  that  come 
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to  US  in  beckoning  silence  from  the  boar  billows  of  the  ocean. 
There  are  neither  cities,  nor  civilization,  nor  sodety,  but  the 
wanderings,  the  wars  of  men,  and  impulses  of  nature,  and  pas* 
uon  in  its  untamed  empire.  Mossy  stones  mark  out  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  mighty  dead ;  the  wind  curls  the  wave,  and  swells  the 
sail,  and  agitates  the  forest ;  and  the  silence  of  night  is  broken  by 
gibbering  voices,  and  ^^  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men^s  names 
on  sands  and  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses.^  Yet  in  the  nar- 
ration of  the  adventures,  and  in  the  construction  of  the  faUeSi 
a  wonderful  stretch  of  invention  is  exhibited,  and  a  method  is 
visible  even  in  the  most  irregular  and  seemingly  inconsiateDt 
parts,  which  is  not  a  little  surprising.  The  Epic  of  Fingal  ooiw 
tains  some  scenes  and  passages  of  heroic  beauty  which  would 
thrill  the  blood  of  a  coward,  and  make  him  long  tp  be  a  soldier ; 
while  the  songs  of  Selma  abound  in  touches  of  pathos  as  deep 
as  they  are  artless. 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  after  having  devoted  his  labonra  to  the 
bringing  before  the  public  a  Code  of  Agriculture,  a  Code  of 
Health,  a  Code  of  Statistical  Philosophy,  and  the  prindplea  of 
a  Code  of  Finance,*  determined  on  concludiug  his  literaiy 
achievements  with  <^  A  Code  or  Digest  of  Religion.^  A  plan 
of  this  great  work  was  drawn  up  so  far  back  as  1819,  and  the 
introduction  to  it  was  sketched  out ;  but  the  pressure  of  ooteOK 
porary  matters,  together  with  the  strong  interest  which  the  ail> 
thor  took  in  the  currency  question,  and  in  the  schemes  vludh 
were  in  agitation  for  the  protection  of  agriculture,  oompcllel 
him  to  draw  away  his  attention  from  every  other  mora  remole 
pursuit.  We  are  informed,  that,  in  this  introduction  to  the 
proposed  code,  the  writer  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  he 
had  undertaken  the  instruction  of  an  individual,  who  was  eifthar 
altogether  unacquainted  with  revealed  religion,  or  who  had  im- 
bibed very  limited  or  erroneous  views  concerning  it;  faidead^ 
much  in  the  way  that  the  Hon.  Mr  Ward^s  truly  excellent  and 
ingenious  novel  of  Tremaine  is  conducted.  For  this  purpose^ 
the  pupil  is  led  through  a  system  of  progressive  instFUdioB. 

*  There  is  annexed  to  the  third  edition  of  the  History  of  the  PuhUe  Be- 
venue  of  the  British  Empire,  an  analysis  of  the  sources  of  puhUc  revenue  In 
general,  which  is  drawn  up  as  the  basis  or  fbundfltion  of  a  **  Code  of  ¥U 
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He  k  pmrated  with  a  general  view  of  human  nature,  oompref 
hendiDg,  first,  the  corporeal  frame,  and,  secondly,  the  mental 
faculties  of  man — then,  with  an  account  of  the  globe,  where 
the  Creator  has  placed  him-— then,  with  that  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  by  which  the  earth  is  encompassed.  Rising  from  nature 
up  to  nature^s  God,  it  was  next  intended,  reverentially,  to  con* 
template  the  being  and  attributes  of  Him  by  whom  all  things 
were  made,  and  through  whom  all  things  live,  and  move,  and 
have  th^  existence.  It  was  then  intended  to  inquire  whe- 
th^  any  revelation  of  the  Divine  Will  had  ever  been  made 
to  the  human  race,  and,  if  so,  where  the  best  account  of 
that  revelation  was  to  be  found.  It  was  intended  that  the  work 
should  conclude  with  an  examination  and  explanation  of  the 
precepts  and  doctrines  thus  promulgated  to  man,  to  guide  him 
in  his  conduct  here,  and  lead  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pror 
mised  happiness  hereafter. 

When  the  sketch  of  the  first  portion  was  completed,  Sir  John 
had  it  printed  off,  and  distributed  copies  among  a  few  of  bis 
more  particular  and  intelligent  friends.  Among  others,  two 
prelates  of  the  EngUsh  Church  expressed  themselves  in  letters 
to  the  author,  regarding  the  utility  and  importance  of  such  a 
work ;  and  Mrs  Hannah  More-*a  name  dear  to  the  best  and 
highest  interests  of  the  human  race-— being  at  tlie  time  confined 
to  a  sickbed,  commissioned  a  friend  to  express  to  the  author  her 
high  approval  of  the  plan  of  the  work ;  her  full  appreciation  of 
the  labour  and  research  wbidi  such  an  undertaking  would  re- 
quire ;  and  the  value  of  bringing  within  a  manageaUe  compass 
so  krge  a  mass  of  religious  and  moral  instruction.  In  short,  it 
appears  to  us  that  Sir  John  has  here  nearly  forestalled  the  idea 
of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises^  avcMding  their  only  fault,  as  viewed 
in  a  popular  lights  the  want  of  that  condensation,  which  would 
have  thought  the  subjects  mwe  directly,  and  in  more  generalized 
views^  hefoge  the  reader. 

With  reference  to  the  same  year,  1819>  we  may  mention  the 
drcumstance  of  a  printed  paper  having  been  circulated  by  Sir 
JohB»  ^^  On  the  superior  advantages  of  the  Codean  Syst^n  of 
knowledge.*"  After  alluding  to  the  immense  number  of  vcdumes 
which  have  been  published  regarding  almost  evory  separate 
branch  of  art  and  science,  and  which  many,  who  feel  the  am- 
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bition  to  be  well  informed,  have  neither  the  ability  to  purdiase^ 
nor  the  time  to  peruse ;  and  after  pointing  out  the  defects  of 
the  encyclopssdial  system  in  remedying  of  this  want,*-every  de- 
partment of  knowledge  being  divided  under  a  variety  of  heads; 
scattered  alphabetically  through  a  series  of  volumes,«i— he  shews 
the  merits  of  the  oodean  system,  where  every  branch  is  discutaed 
in  its  separate  and  particular  volume. 

With  his  usual  philanthropic  views,  which  were  often,  alas  I 
but  imperfectly  seconded.  Sir  John  suggested  that  the  general 
peace,  then  existing,  formed  a  very  proper  period  for  making  a 
common  effort  throughout  the  countries  the  most  distinguulied 
for  scientific  and  literary  acquirement,  for  ascertaining  the  statti 
of  human  knowledge ;  and,  by  condensing  its  more  valuable 
materials,  thus  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  future  improvement; 
The  conclusion  of  the  paper  is  curious ;  and  when  we  considev 
the  number  of  associations  and  societies  which  are  now  walking 
in  the  very  footsteps  which  he  here  pointed  out  to  them,  many 
who,  at  this  moment,  are  quite  unaware  of  the  fact,  will  be  ren- 
dered sensible  of  the  services  which  Sir  John  Sinclair  has,  even 
in  this  way,  rendered  to  the  cause  of  science  and  civilizatioD: 
^<  A  brief  exposition  of  the  advantages  that  may  be  derived 
from  the  codean  system,^  he  says  in  conclusion,  ^'  is  thus  sub-' 
mitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader.  The  plan  may  in 
fSftct  be  executed  by  one  man ;  but  a  considerable  expense^  and 
a  combination  of  talents,  are  necessary,  to  go  through  ev^ery 
subject  that  ought  to  be  discussed,  and  so  make  the  system  as 
perfect  as  it  may  and  ought  to  be  rendered.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, brought  into  that  state,  that  the  assistance  of  the  liberal, 
the  well-informed,  and  the  public-spirited,  will  insure  its  suc^ 
oess.  For  that  purpose,  it  is  proposed  that  an  assodataon  shall 
be  formed,  "  For  the  Collection  and  Diffhisian,  qfUsffvl  Kmtiy 
ledge^  The  expense  to  the  ordinary  members  to  be  J?  1  per 
annum,  &c.  Those  who  wish  to  become  patrons  of  the  proposed 
undertaking  to  subscribe  such  sums  for  carrying  on  the  com* 
q)ondence — for  purchasing  books — for  collecting  the  nePewnry 
information,  both  at  home  and  abroad — and  for  the  expense  of 
drawing  up  the  several  volumes,  as,  in  their  judgment,  the  Uti« 
lity  of  the  measure  may  seem  to  merit.*" 
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How  suocenf  ully  this  plan  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  has  been  acted 
upon,  it  is  needless  for  us  to  say* 

We  have  stated,  that  the  great  projected  work  of  Sir  John 
Sinclair  on  the  subject  of  revealed  religion  was  prevented  froin 
being  carried  to  a  completion,  froin  the  controversies  at  the  time 
fiercely  agitated  regarding  currency  and  agriculture. 

In  his  History  of  the  Revenue  of  the  British  Empire,  it  will 
be  seen,  that,  to  the  former  subject,  Sir  John  had  devoted  pro- 
found attention ;  and  it  continued  at  all  times  as  being  intimately 
connected  with  our  national  prosperity  and  happiness,  to  occupy 
a  great  part  of  his  thoughts.  When,  in  1810,  the  report  of  the 
Bullion  Ckxnmittee  was  rendered,  he  reckoned  the  conclusions 
to  which  they  had  come  so  dangerous  to  the  nationd  welfare^ 
that  he  drew  up  a  tract  in  answer,  and,  before  publication,  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  then  premier  Mr  Percival.  The  public  saw  at 
once,  and  appreciated  the  soundness  of  the  views  it  contained  \ 
and  it  materially  assisted  in  stemming  the  torrent  of  delusion 
which  then  prevailed,  and  which,  if  not  arrested,  must  have 
curtailed  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  disabled  Great  Bri- 
tain from  contendmg  with  the  energies  of  France,  at  that  time 
bent  on  the  subjugation  of  Europe.  A  number  of  the  great 
merchants  of  London  transmitted  to  Sir  John  their  acknow- 
ledgments  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  the  nation  by  his 
publication,  and  requested  permission  to  translate  it  into  French 
for  distribution  on  the  Continent ;  as  also,  to  print  an  edition  of 
it  in  English,  for  the  use  of  our  principal  commercial  cities,  and 
for  America. 

It  was  no  doubt  necessity  that  compelled  Mr  Pitt,  in  179T, 
perhaps  the  most  gloomy  and  appalling  era  of  our  whole  na- 
tional history,  to  make  trial  of  a  paper  currency ;  but  there 
can  be  as  little  doubt,  that  the  bold  experiment  then  saved 
Great  Britain  from  ruin  and  bankruptcy.  When  specie  ceased 
being  paid  at  the  Bank  of  England,  the  country,  instead  of 
falling  into  utter  misery,  as  had  been  so  vehemently  predicted, 
rose  triumphant  over  its  difficulties,  and  such  a  strength  was  im- 
parted to  our  productive  powers,  that  we  were  enabled  to  sub* 
sidize  all  the  nations  of  Europe  at  one  period,  and  to  resist  an^ 
conquer  them  at  another.    But  the  death  of  Mr  Pitt,  and  the 
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eubsequent  assasrination  of  his  successor  Mr  Percival,  liavfng 
thrown  the  reins  of  government  into  the  hands  of  the  second 
Lord  Liverpool,  that  nobleman  had  imbibed  from  his  father  the 
idea,  that  gold  only  should  be  fixed  upon  as  the  standard  of  va* 
lue-!— his  Lordship  having  written  a  book  to  recommend  that 
system,  whose  rejection  cost  him  so  much  disappointment  and 
vexation  as  to  be  said  to  have  hastened  his  death.  From  here- 
ditary attachment  to  his  father^s  plan,  the  son  resolved  on  esta- 
blishing it ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  it  was  th^ 
adoption  of  this  system,  which  brought  so  many  and  such  fright- 
ful subsequent  evils  upon  the'  country,  and,  among  others,  the 
panic  of  1825,  by  which  commerce  was  reduced  almost  to  a 
state  of  barter.  He  also  attributed  the  diminution  of  our  ra* 
Tenue,  and  the  ruin  of  our  agricultural  interests,  to  the  same 
cause.  It  also  unquestionably  tended  to  the  unsettling  of  mea^s 
opinions ;  and  the  political  convulsions  of  1882,  whose  effect* 
are  yet  at  work,  and  whose  consequences  it  is  still  impossible  to 
foresee,  may  be  traced  to  the  same  source. 

In  a  preceding  part  of  this  memoir,  we  mentioned  the  esta- 
blishment at  Edinburgh,  in  1791,  of  the  Society  for  the  Iin- 
provement  of  British  Wool,  and  we  also  gave  a  short  account 
of  the  first  sheep-shearing  festival  at  Newhalls  Inn,  near  Queens- 
ferry,  in  the  following  year.  It  should  be  added,  that,  in  imi- 
tation of  it,  similar  meetings  were  instituted  in  Wobum  Abbey 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  at  Holkham  by  Mr  Coke,  and  at 
Workington  by  Mr  Curwen.  By  means  of  these  exhibition^ 
the  first  impetus  to  which  was  given  by  Sir  John,  the  art  of 
i^culture  excited  public  attention,  and  a  knowledge  of  it  be- 
came  fashionable. 

These  sheep  and  cattle  shows  having  succeeded  so  well  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  empire.  Sir  John  Sinclair  felt  anxious  that 
they  should  be  patronised  by  the  great  agricultural  assodatioii 
of  Scotland,  the  Highland  Society ;  and  he  accordingly  pro- 
posed at  a  meeting  of  Directors,  in  1821,  that  the  subject  shoukl 
be  discussed  by  a  committee  of  their  number.  A  favourable 
report  having  been  rendered,  the  committee  recommended  t^ 
the  suggestion  should^  be  acted  on  experimentally  for  one  or 
more  years ;  and,  at  same  time,  submitted^a  list  of  the  premiwn^ 
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which)  in  their  estimation,  might  be  with  most  utility  competed 
for. 

The  first  show  took  place  in  Edinburgh  on  the  S6th  Decem- 
ber 1822,  and  they  were  held  exclusively  there  for  the  four 
succeeding  years,  during  which  time  a  gradual  extenuon  was 
inade  of  the  objects.  At  first  these  were  confined  simply  to  fed 
sheep  and  cattle,  but  latterly  lean  and  breeding  stock  were  in- 
duded,  roots,  seeds,  and  implements  of  husbandry.  In  1826, 
the  show  was  held  at  Glasgow ;  in  1827,  once  more  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  in  1828,  again  at  Glasgow ;  in  1829,  at  Perth ;  in  1830, 
$1  Dumfries;  in  1881,  at  Inverness ;  in  1832,  at  Eelso ;  in  1888» 
at  Stirling ;  in  1834,  at  Aberdeen  ;  and  in  1835,  At  Ayr.  The 
meeting  for  the  present  year  will  be  celebrated  at  Perth.  On 
all  occasions  their  success  has  been  complete,  and,  from  the  ge» 
nerous  encouragement  successively  held  out  by  the  districts  more 
immediately  interested  in  the  exhibitions,  the  pi'emiums  have 
progressively  extended  both  in  their  amount  and  in  their  variety^ 

Besides  the  publications  already  mentioned,  most  of  them  in 
a  way  little  adapted  to  their  plan  and  magnitude,  we  have  be- 
fore us  on  our  table  no  less  than  thirty  pamphlets  and  tracts, 
presented  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  to  the  world  since  1821.  Al- 
though our  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  notice  the  contents  of  the 
three  most  considerable  of  these,  it  may  give  some  faint  idea  of 
the  indefatigability  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's  mind  to  annex  the 
dates  and  titles  of  the  others. 

1.  Hints  as  to  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  managing  the 
Merino  Breed  of  Sheep  in  Caithness,  1821.  2.  Translation  of 
a  Letter  from  Monsieur  de  Dombasle,  President  of  the  Central 
Agricultural  Society  of  Nancy,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Jdin 
Sinclair,  1821.  3.  Plan  for  re-establishing  the  power  and  pro« 
aperity  of  the  Briush  Empire,  by  an  improved  system  of  Circu- 
lation, 1822.  4.  On  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  improvements  of 
which  they  are  susceptible,  1822.  5.  Account  of  the  Transla^ 
tion  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Code  of  Agriculture  into  French,  by 
M.  Mathieu  de  Dombasle  of  Metz,  by  Devilly,  1826.  6.  On 
the  importance  of  Oil  as  a  Manure,  1826.  7.  Political  Axioms, 
pointing  out  the  advantages  of  a  Paper  Circulation,  1828.  8« 
Hints  regarding  the  objects  of  the  extensive  inquiry  that  has 
been  carried  on  into  the  Culture  and  Uses  of  the  Potato,  1828. 

k2 
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9.  Brief  statement  of  the  Corn  Question,  1828.  10.  Flan  for 
enabling  Government  to  reduce  Taxes  to  the  amount  of  four 
millions  Sterling,  1830.  11.  On  the  means  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  industrious  Labourers  in  Husbandry,  and  e& 
fectually  relieving  their  distresses,  1831.  IS.  Resolutions  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  Agricultural  Classes,  1831. 
IS.  On  the  extinction  of  the  Malt  Tax,  1831.  14.  Letter  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  on  the  means  of  alleviating  the 
distresses  with  which  Ireland  is  now  afflicted,  and  preventing 
future  scarcities,  1831.  15.  Thoughts  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
John  Sinclair  regarding  his  proposed  literary  labours,  written 
on  his  birth*day,  1831.  16.  On  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  protecting  the  landed  and  farming  interests  from  the 
ruin  with  which  they  are  now  threatened,  183S.  17.  Letter 
from  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair  to  Thomas  Atwood, 
Esq.  of  Birmingham,  on  the  Currency  question,  1832.  18.  De- 
fence of  Agriculture,  the  final  eiFort  of  an  old  friend  to  the  cause 
of  British  Agriculture,  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  the  seventy- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  183J8.  19.  Account  of  the  origin  of  those 
"  Cattle  Shows,**  and  other  Agricultural  Meetings,  which  have 
tended  to  excite  a  spirit  of  improvement  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, 1833.  SO.  Plan  for  preventing  the  fatal  Political  Revo- 
lution  with  which  we  are  now  threatened,  1833.  SI.  On  the 
necessity  of  preserving  the  Corn  Laws,  and  resisting  with  spirit 
and  energy  any  attempt  to  repeal  them,  1833.  SS.  On  Shell 
Marie  as  a  manure  for  Turnips,  1833.  23.  Hints  on  Vegeta- 
tion, the  agents  necessary  for  the  production  of  plants,  and  those 
which  are  injurious  or  destructive  to  them,  1884.  24.  On  the 
destructive  consequences  that  would  result  from  encouraging  thie 
importation  of  Foreign  Corn,  1835.  25.  Translation  of  Letter 
fnim  M.  Julien  de  Paris  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  1835.  26.  On 
the  necessity  of  a  total  repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax,  the  immense  ad- 
vantages that  would  result  therefrom,  and  the  practicability  of 
the  measure  proved,  1835.  27.  Important  hints,  earnestly  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  Friends  to  Agricul- 
ture, 1835.  An  effectual  means  of  restoring  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  by  the  issuing  of  small  Notes,  convertible  into  sil- 
ver. This  was  Sir  John  Sinclair's  last  effort  in  the  cause  of 
British  prosperity,  and  we  are  uncertain  whether  or  not  it  htm 
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ever  been  published.  The  copy  before  us  is  proof,  and  has  the 
manuscript  alterations  and  additions  of  the  venerable  author. 
Those  on  the  penultimate  page  are  so  tremulously  written  as  to 
be  almost  illegible.  The  two  more  elaborate  treatises,  of  which 
it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  take  some  notice,  are,  one  ^'  On  the  Cul- 
ture  and  Uses  of  the  Potato ;  "♦  and  the  other,  "  Thoughts  on 
Currency,  and  the  means  of  promoting  national  prosperity  by 
the  adoption  of  an  improved  Circulation."  +  We  have  no 
doubt  that  many  others  (for  witness  the  hiatus  from  1828  to 
1826),  of  which  we  have  no  copy,  as  well  as  a  number  of  com- 
munications in  the  periodical  publications,  some  of  which  we 
could  enumerate,  were  the  productions  of  his  ever  active  mind 
during  the  same  period,  which  to  him,  although  that  of  old  age, 
was  not  that  of  idleness. 

In  his  treatise  on  the  potato,  Sir  John  Sinclair  was  at  great 
pains  to  collect  together  sJl  the  information  afloat,  both  regard- 
ing the  cultivation  and  the  uses  of  that  admurable  esculent.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  principal  objection  which  has  been  hi- 
therto urged  against  the  culture  of  the  potato  is  the  great  quan- 
tity  of  putrescent  manure  which  it  requires.  Sir  John,  however, 
thought  the  fact,  on  inquiry,  proved,  that,  by  the  addition  of  salt 
and  gypsum,  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  of  dung  previously 
used  will  raise,  not  only  as  large  a  crop,  but  also  one  of  supe- 
rior quality .{  Sir  John  then  treats  of  the  conversion  of  the  po- 
tato into  meal,  and  on  the  mode  of  manufacturing  bread  by  a 
mixture  of  potato  jelly  with  wheaten  flour.  In  the  various 
chapters  of  the  work,  the  history,  the  varieties,  the  different 
modes  of  culture,  the  distempers  and  accidents,  the  quantity  of 
produce,  the  expenses  of  raising,  and  the  various  modes  of  pre- 
paring the  potato  for  food,  whether  for  man  or  the  lower  ani- 
mals, are  treated  of;  while,  in  the  appendix  to  it,  a  great  quan- 

*  Blackwood ;  Edinburgh^  1828,  pp.  96,  8vo. 

t  Hatchard  and  Son;  London,  1829,  pp.  136,  8vo. 

t  Monsieur  MoUerat,  an  eminent  French  chemist,  foiud  ''  That  the  dung 
of  animals  promotes  the  vegetation  of  the  plant  in  the  stem^  but  that  gypsum, 
mixed  with  Ihe  soil,  produces  a  greater  quantUif  o/roo^.'^^Trait^  des  Fommes 
de  Terre,  par  Messrs  Fajen  et  Chevalier  Paris,  1826. 

Mr  Weston  of  Leicester  made  nearly  the  same  observation  in  England— i^ 
Beport  on  Potatoes,  p.  13. 
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Uty  of  curious  and  valuable  information  is  massed  together  re- 
garding its  qualities,  and  their  adaptation  to  useful  purposes. 

The  treatise  entitled  "  Thoughts  on  Currency,''  was  pub- 
lished in  the  following  year,  18^,  and  shews  alike  the  flexibili- 
ty, as  well  as  the  industry,  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's  mind.  He  sets 
out  with  the  preliminary  maxims,  that  when  a  low  price  of  gold 
U  established  in  this  country,  and  gold  is  the  sole  standard  of 
value,  it  virtually  fixes  by  law  a  price,  equally  low,  on  all  com* 
modities,  and  every  species  of  property  ;  and  that  foreigners,  in 
particular,  will  not  give  us  high  prices  for  our  productions,  if 
they  are  enabled  to  pay  for  them  in  gold,  fixed  by  law  at  a  low 
price.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  John  sets  it  down,  that  a  high 
price  of  gold  fixed  by  law,  is  a  certain  means  of  maintaining  oui! 
commodities  at  high  prices,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  re- 
venue, and  of  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  other  pro- 
ductive classes,  whose  interest  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  every 
government  to  promote.  He  then  proceeds  to  argue,  that  the 
maintaining  high  prices  here,  if  accompanied  with  a  high  price 
of  silver  or  gold,  would  not  prevent  our  selling  British  produce 
and  manufactures  at  low  prices  on  the  Continent ;  because  high 
prices  in  paper  here,  would  in  reality  be  low  prices  in  a  foreign 
country,  with  a  metallic  currency.  Thus,  if  gold  be  the  gene« 
ral  medium  of  exchange  among  commercial  nations,  and  is  worth 
L.5  with  us,  it  may  be  sold,  without  loss,  for  L.4  on  the  Con- 
tinent, producing  the  same  quantity  of  the  common  medium  of 
exchange.  Sir  John  then  follows  out  this  argument,  by  stating, 
that  the  adoption  of  a  high  standard  for  the  precious  metals, 
and  depending  principally  on  a  paper  circulation,  leads  to  a  pro- 
tection of  our  domestic  industry — ^benefits  greatly  our  export 
trade — and  effectually  prevents  smuggling  of  silk  and  other  fo- 
reign articles ;  and  he  concludes  with  expressing  the  belief,  that 
other  nations  would  not  be  under  the  necessity,  were  this  sys- 
tem adopted,  of  enacting  those  "  hostile  tariffs^  as  a  security 
for  their  circulation,  by  which  our  commerce  is  undermined,  and 
shorn  of  the  advantages  it  would  otherwise  confer  on  the  na- 
tion. 

In  discussing  the  subject-matter  of  his  treatise,  the  author 
proceeds,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  the  nature  and  advan- 
tages of  a  metallic  currency,  then  those  of  a  paper  circulation; 
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and  concludes  with  explaining  the  principles  of  a  system,  by 
which  the  advantages  of  both,  without  the  disadvantages  of 
either,  may  be  obtained.  In  short,  Sir  John  thought^  it  incon* 
testibly,  proved,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  rich  countiy  to  afford 
high  prices  for  its  agricultural  and  other  productions,  to  give 
high  wages  to  woricmen,  and  to  pay  high  taxes  to  govetmment  \ 
in  short,  to  be  a  great  and  prosperous  nation  by  having  a  paper 
currency  convertible  into  the  fnrecious  metals  at  a  high  standarc^ 
and  without  the  risk  of  suffering  any  loss  in  its  oommeiciat 
transactions  with  other  nations,  or  being  liable  to  hostile  tariffsi 

We  had  expected  to  have  brought  this  Memoir  of  Sir  John 
SindtoT  to  a  oondusion  in  this  number,  but  even  in  the  very  gd« 
nersl  survey  of  his  life  and  labours  that  we  have  necessarily  Ibl^ 
ken,  we  find  it  impossible  to  do  so  without  extending  the  pre«. 
sent  section  to  a  disproportionate  length ;  we  must  therefore  r^d 
serve  the  remainder  of  our  facts  and  observations  till  the  public 
eation  of  our  next  To  those  who  have  followed  us  thus  far 
with  some  degree  of  interest  in  the  history  of  this  great  and 
good  man,  it  will  be  gratifying  to  learn,  that  a  life  of  Sir  John, 
•n  a  scale  adequate  to  its  merits,  is  now  in  the  course  of  pre* 
paration,  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  John  Sinclair,  A.  M.  Oxon.^ 
F.R.  S.  E.,  in  which  a  variety  of  letters,  to  and  from  many  oC 
the  most  distinguished  characters  of  the  last  half  century,  will 
be  necessarily  included.  The  work  cannot  fail,  especially  in 
Nich  hands,  to  prove  one  of  great  interest  and  importance* 

fTobe  oonduded  in  ntsri  Number,) 
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ON  THE  WINTER  MANAGEMENT  OF  POTATOES. 

r 

By  Mr  Towxas,  Author  of  the  Domestic  Gardener^s  Manual 

A  GBEAT  deal  has  been  written  upon  the  failure  of  potato 
crops,  and  many  contradictory  opinions  have  been  hazarded* 
The  fact  appears  simply  to  be  this :  if  fiulure  from  (Useaae  have 
taken  place,  the  evil  has  been  local,  or  nearly  so,  from  a  speciei 
of  endemic,  whose  ravages  were  confined  to  certain  districts,  and 
dependent  upon  causes  not  in  general  operation.  I  have  never 
witnessed  such  a  failure ;  nor  have  I  seen,  nor  corresponded 
with,  any  person  who  has  traced  its  effects ;  but  one  solitary  in* 
stance  of  a  total  loss  of  a  variety  occurred  to  me  in  ISSfi,  undcff 
circumstances  so  extraordinary,  that  I  think  it  desirable  to  do* 
scribe  them  before  I  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  chief 
subject  of  this  article. 

In  1834  I  received  from  a  friend  three  or  four  potatoeSp 
which  were  said  to  be  well  adapted  to  garden  culture,  but  not 
very  suitable  to  the  field.  The  skin  was^almost  black,  in  some 
parts  approaching  to  a  deep  mulberry  tint ;  the  form  very  goody 
round  and  perfect ;  the  tuber  was  tolerably  well  supplied  with 
eyes,  but  the  size  of  it  was  rather  small.  The  potato,  when 
boiled,  was  good  flavoured,  mealy,  and  its  colour  almost  white. 
The  four  potatoes  yielded  a  crop  sufficient  to  plant  one  entire 
row,  about  seven  yards  long,  the  tubers  being  uncut,  and  (doeed 
six  inches  apart.  The  soil  of  the  plot  (it  was  in  a  garden)  was 
a  sandy  loam,  strong,  and  naturally  binding,  which  texture,  my 
experience  teaches  me,  is  always  found  whenever  a  very  large 
proportion  of  coarsish,  gravelly  sand  exists  in  a  soil  that  contains 
more  chalk  than  alumen  (the  matter  of  clay).  The  purest  and 
most  unctuous  loams  appear,  by  my  analysis,  to  abound  with 
fine  soft  sand  (siliceous  earth),  and  but  little  coarse  gravelly 
matter.  However,  the  loam  I  employed,  which  had  been 
trenched  some  years  ago  to  the  depth  of  twenty  inches,  and  ma- 
nured in  routine  sufficiently  for  most  crops,  was  exceedingly  suit- 
able to  the  potato,  and  was  planted  with  three  early  varieties  of 
that  vegetable,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  row  which  contained 
the  black  tubers  alluded  to.    The  rows  were  formed  about  one 
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yard  asunder,  and  thus  every  variety  may  be  said  to  liave  beai 
planted  in  the  same  soil,  and  subjected  to  the  same  treatment. 

The  plot  was  planted  very  early  in  the  season ;  and  this  leads 
me  to  remark,  that  no  advantage  appears  to  be  derived  from 
such  a  practice,  for  the  tubers  remained  long  inert,  and  did  not 
y^etate  till  the  usual  period,  when  the  sun  acquired  power,  and 
produced  that  degree  of  moist  temperature  which  the  potato 
fequires ;  in  fact,  I  found  that  those  tubers  which  were  put  into 
the  ground  late  in  March,  or  early  in  April,  were  excited  equal* 
ly  soon  as  others  which  were  set  in  February. 

All  the  varieties,  however,  rose  with  equally  apparent  strength 
and  vigour ;  and  the  blacks  produced  as  perfect  and  well  deve- 
loped a  row  of  shoots  as  any  of  their  competitors ;  and  these  con- 
tinued to  thrive  till  they  attained  the  height  of  five  or  six  inches, 
then  a  change  of  colour  became  manifest,  and  the  leaves,  instead 
of  retaining  the  dark  healthy  hue  natural  to  the  variety,  as- 
sumed that  of  a  sickly  yellow :  growth  ceased,  the  plants  stood 
still,  and,  though  they  appeared  to  live  during  two  months, 
dwindled  gradually,  and  at  length  died  away,  and  vanished.  In 
the  mean  time,  every  ordinary  care  was  employed  to  excite  ve^ 
getation ;  the  ground  was  lightly  digged,  hoed,  kept  clean ;  and 
a  portion  of  light  earth  brought  up  to  and  about  the  stems :  but 
all  was  to  no  purpose.  The  other  early  varieties  progressed 
luxuriantly,  and  yielded  fine  and  healthy  potatoes,  during  July 
and  August.  When,  however,  the  ground  occupied  by  the  dis* 
eased  roots  was  examined  at  the  period  of  the  final  digging,  noi 
a  single  vestige  of  a  potato  could  be  traced — all  had  vanished ; 
and  thus  the  destruction  was  found  to  have  been  complete.  The 
phenomenon — ^for  such  I  regard  it^^appears  inexplicable ;  I  do 
not  perceive  a  cause  whereby  to  account  for  it ;  it  is  involved  in 
mystery;  for  although  the  drought  of  summer  produced  the 
effect  of  diminishing  the  yield  of  aU  the  late  crops,  I  had  not  in 
any  part  of  my  grounds  another  instance  of  failure  from  dis« 


If  the  destruction  complained  of  in  the  north  of  England 
were  not  caused  by  a  peculiar  local  agency,  it  had  its  origin,  I 
presume,  in  some  improper  treatment  of  the  seed-potatoes  at  the 
time  of  digging,  or  during  the  succeeding  winter.  If  a  potato 
crop  ripen  late  in  October  or  in  November,  there  exists  a  great 
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probability  that  the  tubers  will  be  exposed  to  some  degree  of 
frost ;  and  if^  after  a  fine  clear  day,  when  a  eonaderable  quantt^ 
ty  has  been  dug  up  and  lies  exposed,  the  thermometier,  about 
Bun-«et,  fall  to  a  degree  or  two  below  ^Air/^-too— dhe  treetmgt 
point — the  skin  of  the  potatoes,  being  in  a  moist  state,  will  bi 
covered  with  frosty  rime,  and  after  a  very  short  expostire  be^ 
t3ome  decomposed.     This  accident  occurred  once  to  me  wbeit  { 
was  taking  up  a  valuable  seed-stock  of  several  new  varietid 
which  I  had  received  from  the  President  of  the  Horticultulial 
Society,  and  wished  to  retain  in  separate  heaps  till  they  could  b^ 
stored  away  and  properly  marked.    Three  degrees  of  frost  took 
place  before  the  twilight  set  in,  and  though  every  exertion,  coiii 
si^tent  with  the  required  attention  to  sorting,  wan  made  to  house 
them,  numbers  glittered  with  frosty  crustation.     In  the  ensuing 
season,  when  we  began  to  plant,  I  found  the  cuticle  gone  cat 
abraded,  and  the  pulp  rotten  in  many  placed     The  eyes  of  po* 
tatoes  so  decomposed  become  affected ;  they  are  either  inert,  oe 
protrude  poor  weakly'sprouts,  which  never  succeed  in  their  fu* 
ture  growth,  and  cannot  -  possibly  yield  healthy  tubers.     I  am 
certain  that  numbers  of  frosted  defective  sets  are  planted ;  and 
if  it  so  happen  that  the  whole  of  the  seed-stock  be  more  or  less 
affected,  it  will  always  be  wise  economy  to  plant  the  potatoes 
entire;  for  though  three-fourths  of  the  germs  may  be  inert,  otm 
or  two  that  are  sound  may  remain ;  whereas  blanks  must  occwf 
in  the  rows  where  cut  sets  that  have  diseased  eyes  diall  be  em- 
ployed. 

In  collecting  a  large  plot  of  potatoes,  the  judgmoit  of  the  far- 
mer must  direct  him  in  employing  an  appropriate  method  of 
protection ;  but  as  a  perfectly  dry  condition  of  the  skin  is  the 
greatest  means  of  security,  the  roots  ought  to  be  placed  under 
cover  of  an  open  shed,  if  possible,  till  the  moisture  evaporate  9 
a  common  sheet  let  down  in  front  of  the  opening  during  a  keen 
night  will  effectually  secure  the  potatoes,  because  they  cannot 
be  kept  too  cool,  provided  they  be  screened  from  actual  frost.  - 
Heat  and  moisture  are  the  agents  which  stimulate  vegetation ; 
light  is  the  element  of  colour  and  maturity ;  these  are  fjEu:ts  now 
acknowledged  by  the  wisest  physiologist,  and  confirmed  by  tha 
experience  of  every  day :  hence  we  are  taught  that  preseryatiGii 
of  potatoes,  dengned  either  for  food  or  future  cullivatioiiy  must 
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depend  on  the  absence  of  these  stimulating  agents.  It  appears 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  ordinary  practice  of  "  pitting,^  that 
is,  of  burying  the  store  in  broad  trenches,  coated  with  straw  and 
oorered  with  a  ridge  of  earth,  is  very  far  from  judicious.  The 
ground  is  always  more  or  less  moist,  it  is  also  warm  enough  to 
produce  some  degree  of  stimulus;  and  thus,  after  the  ridges 
have  been  exposed  to  the  rains  of  an  entire  winter,  and  the  earth 
CD  every  side  becomes  saturated  by  water,  it  is  evident  that  the 
lining  of  straw,  or  other  vegetable  decomposable  matter,  wiil  be 
acted  upon,  and  tend  to  produce  heat  The  potatoes  therefore 
push,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  circumstance,  at  the  opening  of  h 
pit,  to  see  the  whcrfe  surface  of  the  potato  stock  covered  with  a 
matting  of  long  white  shoots,  every  one  of  which  has  been  pro- 
truded at  the  expense  of  the  pulpy  nutritive  substance  of  the 
roots.  If  pits  be  employed,  it  would  always  be  wise  to  dig 
them  in  a  dry  spot  of  ground,  protected  by  a  covering  roof  of 
some  kind  or  other.  Water  should  be  excluded,  and  the  roof 
will  also  prevent  much  of  the  operation  of  frost ;  but  the  great- 
est security  will  be  obtained  by  excavating  the  dry  earthen-floor 
of  some  bam  or  out-house,  prepared  for  the  express  purpose ; 
if  the  potatoes  be  laid  upon  dry  ground,  a  little  below  the  sur- 
fiice  level,  and  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  perfectly  dry  litter 
or  sand,  no  frost  of  ordinary  character  can  injure  them.  In 
fact,  the  potato  will  support  a  great  degree  of  cold,  as  I  have 
amply  proved  during  the  last  fitfully  severe  winter.  I  deposited 
my  seed.store  of  early  kidneys  at  first  in  a  temperate  cellar,  but 
perceiving  that  the  eyes  began  to  break,  though  the  heat  was 
seldom  idbove  45  degrees,  I  had  them  removed  to  and  laid  on 
the  floor  of  a  barn ;  before  they  were  properly  secured,  frost  of 
extreme  severity  occurred,  the  mercury  descended  15  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point,  and  some  of  the  exposed  roots  were 
more  or  less  coated  with  rime.  They  were  then  covered  with 
straw  and  sacks ;  some  also  were  put  into  chests  with  dry  hay ; 
but  every  precaution  was  employed  to  prevent  the  accession  of 
heat.  The  atmosphere  of  the  barn  (which  was  frequently  bpen 
during  six  hours  of  the  day)  was  on  several  occasions  cooled  far 
bebw  the  freezing  degree  of  Fahrenheit,  yet  when  the  tubers 
were  examined  in  March,  they  were  found  in  so.  perfect  a  state 
that  I  hesitated  not  to  plant  the  whole  of  them ;  all^  however. 
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were  put  into  the  ground  entire,  and  they  vegetated  with  ex- 
treme regularity. 

We  cannot,  perhaps,  refer  to  Mr  Cobbett  as  to  an  unques- 
tionable authority ;  but  he  resided  so  long  in  America,  that  his 
evidence,  when  it  accords  with  that  of  others,  must  be  received 
as  adding  force  to  the  facts  adduced.  Now,  he  states,  that  ap- 
ples frozen  as  hard  as  stones  by  the  seveire  frosts  of  the  climate, 
receive  no  injury  provided  they  be  subsequently  thawed  in  the 
dark.  An  observant  gentleman,  who  was  for  years  a  surgeon  in 
the  army,  and  served  in  Canada  and  the  neighbouring  States, 
assured  me  that  a  linen  sheet  thrown  around  the  fruit,  so  as 
completely  to  cover  it,  was  found  effectually  to  secure  it  in  idtua- 
tions  wherein  the  severity  of  the  frost  could  not  be  guarded 
against  by  any  number  of  blankets.  In  France,  also,  where  the 
winters  are  extremely  keen,  but  not  damp,  as  those  of  our 
islands,  apples  are  placed  upon  shelves  ranging  one  above  the 
other,  in  cold  bams  or  other  erections,  capable  of  being  venti- 
lated at  pleasure.  A  curtain  is  let  down  in  front  of  these  shelves, 
so  as  entirely  to  screen  them  and  the  fruit,  and  the  latter  is  e£- 
fectually  preserved.  Linen  or  silk  is  to  be  preferred  to  cotton 
or  woollen ;  but  how  a  fabric  so  thin  in  texture  can  act,  is  a 
subject  which  merits  the  attentive  investigation  of  the  philoso- 
pher. I  recite  the  fact  on  the  authority  of  the  gentleman  above 
alluded  to,  because  he  witnessed  the  practice  during  the  mardi 
of  the  British  forces  through  the  south  and  west  of  France  in 
1814. 

I  am  unable  to  speak  confidently  of  the  success  which  would 
attend  a  similar  method  applied  to  the  preservation  of  potatoes; 
apples  are  matured  JruH ;  potatoes  are  a  sort  of  underground 
receptacles  of  systems  of  life ;  each  eye  is  endowed  with  the  vi* 
tal  principle ;  but  certain  I  am,  that  these  eyes  have  endured, 
and  will  support  a  degree  of  cold,  which  is  scarcely  a  degree 
above  the  freezing  point  of  Fahrenheit.  The  great  points  to 
be  observed,  are  a  degree  of  cold  which  shall  keep  the  eyes  or 
budif  silent,  with  entire  absence  of  moisture.  In  some  future 
paper  of  my  horticultural  series,  I  propose  to  describe  a  method 
of  planting  which  I  have  adopted  with  all  my  early  crops  of  the 
present  year,  in  order  to  provide  for  a  due  and  complete  protec- 
tion from  spring  frost,  and  from  drought  during  the  succeedinj^ 
summer ;  it  has  answered  my  most  sanguine  expectations  to  this 
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ime,  but  it  would  be  premature  to  write  more  confidently  till  I 
pritness  the  final  result. 

Potatoes  are  so  extremely  valuable  to  the  farmer,  to  the  cot- 
tager, and  to  the  public  at  large,  that  it  behoves  every  one  who 
A  in  any  degree  taught  by  experience,  to  communicate,  as  far 
is  his  abilities  may  enable  him  to  do  so,  any  mode  of  culture  or 
of  keeping  the  root  during  winter,  which  he  has  found  to  in- 
crease the  yie2ff,  or  to  secure  the  store  in  a  sound  and  healthy 
condition.  Much  has  been  conjectured  and  written  concerning 
Atmosphere,  predisposing  causes  of  decay,  of  depredations  by 
worms  or  other  insects,  of  diseased  sced-stock,  and  so  forth. 
Each  of  tliese  causes,  and  many  others,  may  have  operated  in- 
juriously in  some  places,  and  under  certain  peculiar  circum« 
stances ;  but  to  me  it  appears  highly  probable,  that  injury  from 
frost  prior  to  housing,  and  subsequently  the  exposure  to  too 
great  a  degree  of  heat  in  moist  situations,  have  generally  been 
the  proximate  causes  of  the  mischief  complained  of.  If  the 
farmer  could  be  prevailed  with  to  change  his  practice  in  the 
field  ;  to  carry  his  crop,  in  detail,  before  the  hour  of  sun-set  to 
some  dry  airy  shed  or  shieling ;  and,  after  the  potatoes  have  be- 
come perfectly  dry,  to  store  them  up  in  a  building  similar  to 
that  employed  by  the  best  gardeners  in  large  establishments  for 
the  preservation  of  apples  and  pears,  one  which  is  walled  round, 
and  roofed  so  as  eiFectually  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  actual  frost, 
but  latticed  for  the  admission  of  air  and  the  obstruction  of  light, 
he  would  find  his  account  in  the  alterations. 

I  have  said  enough  upon  general  principles,  and  any  man  of 
acute  observation  may  improve  upon  them  as  far  as  concerns 
local  conveniences ;  in  the  mean  time,  it  would  gratify  me  very 
much  could  I  induce  Mr  A.  Gorrie  to  take  up  the  subject ;  he 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  climate  of  Scotland,  and  is  intimate- 
ly versed  in  the  practical  science  of  gardening,  as  respects  North 
Britain.  No  one  can  peruse  his  papers  without  deriving  plea- 
sure and  instruction  from  them ;  and,  individually,  I  have  been 
so  flattered  by  the  expression  of  his  kindly  feeling,  that  I  am 
induced  to  hope  he  will,  at  my  appeal,  come  forward  to  investi- 
gate a  subject  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  liveliest  interest 
in  the  mind  of  every  one  who  has  the  welfare  of  the  labouring 
population  at  heart ;  for  next  in  order  to  the  cereal  crops,  the 
potato  claims  the  utmost  care  of  the  patriotic  agriculturist. 
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AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES* 
By  Mr  G.  Mackillop,  Hobart  Town. 

In  January  1835,  I  made  a  visit  to  New  South  Wales,  and 
during  my  voyage  to  Sydney  wrote  an  account  of  Van  Diemen^s 
Land,  which  I  shall  here  insert  verbatim. 

Climate. — In  Hobart  Town,  where  I  have  been  residing,  the 
climate  is  most  salubrious.  In  winter  it  is  like  that  of  Boine: 
in  summer  it  is  more  like  that  of  Switzerland,  the  heat  of  a  sitiuk 
tion  <^  sub  curru  nimium  propinqui  solis,^  being  tempered  by  the 
breezes  from  the  neighbouring  mountain.  The  only  thing  to 
be  complained  of,  is  the  sudden  and  extensive  falls  in  the  tem- 
perature, occasioned  by  gusts  of  wind  from  Mount  WdlingUn 
in  its  vicinity,  and  which  induce  rheumatism  in  persons  subject 
to  that  complaint.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  climate  may 
truly  be  pronounced  excellent,  so  far  as  health  is  concerned. 

The  districts  farthest  to  the  westward  which  have  yet  been 
settled,  being  high  and  more  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
prevailing  south-west  winds,  from  the  frozen  ocean,  than  the  rest 
of  the  settled  country,  have  been  found  to  be  subject  to  frostSi 
even  in  the  middle  of  summer ;  and  hence  the  great  disappoint- 
ment to  the  farmers  in  these  quarters,  from  injury  done  to  their 
wheat  and  potato  crops  by  it.  Crops,  indeed,  in  high  and  ex*\ 
posed  situations,  all  over  the  island,  are  subject  to  be  attacked  by 
frost ;  but,  as  I  have  said  already,  those  on  the  west  side  of  it 
are  most  particularly  so. 

You  will  observe,  from  what  I  am  about  to  state,  the  pro- 
spects of  sheep  farmers  in  the  colony  have  been  improving  ra{Md- 
ly  in  the  course  of  the  last  five  or  six  years.  So  late  as  18S7-*^ 
mutton  was  often  nearly  unsaleable,  and  wool  was  scarcely  ever 
thought  worth  the  expense  of  shipment ;  and  the  newspapers 
were  filled  with  advertisements  announcing  sales  of  land  by  tbe 
Slicriff.  Now  things  are  very  different.  I  paid  my  butcher  in 
Hobart  Town  6^d.  per  lb.  for  mutton  from  April  to  December 
last,  taking  a  whole  sheep  at  a  time.  It  is  now  at  5^.,  but 
will  again,  it  is  expected,  be  over  6d.  per  lb.  during  the  ensuing 
winter. 

.    The  clip  of  the  present  seascxi^s  woci  is  in  course  of  sbipmenty 
and  will  amount  to  two  millions  of  pounds  weighL  What  is  soU 


here  brings  Is.  to  Is.  8d.  per  lb.,  according  to  quality ;  and  what 
goes  home  on  the  grower'^s  account,  it  is  expected,  will  bring 
equally  remunerating  prices.  It  is  all  usually  shipped  to  Eng- 
limd,  the  few  American  ships  which  sometimes  touch  here  with 
flour,  &c.,  having  as  yet  exported  very  little. 

Land  has  also  very  much  increased  in  value  in  the  last  six 
years.  Before  18S8,  at  sales  by  the  Sheriff,  it  was  often  sold 
outright  at  6d.  per  acre,  as  it  is  still  doing  at  Swan  River.  Now. 
good  sheep-runs,  though  not  fenced,  are  worth  from  15s.  to  20s. 
per  acre;  and  some  runs  have  been  sold  as  high  as  S5s.  to  S8s., 
w^I  mean  without  fences,  or  buildings  of  any  description. 

It  will  readily  be  understood,  from  what  I  have  said,  that 
most  of  the  colonists,  who  were  large  proprietors  of  land  and 
flheep  ten  to  fifteen  years  ago,  arc  now  men  of  large  property. 
Many,  in  short,  who  came  to  the  colony  with  only  L.  500  to  be- 
gin, and  were  frugal  at  starting,  are  now  worth  L.10,000  to 
L.  15,000 ;  some  of  them  even  double  the  latter  amount. 

Even  at  present  the  prospects  for  a  person  wishing  to  turn  his 
littention  to  sheep-farming  are  favourable ;  but  then  he  must 
have  capital  to  begin  with,  to  avoid  the  high  interest  given  here 
for  money.  A  farm,  for  instance,  of  3000  acres  would  cost  say 
L.  8000,  and  2000  improved  young  ewes  L.  1600.  The  annual 
returns  from  this  stock  of  L.  4600  would  be  about  L.400  from 
wool  this  time  next  year,  and  about  1600  to  1800  lambs,  to  be 
dropt  in  August  or  September  next,  would  be  worth,  eighteen 
months  hence,  say  1700  at  15s.,  L.  1275.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
very  rough  estimate,  for  I  have  not  entered  into  the  detail  of 
the  expenses  that  would  be  incurred  for  shepherds,  rams,  pro- 
vbions,  &c. ;  nor  have  I  made  any  allowances  for  losses  by  deaths 
or  thefts.  Still  it  must  be  evident  to  any  oue  who  has  turned 
his  attention  to  this  branch  of  farming,  that,  taking  the  above 
data  for  granted,  the  prospects  of  profit  by  sheep-farming  in  Van, 
Diemen^s  Land  are  sufficiently  encouraging  to  satisfy  any  mode- 
rate man. 

In  some  parts  of  New  South  Wales  land  is  to  be  got  on  much 
easier  terms  than  in  Van  Diemen^s  Land  ;  that  is,  it  is  occupied 
ad  libitum  in  the  fine  districts,  without  the  bounds  of  that  part 
of  the  colonies  which  is  at  present  liable  to  be  sold,  without  rent 
or  fee  of  any  kind  ;  but  then,  to  get  to  these  parts  of  the  colony,. 
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the  emigrant  must  travel  150  or  SOO  miles  into  the  intericn-: 
hence  the  expense  of  bringing  his  wool  and  fat  sheep  to  market 
is  very  considerable ;  and  even  where  his  sheep  are  brought  to 
Sydney  (owing  to  the  immense  numbei^f  bullocks  now  in  that 
colony),  his  mutton  is  not  worth  half  so  much  as  it  would  bring 
in  Hobart  Town. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  losses  by  sheep-stealing.  In  a 
thickly  wooded  country  like  Van  Diemen^s  Land,  as  large  as 
Ireland,  and  consisting  almost  entirely  of  hills,  with  valleys  of 
no  great  dimensions  between,  and  where  the  free,  in  proportion 
to  the  prisoner  population,  in  the  interior  is  very  few  indeed,  it 
cannot,  I  think,  be  considered  extraordinary  that  both  sheep  and 
cattle  stealing  should  be  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent.  The 
dq)redations  are  said  to  be  frequently  committed  with  the  con- 
nivance of  convict  shepherds ;  but  as  free  shepherds  are  now  to 
be  had  at  L.  S5  per  annum,  and  as  one  good  one  usually  takes 
care  of  from  700  to  1000  sheep,  it  appears  bad  economy  in  any 
one  to  employ  a  convict  in  that  capacity,  unless  he  should  have 
some  particularly  good  qualities  to  recommend  him.  As  the 
free  population  of  the  island  increases,  there  will  be  greater  dif- 
ficulty in  transporting  and  disposing  of  stolen  sheep  or  cattle, 
and  then,  too,  the  Kob  Roy  gentry  will  be  better  looked  after 
than  they  can  be  at  present. 

Grain, — Of  this  branch  of  farming  I  need  say  little.  The 
population  of  the  island  is  only  about  40,000  souls,  and  as  there 
is,  generally  speaking,  no  market  to  which  wheat  can  be  export- 
ed, only  enough  is  produced  for  the  use  of  the  island.  The 
usual  price  of  wheat  is  4s.  6d.  to  7s.  per  bushel,  but  owing  to 
long  continued  drought  during  the  summer  of  1838-S4,  the 
crop  was  very  scanty,  and  wheat  was  in  consequence  in  Hobart 
Town  and  all  over  the  island  at  15s.  to  SOs.  per  bushel  during 
the  last  six  months  of  last  year.  This  is  the  first  severe  drought 
the  island  has  experienced  since  it  has  been  an  English  colony. 
It  is  capable  of  producing  grain  for  one  or  two  millions  of  inha- 
bitants instead  of  forty  thousand. 

Commerce. — The  commercial  dealings  of  Van  Diemcn^s  Land, 
exclusive  of  its  trade  with  England,  are  not  of  great  exteut 
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About  thirty  boats  are  engaged  during  a  part  of  the  year  fishing 
for  black  whales  in  the  bays  on  the  east  side  of  the  island.     The 
quantity  of  oil  brought  to  Hobart  Town  last  year  was  about 
1000  tons,  and  which  has  since  been  shipped  to  England. ^HRve 
or  six  vessels  belonging  to  Hobart  Town  are  usually  engi^gcd  ih^ 
sperm-whaling,*  ten  or  fifteen  more  in  trading  to  New  Zealand,^ 
Mauritius,  Sydney,  &c.     There  were  16,000  chests  of  tea  ship- 
ped from  Canton  for  these  colonies  last  year ;  about  10,000  chests 
for  Sydney,  and  the  rest  for  Van  Diemen's  Land.     This  tea 
was  paid  for  in  Canton,  chiefly  by  bills  drawn  by  the  commis-' 
sanes  of  these  colonies  on  his  Majesty^s  Treasury,  as  at  present; 
they  produce  nothing  suitable  to  the  China  markets.     During' 
the  same  period  about  SdOO  tons  of  sugar  were  imported  ibto 
Van  Diemen^s  Land  from  Mauritius,  besides  a  small  quantity' 
from  Calcutta  and  Java.     In  return  for  the  sugar  from  Mau- 
ritius, sometimes  wheat  and  Sydney  salted  beef  are  sent ;  but  it, 
as  well  as  the  sugar  and  rum  from  Calcutta,  is  chiefly  paid  for^ 
by  bills  on  his  Majesty's  Treasury,  drawn  to  meet  the  expenses' 
of  the  prisoner  population  in  the  colonies, — by  priviite  bills  on 
London,  drawn  against  consignments  of  wool  and  oil  sent  there,  * 
— and  by  bills  on  England  by  immigrants,  on  letters  of  credit 
brought  with  them  from  thence. 

Banksy  Currency^  4"^. — The  profits  by  sheep-farming  having* 
been  for  the  last  few  years  as  already  described,  it  has  of  course 
been  the  aim  of  almost  every  farmer  to  embark  as.  much  capital 
in  his  business  as  he  could  readily  command  ;  hence  ready  mo- 
ney has  been  in  great  request,  and  the  price  often  paid  for  it 
would,  in  England,  have  been  reckoned  usurious, — 15,  SO,  and 
even  SO  per  cent,  per  annum  being  often  given  for  it.  Ten  to 
twelve  per  cent,  are  reckoned  rates  quite  en  conscience — 10  per 
cent,  being  the  rate  at  which  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  discount. 

*  There  are  upwards  of  forty  sperm  whalers  belonging  to  the  port  of  Syd* 
ney.  The  port  of  Hobart  Town  is  perhaps  as  well  adapted  for  this  branch  of 
commerce  as  that  of  the  other  colony.  The  only  reasons,  therefore,  I  ath 
aware  of  for  there  being  so  many  more  whalers  there  than  here  are,  that 
aalted  provisions  are  generally  much  cheaper  there,  and  that  New  South 
llV'ales  being  a  much  older  settlement  than  this,  capital  has  had  time  to  ac- 
cumulate there  for  such  purposes ;  whereas  all  the  little  capital  we  have  yet 
liere  Is  fbUy  required  for  sheep^hnataig  ar.d  other  Ideal  purposes. 
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Two  of  these  bauks  have  been  in  existence  for  the  last  eight 
years,  and  have  always  divided  14  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  up- 
wards, on  their  p£ud-up  capital, — that  of  the  Van  Diemen  Land 
Bank  being  L.  40,000, — that  of  the  Derwent  Bank  was  formeri- 
ly  the  same,  but  is  now  L.  60,000,  beside  L.  40,000  in  progress 
of  payment.  The  Commercial  Bank  was  only  lately  established, 
with  a  smaller  capital  than,  I  believe,  either  of  the  other  two ; 
and  a  branch  of  another  bank,  now  forming  in  London  for  these 
colonies  is  also  talked  of.  Its  plans  have  not  yet  been  fully  de- 
veloped to  the  public ;  but  if,  as  is  reported  in  the  Hobart  Town 
newspapers,  the  paid-up  capital  be  only  L.100,000,  for  estar 
blishments  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  South  Wales,  and 
Van  Dicmen^s  Land,  and  the  shares  be  nearly  all  in  the  hands 
of  parties  in  England,  I  suspect  it  will  be  wanting  in  local  ish 
fluence  and  connections.  The  old  banks  in  Hobart  Town  have 
been  well  managed,  have  made  few  bad  debts,  and  afford  a  fair 
object  of  speculation  to  parties  turning  their  attention  to  theSQ 
colonies  for  an  investment  of  spare  funds.  Many  of  the  parties 
connected  with  them  are  men  of  large  property,  and  hence  they 
have  a  degree  of  stability  and  credit  they  would  not  poeaess 
solely  from  the  amount  of  their  paid-up  capital. 

As  I  am  now  on  the  subject  of  money,  I  may  as  well  say,  re- 
mittances can  best  be  made  by  colonists  coming  from  England 
in  specie,  as  there  is  some  difficulty  in  negotiating  any  but  Go- 
vernment bills  in  Hobart  Town.  Sovereigns  have  long  com* 
mandeda  premium  of  1  per  cent,  at  the  banks;  and  Spanish' 
dollars,  as  well  as  those  of  the  North  and  South  American  Stalely 
are  now  current  at  4s.  4d. ;  so  that,  if  silver  be  low  in  Eqgland,. 
these  would  make  a  better  remittance  than  sovereigns.  There 
is  no  premium,  however,  to  be  got  for  them  at  the  bank9> 

Several  immigrants  have  lately  brought  from  home  bank  poifr* 
bills,  drawn  by  different  banks  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  on  tbeir 
agents  in  London.  In  this  way  the  party  making  the  remit- 
tance, it  is  understood,  gains  a  small  interest  on  the  funds  lodged 
in  the  bank,  till  the  bill  be  paid  in  London.  If  this  counie  ba. 
resorted  to  in  future,  instead  of  a  bank-post  bill,  a  regular  aeltC 
bills  of  exchange  should  be  taken,  as  such  would  be  much  flMi# 
readily  negotiated  than  a  smgle  bank-post  bill :  if  the  sEum  to  be 
remitted  be  large„  it  wQuld  be  preferable  to  buve  the  anouatiBi 
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sets  of  Li  100  to  L.  300,  as  small  bills  of  this  kiod  are  more  in 
demand. 

Many  descriptions  of  goods  from  England  generally  pay  well 
in  Van  Diemen^s  Land ;  but  unless  the  emigrant  be  well  ao 
quainted  with  the  wants  of  the  market,  and  the  quantity  of  su^k 
plies  that  have  lately  gone  to  it,  it  would  be  dangerous  fi^  him 
to  embark  in  this  business,  which,  in  short,  requires  a  nntiute. 
ness  of  information  not  to  be  found  in  a  rough  sketch  like  this^ 

PoUce.'^This  is  a  serious  matter  for  the  consideration  of  any 
one  embarking  to  a  penal  settlement.  Before  I  left  Ei^land,  I 
had  often  seen  it  stated  in  books  published  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land^  that  the  police  was  there  so  efficient,  that  both  person  and 
property  were  as  safe  as  at  home.  Hobart  Town  contuns 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  one  has  only  to  attend  its  police  office 
any  morning  in  the  week  to  be  convinced  there  is  ten  times  more 
general  business  done  in  it,  than  in  the  office  of  any  town  in 
England  of  the  same  size*  In  short,  I  have  foiuid,  as  wa^  to 
be  expected,  considering  the  maieriel  of  which  our  population,  ia 
composed,  petty  thefts  are  numerous,  and  the  annoyances  to  be 
met  with  from  the  employment  of  convicts  in  any  way  a  gteat 
bore. 


Hobart  Tawn^  February  18S6. — Since  I  wrote  the  foregoing* 
account  of  Van  Diemen^s  Land,  I  have  seen  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  southern  provinces  of  New  South  Wales,  having 
travelled  from  Sydney  nearly  to  Westemport,  passing  through 
the  Cow  pastures,  Goulburn  and  Limestone  Plains,  Monera 
Downs,  and  from  thence  by  the  south  of  the  Australian  Alps 
or  Snowy  Mountains  to  the  westward,  through  a  country  never 
before  visited  by  any  European.* 

*  I  intended  to  have  sent  an  account  of  this  new  country  through  which 
I  traveHed,  and  which  is  roughlj  sketched  in  the  annexed  map,  hut  have  net 
time  at  present.  I  shall,  therefbre,  onlj  add  a  short  note  to  it  Strath  Downie 
is  entirely  surrounded  bj  hills,  but  not  of  anj  great  height  So  fiur  as  I  know, 
dl  tfae  country  between  the  Snowy  Mountains  and  the  sea-side  rang^,  \  « 
firom  \4!rUi  149°  £.  Long,  is  rugged,  and  only  very  partially  fitted  for 
pasture  of  sheep  and  cattle,  except  a  small  marsh  about  .five  miles  i  ,. 

cdM  Iiske  Omit,  a  fiCtle  to  the  e^utwapd  of  the  stream,  sapposedto  M 
commencement  of  Oven's  River ;  and  {Be  country  a  few  mOes  on  both 
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I  was  somewhat  disappointed  by  the  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try for  a  hundred  miles  to  the  south  of  Sydney — the  weather 
being  then  dry,  and  little  grass  or  vegetation  6f  any  kmd  to  be 
seen;  but  Goulburn  and  Limestoiie-pliitt»,iWHJ  especially  ^^ 
nera,  fully  answered  my  expectations. 

Moncra  is  a  table-land,  probably  nearly  3000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  extending  from  35**  to  37''  south,  and  froni  the  sea 
to  the  Snowy  Mountains,  as  shewn  in  the  accompanying  rough 
map.     It  is  entirely  without  the  bounds  of  that  part  of  the  New 
South  Wales  colonies,  which  have  yet  been  advertised  by  the  Syd- 
ney Governments  for  sale.     There  were  no  settlers  in  it  in  1827, 
but  when  I  was  there  lately  it  was  estimated  to  contain  50,000 
heads  of  cattle  and  150,000  sheep,  belonging  to  gentlemen  chiefly 
residing  in  Sydney.     It  consists  chiefly  of  downs,  like  Salisbury 
Plains  in  Wiltshire,  is  very  bghtly  timbered,  well  watered,  and 
produces  most  excellent  feed  for  both  sheep  and  cattle  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year.     In  short,  I  have  not  seen  finer  pasture  any 
where  in  the  colonies  than  is  to  be  met  with  generally  in  Mo* 
nera.     There  is  one  great  objection,  however,  to  it  as  a  sheep- 
run.     Being  high,  and  near  the  Snowy  Mountains,  heavy  falls' 
of  snow  often  occur  in  it,  especially  during  winter  and  spring. 
Those  who  trust  their  sheep  to  superintendants  generally  lose 
lambs  every  year  by  the  snow  ;  but  several  of  the  gentlemen  I 
met  with,  and  who  were  looking  after  their  own  concerns,  assured 

of  that  stream,  where  the  land  is  nearly  entirely  free  from  timber,  and.tht- 
downs  covered  wilh  a  most  luxuriant  sward  of  kangaroo  and  other  grasses. 
At  the  source  of  this  stream,  I  and  the  gentlemen  who  were  with  me  ascend- 
ed to  the  sea-side  range,  there  consisting  of  scrubby  hills,  probably  2500  to' 
3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ytom  the  top  of  it  we  saw  the  sea  at  a 
distance  of  twenty-five  to  ihirty-five  miles,  a  low  scrubby  forest  intervening. 

The  Snowy  lliver  was  only  »een  at  the  three  places  at  which  it  was  croii* 
ed.  When  crossed  the  last  time  it  was  running  south.  The  native  who  was 
with  us  on  reaching  the  stream  above  referred  to,  pointed  to  the  soutb-eaat 
as  the  situation  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  stating  that  he  had  been  there,  and 
offering  to  conduct  us  to  it  He  observed  that  the  tide  flowed  for  sevetal 
miles  inland ;  but  we  could  not  make  out  from  any  thing  he  said  whether  or 
not  the  river  is  likely  to  be  navigable.  There  was  a  large  body  of  water  in., 
it  when  it  wds  last  seen.  '         . .    « 

No  snow  was  seen  afl^r  the  day  ou  which  we  crossed  the  Snowy  Hiver  tba 
aecond  time,  though' we  were  often  on  the  top  of  high  hills,  and  could  aeoa 
oonnderable  dbtance  to  the  rorthward. 


me  they  bad  not  suffered  in  this  way^. though  they  were  follow- 
ing the  practice  formerly  prevalent  in  this  island,  of  taking 
Iambs  from  their  sheep  once  in  every  eight  months,  and  in  con- 
sequence having  them  sometimes  lambing  in  the  middle  of  winter. 
Another  great  objection  to  Monera  is  its  distance  from  a  ship- 
ping port.  For  many  months  past,  the  country,  for  a  hundred 
miles  round  Sydney,  has  been  suffering  from  one  of  the  severe 
droughts  which  often  occur  there,  as  may  be  seen  on  reference 
to  Mr  Weniworth's  account  of  these  colonies,  published  about 
1820.  Fodder  for  bullocks,  with  drays,  is  now  therefore  ex- 
ceedingly dear,  on  the  road  from  Monera  to  Sydney,  and  in 
consei|uence,  it  costs  the  sheep- farmer  in  the  former  place  L.  14 
to  L.  15  per  ton  to  send  his  wool  to  the  port  of  shipment.  In- 
deed, a  Monera  farmer  even  here  tells  me,  that  many  have  lately 
paid  carriers  as  much  as  L.  16  per  ton  to  have  their  wool  trans- 
ported to  Sydney.  It  is  expected  that  when  the  Sydney  Go- 
vernment advertise  Monera  for  sale,  they  will  make  a  road  from 
it  to  Two-fold  Bay,  where  there  is  a  good  harbour.  This,  how- 
ever, will  be  a  Herculean  undertaking, — ^for  the  mountains  be- 
hind it  are  from  3000  to  4000  feet  high,  and  so  steep  in  many 
places  in  the  descent  towards  the  sen,  that  to  make  a  passable 
road  down  from  them  will  require  as  much  skill  and  labour  as 
were  displayed  in  the  formation  of  the  route  across  the  Simplon. 

I  conclude  the  few  remarks  I  have  made  respecting  New 
South  Wales  with  the  following  brief  statement  of  the  comparar. 
tive  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both  colonies.    ; 

By  Mr  Wentworth's  account  of  these  colonies,  already  refer- 
red to,  the  weight  of  a  full  grown  wether  in  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  was  usually  90  lb.  to  100  lb.  neat  meat. 
During  the  two  years  I  have  been  residing  here  I  liave  seldom 
seen  one  weighing  more  than  aboiit  40  lb. — L  infer  from  this, 
that  in  late  years  the  farmers  in  Van  biemen's  Land  have  been 
doing  all  that  was  in  their  power  to  improve  the  fleeces  of  their 
flocks,  by  crossing  them  with  pure  Merino  rams — ^yet  their 
wool  is  much  inferior  in  quality  to  that  produced  in  New  South 
Wales,  even  to  the  extent,  on  an  average,  I  imagine,  of  4d.  to  6d. 
per  lb.  In  New  South  Wales  the  old  practice  is  often  followed^ 
especially  where  there  is  plenty  of  grass  and  roomjbr  ch 
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dfrwns^  of  taking  lambs  from  the  sheep  once  in  every  eight 
months,  nor  is  the  carcase  of  the  produce  reduced  by  this  pro- 
cjedure — the  wethers  often  weighing  from  60  lb  to  70  lb.,  with 
fleeces  equal,  or  even  much  superior  to,  the  best  in  the  island. 
This  practice  is  not  now  ever  followed  here,  chiefly,  I  believe, 
because  Van  Diemetfs  Land  is  now  too  fully  stocked  to  admit 
of  the  course  being  followed  with  advantage. 

Sheep-runs  are  to  be  got  in  the  Sydney  colonies  on  much 
easier  terms  than  here,  as  already  explained. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sheep-farmer  here  has  the  following 
advant£^es  over  those  at  Sydney. 

Mutton  is  seldom  here  under  5d.  per  lb.,  whereas  at  Sydney 
it  cannot  sometimes  be  sold  at  2d. 

We  have  no  droughts  here  like  those  which  frequently  occur 
at  Sydney,  but  which  do  not  extend  more  than  about  a  hund- 
red miles  round  the  capital. 

Lastly,  the  sheep-farmers  here  generally  have  much  less  ex- 
pense in  bringing  theirwool  to  market  than  the  farmers  at  Sydney. 

On  perusing  what  I  wrote  a  year  ago,  I  do  not  find  I  have 
much  to  add  or  alter.     The  new  bank  therein  referred  to  has 
been  set  agoing  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  L.  S00,000,  and  its 
operations  confined  to  this  and  the  New  South  Wales  colonies 
only.     Owing  to  the  competition  at  its  starting,  the  rate  of  dis- 
count at  the  banks  here  has  been  reduced  to  8  per  cent. ;  but 
as  the  profits  by  sheep-farming  continue  as  before  stated,  all  the 
banks  will  probably  soon  find  they  can  get  as  much  paper  to 
discount  at  10  per  cent,  as  they  require,  and  consequently  re- 
turn to  that  rate,  or  some  one  of  the  old  banks  will  be  brought 
•to  a  close  ;  for  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  if  these  bankers  can 
make  30  to  40  per  cent,  by  sheep-farming,  they  will  not  con- 
tinue their  banking  operations  at  the  present  low  rates  of  pro- 
fit, merely  for  the  advantage  of  the  community.     At  Sydney 
the  new  bank  has  also  been  set  agoing,  but  all  the  banks  there 
continue  to  discount  at  10  per  cent.,  though  there  be  twice  as 
much  capital  there  as  here. 

With  reference  to  the  paragraph  headed  BankSy  Currencjff 
be  I  beg  to  say  tiiere  is  not  at  present  any  premium  to'be  dl»- 
tttned  for  gold|  and  thtft,  theivfere,  remittances  should  now  be 


made  in  the  description  of  bilts  mentioned  in  tliat  pttnigra{di.«-* 
They  would  now  sell  at  par  to  1  per  cent,  premitnn. 

I  have  often  wondered,  both  before  and  since  I  came  to  these 
odonies,  that  capitalists  in  London,  who  look  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  for  investments,  should  not  occasionally  have  turned  their 
attention  to  lending  money  on  mortgage  in  these  colonies,  where 
10  to  12  per  cent  per  annum  fen:  five  or  six  years  certain  (often  16 
per  cent.)  could  always  have  been  got  in  the  last  ten  years,  with 
what  I  consider  the  very  best  security.  Parties  in  Hobart 
Town,  who,  having  other  professions  to  attend  to,  cannot  enter 
upon  sheep-farming,  generally  lend  their  money  to  the  sheepi* 
farmers  on  mortgage  of  their  landed  property,  and  not  in  one 
case  in  a  hundred  is  there  any  dilute  or  difficulty  in  recovering 
the  amount,  when  the  term  of  the  mortgage  expires.  There  is 
seldom  any  difficulty  here  as  to  titles,  and  as  mortgages  are  re* 
quired  to  be  registered  the  same  as  in  Scotland,  it  can  be  seen 
at  once  if  there  be  any  incumbrance  on  the  property.  The 
money  to  be  lent  need  not  be  paid  in  England,  till  a  notorial 
certificate  of  the  execution  and  registry  of  the  mortgage  shall 
have  been  sent  home  from  this.  When  the  terms  of  the  mort- 
gage should  have  expired,  in  a  deed,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
invest  some  one  with  authority  to  receive  and  remit  the  amount 
in  Government  or  other  safe  bills;  but  there  should  be  no  more 
difficulty  in  arranging  an  afiair  of  this  kind  here  than  elsewhere. 
On  reference  to  one  of  the  respectable  houses  of  business  in  Lon- 
don, connected  with  these  colonies,  they  would  readily  name 
some  trust-worthy  person  to  do  the  needful,  or  would  probably 
guarantee  his  faithful  management  of  it  for  a  very  small  com* 
mission,  and  which  could  well  be  afforded,  considering  the  in* 
terest  that  would  be  gained  by  the  transaction,  before  this  exi- 
gency could  occur. 

Fori  PhiUip. — The  attention  of  all  the  intelligent  part  of 
the  community  of  Van  Diemen^s  Land  has  been  ard^tly  turned 
to  this  place  during  the  last  six  months.  Land  has  become  so 
extravagantly  dear  here,  many  who  have  funds  to  invest  have 
been  looking  elsewhere  for  cheap  runs  for  sheep,  and  on  lately 
examining  the  country  about  Port  Phillip,  it  has  been  found  to 
be  generally  of  excdlent  quality.    Freight  has  ftlreftdy 
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engaged  for  30,000  sheep  to  b^  sent  there,  and  probably  10,000 
more  will  follow  before  the. winter  set  in.  I  have  seen  many  let- 
ters and  parties  from  thence,— the  description  they  give  of  the 
country  is  every  thing  that  could  be  wished.  Messrs  Huole  and 
Hovell,  too,  who  went  there  from  Yas  in  18S5-26,  in  their  r^ 
port  of  their  travels  to  the  Sydney  Government,  represent  the 
land  about  Oven^s  River  (see.  the  rough  map)  to  be  the  very 
best  they  had  seen  any  where,  and  the  downs  of  ^^  almost  un* 
limited  extent.*^  Strath  Downie,  at  the  termination,  of  my  own 
excursion,  contains  60,000*  acres  of  as  fine  land  as  I. have  seen 
any  where  in  the  colonies.  The  Strath  is  well  watered. by  a 
large  stream  running  through  the  middle  of  it,  and,  according 
to  the  account  of  the  native  who  was  with  me,  the  climate  is 
bland  all  the  year  round,  -f-  As,  however,  there  is  so  much 
fine  land  near  Port  Phillip,  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  cpk>> 
nists  will  think  of  going  so  far  inland.  Since  I  was  in  Strath 
Downie,  however,  cattle  have  been  sent  there  from  Monera,  and 
will,  ere  long,  find  their  way  to  Port  Phillip,  and  be  of  essential 
service  to  the  new  colony,  as  good  milch  cows  are  thrice  as  dear 
in  this  island  as  in  Monera.  .  There  a  good  cow  is  to  be  got  from 
L.  3  to  L.  4.  Here,  L.  12  to  L.  15,  and  even  L.  SO,  are  some* 
times  given  for  one. 

Port-Philip  is  within  the  bounds  of  the  New  South  Wales 
territory,  though  there  is  not  any  one  there  as  yet  authorized  to 
act  by  the  Government.  As,  however,  convicts  may  escape 
from  Yas  or  Monera,  following  Messrs  Hume  and  HowelFsor 
any  other  route,  to  the  new  settlement,  I  think  it  likely  a  magis- 
trate will  soon  be  appointed  there,  even  though  it  should  be  con- 
sidered impolitic  to  sell  the  land  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
longer  the  sale  of  it  is  delayed,  the  more  money  it  is  likely  to 
bring,  as  competition  will  be  augmented  by  the  multitude  of 
squatters  |  who  will  now  resort  there  from  this  island. 

'  •  •  • 

*  Th) 8  is  what  I  estimate  I  saw.    If  I  had  followed  the  stream  in  its  course 
to  the  NNW.,  the  native  guide,  who  was  with  me,  told  me,  I  would  have 
'  seen  fine  land  to  many  times  the  ahove  extent. 

f  When  he  was  asked  if' the  cold  he  ever  great  in  Omis,  t.  e.  Strath 
Downie,  he  replied — **  When  all  hills  in  Monera  got  on  white  night-cap  (t.  #. 
snow)— in  Omis,  black  fellow  not  wanHt  blanket." 

J  A  colonial  term  for  persons  who  by  sufferance  set  themselves  down  with 
their  flocks  and  herds  on  government  land  without  paying  rent  for  it 
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..  The  best  pasture  lands  in  this  island  being  now  fully  occu- 
,pied  by  sheep,' cattle  have  of  late  years  become  dear  and  scaree; 
.and  a  lucrative  trade  is  now  therefore  carried  on  by  Dr  Imlajf 
a  respectable,  intelligent,  and  enterprising  Sydney  colonist,  by 
importing  fat  cattle  and  sheep  from  Twofold-Bay.  Ships  so 
,  loaded  arrive  at  Hobart  Town  every  week.  Part  of  the  cattle 
will  probably  hereafter  be  imported,  z^ia  Port-Phillip  to  Geoige 
Town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar ;  but  this  will  be  a  work  of 
time,  as,  till  the  parties  who  may  engage  in  this  enterprise  have 
establishments  in  Strath  Downie,  or  somewhere  else  between  the 
new  settlement  and  the  New  South  Wales  colonies,  for  raising 
com  for  the  use  of  their  stock-drivers,  &c.,  they  will  not  be  able 
to  carry  their  operations  into  effect.  It  is  surprising  that  in  a 
tolerably  good  grazing  country  like  this,  with  a  population  so 
very  limited,  we  have  hitherto  been  dependent  on  Sidney,  for 
butter,  cheese,  salt  provisions,  &c, ;  but  so  it  is.  The  causes  that 
now  make  it  expensive  for  the  farmers  in  Monera  to  send  their 
.  wool  to  market  prevent  the  settlers  in  Bathurst  and  the  other 
.  cattle  districts  from  sending  their  butter,  cheese,  salt  provisions, 
&c.  to  Sidney ;  hence  most  of  these  articles  are  now  extrava- 
gantly dear  here,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  a  list  of  prices 
I  intend  to  annex  to  this  communication. 

We  have  had  fully  an  average  crop  of  wheat  here ;  but  owir^ 
to  the  drought  at  Sidney  it  is  now  there  at  12s.,  and  here  at  IQs. 
per  bushel.  Hay  is  here  at  L.  7,  and  there  L.  14,  per  ton. 
The  expense,  in  short,  of  living  in  these  colonies  is,  for  the  pre- 
sent, nearly  double  what  it  is  in  England.  The  common  ne- 
cessaries of  life  are  always  considerably  dearer  here  than  at  home. 
Large  supplies  of  wheat,  pork,  &c.  are  expected  shortly  from 
England,  and  \yhich  will  probably  give  100  per.  cent  clear 
profit  after  paying  freight  and  all  charges.  As,  however,  prices 
will  fall  in  October  next,  when  the  Sidney  new  crops  will  oe- 
gin  to  come  to  market,  it  would  not  answer  for  any  one  to  ad 
on  the  information  contained  in  this  paragraph. 

I  have  little  to  add  to  what  has  already  been  said  on  com- 
mercial subjects.  There  were  23,000  chests  of  tea  imported  into 
these  colonies  during  the  last  year.     The  merchants  at  Lan- 


ceston  have  commenced  whaling  in  Pcntland  Baj,  en  the  doast 
of  New  Holland,  between  Port-Phillip  and  Gulf  St  Vincent, 
with  great  success ;  and  the  Americans  have  at  last  commenced 
to  ship  our  wool  in  considerable  quantities,  the  Conro  having 
lately  sailed  from  Sidney  for  the  United  States  with  700  bales. 

Lanceston  being  by  far  the  richest  side  of  this  island,  is  be- 
ginning to  rival  Hobart  Town  ;  last  year  the  exports  of  wod 
from  it  were  greater  than  from  this  place.  The  north  side  of 
the  island,  too,  is  by  far  the  best  country  for  grmn. 

Southern  Australian  Colonies^  at  Port-Lincoln.^^We  have 
not  yet  heard  that  any  settlers  have  arrived  there.  Land,  I 
observe,  is  not  to  be  sold  under  L.  1,  or  perhaps  L.  S,  per  acre; 
and  I  do  not  therefore  think  that  many  will  resort  to  that  set- 
tlement. When  the  land  around  Port-Phillip  comes  tobeeoM, 
it  will  not  bring  much  over  the  minimum  price  of  5s.  per  acre. 
There,  too,  sheep  (the  only  agricultural  stock  by  which  money 
can  be  made  in  these  colonies)  can  be  brought  from  Ytfi 
Diemen^s  Land  *  at  a  freight  of  Ss.  6d.  to  8s.  per  head  and  with 
little  risk,  the  passage  not  usually  occupying  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours.  To  Port-Lincoln  I  suspect  the  freight  would  be 
78.  to  9s.  per  head,  and  the  risk  of  loss  by  death  would  be  ten- 
fold, as  the  passage  would  generally  have  to  be  made  with  a 
beating  wind.  In  a  Sidney  newspaper  I  observe  the  exports  of 
wool  from  thence  in  1835  are  quoted  at  8,274,000  lb.  In  1884 
they  were  only  2,242,000  lb.  What  will  they  amount  to  five 
or  six  years  hence  ?  Probably  8,000,000  lbs.  or  9,000,000  lbs. ! 
We  cannot  expect  to  go  on  at  the  same  rate  of  increase  here,  be- 
cause we  have  not  pasture  (till  the  island  be  much  more  cleared 
of  timber  than  it  is  at  present)  to  support  sheep  to  produee 
wool  to  any  thing  like  the  quantity  last  stated. 

*  Sheep,  too,  will  probably,  ere  long,  be  brought  to  Port-Phillip  horn  the 
New  South  Wales  colonies.  A  farmer  now  here  from  Toomat,  at  the  north- 
west comer  of  Snowy  Mountains,  has  been  to  see  the  new  settlement,  and  is 
so  much  pleased  with  it,  he  has  resolved  to  attempt  to  drive  his  sheep  ftwn 
tbehr  present  station  to  Port-Phillip,  keeping  a  little  to  the  wMtward  of 
liessra  Hume  and  Hovell*8  route ;  he  has  upwards  of  200  miles  of  unfie- 
quented  country  to  pass  through,  and  three  large  rivers  to  cross.  Aa,  hQW- 
ever,  he  is  an  enterprising  man,  I  doubt  not  he  will  accomplish  his  object. 
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Prices  Current, 


Wheat,  per  bushel, 

Barley,  Engftisb,      . 

Qipe^  or  Bigg, 

Oata, 

Flour,  lata,  p^  cwt*, 

Potatoes, 
Haj,  per  ton. 
Butter,  Sidney,  per  Uk, 


@  10/ 

®    7/ 

@     5^ 
@  28/ 


8/  ®  1/ 
V  @  6/ 
4/6®    5/ 

4/    ®     •/ 

18/  @  a«/ 

16/    .@  1^ 

6/    @    8/ 
L.  5  @  X.  6 

1/B®     1/4 

6d.®    9d. 


Td.  @    9d. 
6d.  @    6d. 
I^4D  @  L.70 
SO  ®       60 

22/  @  28/ 
L.  10  @  L.  20 


9d. 
6d. 


7d.  @ 
5d.  @ 
L.40  @  L.70 

ao<g      60 

16/®  20/ 
L.  10  @  L.  20 


Perdo^, 


Beef,  fresh.  Van  Diemen'sLand 

Twofold  Baj,  per  lb. 
Mutton,  do.  do.  • 

BEorac8,'Cirt,  good. 

Biding, 
Sheep,  fine-wooled  young  ewes, 
Milch  Cows,        .... 

Batxb  of  Waoks. 
House  Carpenters,  good  hands, 

inferior  da,  .        .        6/  @  7/ 

Stone  Maaons  and  Briclda/ers,         .  (V  ®  8/ 

Blackamitha,  V  ®  ^ 

These  rates  have  been  steady  for  the  last  two  years. 
•ShiTMH«ft  good  hands,  L.  30  per  annum,  with  food. 

2d  rate,  20  @  25 

Farm  labourers,  not  wanted  firom  the  great  number  of  <*  Time  ex- 

pked*'  now  in  the  Colony, — ^wages  L.  15  @  L.  20  per  annum. 
Women,  Servants,  few  good  in  the  Colony,  L.  10  ®  L.  20  do. 


ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  FAILURE  IN  MOSS  IMPROVEMENTS. 


By  Mr  Alxxakdsb  Blackadder,  Allan  Park,  Stirling. 

Mr  paper  on  moss  improveraents  having  obtained  a  place  in 
this  Journal,  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  re- 
garding the  failures  which,  it  is  well  known,  have  attended  opera- 
lions  of  that  description,  and  shall  now  notice  some  of  those 
which  have  occurred  in  this  vicinity. 

In  1808,  the  late  David  Erskine,  Esq.  of  Cardross  requested 
«iy  advice  in  the  view  of  huprovhig  some  very  extensive  raoases. 
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I  inspected  Moss-Flanders,  and  he  mentioned  that  the  portion 
called  Park  Moss,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Forth,  had  been 
under  a  course  of  improvement  by  his  father,  and  had  carried 
crops  of  potatoes,  carrots,  oats,  and  hay.  But,  at  the  period  of 
my  survey,  with  the  exception  of  being  partially  ridgcd,>  and 
more  firm  under  foot,  its  external  aspect  differed  but  little 
from  that  of  the  adjacent  mosses,  which  had  not  been  touched. 
The  heath  was  tall,  and  there  was  a  little  grdss  of  the  coarsest 
description.  On  a  closer  inspection,  I  observed  considerable 
traces  of  lime,  chiefly  under  the  surface.  The  system  of  im- 
provement which  had  been  adopted  was  the  same  as  that  of 
Swineridge  M uir ;  superficial  extent  seventeen  one-half  acres 
Scotch  :  drainage  S500  yards  :  tbe  operations  commenced  aboiit 
1796,  but  it  does  not  appear  hoyir  long  tbey^  were  persisted  in. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Mr  Erskine,  the  present  proprietor 
H  is  stated  : — 

■  •  •  • 

'^  I  was  abroad  during  the  years  my  father  carried  on  his  improvement^ 
therefore  I  cannot  give  you  any  information  from  personal  knowledge,  but  I 
believe  he  was  satisfied  with  his' success,  and  I  have  heard  that  the  moss  land 
produced  good  potatoes  and  excellent  carrots. 

^'  My  ideas  on  the  subject  Were  so  different,  that  on  my  return  to  this 
country  after  his  death,  I  did  not  pursue  his  plafi,  and  the  improved  moss  wis 
covered  with  a  coarse  benty  grass  mixed  with  heather,  which  rendered  it  af- 
terwards more  difficult  to  float  away  than  any  other  parts  of  the  Park  Moss. 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  say,  that,  instead  of  an  unsightly  mass  of  ill  cultivated 
land,  raised  a  number  of  feet  above  the  level  of  the  carse,  I  have  cleared  al- 
most the  whole  of  it,  and  got  a  fine  extended  plain,  of  rich  clay,  yielding 
luxuriant  crops.  It  is  all  very  well  improving  the  surface  of  moss,  where  it 
is  upon  a  gravelly  or  other  inferior  soil ;  but  when  the  subsoil  is  a  fine  blue 
clay,  there  can  be  no  hesitation,  in  my  opinion,  as  to  the  mode  of  extirpating 
it." 

I  now  proceed  to  another  instance.  In  1806  or  1807,  a  per- 
son from  some  of  the  fen  counties  of  England,  requested  a  long 
lease  of  a  considerable  tract  of  Mr  Erskine^s  moss,  with  a  design 
to  improve  it.  But  Mr  Erskine,  after  listening  to  his  plans,  de- 
clined the  proposal,  saying  at  the  same  time,  that  he  should  have 
a  lease,  on  condition  of  previously  shewing,  by  expertment^  that 
his  plans  were  practicable.  On  this  he  set  to  work  upon  a  very 
wet  portion  of  moss,  draining  it  by  open  ditches.  He  manifestly 
knew  nothing  of  soils ;  for,  taking  up  a  portion  of  the  mossy 
substratum  on  his  paddle,  and  drawing  his  fingers  through  it. 
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^*  See  f  said  he  to  me,  "  it  is  as  fat  as  grease  !^  After  two 
years^  operations,  this  person  abruptly  disappeared ;  and  the  in<> 
crease  of  moss  plants  soon  choked  up  the  drains,  leaving  the 
moss  in  a  worse  situation  than  he  had  found  it. 

Again,  in  a  work  oh  "  The  Natural  and  Agricultural  History 
of  Peat  Moss,'*  published  in  1826;  by  the  late  Mr  A.  Steele  of 
Cross woodhill,  there  is  introduced  (p.  192),  a  report  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Justices  of  Peace  for  Stir- 
Krigshire,  appointed  to  examine  the  improvements  of  Mr  George 
Grsme  of .  Ardgourie,'  upon  Moss-Flimders,  6th  August  1754. 
The  report  occupies  thirteen  folio  pages^'and  i^altbgether.most 
laudatory.  All  kinds  of  corn  crops,  with  potatoes  and  flax,  are 
mentioned  as  the  products  of  the  improved  moss,  which  had 
been  carefully  inspected  by  the  committee  in  1758  and  1764, 
and  they  say, 

^  For  our  parts  we  are  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  no  soil  around  it  will 
give  better  crops  of  potatoes  and  flax  than  this  moss  will  do,  when  properljr 
dressed,  according  to  Mr  Graeme's  method.  **—.*<  He  shewed  us  a  crop  uf  pease 
and  beans  rather  stronger  and  better  than  anj  we  have  seen  this  season,  either , 
in  carse  or  drjfield.**  They  also  examined  ''  some  of  the  most  understand- 
ing fiirmers  in  that  neighbourhood,  who  had  been  present  ever  since  Mr 
Graeme  first  broke  ground  in  these  fields,  vpon  oath ;  and  they  swore  to  the ' 
foQowiog^— 

^'  1.  That  the  moss  could  be  brought  to  carry  good  barley,  or  other  grain,' 
with  lew  expense  than  outfields  either  of  carse  or  dry  field. 

*'  2.  That  it  can  be  kept  in  tillage  cheaper  than  any  of  these  soils,  and  yield 
as  good  grain  of  all  kinds. 

**  3.  That  any  country  man  can  labour  a  farm  of  inoss  with  less  than  half 
tbctstockiDg  neeessary  for  any  other  farm,  and  less  hazard  of  failing,  and  have 
as  good  a  xetum. 

"  4.  That  when  it  is  properly  cultivated^  the  moss  will  stand  wet  and  dry- 
seasons  better  than  any  soil  around  it." 

The  report  is  silent  in  regard  to  the  method  of  culture  pur- 
sued or  manures  employed,  but  allusion  is  made  to  ^^  earthing,*^ 
and  the  committee  recommend  the  scheme  to  the  Commissioners 
on  the  Forfeited  Estates,  &c. 

Being  well  acquainted  with  Moss-Flanders,  and  always  reside 
ing  within  ten  miles  of  it,  I  read  the  above  account  with  some 
surprise,  never  having  heard  of  the  improvements  to  which  it 
relates.  Nor  was  it  till  after  some  careful  inquiries,  diat  I  at 
li^  found  one  person  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter.  After 
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a  long  pause  of  reflection,  he  exclaimed-- ^^  Oh  \  it  must  be 
Graeme^s  Folly — Graeme^s  Folly ! — I  know  it  well — Along-side 
my  own  farm-^You  know  the  ground  as  well  as  I  do — It  was 
on  Little  Ward."  And  certainly  I  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  locality,  having  valued  it,  in  1818,  as  worth  from  6d«  to 
Ss.  6d.  per  acre  per  annum.  I  understand  that  Mr  Graeme 
continued  his  operations  four  or  five  years,  but  having  expended 
his  funds,  he  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  to  America.  The 
moss  on  which  he  operated,  shelves  from  1  foot  in  thickness  to 
10  feet,  reposing  on  a  rich  clay,  which  was  probably  the  mily 
*^  earthing"^  he  could  conveniently  procure ;  and  it  may  have 
been  by  crops  raised  on  the  thinner  verge  of  the  moss,  that  the 
Jusdces  were  deceived.  A  few  years  ago,  this  moss  became  the 
property  of  Mr  Home  Drummond  of  Blair-Drummond,  and 
having  been  floated  ofl^,  the  soil  is  now  permanently  improved. 

In  Mr  Aiton's  treatise  on  moss  improvements,  he  notices  those 
in  Stirlingshire  p.  300,  (it  should  have  been  Perilishire)  by  Ge- 
neral Graham  Stirling.  But  it  must  be  understood  that  miidi 
of  the  moss  referred  to,  had  been  ameliorated  by  foreign  earthy 
matter,  from  incidental  flooding.  For  many  years  no  extennon 
of  this  attempt  at  improvement  has  been  efiected  ;  and  the  truth 
is,  that  Moss-Flanders,  Kincardine  Moss,  and  others  in  the  vale 
of  the  Forth,  are  of  a  description  the  most  unsuitable  for  sui> 
face  improvement.  Besides  this,  putrescent  manures  are  scarce 
and  inconveniently  distant ;  so  that  one  is  reduced  to  employ 
as  top-dressing  the  subjacent  carse.  day,  for  which  it  ia  by  no 
means  adapted,  not  being  found  to  forward  the  decompoutioii 
of  the  moss,  without  which  no  permanent  fertility  can  be  realized. 

The  particulars  to  which  I  have  requested  attention  may  per- 
haps serve  as  specimens  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  those  false 
impressions  which  have  very  extensively  been  entertained  in  re- 
gard to  moss  improvements,  and  which  often  emanate  from  au- 
thors imperfectly  versed  in  the  science  of  agriculture,  or  the 
writings  of  mere  theorists  who  are  not  qualified  to  distinguish 
betwixt  truth  and  falsehood. 

In  the  paper  above  alluded  to,  I  had  said  that  ^^  there  is  no 
danger  of  overdrying  moss  by  *  draining.'''^  And  this  I'stiD 
think  will  generally  be  found ;  but  I  at  same  time  said'  that  thefe: 
is  great  danger  from  over-lrencHing.     Now,  I  am  confident, 
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ffom  the  urbanity  of  F.  B.'$  *  remarks,  that  he  m\\  take  in  good 
port  what  I  am  now  to  reply  ;  for  it  is  by  the  accurate  scrutiny, 
of  facts  that  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 

1.  According  to  his  own  shewing  it  ]&  *^  many  years'^  since  hia 
observations  were  made,  and  he  merely  states  the  results  of  hia 
impressions  at  the  time,  from  recollection. 

S.  He  only  rode  over  the  ground ;  in  which  way  no  very  ac- 
curate observation  could  well  be  made. 

3.  He  describes  the  ground  as  '^  light  and  puffy,  and  tba 
horaes^  feet  sunk  deep  into  it  ;^  and,  that  ^^  it  was  dry  weather  at 
the  time.^ 

Now,  all  this  is  just  what  might  have  been  expected  ip  a  case 
of  over-cropped  moss  land«  and  more  particularly  if  it  had  been 
over-iumed.  Had  it  merely  been  over-dried  by  draining,  it 
would  have  been  hard,  resembling  peat,  and  the  horses'  feet 
would  not  have  sunk  deep  into  it. 

Too  deep  ploughing  or  trenching  may  have  been  the  cause 
of  its  becoming  light  and  puffy,  although  it  had  not  been  ovetw 
drained. 

In  moss  cultivation  over-burning  and  over-cropping  are  often 
sources  of  disappointment.  It  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  laid 
to  grass ;  and,  when  a  sward  is  once  obtained,  it  should  not  be^ 
hastily  broken  up,  but  the  vegetation  kept  sweet  by  top-dress^ 
ings  of  earth  mixed  with  lime.  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  saw 
moss  made  too  dry  by  drains  alone ;  but,  if  it  were,  I  should 
soon  find  a  very  simple  remedy  by  stopping  the  main  drainsL 

Provided  a  moss  has  a  tolerably  smooth  surface,  burning 
should  not  be  employed.  Turning  it  over,  and  harrowing  in, 
manure,  or  earth,  along  with  oats,  is  much  the  preferable  courae. 
By  this  means  the  sward  will  undergo  a  sufficient  degree  of  de^ 
composition,  to  prepare  it  for  a  potato-crop  the  ensuing  year ; 
or,  on  good  moss,  turnip ;  after  which  the  sooner  sown  down  the 
better.  But  when  the  surface  is  rough  by  natural  scaurs,  or  by 
the  operations  of  peat-snaking,  burning  becomes  requisite.  It 
is,  however,  much  the  practice,  in  these  circumstances,  to  level 
bj  the  spade,  throwing  the  heights  into  the  hollows,  and  trench- 
ing.     The  rough  heathy  cover  thus  thrown  into]  the  hollows, 

"  See  vol.  vi  p.  513.  of  this 
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never  acquires  a  suitable  degree  of  compactness.     If  there  is 
water  in  the  hollows,  it  will  remsun,  and  the  coarse  upifilling 
never  decomposes.     If,  again,  the  pit  or  hollow  is  dry,  nothing  ' 
will  grow  over  it,  all  the  moisture  being  continually  obstructed 
ffom  the  superficial  parts,  on  the  occurrence  of  drought. 

The  true  course  differs  essentially  from  those  now  alluded  to, 
and  rests  upon  very  obvious  principles.  After  the  field  has  been 
sufficiently  under-drained,  in  parallel  straight  lines,  let  the  sur- 
face be  made  uniformly  smooth,  by  paring  off  the  rough  her- 
bage, and  as  much  of  the  moss  as  may  be  necessary,  sametime 
reverting  the  sward-cuttings,  and  otherwise  ex[)osing  to  the 
drought.  When  sufficiently  dry  and  ligiu,  let  the  whole  be  dis- 
posed in  the  form  of  rude  dykes,  say  S4  feet  asunder^  and  parallel 
tfs  and  equi-distant  from,  the  under-drains,  and  of  a  convenient 
height,  narrow,  and  admitting  freely  the  access  of  air,  so  as'to 
favour  desiccation.  In  wet  seasons,  or  in  view  of  winter,  it  niay ' 
be  necessary  to  cope  the  whole  with  a  rough  heather  turf.  By 
next  spring,  at  farthest,  the  dykes  may  be  set  on  fire,  and  will 
burn  freely,  producing  a  quantity  of  ashes.  In  very  dry  sea- ' 
sons,  the  moss  under  the  dykes  will  also  be  consumed.  All  the 
asbes,  with  the  stratum  of  moss  immediately  under,  should  next 
be  spread  out,  to  right  and  left,  from  the  course  of  the  dykes,  so 
as  to  form  water-furrows  where  the  dykes  stood.  The  ashes  and 
loof«  peat-earth  immediately  under,  being  thus  laid  uniformly 
up^>n  the  surface,  a  soil  will  thereby  be  formed  of  a  sufficient 
depth  for  grass-seeds,  or  for  oats  ;  or  it  may  be  covered  in  with' 
a  crop  of  potatoes  or  turnip,  whichever  may  best  suit  the  state 
of  the  soil ;  but  putrescent  manure  is  indispensable  if  a  graen 
crop  of  any  kind  is  contemplated. 
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By  Alexakder  Thomsok,  Esq.  Banchory  House,  Aberdeen^iie 

I  spent  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer  of  1835  in  Belgium,  apd 
I  then  observed  several  agricultural  practices  which  were  new, to 
ine«  and  which  appear  worthy  of  consideration  if  not  of  imita* 
ikm,  in  our  own  country* 
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In  various  parts  of  Brabant,  I  saw,  in  all  the  'various  steps  o£ 
its  progress,  a  mode  of  bringing  heath  and  mooriand  into  culti- 
vation, which,  on  inquiry,  I  found  to  have  been  long  practised, 
and  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  ground  to  be  improved,  gene- 
rally not  exceeding  an  acre  at  one  time,  and  often  much  less,  is 
planted  with  one  year  old  seedling  oaks,  in  roiVs  one  foot  apart, 
and  the  same  distance  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows ;  these 
make  annual  shoots  of  at  least  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  with  a 
proportional  side  growth.  They  are  allowed  to  grow  up  un-. 
touched  for  five:  or  six  to  eight  or  ten  years,  according  to  the 
progress  they  make.  The  annual  fall  of  leaves  enriches  the  soil, 
while  the  thick  shade  completely  extirpates  the  heath  and  other 
wild  plants.  When  the  soil  is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  aroeli- 
orated,  the  young  trees  are  grubbed  up,  the  stems  are  made 
into  faggots  and  sold  for  firewood,  and  the  leaves  and  small 
branches  are  burned  on  the  spot  and  the  ashes  carefully  spread 
on  the  soil,  where  they  act  as  a  very  stimulating  manure.  The. 
ground  is  then  ploughed  and  sown  with  a  corn  crop,  generally ' 
oats,  a  regular  rotation  of  cropping  ensues,  and  thus  the  land  is 
permanently  reclaimed. 

Those  moors  which  I  saw  looked  very  poor  and  unfertile.   The 
heath  was  short  and  stunted,  and  where  the  soil  was  recentlv  * 
turned  up,  it  looked  as  white  as  a  newly  limed  field.    In  short,  it  > 
seemed  little  better  than  pure  sand,  which,  however,  had  the 
greasy  feel  peculiar  to  alluvial  soils,  and  in  some  places  there 
was  a  thin  stratum  of  peat  earth  above  the  sand.     The  lately 
planted  oaks  looked  exactly  like  nursery  ground,  and  the  older 
like  very  thick  coppice,  so  that  this  mode  of  improving  pro- 
duces immediate  beauty.     A  few  of  the  trees  of  the  outside 
rows  are  sometimes  left  to  grow  to  timber,  but  too  frequently 
the  oaks  are  cut  out  to  make  room  for  willows  and  poplars, 
which  afford  a  larger  quantity  of  firewood.     I  could  not  get 
any  distinct  account  of  the  expense  of  this  mode  of  improve- 
ment ;  but,  as  firewood  is  very  dear  in  Belgium,  I  should  ex- 
pect that  the  faggots  sold  would  amply  repay  the  price  of  the 
seedlings  and  the  expense  of  planting  and  grubbing  them  up« 
There  is  no  other  expense  in  the  process  until  the  ploi 
and  sowing,  which,  of  course,  ought  to  be  charged  against  tM 
ensuing  crop.     I  was  informed  that  a  large  portion  of 
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now  arable  land  in  Brabant,  was  in  the  state  of  barren  moor 
even  within  the  memory  of  persons  yet  alive,  and  had  been  re- 
claimed in  the  manner  now  described. 

There  may  be  situaUons  in  Scotland  far  removed  from  sup- 
j^ies  of  manure  where  this  process  would  succeed  and  pay.  We 
all  know  the  effect  of  larch  plantations  in  extirpating  heath  and 
producing  good  pasture,  where  little  or  none  existed  before. 

The  Belgian  farmers  are  not  contented  with  one  good  crop  in 
the  year ;  they  contrive  to  have  two  from  a  conidderable  part  of 
their  land  Wheat  and  rye  are  sown  in  autumn ;  in  Fd>ruary  or 
March,  carrot  seeds  are  sown  among  the  braird,  and  the  best  time 
for  doing  this  is  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow ;  when  the 
snow  melts  the  seeds  are  carried  down  into  the  soil,  and  if  there 
be  no  snow,  the  best  time  is  during  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  The 
carrots  spring  and  grow  under  the  grain.  A  wide  toothed 
wooden  harrow  is  drawn  over  the  ground,  which  slightly  stirt 
the  soil  and  loosens  the  stubble.  The  latter  is  carefully  pulled 
up  with  the  hand  and  removed  from  the  ground,  and  the  cartott 
when  necessary,  are  thinned.  They  grow  rapidly  after  getting 
the  ground  to  themselves,  and  produce  a  large  supply  of  winter 
food.  The  objection  which  naturally  occurs  to  this  plan  in  any 
country  is,  that  it  is  too  much  for  the  soil  to  carry  two  crops  at 
one  time ;  but  it  must  be  noticed,  that  the  com  crop  draws  ita 
nourishment  from  the  upper  part  of  the  soil,  whilst  the  carrot 
roots  penetrate  much  deeper  and  feed  upon  a  lower  stratum. 

Turnips  are  sown  after  the  cutting  down  of  the  grain  cropsi 
but  the  harvest  b  so  early  in  Belgium  that  the  stubble  is  ploughed 
iui  and  the  turnip  generally  sown  by  the  15th  or  SOth  July. 
All  those  I  saw  were  broadcast.  After  com  they  also  frequent- 
ly sow  spurry ;  a  plant  with  us  considered  utterly  unworthy  of 
cultivation,  but  so  much  esteemed  in  Belgium  that  I  found 
there  is  a  law  against  exporting  the  seed. 
.  The  collection  and  preservation  of  manure  is  unquettiooaUy 
the  chief  excellence  of  Belgian  farming,  and  the  subject  on 
which  we  may  derive  most  instruction  from  attending  to  these 
practices.  When  they  have  the  means  of  procuring  distillery 
refuse  or  any  other  liquid  manure,  they  form  small  tanks  Ibr 
receiving  it.  These  are  built  of  brick,  four  or  six  together,  ihus. 
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about  seven  feet  deep,  and  each  division  from  six 
to  ten  feet  long,  and  six  or  seven  fleet  wide ;  whea 
empty  they  are  neatly  whitewashed  inside.  I  do 
not  know  why  they  are  not  rectangular,  but  I  saw 
none  which  were  so.  AH  sorts  of  liquid  manures 
are  conveyed  from  the  large  towns  by  the  rivers 
and  canals  to  a  considerable  distance,  and 
bring  a  large  price.  They  are  bestowed  chiefly 
on  the  young  brairds,  or,  as  it  was  expressed  to  me,  ^^  the  whole 
spring  they  are  constantly  watering  their  braird  with  liquid 
manure,  driving  carts  with  barrels  across  their  fidds  in  every  di^ 
rection,  and  showering  it  upon  their  young  crops,^  that  is,  if  they 
have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it,  they  go  over  all  their  com  crops  re> 
peatedly  with  it  during  spring*  The  effect  of  this  must  be  very 
beneficial,  but  the  farmer  must  and  ought  to  depend  principally 
on  the  produce  of  his  own  faim-yard  for  his  manure,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  Belgian  system  is  so  admirable.  The  following 
sketch  of  the  ordinary  mode  of  arranging  a  house  will  assist  in 
understanding  their  mode  of  proceeding. 


9 
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a,  House-door,  b,  LArge  fire  place,  c.  Door  to  Cow-house,  dy  Put  of 
Kitchen  devoted  to  churning,  &c.  e,  Tank  for  distillex7  grains,  this  does  not 
always  occur,  f.  Stalls  for  cattle,  very  slightly  divided,  g,  Dun^lt  h  h, 
Doors  of  Dangpil,  wide  enough  to  admit  a  cart.  Ar,  Dogwheel  for  churning. 
7,  Cowhouse,  m,  Large  apartment  for  cooking,  eating  and  woiMig.  ooo^ 
Sleeping  apartments.  atxxM^  Outer  walls  of  house.  The  horns,  stables,  &c. 
are  generally  detached.  The  large  space  over  the  rooms  and  under  the  mf 
is  used  fbr  keeping  hemp,  flax,  &c  until  they  are  dressed.  The  width  of  tha 
whole  may  be  from  40  to  60  feet 

112 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  dwelling-house  and  cow-house  are 
contiguous.  The  kitchen  or  family  room  is  a  very  large  apart- 
ment, one  end  of  it  is  appropriated  to  churning,  &c.,  and  on  the 
side  next  the  cow-house  is  a  very  large  fire-place  or  hearth,  in 
one  comer  of  which  will  invariably  be  found  a  fire  and  a  large 
boiler  over  it.  This  is  for  preparing  the  liquid  food  for  the  cows, 
with  which  they  are  liberally  supplied  three  times  a  day.  It  con- 
tains water,  chaff,  weeds  of  all  sorts,  nettles,  &c.,  covered  with  a 
little  rye,  rape,  or  linseed  meal,  or  mixed  with  distillery  refus^. 
The  butter-milk  is  also  added  and  given  back  to  the  cows,  and 
with  so  much  liquid  food  they  are  able  to  consume  a  great  deal 
of  straw  in  winter.  Turnips  and  carrots  seem  to  form  but  a 
small  proportion  of  their  food.  In  summer  they  have  clover,  and 
spurry  in  autumn  when  grown.  A  door  adjoining  the  fire-place 
leads  to  the  cow-house,  and  the  liquid  food  is  given  in  wooden 
troughs,  kept  clean  and  nice.  Behind  the  cattle  is  the  dungpit : 
this  is  excavated  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  feet,  and  is  twelve 
or  fourteen  wide,  into  it  they  cast  every  sort  of  stuff;  sweepings 
of  roads,  parings  of  ditches  or  banks,  and  dry  earth.  These  being 
completely  saturated  wiih  urine  and  mixed  with  droppings  from 
the  cattle,  form  admirable  manure.  Not  being  exposed  like  an 
English  straw-yard  to  wind  and  rain  little  or  nothing  is  evapor- 
ated or  lost.  When  the  manure  is  required  it  is  taken  out,  and 
the  pit  again  filled  with  earth,  &c  It  is  of  course  not  filled  up 
to  the  level  of  the  stalls,  but  space  is  left  for  the  increase  of  the 
manure.  The  cattle  are  constantly  in  the  house,  except  an  hour 
or  two  in  the  morning  in  summer,  and  at  noon  in  autumn,  when 
they  go  to  walk  along  the  lanes.  Field  pasturing  is  unknown, 
and  thus  almost  all  the  manure  is  deposited  in  the  house,  and 
even  a  large  proportion  of  what  falls  out  of  doors  is  gathered  up 
and  collected  into  heaps  by  children.  The  quantity  of  manure 
thus  collected  is  very  great,  and  owing  to  the  variety  of  thrir 
crops,  the  dungpits  are  emptied  several  times  a  year. 

I  think  the  Highland  Society  might  with  propriety  ofier  a 
premium  for  experiments  on  the  use  of  covered  dungpits,. and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  practice  were  once  introduced  the  ' 
advantages  would  soon  establish  it  universally.     The  Belgian 
cattle  are  certainly  too  much  confined  to  the  house,  and  part  of. 
their  food  seems  more  calculated  to  improve  the  dungpit  than 
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any  thing  else,  and  to  this  I  attributed  what  appeared  to  me 
the  inferior  quality  of  all  the  products  of  the  dairy ;  but  this  is 
a  quite  different  question  from  the  propriety  of  sheltering  the 
manure,  necessarily  produced  in  a  farm- yard,  from  the  effects  of 
the  weather,  whether  it  be  sun  or  wind  or  rain. 

The  dogs  in  Belgium  are  obliged  to  take  their  share  of  the 
farm  work,  and  relieve  the  dairy-maids  from  the  labour  of  churn- 
ing. A  wheel  is  erected  outside  the  house  and  under  a  wooden 
cover,  twelve  to  lourteen  feet  diameter,  with  a  rim  about  fifteen 
inches  broad.  The  dog  is  placed  within  the  wheel,  and  moving 
forward  causes  the  wheel  to  go  round  exactly  like  a  tread-mill, 
except  that  the  dog  is  placed  within  and  the  men  outside  the 
ivheel.  There  are  wooden  teeth  outside  the  wheel,  which  turn  a 
smaller  wheel,  which  again  moves  a  double  crank  inside  the  house, 
to  which  the  plungers  of  the  churn  are  attached*  There  are 
generally  three  dogs  kept  for  each  churn,  and  they  work  each 
an  hour  at  a  time.  They  are  made  to  go  faster  or  slower  by 
calling  to  them.  At  gentlemen^s  houses  they  were  fat  and  seem- 
ed to  like  their  work  well,  but  at  the  peasants^  houses  they  were 
not  so  comfortable  looking.  On  one  occasion  a  dog  who  was  or- 
dered to  work  to  show  me  the  process  displayed  the  greatest 
reluctance,  but  on  my  noticing  it  the  peasant  assured  me  it  was 
only  because  he  knew  it  was  not  his  regular  time. 

The  cultivation  of  flax  forms  a  most  important  part  of  Belgian 
agriculture,  but  the  subject  is  too  extensive  to  be  included  in 
the  present  communication  ;  perhaps  I  may  ere  long  say  some- 
thing about  it. 

I  think  the  following  recipe  for  the  cure  of  red  water  is  worthy 
of  being  made  public.  I  received  it  from  a  German  friend,  and 
it  is  the  recipe  of  an  old  Pomeranian  shepherd,  who  declared  it 
never  failed.  I  had  it  a  considerable  time  in  tny  possession 
before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it  on  a  cow  of  my  own ; 
and  until  I  had  done  so  with  success,  I  was  unwilling  to  pres- 
cribe it  among  my  neighbours  lest  it  should  prove  fatal.  It  how- 
ever cured  a  cow  of  mine,  and  I  have  since  given  it  in  above 
twenty  cases,  almost  all  among  my  own  tenants,  and  with  per- 
fect success,  except  in  two  cases,  when  the  animals  were  at  the 
point  of  death  before  they  got  it.  It  is  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  Oleum  Philosophorum,  Oleum  Aspic,  Oleum  1 
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binthuro ;  sixty  to  seventy  drops  in  half  a  quait  of  lukewRrnd  water 
for  a  middle-sized  cow,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  for  a  calf  accordii^ 
to  size.  If  it  does  not  cure  in  twelve  hours  repeat  the  doze.  I 
have  never  known  more  than  two  dozes  required.  The  mateiials 
can  be  furnished  by  Baildon,  successor  to  Butler  &  Co.  74 
Prince's  Street,  Edinburgh. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  BRANK  OR  BUCK-WHEAT. 

By  Mr  M  aik,  Chelsea. 

Notwithstanding  this  plant  is  probably  a  native  of  China 
and  other  warm  climates,  it  may  be  cultivated  in  all  the  north- 
em  countries  of  Asia  and  Europe.  This  is  owing  to  its  being 
an  annual  of  very  quick  growth,  requiring  only  a  summer  of 
two  or  three  months  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  It  even  ripens 
in  the  short  summers  of  Siberia,  and  is  considered  exceedin^y 
valuable  on  poor  light  soUsy  where  the  other  more  valuable  ce- 
reals do  not  prosper. 

In  the  north  of  Europe  it  is  much  used  as  an  article  of  hu- 
man diet,  as  well  as  food  for  all  kinds  of  live-stock.  It  yields  a 
flour  of  remarkable  whiteness,  and,  on  the  Continent,  is  very 
commonly  mixed  with  that  of  rye  or  wheat,  by  both  public  and 
private  bakers.  In  England  it  is  sometimes  used  by  bakers  and 
confectioners  in  the  manufacture  of  their  finest  fancy  articles ; 
but  never  in  common  bread  or  other  food.  It  has  been  malted 
and  tried  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  but  the  liquor,  though 
palatable,  is  dangerously  heady  and  unwholesome. 

Vast  quantities  of  this  grain  are  annually  imported  into  this 
country  from  Holland  and  other  northern  countries,  for  the  use 
of  the  gin  distilleries ;  and  who  also  buy  all  they  can  get  of  Bri- 
tish growth,  which  not  bang  kiln-dried,  as  most  of  the  Dutch 
gridn  is  found  to  be,  is  more  valued. 

It  is  a  good  deal  cultivated  in  some  of  the  poorest  gravelly 
districts  in  the  south  of  England,  but  only  onfdUows  intended 
for  wheat.  In  such  light  sandy  or  gravelly  countries,  the  fal- 
low-fields are  thoroughly  worked  and  cleaned  by  the  first  of 
June :  they  are  then  drawn  out  into  ridges,  ploughed  and  im- 

diately  sown.     If  convenient,  the  dung  intended  for  the  fal- 
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\om  ift  earCtd  od»  and  spread  and  ploughed  in,  before  the  brank 
11  fown ;  or  this  wotk  may  be  deferred  till  the  crop  is  carried  ia 
in  the  autumn^  juai  as  it  may  suit  the  business  of  the  farm. 

A  bushel  of  seed  is  enough  for  an  acre,  and  if  laid  on  regu* 
kurly,  when  the  ground  is  loose  imd  warm,  the  plants  soon  make 
thcfar  appearance,  and  grow  with  great  rapidity ;  so  that  the 
ground  is  soon  covered  and  shaded  by  a  dense  mass  of  foliage. 
It  b^ns  flowering  in  July,  and  is  generally  fit  to  mow  about 
the  b^[inning  of  October.  It  is  usually  cut  with  scythe  and 
cradle ;  and  this  implement  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  workman 
is  astonishingly  expeditious.  A  good  hand  will  cut  down  four 
or  fire  acres  per  day  with  apparent  ease.  The  scythe  is  put  (mi 
for  the  purpose ;  and  thou^  nothing  is  cut  easier  than  the  green 
succulent  stems,  the  scythe  requires  to  be  swung  by  a  tall  and 
strong  man. 

The  crop  is  delivered  from  the  scythe  in  swathes,  as  regular^ 
ly  as  if  laid  by  hand ;  and  if  the  weather  be  fine,  it  quickly  wi- 
thers, and  becomes  fit  to  be  carried  to  the  rick-yard  or  barn. 
If  put  together  a  little  green  or  damp  does  not  much  signify ; 
for  though  ever  so  mouldy,  the  grain  is  never  damaged,  and 
the  more  mouldy  it  is  the  easier  it  is  thrashed.  It  is  the  easiest 
of  all  barn-work  for  the  thrasher ;  as  the  slightest  blow  sepa- 
rates the  gndn  from  the  straw ;  and  as  the  latter  shrinks  into 
very  small  bulk,  is  never  bound,  and  only  fit  for  litter,  it  is  soon 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  thrasher. 

Three  or  four  quarters  per  acre  is  a  fair  crop ;  its  price  ge« 
nerally  ranges  with  that  of  barley,  though,  when  much  wanted 
by  the  distillers,  double  the  price  of  barley  is  freely  given.  It 
has  been  proved  a  thousand  times  over,  that  the  crop  of  wheat 
after  brank  is  always  better  than  if  the  fallow  had  been  kept 
naked  all  summer,  and  whether  the  ground  be  dunged  be- 
fore or  after  the  brank.  This  crop  not  only  shades  the  ground, 
and  smothers  every  weed,  but  leaves  the  soil  in  a  fine  mellow 
state.  In  wet  summers,  when  the  fallow  cannot  be  cleaned 
early  enough  for  a  crop  to  be  housed,  a  cast  of  seed  is  sown  ia 
August,  to  be  ploughed  in  as  a  dress  for  wheat ;  but  it  is  a  very 
unsubstantial  and  fugitive  kind  of  manure. 

The  uses  of  brank  to  an  English  fanner  are  but  few.  Hd 
should  never  touch  it,  because  it  heats  and  fills  them  ftill 
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bad  hunciourg.  Neither  is  it  good  for.  fattening  any  kind  of  ani- 
mal except  pigeons  and  poultry;  and  it  is  the  favourite  food  of 
phea^nts,  whether  wild  or  tame.  When  given  to  store-pigs,  it 
should  only  be  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  to  two  of  any 
other  kind  of  corn ;  that  being  the  greatest  quantity  that  can 
be  given  with  safety.  If  pigs  be  allowed  to  range  the  brank 
stubble,  they  are  very  soon  seized  with  delirium,  and  a  violent 
kind  of  madnes?,  running,  into  water,  rolling  in  mud,  and  crying 
in  the  utmost  distress ;  and  if  allowed  to  repeat  their  visit  to  that 
stubble,  fall  away  in  condition  most  rapidly. 

From  it  being  so  much  and  so  constantly  used  in  Rusna  and 
other  parts  of  the  Continent,  even  as  bread-corn,  without  hurt- 
ful effects,  we  must  suppose  that  its  deleterious  qualiues  art 
dissipated  by  the  oven,  or  in  the  process  of  cooking.  But  of 
the  effects  of  brank  grown  in  England,  as  stated  above,  I  have 
been  witness  to  repeatedly ;  and  every  farmer  in  those  districts 
where  it  is  commonly  raised,  is  equally  aware  of  its  hurtful  ef* 
fects  if  incautiously  used. 

Still  it  is  a  useful  crop  for  shading  poor  thin  land,  if  it  can  be 
sown  after  the  fallow  is  perfectly  cleaned,  and  be  got  off  in  time 
to  sow  wheat.  A  buck- wheat  farmer  is,  however,  al  way  a  con- 
sidered an  unfortunate  man ;  because  the  cultivation  of  it  shows 
the  poverty  of  his  land,  and  there  are  very  few  prosperous  fanners 
upon  land  naturally  poor. 

But  this  is  assuming  that  all  gravelly  or  sandy  soils  are  sterile 
which  is  not  universally  the  case.  I  have  seen  much  very 
productive  sandy  soils  in  the  county  of  Bedford  in  England,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Musselburgh  in  Scotland.  On  such 
land  brank  may  be  raised  successfully,  especially  in  favourable 
summers;  and  even  if  the  crop  of  grain  be  scanty,  its  service  in 
keeping  the  ground  shaded,  and  free  from  weeds,  will  benefit 
the  succeeding  crop,  whatever  it  may  be.  I  may  also  mention, 
that  there  is  another  crop  raised  by  farmers  on  such  soils,  with 
the  same  view  as  that  of  sowing  brank,  namely,  sowing  trefoil 
or  yellow  clover  thickly  on  the  fallow,  as  soon  as  it  is  complete- 
ly c  d.  This  rises  and  becomes  a  very  close  sward  before 
the  1  nning  of  September,  at  which  time  it  is  begun  to  be 
foh  off  by  sheep,  leaving  the  staple  in  a  clean  and  rich  order 
the  reception  of  the  wheat  seed. 
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I  know  not  whether  brank  has  ever  been  tried  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Tweed,  or  even  to  the  northward  of  the  Trent ;  but^ 
succeeding  in  much  more  northern  latitudes,  it  certainly  may 
have  a  chance  even  in  the  colder  parts  of  Britain.  But  it  must 
be  considered,  that  a  continental  summer,  though  shorter,  is 
much  more  uniformly  warm  than  in  any  island,  though  farther 
to  the  southward.  It  is  the  changeableness  of  the  British  cli- 
mate, much  more  than  its  want  of  temperature,  that  is  so  fatal 
to  tropical  vegetables ;  and  as  brank  is  as  tender  as  a  kidney- 
bean,  a  night-frost  in  the  end  of  September,  or  early  in  October, 
would  destroy  a  principal  part  of  the  crop.  After  the  grain  is 
set,  however,  no  degree  of  frost  can  damage  it.  I  have  often 
cut  and  carried  a  good  crop  after  every  leaf  has  been  killed  by 
frost. 

The  flowers  are  sweet-scented,  and  yield  much  honey,  and 
consequently  are  much  vinted  by  bees ;  but  the  value  of  the  ho- 
ney is  deteriorated,  as  it  is  much  darker  coloured,  and  said  to 
be  inferior  to  that  collected  from  heath  and  other  wild  flowers. 

Whether  brank  will  ever  be  an  object  of  cultivation  to  light 
land  farmers  in  general,  is  questionable ;  but  from  the  present 
posture  of  agricultural  affairs,  many  things  will  be  introduced 
into  our  present  systems,  and  many  expedients  had  recourse  to, 
to  increase,  if  possible,  the  produce  of  the  land,  which  have  ne- 
ver before  been  thought  of.  Raw  materials  for  the  manufac« 
turer,  qualities  for  the  dyer  and  druggist,  and  even  that  luxury, 
tobacco,  mav  come  in  for  a  share  of  that  labour  and  care  which 
has  been  heretofore  wholly  bestowed  on  raiang  the  necessaries 
of  life  for  man.  Steam-power,  as  applied  to  the  transit  of  farm 
products,  as  corn  and  fatted  stock,  and  to  that  of  lime  and  other 
dressings,  is  working,  and  will  continue  to  work,  important 
changes  in  the  old  routine  of  agriculture.  Local  advantages, 
will  be  moderated,  and  local  disabilities  will  be  henceforth  as- 
sisted in  a  way  that  but  few  are  now  aware  of. 
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DESTRUCTIVE  TO  FIELD  AND  GARDEN  CROPS. — NO.  II. 

{Continued  f mm  p.  64). 
IL   PARTIALLY  DKSTRUCTIVB  HEDGE-BIRDS. 

It  may  not  be  inconvenient  to  begin  this  division  as  the  pre- 
ceding, with  some  of  the  smaller  birds  which  do  partial  injury 
in  gardens  and  orchards. 

I.  Fructivoraus  Birds  which  also  feed  on  Insects. — The  first  of  these  birds 
which  I  shall  notice  is  the  blackcap  {Sylvia  atrieapiHaj  Latham),  the  finest 
songster  perhaps  next  to  the  nightingale  which  visits  us  in  summer.  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  black  bonnet  {EtnbertMa  m^umetdus),  as  it  soat* 
times  is  by  young  naturalists,  for  though  the  latter  has  a  black  head,  its  utt« 
musical  chinky  chink,  chirl,  only  heard  in  marshy  places,  has  nothing  in  csm- 
mon  with  the  clear  melodious  song  of  the  blackcap,  uttered  too  while  ^  in  sha- 
diest covert  hid"  in  some  thick  hedge  or  copse,  since  the  blackcap  more  ntdy 
allows  himself  to  be  seen  than  the  blackbonnet  conceals  himself.  Yery  lltfli 
discrimination  indeed  is  required  to  distinguish  the  two  birds^  and  but  fbr  ii« 
milarity  of  name,  and  trusting  to  book  descriptions  without  field  obsenratioiii 
they  would  never  have  been  confounded. 

Dr  Bechstein  is  somewhat  mistaken  when  he  states  the  food  of  the  blackcap 
to  be  insects,  and  their  grubs  and  berries  or  fruits  only  fVom  necessity ;  where* 
as  I  am  perfectly  certain,  from  the  numbers  which  I  have  kept  both  in  tht 
aviary  and  the  cage,  that  berries  are  the  staple  food,  while  insects  are  onlj 
eaten  occasionally.  When  it  arrives  from  its  winter  quarters  in  April^  as  ther^ 
are  then  no  garden  berries  to  be  had,  the  blackcap  lives  more  upon  insects 
than  afterwards,  but  even  at  this  season  it  can  generally  find  in  the  hedges  a 
meal  of  privet  berries  mellowed  by  the  frost,  or  when  these  are  not  to  be  had| 
of  the  larger  and  harder  berries  of  the  ivy  just  beginning  to  ripen.    Even  the 
first  brood  of  young  are  more  or  less  fed  with  these  berries,  if  hatched  heSaste 
the  currants  are  ripe,  for  though  insects  are  given  to  the  young,  they  never 
constitute  the  whole  food  when  berries  can  be  procured.    I  have  had  good  o^ 
portunities  of  observing  this  in  the  instance  of  old  blackcaps  caught  and  made 
to  feed  their  young  in  cages ;  and  more  particularly  in  the  instance  of  a  ncit 
of  young  blackcaps  which  were  placed  in  a  cage  hung  outside  of  my  parlour 
window.     These  were  fed  chiefly  by  the  male,  the  female  rarely  making  her 
appearance,  and  the  chief  food  which  was  brought  consisted  of  red  currants 
with  occasionally  a  moth  or  a  caterpillar. 

The  blackcap,  therefore,  must  rank  as  a  bird  partially  destructive  in  gar- 
dens to  the  smaller  fruit,  excluding,  however,*cberries  and  strawberries,  which 
all  my  caged  blackcaps  refused.  The  extent  of  such  depredations,  however^ 
cannot  be  very  great,  for  though  the  bird  is  a  voracious  feeder,  and  will  eat 
nearly  its  own  weight  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  species  is  seldom  nume^ 
rous,  and  rarely  more  than  a  pair  will  resort  to  a  garden.    Those  who  admire 
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Ha  swMt  and  melodious  song^,  will  not  perliapai  grudge  it  a  small  pHtance  of 
fruH,  cren  though  it  do  not  eloar  cff  to  many  insecta  as  some  other  partialiy 
destructive  birds.  ^  It  seenM,**  aajs  Mr  Knapp,  **  to  liye  entirelj  by  efaeioe 
OB  fruits ;  and  as  soon  as  the  bruod  can  reraoTC,  it  visits  our  gardens,  feeding 
with  delight  and  almost  insatiable  appetite  on  the  currant  and  raspberry ;  and 
to  much  is  it  engaged  when  at  this  banquet,  that  it  suffers  itself  to  be  looked 
at,  and  forgets  Ibr  the  moment  its  usual  timidity ;  but  its  natural  shyness 
Berer  leaves  it  entirely ;  and  though  it  remains  in  our  gardens  or  orchards  as 
long  as  any  of  its  fiivourite  fruits  continue,  it  avoids  observation  as  much  as 
ponible,  and  hides  itself  in  the  fbliage  from  all  fiimiliarity  or  confidence.*' 

The  bird  which  most  resembles  the  bladrcap  is  the  babillard  (Curmca  gar* 
rvki,  firisson),  a  bird  often  confounded  even  by  good  naturalists  with  the 
whatethroat,  though  it  differs  in  size,  in  form,  in  colour,  In  manners,  in  habits, 
and  in  song,  all  which  differences  render  it  improper  to  call  it,  as  is  usual  in 
books,  the  lesser  whitethroat.  Its  throat,  no  doubt,  is  white,  but  so  is  that 
at  the  blackcap ;  but  it  has  not  the  rufous  brown  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  which  marics  the  common  whitethroat,  instead  of  which  it  is  bluish-grey, 
while  its  legs  are  lead-coloured,  and  not  yellowish  like  those  of  the  white- 
throat.  It  chiefly  haunts  gardens^  orchards,  and  hedge-rows,  where  there  are 
hif^  elm  trees,  in  the  higher  branches  of  which  it  del^hts  to  skip  about  and 
flit  from  tree  to  tree ;  but  it  never,  like  the  whitethroat,  sings  on  the  wing. 
This  is  evidently  the  bird  which  White  of  Selbome  accuses  of  bringing  its 
young  into  gardens  and  orchards,  and  making  great  havoc  among  the  summer 
fruits;  and  which  Mr  Knapp  takes  for  the  female  of  the  common  whitethroat, 
describing  it  as  of  an  elegant  and  slender  form,  with  a  snowy  throat  and  siL 
very  stomach.  White  is  correct,  however,  when  he  says,  '^  It  is  restless  and 
active,  and  hops  from  bough  to  bough,  examining  every  part  for  food ;  it  also 
runs  up  the  stems  of  the  crown-imperials,  and,  putting  its  head  into  the  bells 
of  those  flowers,  sips  the  liquor  which  stands  in  the  nectarium  of  each  petal : 
sometimes  it  feeds  on  the  ground  like  the  hedge-sparrow,  by  hopping  about 
on  grass  plats  and  mown  waBrs."  But  thouf^i  the  babillard  is  a  fruit-eating 
bird,  and  lives  more  in  gardens  and  orchards  than  the  blackcap,  it  does  not  oc- 
casion so  much  damage  as  it,  not  beuig  so  voracious  and  being  less  nice  in  its 
tastes,  for  it  will  eat  cherries,  gooseberries^  and  I  believe  strawberries,  none  of 
which  the  blackcap  touches.  It  it  also  much  fonder  of  insects  than  the  black- 
cap. From  being  confounded  both  with  the  whitethroat  and  with  the  black- 
cap by  indiscriminate  observers,  this  is  a  much  commoner  bird  than  in  books 
it  is  usually  represented  to  be. 

The  fauvette  {Sylvia  hortensis^  lAtham),  sometimes  called  the  pettychaps 
and  the  garden-warbler,  is  larger  and  darker  coloured  than  the  babillard,  and 
is  perhaps  the  least  common  of  all  the  small  fruit-eating  birds,  seldom  more 
than  half  a  dozen  pairs  being  observed  in  a  district  where  there  may  be  as 
many  scores  of  babillards  and  blackcaps.  This  species,  though  il  is  never  nu- 
merous, exceeds  all  the  small  birds  with  which  I  am  acquainted  in  voracity, 
atladking  and  swallowing  large  insects,  such  as  full  grown  cabbage  caterpillars 
and  garden  spiders  aa  large  as  a  small  gooseberry ;  for  small  as  its  bill  and 
throat  appear  to  be,  it  will  contrive  to  swallow  a  pretty  large  grape  without 
hreaking  the  skin,  a  feat  which  the  bkckci^  aometimes  attempts,  but  leldom 
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with  success.  The  largest  of  these  monelsy  however,  though  several  in  num- 
her,  do  not  satiate  the  craving  stomach  of  tlie  iauvette,  which  is  as  eager  to 
pounce  on  a  cherry  or  a  gooseberry  as  if  no  ifpiders  nor  caterpillars  had  been 
previously  devoured.  This  insatiable  appetite,  of  course,  places  the  fauvette 
high  in  the  ranks  of  birds  partially  destructive,  though  it  compensates  wellfbr 
its  attacks  on  the  smaller  fruits  by  devouring  so  many  caterpillars,  such  as 
those  of  the  cabbage  butterfly  (Pontia  brassicm),  which  almost  no  other  bizd 
will  touch.  Its  song  also  will,  to  the  admirer  of  bird  music,  be  more  than  a 
compensation  for  the  fruit  it  devours,  the  notes  being  various  and  rich  in 
plaintive  melody,  and  though  not  so  clear  and  sweet  as  those  of  the  blackcap, 
are  very  superior  to  those  of  the  whitethroat  or  any  other  small  bird,  except- 
ing only  the  unrivalled  nightingale. 

*'  The  end  of  our  summer  months,**  says  Mr  Knapp,  "  and  the  autumnal 
season,  afford  us  frequently  the  best  periods  for  observing  some  of  our  occa- 
sional visiting  birds.  Upon  their  first  arrival,  and  for  a  time  afterwards,  their 
notes  announce  their  presence ;  but  they  are  not  always  to  be  seen  with  siu 
tis&ction,  and  scattered  in  retired  places,  or  occupied  in  the  business  of  incu- 
bation, when  they  are  particularly  wary  and  suspicious,  they  are  but  casuaUj 
noticed ;  but  in  the  times  above  stated,  our  gardens,  shrubberies,  and  orchards 
become  their  resort,  seeking  for  the  fruits  usually  produced  in  those  plaoesi 
And  first  the  petty  chaps  l/auvette]  with  all  her  matured  brood,  is  certain  to 
be  found,  feeding  voraciously  upon  our  cultivated  berries,  or  mining  a  hole  In 
the  fig  or  jargonel  pear ;  and  so  intent  are  they  upon  this  occupation,  that 
they  will  permit  a  reasonable  examination  of  their  form  and  actions,  but  at 
other  periods  it  is  difficult  to  approach  them." 

The  whitethroat  {Sylvia  cxnerea^  Latham),  comes  next  to  be  considered,  and 
is  well  known  under  a  multiplicity  of  provincial  names,  such  as  mufi^  whurr, 
wheetie-why  bird,  muggy  cut-throat,  Peggy  nettle-creeper,  and  the  like.  It 
is  readily  distinguished  from  the  babillard  by  its  yellow  legs,  the  clear  rustj 
brown  of  the  back  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  from  other  small  birds  bj 
the  feathers  being  very  full  and  bulging  out  around  the  throat.  It  is  alto 
well  known  by  its  merry  song,  frequently  sung  while  mounting  in  thei  ilr 
like  the  titlark,  or  flitting  from  one  hedge  to  another.  The  whitethroat  is 
chiefly  found  about  hedge-rows  and  lanes  where  low  bushes,  brambles,  and 
nettles  abound,  among  which  it  finds  insects  to  feed  upon,  and  convenient 
spots  in  which  to  build  its  slight  but  neatly  woven  nest  of  grass,  straws,  and 
hair. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  when  the  whitethroats  arrive,  they  do 
not,  like  the  blackcap,  seek  for  privet-berries,  but  seem  to  subsist  wholly  on 
the  insect  food  which  they  find  in  the  hedges,  and,  by  searching  for  grubs  and 
caterpillars,  prevent  much  of  the  deformity  that  hedges  are  subject  to,  when 
their  leaves  are  devoured  and  webbed  over,  as  they  so  frequently  are,  by  the 
small  hawthorn  ermine  {Yponomeuta  oxycaniheUa)  and  other  caterpillars.  The 
whitethroats,  according  to  White,  are  shy  and  wild  in  breeding-time,  avdd- 
ing  neighbourhoods^  and  haunting  lowly  lanes  and  commons,  but  in  July  and 
August  they  bring  their  brood  into  gardens  and  orchards,  and  make  great 
havoc  among  the  summer  fruit.  Mr  Knapp  says  that  at  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer months,  the  whitethroats  leare  the  hedges  and  all  their  insect  fbod  which 
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for  months  had  been  their  onljr  supply,'  ahd  in  Che  thick  coveri  of  the  godse* 
henry  extxmct  witk^reat  dexterity  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  or  strip  the  currant 
4)f its  benies.  '*  All  these  fruit^ting  birds,**  he  adds,  <^  seem  to  have  a  very 
diacriminating  taste  and  a  decided  preference  for  the  richest  sorts the  sweet- 
est variety  of  the  goosebeny  or  the  currant  always  being  selected,  and  when 
th^  are  consumed,  leM  saccharine  dainties  are  submitted  to ;  but  the  hedge 
blackberry  of  the  season  our  little  foreigii  connoisseurs  disdain  to  feed  on, 
leaving  it  for  the  humbler  appetized  natives — ^they  are  away  to  sunnier  re- 
gions and  more  gimteful  food.** 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  both  these  observers  too  hastily 
ascribed  to  the  whitethnwt  the  depredations  committed  by  some  of  the  three 
preceding  species,  fbr  the  whitethroat  is  by  no  means  a  frequent  visitor  in 
gardens,  and  though  it  does  occasionally  devour  a  few  currants,  and  wUl  even 
taste  a  ripe  jargonel  pear,  it  will  not  touch  a  cherry,  and  I  doubt  whether  it 
ever  attacks  gooseberries.  It  is  also  accused  by  some  of  eating  peas,  but  as 
erroneously,  I  believe,  as  the  hay -bird  has  been  similarly  stigmatized.  It  is 
destructive,  there  can  be  little  question,  but  it  is  only  partially  destructive. 

The  birds  which  come  next  to  be  noticed  are  more  destructive 
than  the  preceding  species,  inasmuch  as  they  are  considerably 
larger  in  size,  and  consequently  require  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  food.  They  are  not,  however,  very  numerous  in  most  districts, 
and  they  do  notalwayscomeinto  gardens — we  refer  tothethrushes, 
blackbirds,  and  starlings,  most  of  which  are  very  well  known. 

The  missel-thrush  (Turdtu  viscivorus)  is  more  plenti^l  in  the  south  than  in 
the  north,  and  is  distinguished  by  being  larger  than  the  song-thrush,  measur- 
ing about  eleven  inches,  but  in  other  respects  much  resembling  it.  The  song, 
however,  is  very  different,  being  more  like  the  blackbird*s  notes  not  whistled, 
but  loud,  harsh,  and  monotonous,  though  as  in  all  species  of  song-birds  there 
are  individuals  which  greatly  excel  the  rest  of  the  species  in  tone  and  variety 
of  notes,  and  in  the  spring  of  1833  I  heard  one  at  Streatham,  in  Surrey,  little 
inferior  to  a  good  blackbird.  The  nest  is  also  more  like  that  of  the  bladrbird 
than  of  the  song-thrush.  The  missel-thrush,  though  bold  enough  to  give  bat- 
tle to  the  carrion-crow,  and  even,  by  the  high  testimony  of  M.  Le  Vaillant, 
to  attack  the  eagle,  is  rather  wild  and  shy ;  yet  in  consequence  of  being  better 
able  to  procure  its  favourite  food  in  gardens  and  orchards,  it  does  not  build 
in  such  wild  and  solitary  places  as  its  habits  would  indicate,  while  on  the  Con- 
tinent it  prefers  forests  of  beech  and  fir.  Mr  Knapp's  account  of  its  habits 
is  different  and  somewhat  inconsistent  He  tells  us,  that  it  *'  is  a  wild  and 
wary  bird,  keeping  generally  in  open  fields  and  commons,  heaths  and  unfre- 
quented places,  feeding  upon  worms  and  insects.  In  severe  weather  it  ap- 
proaches our  plantations  and  shrubberies  to  feed  on  the  berry  of  the  missel- 
toe,  the  ivy,  or  the  scarlet  fruit  of  the  holly  or  the  yew ;  and  should  the  red- 
wing or  the  fieldfare  presume  to  partake  of  these  with  it,  we  are  sure  to  hear 
its  voice  in  clattering  and  contention  with  the  intruders,  until  it  drives  them 
from  the  place,  though  it  watches  and  attends  notwithstanding  to  its  own 
safety.  In  April  it  begins  to  prepare  its  nest.  This  is  large  and  so  openly 
placed,  as  would,  if  built  in  the  copse,  infallibly  expose  it  to  the  plunder  of 
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the  magpie  and  the  crow,  which  at  this  season  prey  upon  the  eggB  of  every 
Dett  thej  can  find*  To  avoid  this  evil,  it  resorts  to  our  gardens  and  our  or- 
chards, seeking  protection  from  man,  near  whose  haunts  those  rapacious  plun- 
derers are  careful  of  approaching ;  yet  they  will  at  times  attempt  to  seize  up- 
on its  eggs  even  there,  when  the  thrush  attacks  them  and  drives  them  away 
with  a  hawk-like  fury ;  and  the  noisy  warfare  of  the  contending  parties  ooca- 
aonally  draws  our  attention  to  them.  The  call  of  the  young  birds  to  their 
parents  for  food  is  unusually  disagreeable,  and  reminds  us  of  the  croak  of  a 
frog.  The  brood  being  reared,  it  becomes  again  a  shy  and  wild  creature^ 
abandons  our  homesteads,  and  returns  to  its  solitudes  and  heaths.** 

Now,  even,  were  all  this  correct  to  the  letter— as  our  northern  readers  m^ 
at  once  perceive  it  is  not,  at  least  with  reference  to  the  magpiea  being  cmAil 
of  approaching  the  haunts  of  man— it  would  mark  the  misaelthrudi  as  m  phiii* 
derer,  for  it  rears  its  second  brood,  at  least  during  the  cherry  aetaoiiy  Hid 
then  commits  considerable  depredations  on  this  fruit.  White  la  wiDOg  in  mj* 
ing  it  does  not  eat  fruit.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  it  does 
some  serncefor  the  damage  it  occasiona,  by  destroying,  while  it  rears  its  fiiat 
brood,  great  numbers  of  caterpillars  and  grubs.  Besides,  as  is  well  remari^ed 
by  White,  from  its  bold,  fierce,  and  pugnacious  habits,  drivhig  every  jay,  pi- 
geon, and  similar  birds  from  the  gardens  near  its  nest,  it  protects,  while  it  Is 
rearing  its  first  brood,  the  newly  sown  peas  and  other  seeds  from  being  devoured. 

The  song-thrush  {Turdus  muHcus)  or  mavia,  is  next  to  the  nightingalei  the 
finest  songster  among  European  birds,  and  is,  withal,  a  plentiful  spedea,  re- 
siding with  us  during  the  whole  year,  though,  on  the  Continent,  it  migrates  in 
winter  in  large  flocks,  while  here  it  is  solitary,  and  never  congregates  like  the 
starling  or  the  fieldfare.  It  so  much  resembles  the  misseUthrush  in  eolouri 
that  Brisson  terms  it  the  small  missel- thrush,  it  being  about  two  inches  ahovtert 
and  weighing  about  an  ounce  less.  The  nest  differs,  in  being  plasierad 
inside  with  clay,  rendered  firmer  by  small  pieces  of  rotten  wood  apparently 
cemented  by  the  saliva  of  the  binl,*  no  similar  masonry  being  used  to  lime  the 
nest  of  any  British  bird  except  the  magpie ;  for,  though  the  miawl-thniifa, 
the  blackbird,  and  the  crow,  plaster  their  nests  with  clay,  they  line  with  aolter 
materials,  while  the  window  and  the  chimney-swallows  line  with  loose  fta- 
thers,  confining  their  masonry  to  the  exterior. 

The  song,  thrush  is  a  voracious  firuit-eating  bird,  and  on  the  Gootiaeiit  ii 
termed  the  vine-thrush,  from  its  extensive  depredations  in  the  vineyarda, 
the  proprietors  of  which,  however,  make  reprisals,  by  killing  the  i^yeciea  In 
great  numbers  for  the  table,  when  rendered  fat  by  feeding  on  the  grapes;  bat 
in  Britain,  we  rarely  kill  any  small  birds  for  the  table^  with  the  exception  of 
larks.  In  this  country,  the  song-thrush  is  too  wild  and  waty  to  approach 
house  walls  where  grapes  are  chiefly  grown  out  of  doors;  but  should  there  be 
any  on  the  garden  walls  at  a  distance  from  houses,  it  will  plunder  them  with- 
out  mercy.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  eats  any  other  wall  fiiiit  except  cher- 
ries, and  wherever  it  finds  these,  it  does  not  spare  them.  Two  or  three  pairs  of 
thrushes  and  their  offspring,  a  number  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  TidU 
nity  of  most  orchards,  may  thus  do  considerable  damage.  Amongst  currants 
and  gooseberries,  it  slso  makes  much  havoc ;  and  it  probably,  also^  devouis 
strawberries  and  raspberries,  though,  ss  to  this,  I  cannot  wpeak  positivd^. 

•  BeeRennWtArdiltcctureorBirdiftffdetanf  ofthenflit-lyDBdSBf. 
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Were  it  not  that  the  soog-thruih  rendera  the  prdener  important  senrieei,  it 
would  therefore  merit  rather  to  be  placed  in  the  next  divisiony  than  among 
birds  onlj  partiallj  destructive. 

Few  or  no  small  birds  eat  the  shelle8s.«iails  or  slugs  besides  the  whiochat, 
and,  perhaps,  the  wheat-ear ;  but  the  shell-snails  are  greedily  devoured  bjthe 
aong-thrusb,  which  thus  become^  a  very  useful  creature.  The  most  common 
of  the  larger  shell-snails  are,  the  smooth  one  {Heliaf  hortentU)  which  is  either 
yellowish  or  variously  branded,  and  the  rough  grey  one  {Helix  Mpend^  as 
big  as  a  walnut.  Both  of  these  are  very  destructive,  particularly  the  last, 
which  lurks  behind  posts,  palings,  wall  trees,  and  copings,  wher«  it  can  be 
screened  fin)m  the  sun,  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  sets,  or  even  in  a  dar^  isiBy 
day,  crawls  from,  its  hiding  p]act^  to  devour  the  young  leaves  of  lettuce,  cab- 
bage, or  other  green  cropSi  In  a  small  garden,  this  species  may  be  nearly  ex- 
tirpated by  hand,  but  in  a  large  walled  garden  thezeare  so  many  spots  behind 
the  trees  for  the  snails  to  lodge,  that  they  can  never  be  kept  wholly  under, 
and  would  be  greatly  more  troublesome,  were  it  not  for  the  song-thrush.  In 
the  grey  of  the  morning,  when  it  is  yet  too  dark  for  the  gardener's  eye  to  see 
the  coarse  grey  snail  crawling  to  its  lair,  it  being  more  like  a  small  clod  of 
earth  than  an  animal,  the  song-thrush  is  already  awake,  and  inq[>ecting  every 
inch  of  the  ground  along  the  garden  wall  to  intercept  the  devourer,  and  d»« 
vour  him  in  turn.  The  younger  grey  slielled-snails  have  their  shells  thin 
enough  to  be  easily  broken ;  but  in  some  of  the  older  ones  the  shells  are  too 
hard  to  be  thus  broken.  In  this  case,  the  bird  carries  the  shell  to  the  near« 
est  stone^  on  which  it  beats  it,  till  it  shivers  the  shell  to  pieces,  and  exposes 
the  now  helpless  inmate  to  his  merciless  enemy.  Not  contented  with  the 
plentiful  breakfast  thus  obtained  at  dawn,  when  the  snails  are  moving  home* 
wardi^  the  thrush  continues  to  persecute  them  during  the  day,  huntlag 
them  out  and  dragging  them  from  their  concealment.  ^  Very  many  of  theoi,*' 
says  Mr  Knapp,  <^  does  he  dislodge  in  the  course  of  the  day.  When  the  ft* 
male  is  sitting,  the  male  bird  seems  to  be  particularly  assiduous  in  searchhag 
them  out,  and,  I  believe,  he  feeds  his  mate  during  that  period,  having  fi»« 
quently  seen  him  flying  to  the  nest  with  food,  long  before  the  eggs  wwt 
hatched ;  after  this  time  the  united  labours  of  the  pair  destroy  numben  of 
these  injurious  creatures.** 

The  same  author's  account  of  the  winter  proceedings  of  the  song-thrush  are 
equally  correct  and  interesting.  ''  The  song-thrush,**  he  says,  "  at  this  sea- 
son, passes  a  great  portion  of  its  time  at  the  bottom  of  ditches,  seeking  for  the 
smaller  species  of  snails,  which  it  draws  out  from  the  old  stumps  of  the  fence 
with  unwearied  perseverance,  dashing  their  shells  to  pieces  on  a  stone ;  and 
we  frequently  see  it  escaping  from  the  hedge  bank.with  its  prize,  which  no 
little  intimidation  induces  it  to  relinquish.  The  larger  kind  (H.  asperaa)  at 
this  aeasmi,  are  beyond  its  power  readily  to  obtain :  for,  as  the  cold  weather 
advances,  they  congregate  behind  some  old  tree,  or  against  a  sheltered  wall, 
fixing  the  openings  of  their  shells  against  each  other,  or  on  the  substance  be- 
neath, and  adhering  so  firmly  in  a  mass,  that  the  thrush  cannot,  by  any  meant, 
draw  them  wholly  or  singly  from  their  asylum.  In  the  warmer  portion  of 
the  year  they  rest  separate,  and  adhere  but  slightly ;  and  should  the  summar 
be  a  dry  one,  the  bfard  makes  ample  amends  for  the  disappointment  in  winter, 
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intrudes  its  bill  under  the  'margin  of  the  opening,  detaches  them  firom  their 
bold,  and  destroys  them  in  great  numbers.  In  the  summers  of  1825  and 
1826,  both  hot  and  dry  ones,  necessity  rendered  the  thrush  unusually  aas!* 
dubus  in  its  pursuit^  and  every  large  stone  in  the  lane,  or  under  the  old 
hedge,  was  strewed  with  the  fragments  of  its  banquet**  '     ' 

The  blackbird  is  by  no  means  so  plentiful  a  species  as  the  song-thrudi,  but 
where  it  is  found  is  equally  destructive  to  orchards  and  garden-fruity  while  it 
does  not  make  the  same  compensation  for  what  it  devours,  as  it  does  not  feed 
on  snails  like  the  thrush,  though  it,  perhaps,  eats  more  grubs  and  caterpiHan. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  ring- blackbird  (Meruld  torquata)  termed  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland  a  sHriing,  probably  by  mistaking  it  for  a  suriing.' 
This  bird,  which  does  not  breed  in  the  south,  and  only  passes  through  in  au-' 
tumn  and  spring,  makes  its  nest  in  wild  mountainous  parts  in  the  north,  and 
cannot  therefore  prove  destructive,  except  to  the  garden-fruits  about  moor- 
land fium-houses;  and  even  these  its  shy,  timid  habits  prevent  it  from  approach- 
ing, except  when  pressed  by  hunger.  It  is  so  weak,  as  Br  Bechstein  well  re- 
marks, ^  that  though  larger  than  the  common  blackbird,  it  dare  not  give  battle 
to  a  red-breast.'* 

The  red-wing  and  the  field-fare,  which  rank  amongst  the  thrushes,  do  no 
damage  in  this  country,  in  consequence  of  their  only  wintering  here,  and  go« 
ing  farther  north  to  breed ;  fur,  though  I  have  seen  flocks  of  them  in  the  south 
of  England  as  late  as  the  end  of  May,  this  is  too  early  for  any  fruits  b^ng 
ready. 

The  starling  {Stumus  vulgaris),  though  a  bird  very  different  in  appearance^ 
as  well  as  in  habits,  from  the  song-thrush,  is  very  mmilar  to  it  in  both  the 
good  and  bad  qualities  now  under  consideration.    It  feeds  equally  on  griibi, 
caterpillars,  and  snails,  and  is  no  less  tempted  by  cherries  imd  similar  firuit, 
though  it  is  considerably  more  timid  and  shy  than  the  song-thrush,  and  on 
this  account,  the  old  birds,  at  least,  do  not  so  readily  venture  into  the  gazdeni 
near  houses,  though  the  young,  which  are  of  a  brown  colour,  do,  and  are  then 
mistaken  for  a  non-existent  species,  termed  the  brown  starling,  and  some-' 
times  the  solitary  thrush.    The  real  solitary  thrush  (Turdut  solUariui)  is  not' 
a  native  of  England,  being  rarely  seen  fitrther  north  in  Europe  than  Bnr** 
gundy,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  sides  of  the  head  being  of  a  bluish  colour 
like  the  rock-thrush.    Ray  calls  the  blue  thrush  (7*.  Cganeut)  the  solicaiy 
thrush. 


ON  THE  PREVENTION  AND  CURE  OF  ROT  IN  SHEEP. 
By  Mr  Edwakd  Kino,  Steam-Carriage  Station,  Hammersmith,  London* 

• 

When  I  reflect  upon  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  ojm- 
nions  which  prevail  throughout  Britain  concerning  the  rot  ill 
sheep,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  the  subject  requires  further 
discussion.     The  vague  conjectures  concerning  the  origin' of. 
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flukes  in  the  liver  of  sheep,  ivhich  I  know  prevail  in  Oxon 
and  Bucks,  and  I  presume  throughout  England,  -prevail  also  I 
infer  from  the. tenor. of  your  correspondents^  observations  upon 
the  subject,  throughout  Scotland.  In  England,  the  stock* 
owners,  shepherds,  butchers,  and  others  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, are,  for  the  most  part,  so  firmly  fixed  by  their  prgudices^ 
that  it  is  utterly  useless  to  suggest  more  correct  notions  upod 
the  origin  of  the  fluke.  In  simple  nature  there  is  nothing  suf- 
ficiently wonderful  to  captivate  their  imagination.  If  it  were 
not  uncharitable,  I  should  be  ready  to  say,  that  these  parties 
^e  so  prone  to  the  marvellous,  that  any  proposition  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  fluke,  to  command  their  belief,  must  be  incre^ 
dible.  North  of  the  Tweed,  the  same  grades  of  society  are,  I  am 
told,  better  educated;  and,  if  so,  they  doubtless  have  thdr  reason* 
ing  powers  emancipated,  in  a  greater  degree,  from  the  dominion 
of  prejudice. 

In  my  former  communication,  I  restricted  my  remarks  to  the 
most  immediate  inferences  from  my  own  experiments*  I  es« 
teemed  it  unwise  to  go  farther.  If  we  allow  mtich  latitude  to 
conjecture,  we  are  sure  to  go  wrong.  Contrary,  however,  to 
this  conviction,  as  to  that  which  is  ordinarily  the  best  mode  of 
prosecuting  inquiry,  I  now  propose  to  submit  some  suggestions 
(mere  conjectures)  upon  the  subject.  But  I  beg  that  they  may 
be  received  as  conjectural  opinions,  for  every  one  requires  proof 
in  many  ways.  They  may,  however,  be  very  advantageously 
substituted  for  those  exceedingly  crude  notions  which  now  pre- 
vail. To  do  justice  to  the  subject,  with  the  minimum  of  know* 
ledge  we  possess,  would  be  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  for  a 
penny-a-liner,  on  a  rayless  night,  with  no  other  light  than  a  far- 
thing rush,  to  do  justice  to  the  magnificence  of  St  PauFs  Ca* 
thedral. 

Sheep  are  liable  to  several  diseases  which  are  called  ^^  rot  C^ 
but  that  variety  which  is  now  under  discussion,  is  that  rot  which 
is  caused  by  flukes  in  the  liver.  It  is  the  variety  of  which  a 
whole  flock,  instead  of  here  and  there  an  individual,  will  some- 
times perish  in  a  few  seasons. 

*^  Bottling*^  at  the  throat,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  in  truth  a 
symptom  of  this  kind  of  rot :  it  occurs  with  a  perfectly  sound 
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liver.  It  is  a  symptom,  and  generally,  if  not  always  a  fu 
tal  one,  of  "  Rot  of  the  Lights'" — of  gangrene  following  vio- 
lent  inflammation  of  the  lungs :  it  never  occurs  without  *'  roC 
of  the  lights."  The  rot  of  the  lungs  is  generally  caused  by 
catching  a  severe  cold,  from  either  wet  feet  and  belly,5oald 
damp  lodging,  chills  after  bard  driving,  washing  prior  to  shear, 
ing,  shearing  during  inclement  weather,  and  other  similar  oe» 
currences.  Sheep  affected  with  this  disease  are  more  subject 
than  healthy  sheep  to  the  rot  of  the  liver  from  flukes.  To  ac- 
count for  this,  are  submitted  the  following  conjectural  causes : 
Ist,  Those  damp  situations  which  are  likely  to  give  sheep  coU^ 
are  also  well  calculated  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  flukes"  eggs ; 
so  that  sheep  are  exceedingly  liable  and  likely  to  swallow  flukes" 
eggs  at  the  same  moment  that  they  are  catching  a  fatal  ooU. 
Sdly,  The  fever  and  thirst  which  accompany  the  inflammatory 
stage  of  the  <<  rot  of  the  lungs,""  impel  the  animal  to  select  the 
most  succulent  herbage,  the  production  of  rotting  localities. 
Sdly,  The  same  s3rmptoms  urge  it  to  drink  often  of  water  pro* 
bably  loaded  with  flukes"  eggs.  4th,  The  impaired  digestioB 
(vigorous  digestion,  it  is  assumed,  is  a  powerful  protector  hoot 
the  fluke)  which  accompanies  this  disease,  increases  the  chances 
in  favour  of  those  flukes"  eggs  which  may  be  swallowed  be- 
coming productive  of  mischidT. 

The  rot  of  the  liver,  that  variety  which  is  more  the  imme- 
diate object  of  discussion,  I  unequivocally  attribute  to  this  cir- 
cumstance alone-^two  or  more  flukes,  the  produce  of  flukes* 
eggs  taken  in  by  the  mouth,  find  an  entrance  into  the  gall-ves- 
sels of  the  animal.  I  cannot  admit  any  other  cause  for  a  sii^fo 
moment.  Sheep  may,  indeed,  have  inflammation  of  the  fiver, 
followed  by  abscess,  by  gangrene,  by  peritoneal  inflammatioii 
and  dropsy,  from  gall-stones,  from  bruises,  and  from  all  the  ca« 
suakies  which  may  bring  on  the  same  disease  in  other  animali ; 
but  it  can  only  be  wilful  blindness  that  may  confound  a  sofitarj 
case  of  this  sort  with  the  rot. 

Some  persons  seem  to  admit  that  the  fluke  maybe  origillated 
in  the  liver  of  sound  sheep,  otherwise  than  by  being  propagated 
by  the  egg  of  its  parent — that  it  may  be  somehow  spontane- 
ously  engendered  by  the  food  of  the  animal  I  cannot  aiauit 
to  any  such  notion.    We  have  no  occasion  to  resort  ta  naywaA 
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suppoBition :  the  eggs  of  flakes  are  unfortunately  too  abundant- 
ly connningled  with  the  food  and  drink  of  sheep.    There  are 
animalcula  which  may  be  divided  and  subdivided,  and   every 
fragment  will  live  on  and  become  perfect,  as  completely  in  ap- 
pearance as  a  cutting  from  a  gooseberry  bush.     There  are 
jointed  worms  which  may  be  divided  at  every  joint,  and  every 
joint  will  live  on,  and  become  a  thriving  worm  of  its  species. 
But  no  analogous  mode  of  propagation  appertains  to  the  fluke. 
The  production  of  intestinal  worms  of  every  kind — of  the  mi- 
croscopical snakes  of  our  intestines — of  those  of  ordinary  paste 
—of  those  microscopic  animalcula  which  appear  in  water  that 
ha»  been  boiled,  and  under  other  apparently  inexplicable  cir- 
eumstances-— of  mildew,  rust,  smut,  blight  in  corn— of  fungi— 
of  rfry  rot  in  timber — of  mushroom-spawn  (the  last,  I  presume, 
19  only  the  elongated  radicle  of  mushroom  seed,  capable  of 
throwing  up  a  perfect  plant  at  any  point,  under  suitable  cir- 
cumstances) and  of  some  other  apparently  spontaneously  gene- 
rated productions,  and  which  have  led  some  individuals  to  be- 
lieve in  the  possibility  of  spontaneous  generation,  must  all,  in- 
chidiog  the  origin  of  polypi  in  the  frontal  sinus  of  sheep,  I 
have  no  doubt,  be  referred  to  generation  by  parentage.     We 
must  at  present  acknowledge  our  ignorance  of  the  modus  pro- 
pagandi  in  many  of  these  instances,  but  tibould  hope,  from  re- 
search, for  additional  knowledge. 

I  have  all  along  regarded  the  mouth  as  the  inlet  by  which 
flukes^  eggs  find  admission  to  the  interior  of  sheep ;  and  I  as- 
sume that  they  are  taken  in  with  the  food  and  drink  of  the  ani- 
mals. I  cannot  conceive  that  the  eggs  find  admission  per  anum, 
or  by  the  cuticular  or  pulmonary  absorption.  The  eggs  left  ad- 
herent to  grass,  as  foul  water  recedes  from  flooded  districts,  when 
sheep  eat  that  grass,  are,  I  assume,  swallowed  by  the  animals. 
This,  I  consider,  is  the  most  frequent  mode  of  catching  the  rot» 
The  eggs  are  so  nearly  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  water — 
some  of  the  apparently  less  perfect  eggs  actually  float — that  the 
least  nK>tion  of  the  water  sets  the  eggs  in  motion.  The  feet  of 
the  flock  on  going  into  water  to  drink,  must  instantly  commingle 
the  water  and  eggs ;  and  the  sheep,  on  drinking  such  water, 
must  swallow  many  flukes^  eggs.  Sheep  must  also  draw  up 
fiHuty  eggs  from  the  bottom,  when  they  drink  such  foul  water 
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at  shallow  places, — which  they  are  very  liable  to  do,  from  the 
aversion  of  the  animal  to  go  deeply  into  the  water  to  drink.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  flukes^  eggs  are  ever  borne  upon  the  breeze, 
and  snuffed  by  the  sheep,  so  as  to  give  the  rot. 

To  prevent  the  entrance  of  flukes^  eggs  into  the  stomach,  and 
young  flukes  into  the  gall-vessels  of  sheep,  must  be  the  primary 
object  of  those  shepherds  who  have  unsound  land.     If  only  a  few 
flukes  obtain  access  to  the  gall-vessels  of  a  sheep,  our  hope  of 
destroying  them  by  any  expedient,  and  of  preventing  ultimately 
the  death  of  the  sheep,  must  be  exceedingly  feeble.     No  medi* 
cine  can  act  directly  upon  flukes  which  are  once  safely  lodged 
in  the  galUvessels :  any  medicine,  to  poison  these  flukes^  must 
act  by  so  altering  the  quality  of  the  gall  (the  natural  element  of 
fluke)  as  to  cause  it  to  poison  them.     It  is  to  be  apprehend^ 
that  such  an  alteration  in  the  quality  of  the  gall  as  would  cause 
it  to  destroy  the  flukes,  would  be  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  the  sheep :  all  the  ordinary  variations  of  this  secretion,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  nature  has  enabled  the  fluke  to  bear  with  impunity. 
Since,  then,  the  case  becomes  hopeless  the  moment  that  a  few 
flukes  And  access  to  the  gall- vessels,  and  since  our  ability  to  hin- 
der such  a  result  is  exceedingly  uncertain,  if  once  the  animals 
swallow  a  few  flukes^  eggs,  it  becomes  the  duty  and  the  interest 
of  the  shepherd  above  all  things  connected  with  the  prosperity 
of  his  fleecy  charge,  to  prevent  the  sheep  from  taking  up^  with 
their  food  and  drink,  any  healthy  eggs.     The  flock  must  there- 
fore be  prevented  from  grazhig  and  drinking  at  any  place  to 
which  it  is  possible  flukes'  eggs  can  have  been  carried  by  water ; 
until  the  eggs  which  may  have  been  so  brought,  shall  have  per- 
ished.    The  extinction  of  vitality  in  the  eggs  of  flukes  must  be 
patiently  waited  for,  before  it  will  be  safe  for  the  flock  to  ap- 
proach those  localities. 

To  wait  the  extinction  of  vitality  in  the  eggs  of  flukes  by  de- 
siccation, after  spring,  summer,  and  autumnal  floods,  when  the 
salutary  operation  of  frost  cannot  be  expected,  will  often  prohi- 
bit the  use  of  very  valuable  and  extensive  tracts  of  meadow 
land,  until  an  exceedingly  inconvenient  period,  and  so  as  to  be 
attended  by  conriderable  loss  to  the  tenant  or  landholder.  He 
will  find  himself  placed  between  the  horns  of  this  dilemma:  be 
must  either  risk  the  rotting  of  his  flock,  or  he  must  use  for  iu 
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occupancy,  lands  which  are  wanted  for  other  purpoaes.  In  de- 
ciding upon  which  evil  to  encounter,  he  will  doubtless  exerdae 
bis  best  discretion. 

The  period  of  prohiUtion  of  dangerous  meadow  land,  will  be 
in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  so  many  days  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  foul  water,  as  the  eggs  of  flukes  will  endure  desic- 
cation without  perishing.  It  must  be  exceedingly  important, 
therefore,  to  decide,  by  experiment  and  observation,  how  many  days, 
even  how  many  hours,  the  eggs  of  flukes  will  retain  their  vitality 
in  a  dry  state,  at  the  temperature  common  to  meadow-grass  close 
to  the  earth.  If  this  point  were  well  ascertained,  the  herdsman 
would  then,  on  carefully  noting  the  date  of  the  disappearance 
of  foul  water,  be  able  to  turn  his  flock  upon  his  dangerous  land, 
on  the  earliest  day  upon  which  it  would  be  safe.  When  shep- 
herds shall  renounce  all  fanciful  notions  as  to  the  cause  of  rot, 
and  direct  their  attention  to  the  real  seat  of  danger,  (the  exist- 
ence of  healthy  flukes^  ^gg^)  ^^^y  ^i^'  probably,  before  a  long 
time,  be  led,  by  experience,  to  decide  upon  the  duration  of  vi- 
tality of  dry  eggs.  Until  something  of  positive  knowledge  upon 
this  point  shall  have  been  obtained,  it  may  probably  be  prudent 
to  allow  twenty  or  more  days  to  extinguish  the  vitality  of  flukes^ 
eggs  by  dryness.  Until  we  possess  definite  knowledge  to  the 
contrary,  it  will  behest,  I  should  conceive,  to  assume,  that  flukes^ 
eggs,  whilst  in  water,  at  a  temperature  above  the  freezing  point, 
will  retain  their  vitality  unimpaired  for  some  months.  It  may 
not  be  the  case ;  but,  until  we  know  the  contrary,  it  will  be 
most  safe  to  assume  this  position. 

Late  in  autumn,  in  winter,  and  early  in  spring,  the  extinc- 
tion of  vitality  in  flukes^  eggs,  will  be  efiected  by  frost,  when  the 
cold  is  sufficiently  severe.  One  night  will  probably  be  ample,  if 
the  frost  be  severe  enough  to  encrust  the  surface  in  boggy  places, 
and  if  there  be  no  foul  water  left  unfrozen  at  the  root  of  spongy 
sheltered  turf.  A  frost  less  powerful  cannot  be  expected  to  ren- 
der boggy  places,  and  sheltered  wet  spongy  turf,  safe  pastu- 
rage. 

If  there  be  no  puddles  of  foul  water  standing,  no  boggy  spots, 
no  spongy  turf  at  the  root  of  which  is  unfrcxsen  foul  water,  it  is 
probable  that  a  hoar-frost,  or  such  a  degree  of  cold  as  will  con- 
geal the  dew. upon  the  grass,  and. render  the  blade  crisp,  would 
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"  sweeteo  the  pasture,''  or  render  it  safe,  by  freezing  the  flukes' 
eggs ;  but  if  there  be  foul  water  about  the  root  of  the  turf,  in 
any  shape,  it  would  probably  be  unsafe  to  rely  upon  a  hoaf-frost. 
A  hoar-frost  may,  on  some  occasions,  even  increase  the  danger  to 
A  flock,  especially  if  it  be  turned  out  whilst  the  hoar-frost  is  yet 
upon  the  grass.     To  avoid  the  frozen  blade,  the  sheep  woukl 
bite  very  low,  would  select  the  boggy  places,  and  wherever  the 
grass  is  least  frozen — -just  those  localities  where  undestroyed 
eggs  would  be  most  likely  to  be  taken  in.     Experienced  old 
shepherds,  in  open  fields,  have  stated  that  some  flocks  have  been 
preserved  sound,  whilst  those  of  neighbours  using  the  same  pas- 
ture have  been  all  rotted  by  the  following  slight  difference  in 
the  management.     Sheep  kept  in  fold  on  a  morning  until  the 
sun  had  taken  off  the  hoar-frost  from  the  grass,  all  escaped  rot ; 
those  turned  out  an  hour  earlier,  whilst  the  hoar-frost  was  yet 
on  the  grass,  all  rotted.    I  do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
shepherds'  decision  :  they  may  have  erred  as  to  the  cause  of  rot- 
ting and  safety.     The  remark,  nevertheless,  may  be  submitted 
to  the  farther  observation  of  practical  herdsmen. 

To  expedite  the  destruction  of  flukes'  eggs  by  desiccation  in 
summer  and  mild  weather,  and  to  enable  a  hoar-frost,  or  a  very 
moderate  frost,  to  work  the  salutary  effects  of  a  more  severe 
frost  during  the  colder  periods  of  the  year,  too  much  attention 
cannot  be  bestowed  upon  draining  the  land,  and  upon  filling  up 
depressions. 

Land  springs  cannot  bring  flukes'  eggs;  they  produce  merely 
filtered  water,  not  bearing  a  single  egg.  If,  however,  they  be 
so  situated  that  their  moisture  and  ripplings  can  protract  the 
duration  of  life  in  eggs  which  may  be  brought  into,  or  which 
may  be  dropped  from  rotten  sheep  into  their  course,  they  should 
be  cured  by  underdraining. 

When  the  principal  object  is  to  render  fat  flooding  meadow 
land  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  last  flood,  safe  pasturage  for 
sheep,  surface  draining,  if  there  be  fall  enough,  will,  if  it  can 
be  executed  without  leaving  depressions  in  which  foul  water  can 
stand,  be  all  that  may  be  required.  But  surface  draining,  to  be 
per/ect,  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  the  anxious  shepherd,  muii 
have  no  depresitians  in  which  foul  water  can  stand ;  not  only 
throughout  the  meadow's  area,  but  also  not  even  in  the  ditche 
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and  drains  dieraadves.  The  exit  of  the  principal  ditch  cyr  drain 
uito  the  canying  stream  should  be  the  last  spot  to  be  dry :  be« 
tote  the  last  rip{de  at  this  point,  the  meadow,  its  ditches  and 
dndns,  should  be  all  dry,  or  dear  from  standing  water. 

On  castingfan  eye  over  those  rich  flat  flooding  meadows  which 
mte  commonly  known  as  rotting  land,  one  sees  continually  in 
the  ditches  and  drains,  depressions  in  which  foul  water  stands 
fir  days  and  weeks  after  the  exit  into  the  canying  stream  is 
quite  dry*  In  some  low  pastures  which  have  been  formerly 
under  the  plough,  in  the  furrows  near  to  lands'  ends,  and  in 
other  places,  one  oUten  sees  depressions  in  which  also  foul  water 
stands  until  it  is  evaporated  by  the  sun  and  the  wind.  There 
ave  also  sometimes  upon  a  flat  meadow^s  area  local  depressions 
and  bo^y  depresaons,  a  few  inches  only  lower  than  the  nearest 
adjoining  drain,  in  which  stands  water  preserving  flukes'^  eggs 
fior  weeks.  Any  of  these  local  depressions  render  the  whole 
meadow  unpasturable  with  safety  for  so  many  days,  so  many 
weeks,  as  the  foul  water  lies  longer  than  it  otherwise  wouki 
In  summer,  these  localities  preserve  the  vitality  of  flukes'  ®SS^ 
which  would  otherwise  perish  by  desiccation ;  and  in  winter  they 
protect  flukes^  eggs  from  the  action  of  moderate  frosts. 

When  there  is  fall  enough,  the  remedy  is  simply  to  deepen 
the  ditches  and  drains  at  those  places  which  form  obstacles  to 
the  depressions  draining  themselves.  These  are  easily  perceiv« 
able  when  there  is  only  the  least  possible  ripfde  along  the  ditch 
or  drain.  The  workman  has  only  to  begin  at  the  exit,  and  lay 
dry  every  depression,  working  upwards.  Just  as  much  caution^ 
on  his  part,  will  be  required,  not  to  go  too  deep,  by  which  error 
he  would  produce  new  depressions,  as  to  go  deep  enough  t» 
drain  the  old  depressions. 

On  very  flat  meadows  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  fall 
enough  cannot  be  obtained  to  effect  perfect  draining  by  aimply 
deepening  the  water-courses.  In  some  instances,  I  have  seen 
these  already  made  deeper  than  the  carrying  stream ;  so  as  to  be 
curable  by  no  remedy  but  filling  in.  Sometimes  the  principal 
drain  goes  through  the  adjoining  lands  of  a  poor,  or  a  desultory^ 
or  an  unneighbourly  neighbour-— of  one  who  cannot,  or  who  will 
not,  deepen  his  water-courses.  In  such  cases,  the  only  resourca 
is  to  fill  up  the  depresMons  with  earth.    In  some  instances^  it 
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may  be  difficult  and  expensive  to  do  this  effectually.  I  can 
imagine  the  curled  lip  of  the  practical  farmer  of  a  thousand  or 
two  acres  of  fiat  meadow  land,  on  reading  the  proposition.  Qe- 
nerally,  however,  perfect  draining,  by  such  means,  may  be  ac- 
complished at  not  a  formidable  expense,  and  by  the  exercise  of 
only  very  ordinary  ingenuity,  if  advantage  be  taken  of  the  pre> 
cision  afforded  by  the  following  simple  means. 

That  period  of  the  year  when  the  ditches  and  drains  just  rip- 
ple, must  be  selected  for  the  experiment.  Examine  the  estuary, 
the  emboguing  of  the  principal  ditch  or  drain,  and  decide  upon 
such  depth,  at  that  place,  as  you  can  go  without  the  danger  of 
having  foul  water  back  in  upon  you  from  the  carrying  stream, 
or  other  channel  into  which  you  are  conducting  your  own  drain- 
ings.  At  this  place  is  the  chief  difficulty.  It  will  be  often 
found  that  the  ditch  or  drain,  by  repeated  formings  out,  hat 
been  made  too  deep  at  this  point.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  as  low  as  the  bed  of  the  carrying  stream ;  and, 
by  no  means  unfrequently,  lower  than  the  level  of  the  ordinary 
water-mark  of  such  stream.  When  such  error  has  been  com- 
mitted, the  water  from  the  carrying  stream  will  back  into  the 
ditch  or  drain,  and  keep  the  locality  unsafe  for  sheep  pasturei 
long  after  the  rest  of  the  meadow  may  have  become  perfectly 
safe.  The  bottom  of  the  ditch  or  drain  at  its  estuary,  then, 
should  be  as  much  above  the  usual  surface  level  of  the  water  in 
the  carrying  stream  as  can  possibly  be  allowed,  consistently  with 
thoroughly  draining  the  meadow. 

Having  decided  upon  the  depth  of  the  principal  ditch  or 
drain  at  its  estuary,  finish  off  a  few  feet  upon  a  perfect  level 
At  the  extreme  end  of  the  newly-formed  ditch  or  drain,  dam  up 
with  clay  or  a  strip  of  board,  to  one  inch  in  height,  or  to  some  such 
depth  ;  so  that  when  the  ripple  of  the  ditch  shall  have  collected 
to  inoi*e  than  one  inch,  it  shall  flow  over  the  dam.  This  one 
inch  deep  collection  of  water,  in  the  few  feet  of  newly  formed 
ditch  or  drain,  is  to  be  used  as  the  guide-water  or  level  for  the 
rest  of  the  ditch  or  drain,  until  some  considerable  rise  destrojrs 
its  utility.  The  rest  of  the  ditch  or  drain  must  be  deepened 
where  there  is  a  rise,  until  the  guide-water  follows  the  workman 
just  one  inch  deep,  and  not  more ;  and  it  must  be  filled  in  with 
earth  where  there  are  depressions,  until  the  guide-water  atandt 
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not  mcMiey  or  yet  less,  than  one  inch  deep.  When  the  ditch,  on 
that  level,  shall  have  been  completed,  remove  the  dam.  This 
will  drain  all  that  portion  of  meadow,  of  which  the  suifa^ieisa 
few  inches  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  or  drain. 

In  the  progress  of  the  work,  if  there  shall  be  met  a  rise  which 
is  considerable,  or  if  the  ditch  shall  have  gradu£klly  become  in- 
conveniently deep^  it  may  be  necessary  to  form,  in  imitation  of 
what  the  navigators  of  American  rivers  call  a  rapid^  a  more 
sharp  ascent  At  the  top  of  this  ascent  or  rapid,  the  workman 
must  take  a  new  level,  and  repeat  the  operation  throughout,  ob- 
serving always  to  make  the  guide-water  stand  one  inch  deep, 
and  no  more,  upcm  any  level,  before  the  dam  is  removed.  All 
the  minor  drains,  trenches,  and  furrows  which  are  emptied  into 
this  principal  ditch  or  drain,  should  be  made  in  conformity  to 
the  same  rule.  Perfect  draining  for  sheep-pasture  (the  estuary 
being  dry,  the  whole  meadow,  its  ditches  and  drains,  will  be 
dry)  must  be  the  result,  except  there  be  boggy  or  other  depres- 
sions upon  the  meadow^s  area  a  few  inches  deeper  than  it  will  be 
prudent  to  carry  the  most  convenient  drain. 

If  such  boggy  or  other  depressions  upon  a  meadow's  area  be 
of  small  extent,  and  very  shallow,  they  may  be  filled  up  with  a 
few  loads  of  the  scourings  of  ditches,  or  of  mould  from  wherever 
most  conveniently  obtainable.  If,  however,  they  be  of  consi- 
derable extent,  tliey  might  be  prudently  deepened,  instead  of 
being  filled  up.  The  earth  thrown  out  may  be  used  to  raise 
the  boundary,  upon  which  may  be  planted  a  fence,  to  keep  back 
the  flock.  The  centres  of  such  boggy  or  other  depressions  can 
never  become  safe  sheep-pasture,  until  very  late  in  the  summer 
season.  Rather  than  protract  the  period  of  safe  pasturage  until 
so  inconvenient  a  season,  over  the  whole  meadow,  it  would  be 
better  to  separate  these  localities,  and  use  them  for  ozier  beds, 
or  other  purposes.  If  they  be  made  into  reservoirs  of  water, 
with  perpendicular  banks,  they  would  be  considerably  less  dan- 
gerous to  a  flock  than  they  are  at  present :  sheep  would  be  less 
likely  to  draw  up  flukes^  eggs  from  the  bottom  on  drinking  than 
when  the  water  shallows  to  nothing  at  its  margin. 

All  the  prophylactic  measures  hitherto  dwelt  upon,  contem- 
plate ot  aim  at  the  destruction  of  flukes'  eggs,  whilst  spread  over 
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the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
sons,  air,  temperature,  &c.  We  may  recapitulate  these  measures 
as  follows : — 1^^,  To  await  the  extinction  of  their  vitality  by  de- 
siccation in  summer  and  mild  weather ;  to  do  which,  with  the 
least  possible  loss,  prerequires  a  knowledge  of  the  duration  of 
their  vitality,  in  a  dry  slate,  at  the  usual  temperature  of  grass 
close  to  the  earth  ;  2(%,  To  await  their  destruction  by  frost  in 
winter,  and  hoar-frost  in  autumn  and  spring ;  Sdh/^  To  expedite  , 
their  destruction,  at  every  period  of  the  year,  by  perfect  surface* 
draining  and  filling  up  depressions. 

Perfect  success  cannot,  however,  be  expected  to  attend  our 
most  cautious  endeavours.  Sheep  will  sometimes  accidentally 
stray  from  safe  to  unsafe  pasture.  They  must  necessarily  be 
driven  occasionally  over  unsafe  localities,  and  they  wiU,  whilst 
passing,  snatch  up  a  mouthful  or  two  of  the  herbage,  and  a  op 
or  two  of  the  foul  water.  From  the  extensive  distribution  of 
flukes'  eggs,  sheep  will  often  get  them  into  their  stomach,  from 
sources  of  which  the  shepherd  cannot  be  aware.  In  spite,  as  it 
were,  of  the  shepherd^s  utmost  vigilance,  flukes^  ^gg^  uninjured 
by  mastication,  will  pass  into  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  I 
propose  now  to  follow  them  down  the  sheep's  throat,  and  to  dwell 
upon  the  feasibility  of  destroying  flukes^  ^gS^i  ^^  ^he  embryo 
flukes,  in  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  before  they  gain  access  to 
the  gall-vessels  of  the  animals. 

Whenever  a  flock  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  upon  dan- 
gerous pasture,  our  aim  or  intention  should  be  immediately  to 
destroy  the  flukes*  eggs,  or  the  young  flukes,  in  the  stomach  and 
duodenum.  This  I  would  propose  to  eflect,  1^^,  By  stimulating 
to  the  utmost  the  digestive  powers  of  the  animals ;  for  I  assume 
that,  in  healthy  sheep,  99  out  of  every  100  flukes'  eggs  swal- 
lowed, are  destroyed  by  digestion ;  2c%,  By  mixing  vrith  the 
sheep's  food  or  drink  common  salt,  or  other  salines,  or  alkalis  or 
acids,  which  may  be  supposed  to  act  by  their  causticity  upon  the 
eggs  and  embryo  flukes ;  and  also  those  grasses,  herbs,  and  me- 
dicinal plants^  which  experiment  or  observation  may  shew  to  be 
efiective  in  destroying  eggs  and  young  flukes  in  the  stomadi  and 
duodenum  of  sheep. 

In  the  total  absence  of  all  positive  data  upon  the  follomng 
pmnts,  I  assume,  that,  in  the  duodenum  of  sheep,  the  embryo 
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fluke  eictpes  from  iu  shell  so  far  «s  to  be  able  to  obey  its  own 
instinctf  which  is  to  work  its  way  up  the  gall-vessels  of  animals 
against  an  effluent  current  of  bile.  If  the  embryo  fluke  escape 
from  its  shell  in  the  stomach  of  healthy  sheep,  it  will  be  destroy- 
ed by  the  digestion  of  the  animal.  If  the  embryo  fluke  be  car- 
ried past  the  entrance  of  the  gall-vessels,  or  into  the  jejuDum 
(the  small  long  gut  which  begins  just  beyond  the  entrance  to  the 
gall  vessels)^  before  it  be  extricated  from  its  shell,  it  will  be  ex- 
pelled by  the  foeces  of  the  animal  and  perish.  I  beg  to  repeat* 
that  these  are  only  probable  assumptions,  and  require  to  be  exa- 
mined experimentally. 

Flukes^  eggs  not  unfrequently  must  find  access  uninjured  into 
the  stomach  of  nearly  all  grass-eating  and  foul  water  drinking 
creatures,— all  domestic  and  wild  animals,  fowls,  reptiles,  and 
fishes.  Hungry  dogs  often  eat  pieces  of  the  raw  liver  of  un- 
sound sheep,  when  they  must  bolt  thousands  of  healthy  flukes^ 
eggs.  Butchers  who  slaughter  sheep  are  io  the  constant  habit 
of  placing  their  knife  between  their  teeth,  and  of  eating  with  un- 
washed or  imperfectly  washed  hands,  by  which  they  must  fre- 
quently get  flukes^  eggs  into  their  stomach.  During  my  pur- 
suits of  collecting  flukes^  6ggs>  I  a°^  conscious  that  I  must  have 
had  many  down  my  throat*  from  one  oversight  or  another. 
From  the  extensive  diffusion  of  these  eggs,  then,  all  creatures 
not  unfrequently  get  healthy  eggs  into  their  stomach  ;  yet,  pro- 
tected by  some  feature  of  their  process  of  digestion,  very  few, 
if  we  except  sheep,  deer,  hares,  rabbits,  cattle,  and  some  other 
ruminant  or  cud-chewing  animals,  are  afflicted  with  flukes  in  the 
liver. 

This  exemption  from  frequent  attacks  of  the  non-ruminant 
animals  does  not  depend  upon  any  quality  of  tlieir  gall.  The 
gall  of  all  creatures  is  suitable  enough  for  the  Fasciola  hepatica, 
if  it  once  find  admission  thereinto.  It  has  been  met  with  more 
or  less  frequently,  and  apparently  in  perfect  health  and  condi- 
tion, in  the  gall- vessels  of  man,  of  dogs,  of  swine,  of  poultry,  of 
water-fowl,  and  besides  other  fasciolse  peculiar  to  some  of  them, 
of  reptiles,  snakes,  and  fishes.     It  may  not  unlikely  be  met  with 

*  I  have  some  distreving  apprehensioiu  that  I  have  not  done  bo  acathlesis 
and  I  feel  it  to  be  mj  dutj  to  caution  aU  persons  who  may  be  inclined  to  re- 
peat the  experiments  related  in  mj  former  communication,  and  to  urge  the 
unsparing  and  verj  frequent  use  of  common  salt  during  these  operations. 
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least  frequently  in  man,  and  the  almost  exclusively  carnivorous 
animals;  a  little  more  frequently  in  the  occasionally  semi-omnivou 
rous  as  well  as  herbaceous  feeding  animals ;  somewhat  more  fre- 
quently in  the  almost  exclusively  graminivorous  non-ruminant 
animals ;  decidedly  most  frequently  in  the  graminivorous  rumi- 
nant animals ;  and  in  the  warmly  clothed  sheep  pre-eminently 
most  frequent  even  in  this  class. 

The  inferences  one  would  be  inclined  to  deduce  from  the 
above  data,  supposing  them  to  be  indisputable,  are,  1st,  That 
the  gall  of  all  creatures  is  a  sufficiently  suitable  element  for  the 
fluke,  if  it  once  obtain  access  to  it ;  Sdly,  That  the  process  of 
digestion  in  animals  which  do  not  ruminate  or  chew  the  cud  is 
unfavourable,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  some  as 
yet  insufficiently  ascertained  modification  of  the  process,  to  the 
young  fluke  during  its  instinctive  efforts  to  get  into,  or  the  ef- 
fort of  nature  to  conduct  into,  the  gall-vessels  of  these  animals. 
Until  we  are  better  informed,  I  assume,  that  in  such  animals  di- 
gestion protects  them,  by  either  its  vigour  in  destroying  the  eggs 
or  the  embryo  flukes  in  the  stomach,  or  by  its  rapidity  in  hurry- 
ing the  eggs  beyond  the  meatus  cysticus  before  the  embryo 
fluke  is  sufficiently  extricated  from  its  shell  to  be  able  to  obey 
its  instinct.  3d,  Rumination  or  chewing  the  cud,  as  part  and' 
parcel  of  the  process  of  digestion,  especially  in  the  wool-clad 
sheep,  is  eminently  favourable  to  the  embryo  fluke  in  its  in- 
stinctive nisus.  It  may  be  assumed,  to  advance  what  may  be 
termed  the  incubation  or  maturation  of  the  egg  to  a  state  such 
as  will  cause  the  embryo  fluke  to  become  extricated  from  the 
shell  of  its  egg  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  obey  its  instinct,  just  at 
the  period'  it  is  passing  with  digested  aliment  along  the  duo- 
denum, or  between  the  pylorus  and  meatus  cysticus.  The 
equability  of  temperature  maintained  by  the  fleecy  character  of 
its  coat,  and  other  circumstances  of  which  as  yet  we  have  no 
idea,  may  have  some  effect  in  rendering  sheep  more  than  other 
ruminants  liable  to  be  infested  by  the  fluke. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  sheep  pasture  which  are  esteemed  per- 
fectly sound  or  safe,  because  flocks  may  be  thereupon  pastured 
with  almost  undeviating  impunity,  whilst  it  is  morally  certain 
that  every  animal  thereupon  pastured  must  swallow  multitudes 
of  flukes'*  eggs.     The  one  is  an  inland  hill  and  dale  pasture  of 
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very  diversified  character,  and  exceedingly  commingled  herbage ; 
the  other  is  the  pasture  of  sea-side  flats,  technically  called  salt 
mardies,  over  which  flow  sometin>es  foul  flood- water  from  inland 
districts,  at  other  times  as  during  high  tides  salt  water  from  the 
sea. 

The  former,  or  bill  and  dale  variety  of  safe  sheep  pasture, 
presents  puzzling  anomalies;  but  the  cause  of  any  anomalous 
circumstance,  if  it  be  once  fairly  brought  to  light,  promises  to  be 
of  more  utility  than  almost  any  other  in  enabling  the  shepherd 
to  guide  his  flock  with  subsequent  safety.  I  therefore  expect 
the  practical  herdsman  to  be  diligently  inquisitive  after  the 
cause  or  causes  of  security  whilst  I  pen  the  following  sugges- 
tions. 

Sound  and  unsound  sheep  may  be  pastured  together  upon 
these  pastures;  the  sound,  except  they  catch  cold,  or  become 
otherwise  ill,  so  as  to  impair  their  digestion,  will  continue  sound; 
but  the  unsound  will  progress  to  destruction.  The  droppings 
of  the  unsound  sheep  will  be  charged  with  flukes^  eggs ;  add  hasty 
rains  will  splash  and  scatter  the  eggs  to  some  distance  upon  the 
circumjacent  herbage.  The  feet  of  the  flock  will  also  carry 
them,  and  brush  them  upon  the  herbage,  one  knows  not  where. 
Tremendously  hasty  showers,  except  the  soil  be  exceedingly 
porous,  will  float  and  wash  them  into  the  herbage  at  the  foot  of 
every  declivity ;  so  that  the  sound  sheep  must  inevitably  pick 
them  up  on  grazing.  They,  nevertheless,  for  the  most  part, 
continue  sound,  or  free  from  flukes. 

To  what  circumstances  do  sound  sheep  owe  their  exemption 
under  such  circumstances?  The  animals  still  ruminate,  or 
chew  the  cud — so  far  as.  that  process  is  favourable  to  the  success 
of  the  embryo  flukes,  they  have  still  the  feeble  advantage  of  it. 
The  olfactory  power  of  selection  of  the  animals,  especially  where 
herbage  is  abundant  and  various,  may  have  some  eflect.  This 
opinion  is  in  some  degree  strengthened  by  this  circumstance : 
sheep  which  are  urged  by  hunger  to  be  less  choice  than  others, 
{as  when  pasture  is  scarce),  although  hunger  may  be  regarded 
generally  as  a  sharpener  of  digestion,  are  more  subject  than 
others  to  take  rot.  Such  sheep,  however,  bite  nearer  to  the 
earth  than  others;  and  thus  increase  their  liability  to  pick  up 
healthy  flukes^  ^KS**     Selection  by  the  nose  cannot,  howei 
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be  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  discriminating,  to  enable  the  sheep 
to  steer  clear  of  swallowing  many  eggs  ;  and  we  are  driven  to 
seek  for  some  other  cause  of  placing  shee[>  so  nearly  upon  a  par 
with  non-ruminant  animals,  whilst  they  enjoy  such  pasture. 
Digestion  seems  the  protector  of  the  non-ruminant  animals,  un- 
der precisely  similar  circumstances  ;  and  I  am  driven  to  assume, 
that  sheep,  whilst  enjoying*  such  pasture,  owe  their  exemption 
from  attack  to  improved  or  invigorated  '^rgestiiyn^ 

If  an  individual  sheep  becomes  the  subject  of  any'Mberdis* 
ease,  so  as  to  enfeeble  his  digestive  powers^  he  will,  I  0ppn«- 
bcnd,  often  become  the  victim  of  flukes,  whilst  hts  healthy  com* 
paoions  will  oontmae  soiiikL 

In  deference  to  the  confident  assertioDs  of  practical  henb* 
men,  I  suppress  my  doubts  of  the  existence  of  any  past  ore  opm 
which  sound  and  unsound,  sheep  can  be  quite  safely  pastured 
together,  during  wet  weather,  for  any  length  of  time ;  and  a»Sf 
the  opinion  were  established,  proceed  to  suggest,  that  some  grato 
cm:  herb,  of  which  the  specific  effect  upon  digestion  in  sheep,  ]b, 
as  yet,  not  known,  may  be  met  with  and  selected  by  the  animola. 
The  lai^  round  intestinal  worm  of  the  human  race,  of  irhich 
the  local  habitation  is  the  stomach,  can  exist  only  whilst  the  diges- 
tion of  the  patient  is  enfeebled :  improve  the  patienf  s  digestioih 
and  the  worm  will  be  destroyed  by  the  powers  of  the  stomadi ; 
so  that  a  stomachic,  which  will  restore  the  tone  and  vigour  of 
the  stomach,  is,  in  effect,  a  perfect  vermifuge.  On  the  same 
principle,  some  plant  met  with  by  sheep  on  an  exceedingly  di- 
versified pasture,  may  become  a  potent  Jascioli/itge.  In  the 
sequel,  we  shall  have  to  allude  to  the  effect  of  muriate  of  soda, 
or  common  salt,  as  being  distinctly  a  fascioUfuge  of  the  first  or- 
der, probably  from  the  causticity  of  its  constituents..  Amongst 
the  diversified  herbage  there  may  be  a  plant  of  which  the  jaiees 
con  tain,  soda  or  some  other  alkali,*  rendering  the  herb  at  cHiee 

*  Your  observant  and  practical  correspondent,  Mr  Hogg,  in  the  note  at 
page  246  of  jour  last  number,  attributes  the  virtues  wanted  to  **  the  diflfaent 
kinds  of  heaths,— ling,  deer-hair,  all  the  varieties  of  bent,  &&*'  An  iadhrJU 
dual  so  capable,  as  seems  your  correspondent,  may  probably  devise  a  mamm 
of  ascertaining  which  cf  these  possesses*  the  most  marked  preventive  powm« 
Attention  well  directed  to  this  point,  must,  I  thinkj  lead  to  good  results. 
There  is  evidently  more  to  be  hoped  from  preventive  thn  f^mn  cantfve 
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grmleful  to  the  palate  of  sheep,  and  destrtscrtive^  by  its  causddtj, 
of  young  flukes.  Or  the  juices  of  some  plant  may  contain  an 
acid,  which,  if  the  shell  of  flukes^  eggs  be  calcareous,  like  those 
of  many  oviparous  creatures,  may  act  directly  upon  the  e^, 
and  destroy  the  embryo  fluke.  The  juices  of  some  plants  coiw 
tain  essential  oils :  these  are  usually  peppery,  aromatic,  and  biu 
ter ;  and  may  act  powerfully  as  stimulants  of  the  stomach,  and 
rouse  it  to  increased  action.  The  juices  of  some  plants  contain 
an  acrid  ptysmagogue,  which  may  considerably  augment  the 
salivary  and  gastric  secretions,  the  usual  adjuvants  of  digestion* 
It  must  be  superfluous  to  do  more  than  simply  remark,  that  if 
any  distinctly  fasdolifuge  plant  of  which  sheep  are  fond,  should 
be  discovered  among  such  compound  pasturage,  it  would  be  of 
almost  infinite  utility,  at  nearly  any  cost,  to  introduce  and  main* 
tain  it  upon  all  rich,  flat,  rotting  meadows. 

Admitting  our  present  ignorance  of  the  precise  cause,  and  the 
opinion  of  practical  herdsmen,  the  result  probably  of  repeated 
observation,  that  sheep,  being  in  perfect  health,  continue  free 
frcMU  flukes^  whilst  others  of  the  same  flock,  on  becoming  iU 
from  other  causes,  become  infested  by  the  fluke,  we  are  driven, 
by  our  total  inability,  to  refer  the  circumstance  to  any  other 

The  fbllowing  is  taken  from  a  report  in  the  Atlas,  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  linnsean  Society  at  one  of  its  meetings.  ^'  At  the  meeting,  A.  B.  Lam- 
bert,  F.ILS.,  V .  P.  in  the  chair ;  the  'Secretary,  Richard  Taylor,  Esq.  read 
a  paper,  transmitted  by  Robert  H.  Schomberg,  a  Danish  naturalist  travel- 
ling in  South  America,  descriptive  of  six  varieties  of  an  interesting  water 
rock  plant  of  the  species  kms  (Sohrtber),  termed  Weya  by  the  natives^  whieb 
he  found  growing  on  the  granitic  dykes  of  the  river  Essequibo,  and  which, 
though  covered  every  flood  with  fresh  water,  retains  a  considerable  quantify 
qf  salt,  highly  prized  by  the  natives  as  a  condiment,  and  to  obtain  which 
they  gather  dry,  and  bum  the  plant  to  ashes,  in  which  state  (says  the 
author)  ^  their  children  eat  U  as  eagerly  as  those  of  Europeans  do  sugar." 
This  plant  forma  the  principal  food  of  an  excellent  fish,  named  Pacou  by  the 
Indians,  which  is  furnished  with  eighteen  molar  teeth  (nine  in  each  jaw)  set 
in  sockets,  and  closely  resembling  those  of  a  sheep,  and  by  aid  of  which  it 
crops  the  herbage  of  these  rocks."  Have  we  any  native  plant  resembliBg 
the  IndisBs'  WeyvL  ?  Could  any  of  the  varieties  described  by  the  adventurooB 
BMMt  be  naturaliied  in  tfate  climate  ? 

Is  there  not  in  some  parts  of  England  a  lichen,  which  is  sometimes  preser- 
ved and  eaten  by  the  peasantry,  because  of  the  quantity  of  salt  which  it  con. 
tains  f  Many  years  sfaice  a  gentleman  of  Derbyshire  gave  me  a  morsel  to 
eat  vitk  wmam  Midi  wparl  coooemkig  it. 
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probable  cause,  to  regard  the  vigorous  condition  of  the  digestive 
organs  as  the  shield  of  safety  to  the  healthy  sheep,  and  the  im- 
paired condition  of  these  organs  as  the  cause  of  liability  of  un- 
healthy sheep.  The  stomach,  the  principal  organ  of  digestioni 
is  the  receptacle  of  flukes^  eggs — the  nest  in  which  they  are 
hatched.  Incubation  or  maturaUon,  which  for  hens^  eggs  is 
performed  by  the  sitting  hen,  for  those  of  the  ostrich  and  some 
insects  by  the  sun,  for  those  of  many  insects  and  animalcula  by. 
animal  and  vegetable  fermentation,  is  performed  for  flukes^  eggs 
by  the  digestive  process  of  animals.  Digestion  is  the  in-part 
mother  of  young  flukes,  or  conducts  the  embryo  flukes  until 
they  are  about  to  quit  the  shell.  Every  modification  of  this 
process  has,  therefore,  a  marked  eflect  upon  the  production  and 
after  success  of  infant  flukes.  With  as  near  an  approximatioii 
to  truth  as  will  be  required  by  ^^  persons  who  count  ihdr 
chickens  before  they  are  hatched,^  we  may  say,  that  digestion 
in  man,  dogs,  &c.  will  produce,  from  the  flukes'  eggs  swallowed 
by  them,  of  lucky  young  flukes  that  succeed  in  obtaining  access 

to  their  gall-vessels,  .  1  in  every  10,000  eggi. 

In  the  non-ruminant,  as  the  horse,  ass,  &c   •  1  in  every  1,000    ... 

In  ruminant  animals,  not  being  sheep,  .        •  1  in  every     600    ... 

In  healthy  sheep, 1  in  every      100  ... 

In  sickly  sheep,  with  impaired  or  enfeebled  1  50  in  every      100   ..'. 

digestion, /  or  1  in  2. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  ill  health  produced  by  a 
few  flukes  already  in  the  liver,  the  produce  of  eggs  picked  up 
when  not  suspected,  has  been  often  mistaken  for  ill  health  from 
other  causes,  and  regarded  as  only  predisposing  to  rot— the  ear- 
ly symptoms  of  rot  are  thus  erroneously  regarded  as  a  predis- 
posing cause  of  rot. 

Salt-marshes,  or  low  lands  by  the  sea-side,  or  on  river  sides 
near  the  sea,  which  districts  are  alternately  washed  by  high-tide 
sea-water,  and  flooded  with  foul  inland  water  charged  with  flukes* 
eggs,  are  proverbially  sound  sheep-walks.  Situations  which, 
further  inland,  would  be  regarded  as  the  worst  or  most  sure  kind 
of  rotting  land,  become,  from  being  washed  occasionally  with 
sea-water,  not  only  perfectly  sound  sheep-land,  but  are  some- 
times said  to  benefit  animals  already  diseased.  The  salubrity  of 
such  situations  is  presumed  to  depend  upon  the  action  of 
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salt,  of  which  a  small  deposite  will  be  left  upon  the  grass,  as, 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  last  tide,  the  aqueous  part  of  the, 
compound  called  sea-water  is  evaporated  by  the  wind  and  sun. 
Any  small  impregnation  of  iodine  in  the  sea-water  is  not  looked : 
upon  as  operating  in  the  case. 

As  sea-salt  or  common  salt,  the  muriate  of  soda,  can  scarcely 
be  denied  the  merit  of  conferring  salubrity  upon  such  situations,- 
it  is  conspil;uoudy  pointed  out  as  a  sovereign  fasciolifuge.     A 
cheaper  one  could  scarcely  be  hoped  for.     It  would  seem  to  be 
eminently  calculated  for  the  object  of  destroying  flukes'  eggs  in 
the  stomach  of  sheep,  without  reference  to  any  effect  it  may  be 
supposed  to  have  upon  eggs  exposed  to  its  action  when  held  in 
solution  by  sea-water.     The  most  expert  chemist  could  scarcely 
demonstrate  whether  or  not  the  soda  is  attracted  by  some  sub-, 
stance  in  the  stomach  of  sheep,  setting  at  liberty  the  muriatic 
add  to  make  its  attack  upon  any  calcareous  matter  in  the  shell; 
of  flukes'  eggs.     We  may  therefore  pass  over  these  profound 
minutis^,  and  look  only  to  its  action  as  a  saline. 

The  well  known  action  of  salt  upon  the  leech,  which  in  many . 
of  its  characteristics  so  nearly  resembles  the  fluke,  ought  at  once 
to  point  it  out  as  an  excellent  fasciolifuge.     Worms,  snails, 
slugs,  and  similar  creatures,  in  proportion  as  their  covering  is 
sensible,  soft,  and  moist,  are  readily  destroyed  by  salt.     It  may, 
however,  be  argued,  that  bile,  the  natural  element  of  the  fluke, 
contains,  according  to  chemists  who  have  analyzed  it,  muriate  of 
soda,  as  well  as  sulphate  of  soda  and  phosphate  of  soda ;  and ; 
consequently  the  fluke  is  not  very  likely  to  be  powerfully  afleCt*. 
ed  by  salt     To  supersede  all  lengthy  and  recondite  disquisi* 
tions  upon  the  multitudinous  and  multifarious  transformations 
which  take  place  in  the  crucibles,  alembics,  and  retorts  of  the 
chemist  whilst  analyzing  animal  compounds,  the  shepherd  or 
butcher  philosopher,  on  killing  a  rotten  sheep,  and  taking  out 
its  liver  instantly  after  death,  whilst  the  flukes  are  yet  alive, 
having  the  whilst  suffered  a  tea-spoonful  of  common  salt  to  dis* 
solve  in  his  own  mouth,  may  cut  into  the  liver,  and  squirt  the 
contents  of  his  mouth  instantly  amongst  the  prodigal  inhabitants, 
when  he  will  see  the  effects  of  salt  upon  the  patriarchs  of  the . 
colony.   Its  effect  must  be .sumx)6ed  to  be  more  sudden  and  more* 
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powerful  upon  the.  tender  skin  of  the  infant  or  embryo  fluki 
the  only  variety  which  is  likely  to  be  met  with  in  the  stomadi- 
of  sheep.  On  the  wbole,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  com* 
iBon  salt  is  a  most  potent  fasciolifuge,  whilst  the  young  vermia 
{tre  yet  in  the  stomach  of  the  sheep,  or  only  on  their  route  to 
the  gall-vessels.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  desirable  to  keep  a 
moderate  supply  of  common  salt  in  the  stomach  of  sheep,  whilst, 
and  for  a  few  days  after,  they  are  using  unsound  or  suspicious 
pasture. 

The  practical  herdsman  would  probably  do  well,  when  his 
flock  may  have  accidentally  or  unavoidably  grased  upon  rottiag 
land,  to  give  his  sheep  an  bourns  run,  twice  or  thrice  a-dajr* 
upon  acknowledged  sound  pasture  of  the  most  commingled  her* 
bage,  that  the  animals  may  pick  up  some  plant  which  stimulateB 
their  digestive  organs.  If  he  would  improve  upon  this,  he 
might  give,  with  some  prospect  of  advantage  too^  as  often  ai 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  a  little  barley-meal,  with  chaff  and  salt, 
or  good  hay  wetted  with  strong  brine,  as  food,  or  hay-tea,  witk 
salt,  for  drink.  This  probably  is  all  that  the  practical  herds- 
man can  do,  during  our  present  ignorance.  To  be  efficieat, 
this  should  be  done  the  instant  the  risk  has  been  incurred.  .  It 
would  doubtless  be  utterly  useless,  after  a  few  flukes  shall  have 
gcuned  access  to  the  gall-vessels*  To  give  salt,  in  any  sbafpe, 
as  a  preventive,  it  should,  if  possible,  accompany  the  eggs  down 
the  sheep^s  throat.  To  give  it  more  than  three  or  four  hours 
after  the  eggs  have  been  swallowed,  would  place  its  reputatien 
in  jeopardy. — Whether  other  saline  or  alkaline  salts,  or  medi- 
cines of  any  other  character,  would  answer  better  than  oommoB 
salt,  requires  to  be  proved  by  experiment  and  observation. 

If  flukes^  eggs  have  not  perished  by  desiccation  and  frost,  and' 
if  they  have  escaped  destruction  by  digestion  in  the  stomal  of 
sheep,  they  will  produce  young  flukes,  which  are  likely  to  Brake 
their  way  up  the  gall-vessels  into  all  the  biliary  tubes  of  tba 
liver.  How  faint  soever  must  be  our  hope  of  destroying  Aldus - 
in  the  galL- vessels,  no  shepherd  can  suppress  the  wish  so  to  Ax 
If  this  could  be  accomplished,  the  parents  of  these  eggs  night 
be  thinned  exceedingly,  and  thousands  of  valuable  animals  m  a' 
year  saved  from  a  profitless  death.  At  present  no  medidne  is 
known  to  haw  the  slightest  effect  upon  flakes  oooe  lodged  in 
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the  gall-vessels  of  sheep ;  all.  the  assertionB  of  impudetoce,  kniu 
very  and  quackery,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  I    The 
shepherd  who  shall  first  discover  means  of  destroying  mature 
flukes  in  the  gall-vessels  of  sheep,  if  his  lucky  discovery,  joined  - 
with  his  own  ingenuity,  do  not  render  him  as  rich  as  Croesus, : 
will,  at  all  events,  entitle  himself,  1st,  to  the  lasting  gratitude . 
of  mankind,  and  Sdly,  to  the  Colchian  Fleece,  or  a  Crook  and  . 
Pandian  Pipe  of  gold  from  the  British  public.     I  sincerely. rah  . 
he  may  get  them,  and  how  unmindful  soever  may  be  the  public 
at  large  of  his  deserts,  I  trust  he  will  from  the  contributions  of  - 
his  benefited  brethren,  if  there  remain  one  spark  of  genemsitjr 
amongst  the  modem  professors  of  this  ancient  pastoral  craflt. 

Common  culinary  salt,  which  may  be  esteemed  the  nuKt  ef> 
fective  medicine  yet  known  for  destroying  flukes'"  eggs  or  young 
flukes  whilst  upon  their  route  to  the  gall-vessels,  would  have 
not  the  least  effect  upon  those  flukes  which  are  once  safely  lodged 
in  the  liver.  Salt  cannot  bite  a  young  fluke,  even  by  the  tip  of 
its  tail,  after  it  has  turned  the  comer  of  the^meatus  ductis  cho- 
ledochus.  A  solution  of  salt  would  pass  by  the  mouth,  or  the 
entrance  to  the  gall-vessels,  without  communicating  any  efiect 
whatever  to  the  gall  (whidi  is  always  pouring  outwards)  at  the 
distance  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  up  the  vessels.  The  same 
will  be  the  result  also  with  every  other  medicine.  No  medicine, 
therefore,  can  have  any  direct  efiect  upon  flukes  lodged  up  in 
the  gall- vessels :  it  were  quite  hopeless  to  hope  it.  To  procure 
the  efiect  desired — direct  destruction  of  flukes  in  the  liver,  a 
sdution  of  the  medicine,  whether  it  he  salt  or  any  other,  must 
be  injected  into  the  gall- vessels,  even  the  minutest  of  them ;  and 
this,  of  course,  would  kill  the  sheep,  and  require  a  Magendie  in. 
every  sheep-fold. 

A  medicine  to  have  any  efiect  upon  the  flukes  in  the  liver, . 
must  act  by  the  circulation  through  the  whole  system  of  the 
sheep.  It  must  so  alter  the  quality  of  the  bile  or  gall,  as  to 
render  it  poisonous  to  the  flukes  which  live  ini  it.  ^Gall  10  the 
natural  element  of  the  fluke,  and  nature  has  endowed  it,  doubii 
lessly,  with  the  capability  of  enduring  with  impunity  all  the 
ordinary  variations  of  its  quality.  It  can  be  only  very  eaii^h 
mrimarjf  variations  in  quality,  perhaps  aueh  as  are  incompalii 
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ble  with  the  life  of  the  sheep,  that  can  render  gull  poisonous 
to  flukes. 

The  subject  is,  however,  of  an  importance  that  would  abun- 
dantly justify  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  sheep,  in  making  trial  of 
those  medicines  which  are  known  to  act  with  potency  upon  die 
hepatic  system  of  roan,  and  any  other  which  observation  may 
show,  or  ingenuity  devise,  to  act  powerfully  upon  the  bilious 
secretion  of  sheep. 

Oxymuriate  and  submuriate  of  mercury  and  the  blue  [nil,  all 
of  which  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  hepatic  system  of  man« 
arsenic,  prussic  acid  and  other  prussiates,  any  other  exceeding* 
ly  potent  medicaments,  which  may  be  supposed  likely  to  act 
upon  the  biliary  secretion  of  sheep,  so  as  to  render  it  pcMsonous 
to  flukes,  cannot  be  safely  entrusted  with  shepherds  and  stock*' 
owners  as  internal  medicines  for  sheep.  Precautionary  amngfr* 
ments  under  the  most  skilful  hands,  would  be  absolutdy  indis- 
pensable. Overlooking  the  liability  to  accident  of  the  shepherd 
and  assistants,  a  whole  flock  might  be  poisoned  by  the  least  ira* 
prudence,  incautiousness,  or  over-dose ;  at  the  same  time,  no* 
thing  short  of  a  very  full  doze  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
prove  effective.  Whether  any  dose  of  these  or  any  other  medi' 
cine,  however  administered,  would  have  the  effect  of  destroying 
the  fluke  in  its  liver,  before  it  poisoned  the  animal  itself,  can  be 
decided  only  by  careful  experiment. 

Preparations  of  turpentine,  balsams,  resinous  and  gummy  ex- 
tracts, and  vegetable  poisons  in  substance,  ammonia  and  other 
powerful  alkalis,  and  any  of  the  more  potent  saline  salts,  when-^ 
ever  they  are  tried,  should  have  their  action  watched  by  per« 
sons  fully  competent  to  discriminate  the  real  effects  of  the  re- 
medies used. 

The  symptoms  of  rot  in  living  sheep,  are  known  to  the  shep- 
herd much  better  than  to  me.  When  the  butcher^s  knife  does 
not  interpose,  death,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  is  pretty 
uniformly  the  ultimate  result.  Examinations  after  death  lead 
to  the  following  inferences. 

The  irritation  caused  by  flukes  in  the  liver,  superinduces  in 
some  instances  circumscribed  inflammations  of  the  gall-vetsels^ 
and  the  circumjacent  parenchyma  of  the  liver.  Some  of  these 
are  of  very  limited  extent*    If  the  fluke  or  flukes  whose  pre* 
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sence  and  activity  produced  the  mischief,  should  become  de- 
tached from  their  hold,  they  float  out  with  the  gall,  and  perish, 
and  the  inflammation  subsides ;  sometimes  harmlessly,  at  other 
times  leaving  indurations  and  tubercles.  Sometimes  these 
tubercles  suppurate  and  form  complete  abscess  of  the  liver. 
This  ends  in  death. 

Sometimes,  but  by  no  means  frequently,  the  inflammation. is 
so  violent  and  extensive,  as  to  seem  to  be  the  immediate  and  on- 
ly apparent  cause  of  death. 

Very  often  the  inflammation  is  communicated  to  the  peri- 
toneal covering  of  the  liver  ;  when  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  spread, 
more  or  less,  over  the  outer  coat  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
In  these  cases,  if  the  animal  survive  the  stage  of  active  inflam- 
mation, a  chronic  inflammation  ^ensues.  This  produces,  earlier 
or  later,  dropsy  of  the  abdomen,  of  which  the  animal  dies. 

One  is  led  sometimes  to  suspect  that  the  irritation  of  a  fluke 
or  two  far  up  in  the  lesser  gall- vessels,  so  far  inflames  the  biliary 
pores  as  to  check  the  formation  of  gaU,  and  thus  superinduces 
jaundice  or  the  yellows,  as  it  is  called.  Knots  of  dead  flukes  some- 
times collect  at  the  angles  where  gall-vessels  run  into  each  other 
or  join,  and  partially  obstruct  the  flowing  out  of  the  gall ; 
and  sometimes  seem  to  block  up  the  ductus  choledochus  as  if 
they  would  totally  stop  the  flow  of  gall.  In  either,  or  any  de- 
gree of  either  of  these  cases,  the  animals  become  jaundiced,  in 
one  degree  or  another,  from  the  reabsorplion  or  nonformation  of 
gall. 

When  the  hydropical  afiection  is  unaccompanied  by  the 
icterical  afiection,  the  serous  collection  in  the  abdomen  is  not 
much  discoloured,  and  the  sheep  is  &axd  to  die  of  "  the  white 
water,*" 

When  the  dropsy  and  jaundice  are  united,  the  collection  is 
tinged  more  or  less  conspicuously  with  gall,  and  the  animal  is 
said  to  die  of  "  the  yellow  water.*" 

If  the  latter  case  be  accompanied  by  newly  established  patches 
of  inflammation  upon  the  peritoneum,  the  colour  of  the  collec- 
tion becomes  much  heightened,  (perhaps  from  a  semi-sanguineous 
exudation,)  and  the  animal  is  said  to  die  of  "  the  red  water.'' 
In  either  and  every,  case,  death  is  the  unavoidable  ultimate  con- 
sequence. 
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The  fluke  seems  to  ding  *  to  the  lining  of  the  galUveasel  on 
the  same  principle  by  which  a  leech,  at  his  tail  end,  clings  to  any 
substance.  I  susf^t  they  do  not  bite  like  a  leech ;  but  simply 
suck  like  a  fiy'^s  foot,  to  maintain  their  holcL  If  a  full  grown 
fluke  be  once  loosened  from  its  hold,  I  doubt  whether  he  ever 
can  fasten  again;  I  presume  he  is  doomed  to  perish.  I  judge 
that  whilst  it  is  Ijoldirig  on  by  its  mouth,  its  pliant  body  floats 
in  the  passing  gall,  and,  if  the  number  be  not  excessive^  is 
scarcely  felt  by  the  sheep.  When  the  number  becomes  so  ex- 
ces8i\'e  as  is  often  seen,  however,  they  may  probably  impede 
the  passage  of  the  gall,  and  produce  a  sense  of  fulneto  and 
weight  in  the  liver.  I  am  led  by  circumstances  which  I  need 
not  relate,  to  suppose  that  it  is  when  they  copulate  that  they 
become  the  cause  of  the  greatest  irritation  and  mischief.  '  Two 
flukes  contiguously  attached,  when  they  unite,  must  pull  in  con- 
trary directions,  each  hanging  by  its  head  or  mouth.  The  ef- 
fect may  be  likened  to  that  produced  by  the  pull  of  a  leech,  ex- 
cept that  there  is  no  biting,  when  it  is  determined  it  will  not, 
and  you  are  determined  it  shall  loose  its  hold,  or  it  is  like  the 
action  of  a  cupping  glass  in  miniature.  If  two  anxious  pairs 
inconveniently  cross  each  other,  the  pulling  and  irritation  which 
result  are  probably  much  increased.  One  or  more  of  the  flukes 
may  be  torn  from  their  hold,  perhaps  tearing  up  some  small 
and  tender  vessels  to  which  they  have  clung,  when,  I  expect, 
they  perish. 

To  conclude. — In  submitting  my  views,  as  above,  of  that 
very  destructive  disease  called  the  rot  in  sheep,  I  by  no  means 
feel  a  desire  pertinaciously  to  uphold  the  mere  conjectural  opi- 
nions I  have  advanced.  I  shall  very  readily  acquiesce  in  the 
modification  of  any  of  them,  shall  even  cordially  rejoice  at  the 
refutation,  by  real  proof,  of  the  moit  plausible.     I  tender  them 

•  The  term  "  Fasciola  hepatica,"  or  little  binders  of  the  liver,  i«,  I  should 
conceive,  applicable  more  particularly  to  those  flukes  which  thrust  themselves 
fkr  up  into  the  lesser  gall-vessels.  These  are  sometimes  rolled  upon  themsdven 
•D  as  to  resemble  in  some  degree,  as  to  shape,  the  shells  called  oUvas. 
MThen  the  vessels  are  large  enough  I  have  not  often  found  them  adherent  to 
the  sides  of  those  vessels  over  their  whole  body,  as  I  expected  from  the 
name ;  but  only  the  head  part  has  been  tenderly  adherent,  and  their  body,  of 
the  shape  of  a  flounder  in  miniature,  delicately  waving  abovt  ia  tiM  paifw 
fptlL 


m  vmhidbk  adj  m  propottimi  as  ikcj  mmj  aenre  the  pwqpoi^ 
Isiy  of  iDdiKaag  ibose  vho  are  dcqplj  interested  in  such  nal- 
lflC%  to  think  or  direct  tbeir  ohterration  home  to  the  aal]§ect, 
kstead  oTindulgvBg  in  vitgue  and  eren  incredible  conjednres^ 
and  SUIy,  of  fnaMing  them  to  ad(^  their  precautionary  or 
preventiTe  measures  with  snmpthing  of  judgmatioal  preawm 
against  the  danger  with  which  they  hare  to  contend.  The  opt* 
nions  which  I  Aould  more  aolidtouslj  maintain,  because  I 
hare  proved  them,  loonedve,  bjobserrationy  arethefblbwing: 
I  j<»  that  flukes  d^Qsite  innumerable  eggs  ;  Sdlyi»  diat  these  cggi^ 
(of  which  some  probahlj  hatch  without  erer  kanng  die  galk 
lossds)  fior  the  most  pait  float  with  the  bile  or  gall  into  die 
duodenum ;  Sdty,  that  in  the  duodenum  and  jejunum  they  oom- 
ssunicate  with  the  contenU  of  the  intestines ;  4tfly,  that  they 
pass  on  uninjured  with  these  contents,  and  are  U>  be  found  ia 
the  droppings  of  unsound  sheep  ercry  where ;  Sikfy,  that  thej 
are  liberated  from  sheep  dung  by  rain  and  water,  and  are  ex* 
tcnsirely  diffused  through  foul  or  surfine  drsin  water«  and  scat* 
tcred  orer  k>wland  sheep  pasture  almost  umT^rsally;  and» 
CAfyy  this  one  assumption,  that  by  or  from  these  eggs,  somehow, 
and  by  no  other  means  whatever,  are  produced  the  first  few 
flukes — the  patriarchs  of  the  future  cokmy  in  the  gaU-vessek 
af  preyiousi?  sound  sheep^ 
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PEOTSCnOK.^ 

The  author  of  this  publicatkn  is  already  known  to  our  read* 
CIS  as  the  writer  of  a  priie  essay  on  the  ^  Management  of  Land* 
ed  Property  in  Ireland,*"  and  of  one  on  the  **  ImproTement  to 
be  made  in  the  cultivation  of  Small  Farms;"*  and  as  a  practical 
improver  of  two  extensive  estates  in  Ireland,  which,  ha(^ly  for 
that  country,  have  been  committed  to  his  superintendence.  We 
say  iappiijf^  because  we  have  ample  evidence  that  the  system  of 
farm  management  so  beneficially  introduced  upon  those  estates 
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bv  the  admirable  agent  whose  work  we  are  about  to  notice,  is 
likely  to  extend  itself  to  many  other  districts  of  Ireland. 

The  book  is  addressed  to  the  Marquis  of  Chandos  and  the 
Committee  of  the  Central  Agricultural  Association,  and  com- 
prehends an  extensive  range  of  matter, — the  corn-laws,  the  cur- 
rency, the  banking  system,  and  many  subordinate  subjects  bear- 
ing upon  the  principal  one. 

The  first  part  is  a  digest  of  that  abstruse  and  little  understood 
science,  called  political  economy ;  and  contains  those  elementary 
principles  which  economists,  from  Adam  Smithes  day  to  our 
0WD9  have  propounded  with  more  or  less  air  of  solemn  gravity 
and  pompous  truism.  With  the  exception  of  two  short  quota* 
tions,  we  shall  omit  any  distinct  reference  to  the  first  four  diap- 
ters,  which  commence  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  nations  to 
wealth  and  prosperity,  and  involve  points  connected  with  oom- 
merce  and  manufacture,  somewhat  too  argumentative  and  ab- 
struse to  suit  the  taste  of  the  generality  of  agricultural  readers. 

''  Any  comniunitj  which  exports  articles  of  permanent  value,  and  Imports 
articles  which,  like  spirits,  wine,  fruit,  &c.,  perish  in  the  consumption,  caniai 
on  a  ruinous  trade.  For  example,  Great  Britain  exporting  her  hardware  and 
other  valuable  manufactures  to  France,  and  receiving  in  return  her  wines^ 
brandies,  and  fruits,  carries  on  evidently  a  losing  trade ;  she  loses  what  slie 
^tw9,  and  she  loses  what  she  gets;  her  manufactures  are  gone,  and  the  wfaMf 
brandies,  &c.  are  so<m  gone  Ukewue,  and  leave  no  trace  behind ;  as  £ur  as  the 
capital  of  the  country  is  concerned,  the  hardware,  &c.  might  as  well  have  been 
thrown  into  the  sea,  for  any  thing  which  remains  out  of  the  return  made  for 
it.  In  a  similar  traffic  carried  on  in  the  internal  commerce  of  a  country,  the 
case  is  precisely  the  same,  however  it  may  appear  to  differ.  The  grtia 
that  is  employed  in  making  beer  or  spirits,  is  a  valuable  property,  calculated 
to  support  productive  labour,  and,  by  being  so  applied,  to  be  converted  into 
something  of  permanent  value,  capable  of  accumulation,  and  increasing  the 
wealth  of  the  community ;  but  the  moment  it  is  converted  into  beer  or  spi- 
rits, it  loses  the  qualitv  it  formerly  possessed  of  supporting  productive  !»• 
hour ;  and  in  regard  to  any  power  of  adding  to  the  national  wealth,  it  has 
ceased  to  have  any  value  whatever.  The  person  who  buys  it,  gives  his  .mo- 
ney for  that  which  perishes  in  the  enjoyment,  and  after  its  consumption  pro-^ 
fits  film  nothing.*' 

We  doubt  the  soundness  of  the  reasoning  in  this  passage ;  we 
cannot  see  why  "  our  hardware,  &c.  might  as  well  be  thrown 
into  the  sea,  for  any  thing  which  remains  out  of  the  return  made 
for  it,""  because  the  brandies,  wine,  &c.  are  soon  gone :  Wine  or 
any  other  article  of  consumption  is  wanted  (whether  unreaeoo* 
ably  or  not  is  another  affair,  and  does  not  affect  the  argument)'. 
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and  must  be -procured,  and,  unless  exchanged  for  the  hardware 
or  other  manufactures,  how  are  these  to  be  exported,  and,  cdn- 
sequcntly,  how  are  the  manufacturers  to  be  maintained  ?  Again, 
grain,  ^^  a  valuable  property,  calculated  to  support  productive 
labour,^  is  not  less  ^^  capable  of  accumulation,  and  increaung 
the  wealth  of  the  community,'*^  when  converted  into  beer  or  spi- 
rits, than  if  used  for  any  other  purpose.  Suppose  it  were  applied 
to  the  production  of  b^g^instead  of  beer^  is  not  the  one  as  perish- 
able  a  commodity  as  the  other  ?  nay,  is  not  every  article  of  food 
or  clothing  or  furniture  perishable  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  ? 
The  proudest  of  our  monumental  edifices  are  perishable ;  and 
they  add  no  more  to  the  permanent  wealth  and  profitable  pos- 
sessions of  the  community  than  does  the  wine  or  the  beer,  on 
the  manufacture  of  which  time,  cost,  and  labour,  have  been  si* 
milarly  expended.  The  demand  for  certain  articles  of  luxury^ 
comfort,  or  of  mere  taste,  exists,  and  the  demand  must  be  or  will 
be  supplied ;  and  the  progress  of  the  exertions  to  supply  the 
demand  is  at  every  step  productive  of  the  means  of  support  to 
thousands,  who,  though  concerned  but  in  the  raising  of  the  most 
quickly  consumed  commodities,  are  thus  afforded  the  capacity 
of  ^^  accumulation,  and  of  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  commu* 
nity,'*  as  fully  as  if  they  were  occupied  in  the  production  of 
more  permanent  ones. 

We  do  not  mean,  as  will  be  readily  seen,  to  say  that  the  ms^ 
nufacturer  of  zcine  or  beer  or  spirits  (which  we  particularize 
merely  because  they -are  the  signs  used  by  Mr  Blacker  himself  in 
his  illustration),  is  not  often  the  cause  of  injury  to  the  consumer  in 
his  health  and  morals ;  but  we  endeavour  to  express  our  dissent 
from  theinferencesdrawn  from  the  immediate  perishableness  of  the 
productions  of  national  labour,  as  having  no  legitimate  founda 
tion  in  reality ;  but  in  truth  our  respected  author  himself  grants, 
in  the  winding  up  of  his  argument,  as  much  as  we  contend  for : 
"  All  that  can  be  said  in  favour^  of  such  a  trade  is,  that  the 
dealer  in  the  home  trade,  and  the  merchant  in  the  foreign  trade, 
who  deals  in  such  articles,  may,  in  his  own  person,  be  a  gainer 
by  disposing  of  them  for  a  profit,  and  his  profit,  of  course,  adds 
to  the  capital  of  the  community.^  Such  labour  tends  to  the  ac» 
cumulation  of  national  wealth  through  the  agency  of  active  in- 
dustry. . 
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..   The  first  division  of  the  subject  almost  closes  thus :— « 

.  ^  I  proceed  to  consider  the  remaininf^  port  of  the  subject,  rix.  the  iffink 
tire  enactments  necessary  to  derelope  and  give  effect  to  the  capabilitiw  «• 
e^joy ;  which  may  all  without  impropriety  be  included  in  the  considenitiion 
of  the  present  state  of  the  agricultural  interests,  seeing  how  completely  th^ 
aoctrine  asserted  in  the  first  proposition  has  been  borne  out  by  every  Tleir  of 
ihe  ewe,  and  how  intimately  connected  the  three  leading  divisions  of  the  p^ 
pulation  have  been  shewn  to  be:  manufacture  and  commerce  being,  as  pmr 
servers,  dependent  on  the  produce  of  the  soil  for  the  extent  of  their  utilU/, 
and  depriving  themselves  of  their  own  best  support,  if  they  rob  the  cultiva- 
tor of  the  soil  of  his  fair  remuneration,  by  insisting  on  too  low  a  price  of  agri- 
cultural produce ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  cultivators  of  laad  Ida 
sist  on  such  a  high  price  for  agricultural  produce  as  would  prevent  themaaii- 
facturing  and  commercial  classes  (from)  successfully  competing  with  fi>reigft> 
ers,  these  classes  would  in  that  case  be  rendered  evidently  unable  to  purchase; 
and  that  a  perishable  produce  being  thrown  upon  their  hands,  the  unreason- 
ableness of  the  agriculturists  would  recoil  on  themselves.  It  appears,  then- 
fore,  that  the  interest  of  all  classes,  when  well  understood,  consists  in 
ing  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  below  that  which  would  disable  the 
nufacturing  and  commercial  interests  from  successfully  meeting  their  contt 
nental  competitors,  and  above  that  which  would  prevent  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil  from  being  unable  to  pay  the  rent  of  his  land;  the  payment  of  wUdi  at 
the  present  rates,  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  support  the  revenue  of  Ihs 
country,  and  keep  faith  with  the  public  creditor." 

Some  of  the  preceding  sentences  are  not  sufficiently  deftr.  It 
appears  to  us,  however, — waiving  a  minute  analysis  of  dther 
sense  or  construction, — that  rent  must  always  eventually  depmi 
upon  demand,  and  therefore  that  neither  the  manufacturer  nor 
^he  cultivator  can  insist  on  any  rate  of  prices ;  artificial  demand 
or  supply,  if  created,  cannot  be  long  continued ;  the  cultivator 
must  be  enabled  to  pay  the  rent  of  his  land,  else  he  will  cease 
to  cultivate  it,  irregularities  must  find  their  level  and  remedjf 
although  periods  of  distress  and  confusion — ^like  that  which  su(V 
ceeded'on  the  transition  of  the  united  empire  from  a  state  of 
war  to  that  of  peace — may  occasionally  arise ;  but  the  infereiioe 
of  Mr  Blacker  is  sufficiently  plain  and  undeniable,  that  legula- 
tive  enactments  should  be  such  as  to  guard  against  unequal  pre^ 
sure  upon  the  farmer,  whose  interests  have  not  been  of  late  suf- 
ficiently regarded  by  our  rulers. 

In  the  second  part,  the  remarks  on  the  banking  and  moiieCih 
jry  system  appear  to  us  exceedragly  good ;  but  these,  as  rather 
.foreign  from  our  objects,  we  must  pass  over  with  the  nrprotsimi 
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of  our  sincere  acquiescence  with  the  following  well  expressed 
opinion  on  points  connected  with  the  currency. 
'  ^  Ghreat  capitalists,  of  eoune,  nudce  larger  profits  when  discounts  are  diA- 
cult  to  be  had,  because  they  find  less  competition,  and  the/  are  of  Course 
against  facilitating  discounts ;  but  the  extension  of  discount  gives  extension 
of  capital,  and  this  gives  extension  of  employment,  and  promotes  industry. 
TfAsy  therefore,  is  the  interest  of  the  country  at  large,  and  as  to  the  rest,  let 
tiie  legislature  look  to  the  aecurily  of  the  hatiktf  make  them  pay  their  notes  in 
fpede,  and  give  over  its  cares  and  its  fears  about  over  iasuee  and  oeer  trading 
leaving  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  bankers,  to  take  care  of  themselves 
and  their  own  interestSyVhich  they  are  better  qualified  to  do  for  themselves  than 
any  legislature  is  to  do  for  them.*' 

We  know  that  the  present  banking  system,  on  the  Scotch 
plan,  is  working  admirably  in  Ireland,  and  do  not  apprehend 
»ny  danger  from  its  farther  extension  in  that  country,  where  cir- 
culating capital  has  been  so  much  wanted.  Though  possessed 
of  cattle  and  com  proportioned  to  the  measure  of  his  holding, 
the  common  Irish  farmer  had  no  facilities  of  raising  a  ready  sum 
of  money  to  meet  any  particular  exigency,  however  advanta- 
geously he  might  apply  it,  without  disposing  of  some  of  his 
stock  or  crop,  perhaps  at  a  very  unfavourable  season ;  but  noWy 
if  he  be  solvent,  and  of  reputable  character,  he  easily  obtains 
the  needed  supply,  at  the  discount  of  five  per  cent,  on  his  bill, 
which  he  most  punctually  retires,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  pay 
rent  without  prematurely  thrashing  out  his  corn,  to  purchase 
manure,  or  cattle  for  fattening,  with  a  certainty  of  profit. 

In  some  of  these  banks  the  principle  of  the  poor  loan  fund 
System  is  applied  with  the  best  results,  and  on  commercial  prin- 
ciples, so  essentially  sound,  as  to  ensure  their  stability  and  suc- 
cess. We  hail  the  introduction  of  a  widely  circulating  medium 
into  Ireland,  through  the  instrumentality  of  joint-stock  banks, 
(which  being  liable  to  pay  in  gold^  and  in  the  habit  of  exchang- 
ifng  notes  with  each  other  every  day,  where  rival  establishments 
exist,  are  deprived  of  any  chance  of  over-issuing  and  of  occa- 
sioning consequent  danger  to  the  community),  as  one  of  the 
most  probable  means  of  stimulating  the  occupiers  of  its  soil  to 
spirited  and  profitable  enterprize,  of  promoting  habits  of  punc- 
tuality and  integrity,  and  of  elevating  the  national  character. 

Bank  accommodations  corresponding  with  their  wants  and 
means  of  payment,  are  afforded  even  to  the  farmers  of  the  hum- 
blest class,  and  the  regularity  with  which  thdr  promissory-notes 
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are  retired,  affords  an  auspicious  symptom  that  habits  of  reck, 
lessness  and  mismanagement  are  not  by  any  means  so  prevalent 
among  the  agricultural  classes  of  Ireland,  as  to  preclude  the  jnst 
belief  that  they  only  require  opportunities  of  elevating  them- 
selves to  a  position  of  substantial  comfort  and  self-respect ;  and  if 
the  landlords  of  that  country  would,  m  a  bocbf,  imitate  the  ad* 
mirable  examples  afforded  them  by  many  of  their  order,  and 
employ  such  men  as  Mr  Blacker  (if  such  can  be  found  in  suffi- 
cient numbers),  uniting  the  good  qualities  of  the  head  with  those 
of  the  heart,  ^*  the  first  flower  of  the  sea^  would  rapidly  rise  in 
the  scale  of  nations.  At  the  same  time,  banking  speculations, 
like  all  others,  may  be  pushed  too  far  and  occasion  mischief,  and 
we  think  ^  that  in  the  maniifacturing  departments,  too  great  fa- 
cility of  obtaining  bank  accommodation  might  have  among  the 
countless  operatives  the  most  lamentable  results,  by  giving  too 
much  stimulus  to  competition  among  their  employers  through 
the  means  of  unsubstantial  capital.  Competition  among  adven- 
turous speculators  would,  it  is  true,  act  beneficially  while  it 
continued  for  the  labour  of  the  operative  class,  but  die  pro* 
portional  diminution  of  the  employers^  profits — or  actual  losses — 
would  end  in  the  abrupt  discharge  of  the  work-people,  and  then 
distress  or  ruin,  and  wide-spread  panic,  would  ensue.  We  would 
avoid  the  extremes  of  a  monopoly  of  wealth  among  a  few,  and 
such  a  minute  distribution  of  it,  through  bank  discounts,  as 
would  create  among  adventurers  a  temporary  and  convulsive 
stimulus,  rendering  the  condition  of  the  operative  classes  pre- 
carious at  the  best. 

Our  readers  may  be  gratified  by  our  giving  them  some  of  our 
author^s  observations  on  the  corn  laws. 

'*  From  a  review  of  all  circumstances,  the  prevailing  opinion  seems  to  have 
been  established,  that  our  agricultural  interests  ought  to  be  protected,  and 
acts  of  Parliament  have  been  accordingly,  from  time  to  time,  passed,  in  order 
to  afford  that  protection,  which,  after  many  alterations  and  amendments^  have 
ended  in  subjecting  the  importation  of  wheat,  &c.  to  a  graduated  acale  of 
duties ;  my  object,  therefore^  at  present,  shall  be  to  consider  whether  the  views 
of  the  legislature  in  this  enactment  might  not  have.becn  obtained  with  more  ad- 
vantage to  the  nation  by  the  imposition  of  a  /ixed  duty  in  place  of  the  grmin^ 
aied  scale.  I  object  to  the  graduated  scale  upon  the  following  grounds,  name* 
]y,  that  the  highest  price  of  grain  is  likely  always  to  occur  about  the  month 
of  July,  when  the  year*s  supply  must  be  nearly  expended,  and  if  the  appeal^ 
ance  of  the  coming  crop  should  then  prove  unfavourable,  the  price  la  Ukdj, 
trom  that  cauee,  to  be  so  increased  that  the  ports  are  declared  open  fbr  the 
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following  three  months,  either  entirely  free>  or  at  a  very  loir  duty :  the  con- 
sequence  of  which  is,  that  the  holders  of  foreign  grain  in  bond,  have,  until  the 
month  of  November,  to  bring  their  supplies  into  the  market,  and  the  import* 
ing  merchant  has  the  same  period  to  introduce  fresh  importations  upon  the 
same  terms— thus  glutting  the  market  with  foreign  grain,  at  either  a  nomi* 
nal  duty  or  entirely  free,  arriving  at  the  time  when  the  home  grower  is  gene- 
rally necessitated  to  sell  off  his  crop — thereby  taking  away  from  him  in  bad 
seasons,  the  entire  benefit  of  that  protection  which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
legislature  to  afford — and  precisely  at  the  very  time  when  that  protection 
was  most  required,  namely,  when  his  crop  was  most  deficient ; — so  that  the 
result  of  the  corn  laws,  as  they  now  stand,  clearly  appears  to  be,  that  tke 
smaller  the  crop  which  the  home  grower  has  to  bring  to  market,  the  smaller 
the  price  at  which  he  is  obliged  to  sell  it.  Nor  is  this  alU-for  whilst  the  agri* 
culturist  loses  in  quantity  of  crop,  and  the  rate  of  the  market-^tbe  revenue 
is  cheated  of  its  duty,  and  the  entire  advantage  is  secured  undiminished  to 
the  foreign  farmer,  landbrd,  or  merchant.    When  the  principle  of  protection 
being  necessary,  was  admitted,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  the  home  grower 
would  expect  to  have  the  benefit  of  that  protection,  when  hU  crop  wasmottdem 
fiderU  ;  but  by  the  foregoing  it  appears  the  very  reverse  is  the  case,  and  the 
present  com  laws,  although  a  good  protection  in  good  seasons,  afford  no  pro- 
tection  whatever  in  bad  ones,  exactly  reversing  the  natural  order  of  things. 
It  may,  however,  be  asked,  what  is  the  use  of  agitating  this  question  now, 
when  there  is  apparently  so  little  chance  of  any  injury  arising  therefrom— as 
prices  are  now,  and  most  likely  will  continue,  below  the  limits  likely  to  en- 
courage importation,  and  the  article  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  prohibited  ? 
To  which  it  may  be  replied,  that,  for  that  very  reason,  the  change  is  less  likely 
to  meet  with  opposition.  As  what  /m»  been^  may  be^ — now  is  the  proper  time  to 
guard  against  the  recurrence  of  that  which  must  be  acknowledged  to  require 
alteration,  and  if  not  attended  to  at  present,  may  unfortunately  take  place 
before  a  remedy  can  be  applied.    In  making  this  change,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  require  any  further  protection,  than  that  which  was  intended  to  be  given, 
when  fixing  the  price  at  which  the  ports  are  now  opened  for  firee  importation. 
^  The  standard  adopted  in  the  graduated  scale  has  been  proved  to  be  quite 
sufficient,  and  if  a  fixed  duty  was  imposed  on  the  importation  of  foreign  grain 
to  such  an  amount,  as  that  (at  the  average  shipping  prices  from  the  continen* 
tal  ports  since  that  standard  was  fixed),  it  would  be  made  to  stand  the  impor- 
ter, equal  to  the  price  at  which  free  importation  is  now  allowed,  say  VOs.  per 
quarter,  no  one  need  fear  the  competition — by  this  means  in  bad  seasons  the 
same  protection  would  be  extended  to  the  agriculturist,  which  now  only  is 
secured  in  the  good,  and  when  importation  had  of  necessity  to  be  resorted  to, 
the  revenue  would  benefit  by  the  importation,  in  place  of  the  entire  profit 
going  into  the  pocket  of  the  foreigner.    It  is  quite  indisputable  that  as  Great 
Britain  is  the  principal  consumer  of  grain—if  the  ports  were  open,  the  price 
at  Mark-lane  would  Just  as  much  regulate  the  price  at  Danzig  or  Hamburg, 
as  they  do  the  prices  in  Limerick  or  Waterford ; — and  it  is  upon  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  this  fiu^t  (I  believe),  that  the  original  framers  of  the  com  laws 
preferred  the  graduated  $eale  to  the  Jijead  rate  of  duty.    By  the  former,  the  im- 
porter or  coDsigqer  of  bonded  graini  could  not  tell  what  duty  he  would  be 
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subjected  to,  and  therefore  was  not  Induced  to  run  up  the  prices  in  the  conti- 
nental  markets  in  such  a  manner  as  would  have  been  the  case^  had  he  been 
able  to  make  a  certain  calculation — and  the  chance  of  having  the  grain  admit* 
ted  at  a  low  duty,  ensured  a  large  quantity  always  to  be  remaining  in  boikU- 
thus  affording  a  certain  supply  to  prevent  speculative  prices  at  home,  and 
that  supply,  cheaply  laid  in,  by  speculation  being  checked  abroad •  so  that  the 
firamers  of  the  act,  uncertain  at  that  time,  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  home 
growth  ever  being  able  to  meet  the  consumption,  cannot  be  accused  of  aa^ 
want  of  prudence  in  their  measures,  which  were  well  calculated  certainly  to 
provide  a  full  supply  for  the  nation.  But  now  that  it  has  been  proved  bmr 
f\illy  adequate  the  home  growth  is  to  answer  all  demands,  the  state  of  the 
case  is  changed — and  the  law  which  was  framed  under  that  uncertainty,  should 
now.  be  amended  when  that  uncertainty  is  removed. —It  may  be  urged  agaimt 
file  proposed  change,  that  the  imposition  of  such  a  fixed  duty  would  be  a  vir- 
tual prohibition  in  ordinary  seasons ;  and  this  I  fully  admit,  Init  this  resntt 
has  taken  place  already — without  any  bad  consequence  arising ;  on  the 
trary,  it  has  been  attended  with  evident  advantage.  For  when  the 
com  laws  were  enacted,  free  importation  was  allowed  at  70<.,  it  being 
rally  admitted  that  60^.  would  not  be  more  than  a  remunerating  price  to  tht 
home  grower — and  if  it  could  have  beeu  ensured  that  the  average  price  In 
England  would  not  have  for  the  future  exceeded  that  price,  say  60s.  per  quar- 
ter, there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  consumers  of  all  ilaf  i 
would  have  been,  at  that  time,  well  pleased  with  such  an  arrangement—^ 
ihat  UHU  Ihe  actual  average  price  when  the  present  corn  laws  were  enacted  t  *nd 
the  general  expectation  then  entertained  was — that  the  effect  of  thebill  woidd 
have  been  to  keep  prices,  with  little  variation,  at  or  near  the  limit  of  70i.)  the 
rate  of  free  importation — ^very  near  which  it  continued  for  two  or  three  ytafii 
But  what  has  been  the  consequence  of  the  protection  thus  afforded  ?  It  li 
this,  that  the  agticulturist  has  been  encouraged  to  greater  exertions,  by  bciqg 
relieved  from  the  dread  of  foreign  interference ;  and  it  now  appears  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom,  in  the  production  of  wheat,  can  so  far  outstrip  thedenundy  that, 
between  the  scarcity  of  money  and  the  plentifulness  of  grain,  the  prkst  has 
fallen  to  an  average  of  under  40«.  per  quarter,  confessedly  a  non-remunent- 
Ing  price,  and  in  country  districts  still  lower ;  so  that  it  is  now  actually 
sumed  in  large  quantities  for  malting,  and  fattening  cattle,  besides  an 
moosly  increased  consumption  in  bread,  owing  to  the  reduced  price.  A  fldl 
^PP'j'  therefore,  may  he  said  to  be  permanently  secured,  and  the  dreod  mm 
\b,  that,  from  the  above-mentioned  causes,  the  price  will  be  such  as  to  pvt « 
great  portion  of  the  middling  land  of  Great  Britain,  where  poor  rates  ave 
lAf^y  out  of  cultivation  entirely.  The  consequence  of  this  would  be  most  dis^ 
astrous,  fbr  the  agricultural  labourer,  being  thus  thrown  out  of  emplogf, 
wonld  fall  back  on  the  parish..»The  manufacturing  interest  would  then  flnd 
'he  fiital  effects  of  agricultural  ruin,  when  taxed  for  the  support  of  the 
idoyed  labourer^  and  at  the  same  time  made  to  1^1  the  loss  of  their 
tion,  and  that  of  the  ruined  farmers,  as  a  home  market  for  their  goodSi— Tlw 
min  of  all  classes,  in  such  a  case,  would  appear  to  be  inevitable.  If  rnili  SM- 
fwt  be  pakly  neither  can  taxes^  and  a  national  bankruptcy  must  ensue.  fWf  li 
1'  v-K<««<*iio#^  even  improbable  efaTmnsttnoetO'-tafteplaoiSi  liii  wheel  oiribr 


§M  far  three  jeart  to  eamit  kk  the  same  propartion  as  it  ha«  for  th«  Chlii» 
yean  Uiat  past,  and  the  tbhig  ia  done.  Now  the  great  additional  supply  w^^bI,. 
Ireland  has  afforded,  has  been  a  principal  cause  of  bringing  about  the  presea^ 
depreciation  in  Great  Britain ;  and  it  appears  to  me  this  supply  might,  in'a 
ibw  years,  be  trebled.  If  the  plan  of  a  four.<;ourse  rotation  of  cropping  wner 
universally  adopted  throughout  Ireland,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  wtmM 
he  increased  to  this  extent ;  even  the  general  introduction  of  clover  and  pro*, 
per  drainage  would  double  the  produce ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  nation  at  present^. 
has  more  to  i^ar  from  such  a  redundancy  arising  as  may  destroy  the  £ng1js&' 
agriculturist,  than  any  want  of  supply.  It  does,  therefore,  appear  to  me  tb' 
be  little  abort  of  insanity  to  advocate  a  free  trade  in  com,  when  the  prioe  W 
already  reduced  below  the  rate  it  bore  in  1773;  and  it  being  evident  from  thli^ 
state  of  things  that  no  fears  need  be  entertained  of  any  want  of  supply  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  it  only  remains  to  be  determined  whether,  if  any  £iilure, 
of  the  crops  iliould  open  the  ports,  that  plan  of  proceeding  is  to  be  preferred, 
wUdi,  by  a  graduated  scaler  would  deprive  the  home  farmer  of  a  remunemt- 
iag  price  for  his  scanty  produce,  and  throw  the  entire  profit  of  the  Brilidt' 
market  into  the  pockets  of  the  foreign  grower ;  or,  by  imposing  a  fixed  duty^. 
reduce  the  unexpected  profits  of  the  latter,  and  place  the  difference  in  .the 
British  treasury.  It  seems,  therefore,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  ther^ 
caonot  be  a  doubt  but  a  fixed  duty  ought  to  have  the  preference  in  all  such 
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The  foregoing  obsenrations  have  much  force  and  truth,  perhaps 
they  are  perfectly  true;  but  being  disposed  to  hope  the  best  at  all 
times,  we  may  venture  to  question  the  certainty  of  any  ruinous 
results  to  the  fanner  (supposing  rents  somewhat  lowered,  espe- 
cially in  Ireland,  where  if  not  positively  they  are  relatively  with 
the  circumstances  of  that  country  much  too  high),  even  if 
wheat  were  to  fall  for  three  years  to  come,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  it  has  done  for  the  last  three  years,  or  that  the  redun- 
dancy alluded  to  should  arise.  We  are  not  haunted  with  any 
morbid  apprehension  of  too  much  food  ;  for  if  the  quantity  be 
great,  the  total  amount  of  price,  though  lowered  in  detail,  would 
probably  equal  the  average  receipts  of  the  farmer ;  and  if  zcheai 
should  become  much  cheaper,  the  manufacturing  classes  in  Eng-' 
land  (whose  wages  do  not  vary  with  the  size  of  their  loaf),' 
would  be  enabled  to  consume  an  increased  portion,  of  animal 
fbod,— thus  creating,  for  the  farmer'^s  advantage,  a  remunerating 
demand  in  other  produce  than  that  of  wheat :  he  would  in  such 
eases  have  less  oom,  and  raise  those  green  crops  which  wouM 
enable  bim  to  fatten  cattle  for  the  market.  And  the  effect  dt 
this  ttansilion— which  after  all  would  only  be  temporary— wouM 
he  tbe  wncBaratiop  ot  dios6  wheat  districts  wbidi  have 
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long  under  scourging  com  crops,  and  in  many  places  the  intro* 
duction  of  improved  husbandry.  The  substitution  of  one  kind 
of  agricultural  produce  for  another,  would  not  at  all  times  have 
any  ruinous  consequences.  We  have  no  dread  of  too  full  a 
supply,  nor  of  ^^  putting  any  of  the  land  of  Great  Britain  out  of 
cultivation  entirely.^  We  look  to  an  increased  consumption  of 
animal  food  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  United  Empire  as  a 
natural  and  certain  consequence  of  the  redundant  supplies  of 
com  or  potatoes  that  may  arise,  and  consequently  as  a  counter- 
balancing source  of  profit  in  the  farmer^s  books.  Mr  Blacker 
instances,  as  a  proof  of  the  increased  consumption  of  wheaten 
bread  in  Ireland,  the  fact  that  sixty  years  ago  it  was  brought 
from  Dundalk  to  Armagh,  a  distance  of  twenty->five  miles,  and 
that  Tuno  bakers  are  at  every  cross  road  in  the  latter  county,  and 
in  every  village.  Why  may  not  the  demand  for  beef  increase 
in  the  same  way,  preventing  the  apprehended  danger  of  too 
cheap  a  loaf  from  the  too  extended  culture  of  wheat  P  This  we 
merely  throw  out  as  a  comforting  consideration,  without  enter- 
ing into  the  complicated  and  really  difficult  question  of  the 
corn  laws.  One  point  is  certain  :  The  value  of  land  has  falleni 
is  falling,  and  will  fall  more.  Let  landlords  then,  especially 
Irish  ones,  calculate  their  expenditure  accordingly,  and  if  cir- 
cumstances beyond,  or  within  their  own  individual  power  to  con- 
trol^ have  caused  them  to  suffer  from  mortgages  and  settlements, 
let  them  now,  as  far  as  possible,  cut  their  coats  according  to  the 
limits  of  their  cloth  ;  else  the  material  for  their  future  coats  may 
be  so  scanty  in  dimensions,  as  not  to  allow  the  appendage  of 
even  a  single  skirt. 

Our  author  enters  very  fully,  and  with  considerable  force  of  ar- 
gument, into  the  inquiry  concerning  the  policy  of  those  laws  which 
regulate  the  importation  of  articles  which  might  be  produced 
entirely  or  in  part  from  our  own  soil, — and  advocates  the  heavy 
taxation  of  all  foreign  commodities,  whether  for  food  or  manu- 
facture, that  can  be  profitably  produced  at  home ;  and  particu* 
larizes  butter,  which,  consistently  with  an  opinion  already  can- 
vassed, if  used  ^^  as  (necessary)  food,  to  be  rejected  as  making 
us  dependent  upon  foreigners ;  if  as  a  luxury  perishing  in  the 
consumption,  it  ought  to  be  rejected  as  a  losing  trade,  in  which 
(like  bartering  for  ardent  spirits)  we  lose  what  we  give,  and  «a 
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lose  what  ve  get^  »  »  «  y^Q  h^ve  had  the  experience  of 
yean  to  diew  the  |)ropriety  of  affording  a  farther  protection  in 
butter,  as  we  see  the  duty  of  SOs.  per  cwt.  has  neither  dimipbh* 
ed  the  quantity  imported,  nor  has  it  increased  the  price  of  it, 
or  our  awn  produce  of  the  same  article,  to  the  home  consumer." 
♦  ♦  *  «<  It  is  rank  folly  to  allow  the  high  price  of  our  land- 
ed produce,  which  our  high  taxes  occasion,  to  go  to  encourage  the 
agriculture  and  fill  the  pockets  of  foreigners,  who  pay  almost  no 
taxes  at  all,  leaving  our  own  agriculture  neglected  and  our  trea^ 
sury  empty .^  In  a  note  upon  the  importation  of  tobacco,  Mr 
Blacker,  whilst,  in  consideration  of  the  vast  revenue  derived  from 
its  import,  he  admits  that  it  should  be  cautiously  dealt  with, 
seems  to  favour  its  home  production.  On  this  point  we  are  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  him.  Experience  has  proved  that  the  cli- 
mate of  Britain — the  Emerald  Isle  inclusive — ^is  unsuited  to  the 
growth  of  tobacco,  which  requires  a  powerful  sun  to  render  it 
excellent ;  and  however  the  growers  of  it  here  would  be  inclined 
to  oppose  the  smuggling  of  it  from  foreign  parts,  from  self-inte- 
rest and  jealousy,  their  anxieties  would  not  make  them  so  alert 
as  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  a  far  superior  article. 

The  obvious  injustice  to  the  proprietors,  or  those  possessing 
beneficial  ownership  of  land  (for  on  these,  and  not  on  the  occu- 
pying tenants,  does  the  tax  really  lie),  in  assessing  for  roads, 
jails,  infirmaries,  &c.  in  which  all  classes  of  the  community  have 
a  common  interest,  is  thus  fairly  pointed  out :  '^  As  the  of- 
fences against  commerce  and  manufacture  are  more  numerous 
than  those  against  agriculture,  and  the  population  engaged  in 
those  pursuits  furnishes  a  larger  proportion  of  the  inmates 
confined,^  it  is  certainly  unfair  to  charge  the  land  interest 
alone,  with  the  expense  of  any  establishments  in  which  they  have 
but  a  partial,  and  perhaps  very  disproportioned  interest.  In 
the  case  of  hosjAtcis^  agriculturists,  from  the  healthiness  of  their 
occupation,  have  far  less  occasion  for  them  than  any  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  Such  reasoning  is  perfectly  just,^  and 
ought  to  free  the  land  interest  from  this  unlucky  preference  of 
taxation.  With  respect  to  tithe,  Mr  Blacker^s  remarks,  though 
now  of  a  retrospective  tendency,  are  too  good  to  be  passed  by. 

^  When  tithes  were  first  introduced,  commerce,  capital,  and  manufiKtures 
were  equallj  unknown ;  and  as  a  Church  Establishment  could  not  be  supplied 
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without  a  tax  upon  something,  it  may  be  fairly  surmised  that  it  waa  put  on 
the  produce  of  land,  because  there  was  no  other  produce  to  place  it  on ;  but 
if  the  present  state  of  things  had  then  existed,  it  is  equally  &ir  to  imagine, 
that  the  same  arrangement  would  not  have  been  made,  and  that  those  who 
did  make  it,  could  by  no  means  foresee  the  unequal  manner  in  which  the 
measure  would  operate.  "^Vhether  it  may  now  be  deemed  expedient  to  adopt 
any  alteration,  is  a  matter  not  so  certain ;  but  if  the  arrangement  were  to  be 
made  de  novo,  there  can  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  landed  interests 
would  most  strenuously,  and  with  justice,  oppose  it." 

It  is  lamentable  to  learn  on  such  indisputable  authority  as 
that  of  Mr  Blacker,  that  the  humane  efforts  of  some  Irish  land- 
lords to  introduce  the  system  of  minute  husbandry  which  Mr 
Blacker  himself  has  proved  to  be  exceedingly  beneficial  to  the 
farmers  themselves,  should  be  frustrated  by  their  own  obstinate 
and  criminal  opposition.  We  are  informed — and  our  limits 
oblige  us  to  be  brief  in  the  detail  of  particulars-^that  a  gentle- 
man in  the  county  of  Roscommon  defrayed  the  expenses  of  a 
person  from  the  estate  of  Lord  Gosford  in  Armagh,  to  introduce 
the  system  of  Mr  Blacker  from  the  one  county  to  the  other,  and 
proposed  to  give  him  a  farm  (and  to  this  no  other  individual 
had  any  claim  whatever),  worth  a  considerable  sum,  which  the 
man  was  obliged  to  refuse,  although  he  had  no  property  what- 
ever, from  the  threats  held  out  to  him  by  some  of  the  Roscom- 
mon peasantry. 

We  sincerely  lament  that  our  want  of  room  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  our  giving  more  extracts  from  Mr  Blacker^s  very  in- 
teresting publication,  or  even  noticing  some  other  important  sub- 
jects,— allotment  of  waste  lands  as  a  substitute  for  poor  laws 
(Mr  Blacker  refers  to  Mr  Blackadder's  letter  published  in  Na  88 
of  this  Journal,  in  confirmation  of  his  views) — and  the  obeervap 
tions  on  an  article  in  No.  126  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  eatir 
tied,  "  Progress  and  Present  Slate  of  Agriculture/'  We  must 
take  leave  of  our  respected  author  and  his  work,  with  a  hope 
that  his  zealous  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  Ireland  will  be 
continued,  and  that  his  example  will  be  followed  by  other  gen- 
tlemen of  the  responsible  class— that  of  land  agents— to  which 
he  belongs. 
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ON  THE  APPLICATION  OP  STEAM  TO  THE  PURPOSES  OF  HUS- 
BANDRY.— No.  IV. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  three  years  since,  at  a  meeting  of  noble- 
men, members  of  Parliament,  and  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
landed  interest,  brought  together  principally  by  the  exertions  of 
the  writer,  the  three  following  resolutions,  which  he  had  pre- 
pared, were  unanimously  adopted : 

'^  ThtU  the  application  of  steam  to  inland  transport  and  agricultural  pur- 
poses  will,  by  cheapening  the  production  and  saving  tlie  consumption  of  the 
food  of  the  country,  be  accompanied  by  advantages  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity of  the  most  extensive  and  permanent  utility,  and  that,  as  such,  this 
meeting  considers  it  highly  entitled  to  their  support,  and  that  of  society  at 
laige 

*'^  Thai  the  practicability  of  applying  steam  to  general  locomotive  purposes 
was  satisfactorily  proved  by  evidence  before  a  Comnuttee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1831,  who  reported  the  same  to  be  '  practicable,  safe,  one  of  the 
greatest  improvements  in  the  mode  of  internal  conveyance  ever  introduced, 
and  entitled  to  legislative  protection ;'  and  that,  since  that  time,  it  has  been 
farther  and  fully  established  by  numerous  successful  experiments.'* 

*'  Thai  this  meeting  considers  it  desirable  that  an  Association  be  formed 
for  bringing  the  measure  forward  in  the  most  prominent  manner,  which  its 
own  importance,  political  and  commercial,  and  the  exigencies  of  society  re- 
quire to  be  called  a  Society  for  Promoting  the  Application  of  Steam  to  Oe-^ 
neral  Transport  and  Agricultural  Purposes." 

This  Association,  though  about  forty  members  of  Parliament 
consented  to  act  on  the  provisional  committee,  from  the  Tarioua 
political  changes  which  occurred  during  the  sessions  of  the  years 
1833  and  ]834,  came  to  nought;  but  it  proved  to  be  the  nu- 
cleus of  that  co-operation  on  the  part  of  a  few  zealous  and  per- 
severing friends  of  agriculture,  which,  after  surmounting  many 
difficulties  and  discouragements,  eventually  realized,  on  the  15th 
(rf  December  last,  the  formation,  in  the  metropolis,  of  <*  The 
Central  Agricultural  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.''  On 
the  occasion  above  referred  to  (23d  of  April  1833),  the  chair- 
man, Henry  Handley,  Esq.  M.  P.,  observed,  that  be  felt  him- 
self incapable  of  dcnng  justice  to  the  position  in  which  the  meet- 
ing bad  placed  him,  having  no  mechanical  or  engineering  know- 
ledge, nor  boasting  any  seienufic  acquaintance  with  the  subject ; 
he  was,  however,  strongly  impressed  with  its  immense  import- 
ance ;  he  felt  steam  was  die  most  mighty  eng^e  as  yet  confided 
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to  mortal  hands,  that  its  powers  and  resources  had  been  hitherto 
but  partially  developed,  and  that  he  anticipated  ultimately  the 
greatest  advantages  to  every  class  of  society,  from  its  application 
to  the  various  purposes  of  transport  and  agriculture.  Farther,  be 
took  occasion  to  observe,  that  he  had,  four  years  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  meeting,  entertained  the  project  of  the  applicaticm 
of  mechanical  power  to  agriculture,  and,  for  that  purpose,  had 
offered  a  premium  for  the  invention  of  a  steam-plough  ;  he  had 
the  assurance  of  many  scientific  men  that  it  was  perfectly  prac- 
ticable, and  he  attempted  to  form  a  society  with  a  view  to  its 
encouragement,  but  failed.     He  still  entertained  the  same  opi- 
nion as  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  and  felt  that  as 
he  feared  the  agriculturist  would  receive  no  legislative  or  fioan- 
cial  relief,  the  only  mode  by  which  certain  inferior  natural  wheat 
lands  could  be  retained  in  cultivation  would  be  by  substituting 
inanimate  for  animate  power,  thereby  diminishing  the  cost  of 
production.    In  saying  this  he  begged  to  observe,  that  were  it 
probable  the  application  of  such  a  power  would  tend  to  diminish 
the  demand  for  manual  labour,  he  for  one  would  never  become 
its  advocate.  However,  on  the  contrary,  he  felt  satisfied  it  would 
very  materially  increase  human  labour,  for,  by  displadng  ani- 
mal power,  it  would  effect  an  enormous  saving  in  the  oonsump- 
tioii  of  the  food  of  man,  and  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  cultiva- 
tion.    Colonel  Torrens,  M.  P.,  who  is  well  known  to  the  public 
by  his  writings  on  political  economy,  in  moving  the  first  resolu- 
tion, stated,  that  the  Select  Committee  on  Steam  Carriages, 
which  sat  in  1831,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member,  bad  given 
{he  project  a  patient  and  full  investigation,  and  had  taken  the 
evidence  of  a  number  of  eminent  engineers,  and  others  praeti- 
cally  acquainted  with  its  detail ;  that  the  Report  embodied  the 
full  and  explicit  sense  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  practicability, 
safety,  and  utility  of  applying  steam  to  the  purposes  of  looomo* 
tion.     In  reference  to  the  economic  advantages  that  would  Ire- 
suit  to  society  from  this  extension  of  mechanical  power,  he  be- 
lieved they  would  be  very  great.     The  bringing  of  agricultund 
produce  more  cheaply  to  market  would  tend  to  increase  profits^ 
to  encourage  industry,  and  to  enlarge  the  demand  for  labour, 
whilst  considering  how  it  would  enable  us  profitably  to  extiend 
cultivation,  and  apply  with  advantage  additional  portions  of  la- 
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bour  and  capital  to  the  soils  already  under  tillage,  he  did  not 
consider  it  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  it  will  eventually  dou- 
ble the  wealth,  prosperity,  and  population  of  the  kingdom. 
These  opinions  were  corroborated  by  Mr  Shaw  Le  Fevre,  M.  P., 
who  moved  the  second  resolution ;  by  Sir  John  Sebright,  Bart. 
M.  P.,  and  various  other  gentlemen,  who  addressed  the  meet* 
ing. 

Having  laboured  for  years,  by  means  of  the  press,  to  awaken 
the  attention  of  the  agricultural  community  to  this,  in  our  opi- 
nion, most  important  subject,  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  that 
we  are  enabled  to  inform  our  readers,  that,  since  the  date  of  our 
last  paper  (December  1835),  the  application  of  steam  to  the 
plough  has  been  made  a  matter  of  practical  and  successful  ex- 
periment. The  following  is  a  correct  account,  by  an  eye-wit- 
ness, of  the  recent  exhibition,  near  Bolton-le-Moors,  of  the  ap- 
plication  of  steam  to  bog  cultivation  : 

^  The  adaptation  of  inanimate  power  to  the  tillage  of  the  soil  must  evi- 
dentl/  have  been  considered  by  practical  men  to  present  almost  insuperable 
difficulties,  or  steam  would,  probably,  long  since  have  been  substituted  A)r 
horses  and  oxen,  as  the  motive  power  of  agricultural  implements.  Certain 
light  operations  of  the  farm,  sucii  as  thrashing,  churning,  chaff-cutting,  &&, 
which  could  be  performed  by  fixed  power,  have  partially  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  mechanics,  and  suitable  machinery  driven  by  water,  wind,  or  small 
steam<«ngines,  has  to  some  extent  been  advantageously  used  for  such  pur- 
poses. But  the  idea  of  a  <  Steam  Farm,'  of  a  farm  to  be  altogether  cultivated, 
by  steam,  in  lieu  of  animal  power,  has  hitherto  been  treated  as  visionary  and 
absurd,  except  by  a  few  individuals,  and  one  or  two  Agricultural  Societies, 
who  have  enforced,  in  their  publications,  the  practicability  and  importance  of 
applying  steam  to  effect  the  more  laborious  operations  of  agriculture.  Ib'^'^^ 
desideratum  is  at  length  accomplished.  Mr  Heathcoat,  M.P.  for  Tiverton,  the 
ingenious  and  the  well-known  inventor  of  the  lace  machinery,  has|the  merit  of 
having  conceived  and  planned  this  additional  and  remarkable  contribution  to 
science,  and  to  the  wealth  of  his  country.  The  invention,  after  years  of 
costly  experiment,  has  been  matured  and  perfected  through  the  enterprising 
liberality  of  Mr  Heathcoat,  assisted  by  the  mechanical  ingenuity  and  perse- 
verance of  Mr  Josiah  Parkes,  civil  engineer,  whom  he  selected  to  carry  his 
designs  into  effect.  The  first  machine  has  been  constructed  expressly  for  the 
cultivation  of  bogs,  and  has,  for  some  months,  been  practically  and  success- 
fully worked  in  Lancashire,  on  Red  Moss,  near  Bolton-le-Moors.  During 
the  Whitsuntide  recess  of  Parliament,  a  numerous  assemblage  of  gentlemen 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  attended  to  yritness  an  exhibition  of  this 
novel  and  interesting  invention ;  amongst  whom  were  Mr  M.  I*  Chapman, 
M.  P.,  Mr  T.  Chapman,  Mr  H.  Handley,  M.  P.,  Mr  J.  Featherstone  of 
Grififinstown-house,  Westmeath  (an  enterprising  and  successful  bog-redaim- 
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er),  Mr  F.  Browu,  of  Welbourn,  Lincolnshire,  Mr  James  Soaith  of  DetnaUm 
near  Stirling  (well  known  tu  the  mechanical  world  by  his  ingenioiui  invai- 
tions,  applicMl  both  to  agriculture  and  manufactures),  Mr  B.  Hick  and  Mr  P. 
Rothwell,  engineer,  with  other  experienced  judges  of  mechanical  contrivances. 
These  gentlemen  were  unanimous  in  pronouncing  the  invention  to  be  the 
germ  of  great  improvements  in  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculturei  as 
well  as  eminently  fitted  for  the  particular  purpose  to  which  it  has,  in  the  firrt 
instance,  been  applied.    Two  ploughs  of  different  construction  were  put  in 
action*  to  the  admiration  of  the  spectators ;  particularly  the  one  last  invented, 
which  is  double-acting,  or  made  with  two  shares  in  the  same  place, (?)  so  that  it 
returns  at  the  end  of  a  *'  bout,"  taking  a  new  furrow,  without  loss  of  time.  The 
perfect  mechanism  of  this  plough — the  action  of  the  working  coulters  and  under* 
cutting  knives,  which  divide  every  opposing  fibre  of  the  moss — the  breadth 
and  depth  of  the  furrow  turned  over — the  application  of  a  new  and  admirable 
means  of  traction,  instead  of  chains  or  ropes — together  with  the  facility  with 
which  the  machine  is  managed,  and  the  power  applied  to  the  plough,  espe- 
cially interested  and  surprised  all  present    The  speed  at  which  the  plough 
travelled  was  two  miles  and  a  half  per  hour,  turning  furrows  eighteen  inchfit 
broad  by  nine  inches  in  depth,  and  completely  reversing  the  surface.    Each 
furrow  of  220  yards  in  length  was  performed  in  somewhat  less  than  three  mi- 
nutes, so  that,  in  a  working  day  of  twelve  hours,  this  single  machine  would, 
with  two  ploughs,  turn  over  ten  acres  of  bog  land  !   The  machine  which  bem 
the  steam-engine  is  itself  locomotive ;  but  as  the  ploughs  are  moved  at  right 
angles  to  its  line  of  progress,  not  dragged  afler  it,  the  machine  has  to  advance 
only  the  width  of  a  furrow,  viz.  eighteen  inches,  whilst  the  ploughs  have  tn^* 
veiled  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  in  other  words,  tiie  machine  has  to  be  moved  only 
eleven  yards,  in  the  time  that  the  ploughs  have  travelled  five  and  a  half 
miles,  and  turned  over  a  statute  acre  of  land.     This  is,  in  truth,  the  prime 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  invention ;  it  is  the  contrivance  on  which  the 
genius  of  its  author  is  more  particularly  ^tamped,  and  which  seems  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  economical  application  of  steam  to  husbandry ;  for  it  is  evident, 
that  were  it  requisite  to  impel  the  machine  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  of 
the  ploughs,  by  dragging  them  with  it,  a  great  proportion  of  the  power  of  the 
engines  would  be  uselessly  expended.    Another  valuable  property  appertdn- 
ing  to  the  machine,  and  which  conduces  greatly  to  its  economy  as  a  bog  cul- 
tivator, is,  that  it  requires  no  previous  outlay  in  the  formation  of  roada,  no 
preparation  of  any  kind  further  than  a  drain  on  each  side  of  it.     That  a  loco- 
motive machine  of  such  great  dimensions  and  power  could  be  so  conatrueted 
as  to  travel  on  mere  raw  bog,  was  an  excellence  the  more  appreciated  as  It 
was  unexpected  by  those  persons  who  are  conversant  with  the  soft  unataUe 
nature  of  bog.    The  Irish  gentlemen  present  also  pronounced  lied  Moaa  to 
be  a  fair  specimen  of  the  great  mass  of  the  flat,  red,  fibrous  bogs  of  Ireland, 
and  that  neither  the  machine  nur  the  ploughs  would  have  any  difficulties  to 
encounter  in  that  country  which  had  not  been  already  overcome  on  Red  Moai, 
the  field  of  experiment.    The  engines  are  capable  of  woridng  up  to  fifty 
horse  power,  but  the  operations  subsequent  to  ploughing  will  require  a  amall 
force  compared  with  that  necessary  for  breaking  up  the  surAu^  of  the  bogi* 
to  the  depth  and  at  the  speed  effected  by  theae  ploughs.    The  power  con* 
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sained  by  each  plough  is  estimmted  at  about  twelve  hones,  and  the  weight  of 
the  sod  opented  upon  by  the  plough,  from  point  to  heel,  is  so  less  than  three 
hundred  pounds.  The  boiler  is  of  unusually  lai^  dimensions  for  locomotive 
engines,  being  suited  to  the  use  of  peat  as  fuel,  so  that  the  culture  of  a  bog 
will  be  effected  by  the  produce  of  its  drains.  At  Red  Moss,  however,  coak 
are  so  cheap,  being  found  contiguous  to,  and  even  under  it,  that  they  are  used 
in  preference  to  tur£  £ight  men  are  required  for  the  management  of  the 
machine  and  the  two  ploughs,  or  at  the  rate  nearly  of  one  man  per  acre ;  but 
it  must  be  understood  that  this  number  of  men  will  only  be  required  for  the 
first  heavy  process^  and  has  no  relation  to  any  subsequent  operations  in  the 
cukivatioii  of  bogs,  nor  to  the  application  of  the  invention  to  the  culture  of 
hard  land.  After  passing  a  sufficient  time  on  the  moss  to  witness  the  exhibi* 
tion  of  the  ploughs,  and  the  various  other  functions  and  properties  of  the  nuu 
chine,  the  party  expressed  to  Mr  Heathcoat  the  extreme  pleasure  they  had 
received,  and  their  earnest  hope  that  he  would  extend  the  sphere  of  his  exer^ 
titms  by  applying  the  invention  to  the  culture  of  stiff  clay  soils ;  and  more 
especially  to  carry  into  effect  those  important  operations  of  subsoil  ploughing 
and  improved  drainage  recently  introduced  to  the  agricultural  world  by  Mt 
Smith  of  Deanston.  To  effect  these  processes,  great  power  is  essential,  and 
it  was  evident  that  Mr  Heathcoat's  invention  was  equally  well  adapted  to 
them,  and  would  be  attended  with  results  no  less  important  than  those  which 
will  arise  from  its  application  to  the  reclamation  and  culture  of  bogs." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  give  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  Mr  Heathcoat^s  patents  for  his  invention  of  '^  new  or  im* 
proved  methods  of  draining  and  cultivating  land  ;  and  new  and 
improved  machinery  and  apparatus  applicable  thereto-— which 
machinery  and  apparatus  may  be  applied  to  divers  other  useful 
purposes.'" 

^  These  patents  were  obtained  for  £ngland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  in  189% 
Prolonged  and  costly  experiments  have  been  required  to  mature  the  inven- 
tion, and  adapt  it  to  practical  use  as  a  substitute  for  animal  labour  in  many  ex- 
pensive agricultural  processes,  particularly  in  the  culture  of  wet,  heavy  soils* 
Its  first  application  has  been  made  to  the  reclamation  of  bogs,  which  of  all 
descriptions  of  soil  offer  perhaps  the  greatest  natural  obstacles  to  improvement 
by  mechanical  means.  These  obstacles  are,  however,  effectually  overcome. 
Various  machinery,  constructed  expressly  for  the  cultivation  of  bogs,  has,  for 
some  months,  been  practically  and  successfully  worked  in  Lancashire  on  a  bog 
called  Red  Mot$,  near  Bolton-le-Moors.  The  principal  machine  is  locomotivei 
and  is  so  contrived  as  to  be  capable  of  travelling  on  the  surfiice  of  bogs,  the 
consistence  of  which  would  be  insufficient,  previous  to  a  long  and  expensive 
drainage,  for  sustaining  the  weight  of  horses.  The  moving  power  is  steanii 
generated  firom  the  peat  and  water  of  the  bog  itsel£  The  diggings  fi-om  the 
drains  furnish  abundance  of  fuel ;  and  the  drains  yield  an  unfidling  supply  of 
water.  The  prime  agent,  steam,  is  thus  obtained  at  the  cheapest  possible 
rate ;  the  local  fuel  requiring  no  transport,  and  the  water  no  outlay  in  reser« 
voiiB  or  other  constructions,  to  ensure  a  constant  provisipD.    Bj  fiv  the 
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greater  part  of  the  power  of  the  engines  fixed  on  the  machine  is  availaUe^  and 
employed  to  actuate  the  ploughs  or  other  agricultural  implements.  These 
are  moved  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  progress  of  the  machine,  not  dngged 
after  it ;  the  machine  itself  remaining  stationary  whilst  the  ploughs  are  at 
work  between  it,  and  two  small  auxiliary  carriages,  in  the  manner  to  be 
presently  described.  In  commencing  the  reclamation  of  a  bog,  a  roadway  St 
to  be  first  traced  out  in  a  suitable  direction  for  the  proposed  operations.  This 
is  done  simply  by  forming  two  drains  parallel  with  each  other,  and  aboat 
seven  yards  apart.  The  principal  machine  is  launched  on  this  roadway.  No 
metal  or  material  of  any  sort  is  necessary  for  its  soUdity ;  the  machine  rests 
on  the  raw  bog,  and  bears  on  so  large  a  surface  of  it  that  its  buoyancy  is  in- 
sured. It  also  consolidates  and  dries  the  roadway  by  its  pressure.  The  two 
auxiliary  carriages  are  stationed  (where  space  permits)  at  a  distance  of  about 
480  yards  asunder ;  one  on  each  side  of  the  principal  machine^  and  parsUdl 
with  it.  Each  carriage  is  furnished  with  a  large  wheel,  or  pulley,  round  which 
a  band  passes,  proceeding  from,  and  returning  to,  the  principal  madiine^ 
whence  it  derives  its  motion  by  proper  apparatus.  These  bands  are  conneet* 
ed  with  the  ploughs,  or  other  agricultural  implements,  which  are  drawn  to 
and  fro  between  the  machine  and  the  auxiliaries.  One  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
land  in  breadth,  exclusive  of  the  roadway  and  headlands,  is  thus  operated 
upon  on  the  two  sides  of  the  machine.  The  auxiFiary  carriages  tnvel  on 
four  wheels,  resting  on  planks,  which  form  a  moveable  railroad.  One  of  the 
planks  is  let  into  a  shallow  trench  cut  in  the  bog,  against  one  side  of  which 
plank  some  friction  rollers,  fixed  on  the  carriage,  press  in  order  to  resist  the 
pull  of  the  engines.  Ploughing  is  the  first  agricultural  operation.  To  ac- 
complish this  process  in  a  thoroughly  mechanical  manner,  and  to  adapt  it  to 
steam  power,  it  has  been  necessary  to  contrive  peculiar  ploughs,  furnished 
with  sharp  working  knives,  which  divide  every  root  and  fibre  of  the  bqg. 
plants,  to  the  depth  of  nine  inches,  and  turn  over  a  furrow  slice  of  eighteen 
inches  in  breadth,  completely  reversing  the  surface,  and  turning  the  heather 
side  downwards.  The  underlying  heath,  moss,  and  other  bog-herbage  facili- 
tates the  discharge  of  water,  and  permits  the  rain  and  air  to  penetrate  the 
furrows.  Drains  are  formed  as  the  ploughing  proceeds,  that  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  water  liberated  by  that  process  may  be  immediately  carried  o£ 
After  lying  a  few  months  in  this  state,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  ploughed  surface  is  found  to  be  so  considerably  pulverised,  that 
little  remains  to  be  done  to  fit  it  for  the  reception  of  grass-seeds.  The  com- 
plex operations  necessary  to  prepare  the  soil  for  the  culture  of  other  and 
more  important  crops  than  grasses,  will  also  be  materially  simplified  and  eco- 
nomised by  awaiting  the  natural  decomposition  of  the  soil,  which  is  so  greatly 
expedited  by  this  system  of  ploughing  as  a  first  process.  It  establishes  a  ge- 
neral under-drainage,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  numerous  shallow  gutten 
discharging  into  proper  drains,  will  speedily  create  a  soil  on  the  surface  of  the 
wettest  bogs.  The  machine  and  auxiliaries  ^remain  stationary  during  the 
time  occupied  by  the  plougiis  in  taking  two  furrows ;  they  are  then,  several^ 
ly,  put  in  motion,  and  made  to  advance^  in  three  parallel  lines,  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  Ireadth  of  land  turned  over,  and  to  pull  the  plough!  ac- 
curately straight.    The  n^achine  is  impelled  by  the  engine?,  and  each  auxili  . 
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azy  by  its  attendant  man,  whd  also  shifts  on  his  planks  as  occasion  requirest 
The  machine  and  its  auxiliaries  have  thus  to  be  moved  bver  a  space  of 
eighteen  inches  only,  whilst  the  ploughs  have  travelled  440  yards,  and  turned 
over  220  square  yards  of  land  nine  inches  in  depth ;  in  other  words,  the  ma- : 
chine  and  auxiliaries  have  to  be  moved  only  eleven  yards,  in  the  time  that 
the  ploughs  have  travelled  five  and  a  half  miles,  and  turned  over  a  statute* 
acre  of  land.  The  ploughs  perform  their  work  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an. 
hour,  and  are  subject  to  very  few  stoppages ;  so  that  eight  acres  and  three 
quarters,  nearly,  of  bog  would  be  ploughed  up  in  a  day's  work  of  twelve 
hours,  or,  taking  the  average  of  dayUght  throughout  the  year,  and  making  a 
liberal  allowance  for  hinderances  firom  weather  and  other  causes,  one  machine 
would  plough  up  2000  acres  in  a  twelvemonth.  It  is  evidently  impossible  to 
state,  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  the  expense  of  draining  bogs,  as  the 
number,  nature,  and  dimensions  of  the  necessary  drains  vary  with  the  wet- 
ness, retentiveness,  and  other  qualities  of  each  particular  bog.  The  cost  of 
draining  will  be  materially  reduced  by  applying  steam-power  to  suitable  drain- 
ing implements.  In  like  proportion  the  expense  of  all  other  processes  in  bus. 
bandry  will  be  duninished.  The  power  of  the  engines  will  be  used  in  con. 
junction  with  portable  railways,  for  the  conveyance  of  marl,  and  other  kinds 
of  manure  or  manuring  soils,  on  the  land.  By  these  means,  proper  times 
and  seasons  can  be  selected  for  performing  the  various  farming  operations,  the 
poaching  (or  injuring  firom  the  treading)  of  horses  will  be  entirely  avoided ; 
open  drains,  where  preferable^  may  be  substituted  for  covered  ones ;  and  no 
outlay  will  be  required  for  roads.  The  land  necessarily  lost  by  fiirm  roads 
and  communications  between  fields  will  be  consequently  saved  to  the  occu- 
pier and  the  public,  as  the  nuu^hine  roadways  will  be  laid  down  with  grass, 
and  thus  become  permanently  productive,  instead  of  being  not  only  a  posi- 
tive loss,  but  a  source  of  continual  expense  and  trouble." 

We  now  come  to  give  some  account  of  Mr  John  Uptorfs 
steam-plougby  noticed  in  our  last  paper,  and  for  this  purpose 
we  will  quote  from  a  prospectus  in  which  that  able  engineer  aud 
mechanist  has  set  forth  some  of  the  advantages  which  he  con- 
siders the  agriculturists  will  derive  from  his  invention.  Mr 
Upton  is  at  present  building  a  steam-plough,  which  he  expects 
will  be  finished  in  time  to  enable  him  to  exhibit  his  capabilities 
before  the  prorogation  of  Parliament.  Of  late  his  factory*  has 
been  visited  by  many  county  members  and  practical  agricultu- 
rists (amongst  others  by  Sir  Reg.  M'Donald,  S.  Seton,  Bart. 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Highland  Society),  who  have  expressed 
themselves  highly  satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  the  machine, 
its  lightness,  compactness,*  strength,  and  manageableness.  Mr 
Upton  has  executed  with  the  greatest  credit  to  himself  various 
important  public  works,  and  is  a  practical  engineer  and  me- 
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chanist  of  forty-five  years'  standing.  The  strongest  expectations 
therefore  are  entertained  that  his  steam-plough  on  trial  will 
realize  the  favourable  opinions  that  are  formed  of  its  eiEciency. 

'^  Thisi  steam-plougfa  is  worked  by  Upton's  patent  lever  steam-engine,  and 
liis  air  furnace  boiler.    If  a  aingle-shared  plough,  the  space  occupied  bj  the 
entire  machine  will  be  four  feet  long  by  ten  feet ;  if  for  trench  ploughing,  the 
dimensions  will  be  the  same ;  if  for  ploughing  two,  three,  or  mora  pumUd 
furrows  at  once,  then  the  breadth  aud  length  will  be  about  five  feet  by  twelve 
feet    The  work  done  by  the  trenching  plough  will  be  equal  to  anj  spsde 
husbandry ;  and  that  by  the  parallel  shares  will  be  found  very  superior  to  any 
horse  ploughing ;  inasmuch  as  the  ground  will  not  be  trod  and  rammed  down 
by  horses*  feet ;  and  as  the  stearer  or  ploughman,  &c  will  ride  on  the  ma- 
chine, the  land  will  be  left  as  open  and  light  as  possible,  and  resemble  fhut  of 
garden  culture.    To  the  steam-plough  a  harrow,  drill,  and  seed-box  on  be 
attached  when  requisite,  and  the  entire  operation  performed  at  one  going* 
when  it  is  for  the  last  ploughing,  without  trampling  the  soil.    The  spots  left 
in  the  angles  of  the  field  by  Upton's  steam-plough  will  be  smaller  than  by 
any  horse-plough,  as  the  steam-plough  will  turn,  if  a  single  share,  in  thiloe 
the  breadth  and  length  of  a  common  wheelbarrow ;  and  if  a  three-sfaaied 
plough  it  will  turn  in  the  8\\ace  of  a  small  one-horse  cart.    The  aimplidty  of 
construction  and  small  number  of  parts  composing  this  steam-engiiie  and 
boiler,  and  the  great  safety  and  security  of  the  latter,  will  prevent  the 
sity  of  frequent  or  expensiye  repairs,  as  the  only  parts  of  the  appanitus 
liable  to  wear  and  tear  are  the  ploughshares,  the  soles,  coulters,  and  harrow 
tines,  which  will  only  require  the  same  repairs  as  if  drawn  by  hoFKs.    The 
engine  and  its  boiler  is  calculated  to  go  60,000  miles,  or  more,  before  any  re- 
pairs could  be  wanted,  unless  firom  accident  or  unfair  usage,  and  wheoever, 
from  long  use,  very  much  worn,  if  the  boiler  were  to  burst,  it  could  only  ex- 
tinguish its  own  fire  without  injury  to  any  person  close  to  it    The  plough 
wiU  require  one  steady  man  to  direct  or  steer  it,  and  a  tractable  boy  to  sUend 
the  fire  and  turn  the  steam  off  and  on  occasionally,  the  engine  being  of  the 
most  simple  and  efficient  construction.    The  water-tank  will  require  reple- 
nishing now  and  then,  and  perhaps  fuel  will  be  required  two  or  three  times  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  and  the  boiler  is  admirably  constructed  for  burning 
either  wood,  peat,  or  coke,  or  coal  may  be  used.    The  single  plough  is  calcu- 
lated to  do  two  acres  per  day,  and  as  the  person  will  not  be  fatigued  by  walk- 
ing over  the  rough  ground,  nor  have  any  horses  to  rub  down  and  fecsl  after 
coming  home  from  the  field,  they  could  remain  out  a  longer  time.   The  double 
plough  would  do  four  acres,  and  the  three-shared  plough  would  do  about  six 
acres  per  day.    The  counter  or  trench  plough  would  do  about  two  acres  per 
day ;  but  as  it  would  be  equal  in  power  to  the  double-shared  plough  it  would 
require  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  and  expense.    The  land  cultivated  by  this 
plough  would  doubtless  be  found  from  its  efficiency  to  produce  crops  nearly  if 
not  quite  equal  to  spade  husbandry,  with  which  mode  of  cultivation  I  am 
thoroughly  well  acquainted  from  practice ;  and  it  would  in  sudi  cases  pay  Ibr 
the  steamer  the  first  season.    As  to  the  expense,  there  would  be  requfacd  one 
good  steady  ploughman,  who  never  ought  to  receive  less  than  2b.  6d.  per  dsy^ 
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and  a  tractate  boy  or  lad  as  firemen  at  Is.  per  daj,  as  thus :— One  man  per 
day,  2s.  6d. ;  one  boy,  Is.  per  day.  If  coke  is  used  as  fuel,  I  i^all  state  it  at 
the  London  prices,  although  in  many  districts  it  is  much  lower,  therefbre,  the 
single  plough  would  require  about  twelve  bushels  per  day,  which,  at  6d.,  is 
6s.  Ploughing  two  acres  per  day  at  48.  9d.  is  thus  9s.  6d.  Now,  it  will  ap- 
pear  manifest  that  if  two  acres  can  be  ploughed  per  day  with  a  single  shared 
plough  for  9s.  6d.,  six  acres  per  day  could  be  ploughed  at  a  cheaper  rate,  in 
proportion,  inasmuch  as  there  would  only  be  the  same  number  of  people  em- 
ployed as  before : — ^Thus  wages  per  day,  as  before,  3s.  6d. ;  fuel  per  day,  as 
before,  3s.  per  acre,  18s. ;  ploughing  six  acres  per  day,  at  Ss.  7d.,  is  thus 
L.I  :  1  :  6.  As  the  ground  would  not  be  trodden  and  rammed  bj  horses  or 
men  in  the  various  operations  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  sowings  &c.  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  superior  crops  would  be  obtained,  and  in  some  soils  deep 
ploughing  is  very  beneficial,  which  could  be  done  by  steam  better  than  by 
horses,  for  steam  never  tires  ;  and  as  for  treading  the  ground  it  is  generally 
very  detrimental,  for  I  have  frequently  observed  that  in  some  soils,  wherever 
a  horse*s  foot  hole  is  left,  com  seldom  thrives  so  well,  and  in  many  instances 
in  retentive  land  and  cold  seasons,  perishes.  I  once  had  a  good  field  of  six 
acres  of  wheat  entirely  ruined  and  destroyed  by  a  posse  of  horsemen  who  lived 
many  miles  away  from  my  farm  hunting  in  my  fields ;  to  complain  was  use- 
less, and  as  to  purchasing  law,  what  farmer  or  tradesmen  can  afford  to  pay  for 
it? 

"  As  to  the  expense  of  ploughing  with  horses,  there  is  much  variation, 
some  soils  requiring  only  two,  some  three,  and  some  four,  it  will  be  fair  there- 
fore to  take  three  as  the  average  number.  Now  I  took  great  pains  to  mea- 
sure and  find  what  was  the  lowest  expense  of  my  horses'  keep  for  three  or 
four  succeeding  years,  and  it  amounted  to  twenty  pence  per  day  each,  whldi 
is,  I  believe,  fivepence  more  than  now  is  allowed  for  the  keep  or  starvation  of 
a  poor  old  worn  out  ploughman  or  his  master  for  one  entire  week !  There- 
fore a  single  team  of  three  horses  cost  per  day  (and  generally  ploughed  near 
an  acre)  5?. ;  my  ploughman  received  per  day,  2s.  6s. ;  the  driver.  Is. ;  in  all, 
8s.  6d.  An  acre  of  land,  if  ploughed  by  steam,  would  cost  3s.  7d.  Difierence 
per  acre,  and  better  woric  done,  4s.  lid.  Although  a  good  and  perfect  steam 
plough  may  be  thought  a  very  desirable  machine  for  the  West  Indies,  Ca- 
nada, Australia,  and  the  Colonies  generally,  yet,  unless  it  would  do  something 
more  than  plough  and  harrow,  I  thought  it  would  not  be  approved  of,  and 
from  my  own  practice  iu  farming  I  know  what  is  wanted  by  a  farmer ;  and 
being  by  profession  a  steam-engine  manufacturer  and  machinist,  think  I  know, 
or  am  more  likely  to  know,  and  to  jiroduce  what  will  answer  the  farmer's  pur- 
pose much  better  than  some  of  those  itinerant  philosophers,  travelling  specu- 
lators, and  soi-disani  steam-plough  makers,  who  have  been  to  my  factory  to 
endeavour  to  see  what  I  was  doing ;  but  in  vain,  for  I  would  shew  and  ex- 
plain nothing  to  them.  Wishing  to  produce  a  machine  of  the  utmost  simpli- 
city and  general  utility,  I  have  so  contrived  my  locomotive  engine,  that  I  can 
detach  the  ploughs,  &c  from  it,  and  send  it  away  to  the  fold  yard,  where  I 
will  suppose  there  is  a  commcm  dung-cart  ready  loaded  for  it  to  take  away. 
Mj  locomotive  would  take  the  cart  to  the  field,  where  the  steerer  would  have 
to  tilt  it  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  draw  out  at  much  manure  to  form  one 
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heap  as  he  pleased — to  form  as  man  j  heaps  as  he  pleased,  or  to  tip  and  shoot 
the  residue,  or  the  whole  load  at  once  if  required.  The  steersman  would  then 
take  back  the  empty  cart  at  a  trotting  pace,  if  he  chose,  and  fetch  another 
loaded  one. 

^  The  expense  of  hauling  manure  it  is  requisite  to  calculate  firom  some  given 
data,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  expense ;  and  having,  in  the  course  of  manj 
years  practice  as  an  engineer,  paid  as  much  for  the  hire  of  horse  and  cart  work  as 
almost  anj  practical  man  in  this  or  any  other  kingdom,  beddea  keeping  seveial 
good  teams  of  my  own,  I  shall  go  as  near  the  wind*s  eye  as  I  can  carry  sdl, 
and  assume  a  distance.  Say  the  average  distance  is  ^  of  a  mile  out,  and  4  of 
a  mile  back,  and  that  the  time  taken  up  in  tipping  the  load  and  exchanging 
carts  would  be  equal  to  4  of  a  mile  more,  making  1  mile  in  time  and  distance 
per  load.  Now,  as  my  teams  for  years  regularly  did  20  miles  of  ground  per 
day,  when  hauling  on  the  road,  and  I  generally  put  on  20  loads  per  acre  at 
a  dressing,  it  would  amount  to  20  loads  or  I  acre  per  day,  at  only  2  miles  per 
hour,  average  time  for  one  team,  therefore  say, — team  per  day,  fis. ;  one  man 
to  drive  and  tip,  2s.  6d. ;  by  horses  per  day  or  acre,  78*  6d.  Now  mj 
steam-engine,  if  not  very  hilly  ground,  would  go  at  4  miles  per  hour,  or  40 
loads  per  day,  which  at  the  same  per  day  for  man,  boy,  and  for  fuel,  comei 
to  9s.  6d.,  the  half  of  which  is,  |)er  acre  4s.  9d.  I  shall  not  notice  the  filliog 
of  carts  or  spreading  the  manure,  as  in  either  case,  whether  of  steam  or 
horses,  the  expenses  are  the  same.  My  locomotive  engine  would  take  the 
carts,  &c  loaded  with  produce  to  market,  at  4  miles  or  more  per  hour ;  and  I 
think  it  might  be  so  modified  by  further  improvements  as  to  be  made  sub- 
servient to  many  of  the  fiu*mer*s  wants.  It  might  perhaps  be  made  available 
for  the  cutting  of  roots  and  fodder  for  stall-fed  and  other  cattle ;  for  thnsh- 
ing^  winnowing,  grinding  com,  and  pumping  water,  &c.  In  case  of  the  last 
ploughing,  when  it  is  intended  to  sow  and  harrow  in  the  seed  at  one  goin^ 
the  same  power  would  effect  the  whole  work,  only  requiring  the  aid  of  the 
boy,  who  must  otherwise  be  engaged  in  driving  the  harrow  horses,  but  which 
horse  labour  and  horse  injury  done  to  the  soil  would  be  done  away  with,  and 
a  further  saving  per  acre  effected  by  my  steamer.  The  additional  boy  at  the 
steam-harrow  would  be  required  to  lift  up  the  harrow  occasionallyi  and  take 
up  the  weeds,  and  put  them  in  a  basket  hung  to  the  machine,  until  arriTcd 
at  the  headland,  where  a  spare  cart  might  be  placed  to  receive  them,  and 
which  the  en^e  would  take  out  of  the  field  every  evenings  or  as  many  times 
per  day  as  was  necessary.  As  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work  which 
such  a  steam-engine  would  do  when  compared  with  animal  power ;  I  shall  as- 
sume a  regular  breadth  for  the  furrow  slice  of  eight  inches,  and  from  four  to 
nine  inches  deep,  according  to  the  tenacity  and  stony  qualities  of  the  aoiL  At 
the  above  breadth,  but  al  less  depth,  a  horse-plough  would  make  as  many 
bouts  per  acre  as  would  amount  to  twelve  and  a  half  miles,  exclusive  of  ri4g* 
ings  and  balks.  My  steamer  would  go  twice  as  fast,  and  being  more  eaa^y 
managed  and  controlled  than  horses,  would  not  be  so  liable  to  get  out  of  line^ 
and  would,  I  think,  do  the  work  better,  besides  not  having  the  fatigue  of  walk- 
ing. I  shall  state  what  such  a  steamer  would  do  upon  a  fiinn  of  800  acrea  of 
arable  land,  premising  that  it  would  cultivate  a  much  greater  fium  when  do- 
rirable,  and  leaving  the  intelligent  fanner  to  calculate  the  purchase  and  matai- 
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tenance  of  the  necessary  horses,  htmess,  plough  gearii^,  ploughs,  har* 

TOWS,  Ac. 

Ploughing  200  acres  per  anQum  qnce  over,  at     ^s.  ^df  per  acre,  Ii*35  18    8 
150  do.,  and  harrowmg  again  2d  time,  do.  ...  26  17    6 

150  do.,  and  harrowing  and  seeding 

again  3d  time,  ..       ..        .       ..      .do. 

50  do.,  fallow  3d  time,  ...        do.  •.. 

60  da,  hauling  manure  •        •     4s*  9d. 

60  dajs  do.  to  market     •        .        .     63.  lOd.  - 
30  do.  harvesting  (long  days)         •     lOs. 
90  half  days,  equal  to  45  days  cutting 

fodder,  &c 4s.  8d.     • 


"  I  must  premise  that  my  preceding  calculations  both  of  horse  and  steam  til- 
lage, do  not  contain  the  usual  incidental  expenses  of  filling  carts  and  spread- 
ing manure,  inter-furrowing  and  water-furrowing,  draining,  weeding,  hoeing, 
&C. :  none  of  which  has  been  incorporated  with  the  ploughing,  harrowing, 
and  hauling.  Again,  my  scale  of  horse  expenses  is  drawn  from  my  own  pUm 
of  keep,  which  proved  so  rational  and  beneficial  to  both  cattle  and  owner, 
that  I  shall  never  adopt  any  other  system,  which  was  this :— I  knocked  down 
all  the  racks  in  my  stable,  but  lefl  the  mangers ;  I  cut  clefta  sweet  wheat  and 
barley  straw,  with  equal  weights  of  best  sweet  hay ;  to  this  I  added  |  peck 
of  bean  and  oatmeal  per  horse  per  diem,  which  was  well  mixed  up^  and  mois- 
tened with  water  out  of  a  gardening  can  with  a  rose-head.  I  put  a  snudl 
handful  of  salt  for  each  horse  into  the  mixture,  and  whenever  I  could  get  car- 
rots to  chop  up  small,  I  added  them,  and  deducted  half  the  bean  meaL  As 
soon  as  the  horses  came  in  from  work,  a  very  small  quiantity  was  spread  thin 
in  the  manger,  and  wImu  this  was  eat  up  quite  dean,  another  lot  was  put  in, 
so  that  there  wat  mo  toaste — ^their  bellies  were  soon  filled,  and  they  had  time  to 
lie  down  and  rest.  No  man's  horses  worked  harder,  and  no  man's  teams  were 
in  better  condition ;  iliey  were  occasionally  turned  out  to  grass  in  the  mea- 
dows on  Sundays  and  during  warm  ni^ts.  This  cost  me  20d.  per  day  each, 
the  year  round,  and  on  this  plan  I  found  my  calculations  of  horse  keep.  I 
think  200  acres,  all  arable  land,  would  require  10  horses  for  tillage,  with  4 
men  and  2  boys  per  annum,  if  the  land  is  to  be  well  worked  and  kept  going, 
besides  other  bands  for  occasional  works. 

Therefore  10  horses  kept  at  20d.  per  day  each,  is 
per  annum, L.303    6    8 

Ditto  wear  and  tear  of  harness  and  shoeing,  per 
annum,     •        •        .  ....        45  16    8 


L.349    3    4 

Four  good  men  and  2  boys,  as  before,         •        •        218    8    0 

L.667  11    4 

Now,  by  my  steamer,  the  expense  of  tilling  200 

acres  would  be,  as  before  stated,     .        .        .    Ii.l58  15  10 


Carryforward,  L..158  15  10  L.567  U    4 
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Brought  forward,        L.158  15  10  1^6?  U    4 

To  which  maj  be  added,  one  additional  man  and  a 
hoy,  all  the  jear  round,  at  the  same  wages  as 
before, 57    5    0 

And  one  pair  of  oxen,  for  furrowing,  ridging,  and 

earthing-up,  and  sundry  other  purposes,  at  208. 

•  per  week  the  pair, 62    0    0 

268    0  10 


Saving  in  the  tilkge  of  200  acres  of  arable  land,  per  annum,       I..2S)9  10    0 

Saj  purchase  of  10  horses,  for  200  Purchase  of  one  of  my  locomo-  • 
acres  arable  land,  at  1^25  each,  L.250        tive  steam-ploughs,  with  two 

Do.  for  harness,  plough-gearing,  shares,        .        •        .         1*850 

and  for  ploughs,  harrows,  &c.       100 

iTisO  1^850 

'<  As  to  the  quantity  of  land  in  cultivation,  whether  by  the  plough  or  In 
grass,  much  diversity  of  opinion  exists.  One  author  makes  his  statement  far 
England  to  be  only  11,525,000  acres,  which  I  think  is  enormously  bebw  the 
truth ;  another,  more  than  double  the  quantity  in  aration  alone  !  but,  duriof 
the  past  week,  at  a  meeting  in  Bath,  for  a  most  excellent  purpose  (Godlamm 
too  hmg  delaffed),  that  of  allotting  small  portions  of  land  to  labourers,  for  spade 
cultivation,  it  was  there  stated  by  Dr  Parry,  that  England  alone  contaiiied 
29,000,000  of  acres  of  cultivated  land ;  and  from  all  I  have  read  on  the  sab- 
ject  elsewhere,  I  think  that  22,000,000  of  acres  may  be  assumed  as  the  |iro- 
bable  quantity  under  the  plough.  If  we  allow  the  above,  for  the  sake  of 
shewing  how  steam  would  benefit  the  agriculturist,  as  it  has  already  done  the 
manufacturer,  I  shall  apportion  20  acres  of  arable  land  to  the  labour  of  eidl 
horse  as  before,  with  the  accompanying  number  of  attendants ;  then,  suppos- 
ing that  a  period  should  ever  arrive  when  all  the  arable  land  shall  be  woiiwd 
by  steam,  we  shall  have  as  follows,  viz.  in  England : 

22,000,000  acres  of  arable  land,  tilled  by  horse  labour,  at  an  expense  of 
L.567  :  11  :  4  for  200  acres,  which  is  a  fraction  above  L*2  :  15  :  8  per 
acre,  and  amounts  to  the  sum  of     .        .        .        L.62,1 50,000    0    0 

The  same,  if  cultivated  by  the  aid  of  steam,  at 
L.268  :  0 :  10  for  200  acres,  would,  at  L.1,  lis. 
9^d.  per  acre,  amount  to         ....  34,070,823    0    0 

Annual  saving  to  the  agriculturists,    L.27,170,177    0    0*** 

That  the  steam-engine  would,  at  no  very  distant  daj,  supjdy 

the  place  of  animal  labour  in  agriculture,  and  become  as  mighty 

*  Our  Scottish  agricultural  readers  will  easily  perceive  that  these  calcula- 
tions are  founded  on  the  rates  of  English  labour  and  wages.  We  are  quite 
satisfied  that  ploughing  in  Scotland  with  horses  does  not  exceed  the  cost  of 
steam-ploughing  as  given  above,  namely,  3s.  7d«  per  acre ;  but  then  the  fbod  at 
present  consumed  by  horses  would  go  to  the  support  of  human  belngp^  w«se 
Inanimate  power  substituted  for  animate.  Would  not  such  a  result  be  be- 
nefldal  to  a  populous  country  like  Great  Britain  ?— Editoe. 


an  ioBtrument  in  augmenting  the  productiven^a  of  the  toils,  as 
it  has  proved  in  creating  and  economizing  manufactures,  in  na- 
Tigating  the  ocean,  and  in  travelling  on  land,  was  many  years 
ago  predicted  by  Franklin,— a  prediction  reiterated  by  Davy, 
and  latterly  acknowledged  and  enforced  by  many  distinguished 
agriculturists.  The  successful  application  of  Mr  Heatbcoat^s 
invention  to  the  culture  of  bogs, — ^the  most  repelladt  and  obsti- 
nate of  waste  land, — leaves  no  doubt  of  its  applicability  to  soil 
already  in  cultivation.  Coals  are  now  procurable  throughout 
Great  Britain^  at  prices  which  have  caused  the  steam-engine  to 
be  extensively  introduced  as  a  substitute  for  animal  labour  in 
many  of  the  processes  connected  with  husbandry.  Thrashing, 
cleaning  and  grinding  com,  hay-chopping,  turnip-slicing,  &c. 
are  now  performed  by  small  engines  fixed  on  farm  premises, 
even  the  churn  has  its  steam-engine  managed  by  the  dairy-maid ; 
and  so  great  is  the  advantage  arinng  to  the  dairy  farmer,  from 
the  regularity  of  motion,  and  economy  produced  by  it,  that 
hundreds  of  small  engines  for  this  famihar  purpose  alone,  are 
used  in  the  North  of  England,  and  in  Scotland.  But  these  are 
humble  savings  compared  with  the  benefit  to  be  deriyed  from 
the  vast  steam  power  which  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  soil 
itself.  Those  agriculturists  who  are  acquainted  with  the  effects 
produced  by  the  valuable  sub-soil  plough  recently  invented  by 
Mr  Smith  of  Deanston,  will  readily  appreciate  the  importance 
of  an  invention  which  ¥rill  enable  him  to  employ  that  kind  of 
plough  at  a  much  diminished  cost  per  acre.  Mr  Smithes  plough, 
with  steam  power,  will  effect  a  revolution  in  agriculture.  Im- 
plements of  husbandry  have  hitherto  been  restricted  in  form, 
weight,  and  dimensions,  to  the  powers  and  manageableness  of  a 
team  of  horses.  A  new  class  of  instruments  will  take  their  place; 
the  stiffest  soils  may  be  broken  up  and  pulverized  to  any  desir- 
ed depth ;  strong  clays,  the  natural  wheat  lands,  may  be  pro- 
fitably cultivated,  rendered  more  fertile,  and  fitted  to  bear  a 
better,  and  more  systematic  rotation  of  crops. 

Such  are  a  &w  of  the  benefits  which  land-owners  and  i^ri- 
cultiurists  will  derive  from  the  substitution  of  steam  for  animal 
power  in  husbandry.  It  is  also  no  slight  advantage,  in  a  n». 
tiooal  pcint  of  view,  diat  this  important  change  will  be  effected, 
unaccompanied  by  any  of  those  temporary  evils  which  too  ire- 
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quently  attend  the  application  of  mechanical  discoveries  to  ex- 
isting arts.  This  invention  will  not  displace  a  single  human  be- 
ing from  his  accustomed  healthy  occupations ;  it  will  restore  to 
the  support  of  man  a  considerable  portion  of  that  large  amount 
of  produce  now  sacrificed  to  the  maintenance  of  agricultural 
horses, — ^it  will  furnish  employment  to  the  riapidly  increadng 
rural  population  of  the  empire,  by  rescuing  millions  of  acres  of 
bog  and  waste  land  from  obnoxious  sterility, — it  will  fix  on  their 
native  soil  multitudes  of  those  poor  Irish  labourers  who  annual- 
ly migrate  to  Great  Britain  in  search  of  work  and  food,  and 
who  are  forced,  with  numbers  of  our  countrymen,  to  suffer  the 
hardships  and  dangers  inseparable  from  emigration  to  wild  and 
distant  regions. 

The  horses  in  Great  Britain  are  said  to  amount  to  2,000,000, 
each  consuming  annually  what  would  be  suiiicient  to  support 
eight  individuals,— 16,000,000  in  all.  Their  entire  displace- 
ment by  mechanical  means,  would,  therefore,  in  effect,  be  to  add 
another  island,  large  as  Great  Britain,  with  all  its  resources  for 
human  sustenance,  to  the  seat  of  empire !  What  an  insight  does 
this  give  us  into  the  indefiniteness  of  that  divine  command  which 
was  breathed  in  paradise  as  a  blessing  over  our  race,  <*  In<!rease 
and  multiply,  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it.^  Have  we 
subdued  the  earth  ?  Can  we  subdue  it  ?  How  does  this  inccQ- 
tive  to  rural  activity, — ^the  precept  of  that  Parent  of  Good  whose 
intention  it  is  that  the  mouths  of  all  his  children  shall  be  filled 
with  food,  and  their  hearts  with  gladness, — meet  and  overthrow 
the  dogmas  of  those  who  have  said  to  population  and  produc- 
tiveness, "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further  V  Mind 
shall  indeed  achieve  her  noblest  triumph,  when  she  shall  iib 
longer  be  confined  to  accommodating  matter  for  the  use  and  the 
comfort  of  man  ;  but  when  she  shall  direct  what  in  reality  is  a 
substance  impalpable  as  the  breath  of  heaven,  to  purposes  which 
shall  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  give  employment  to 
the  idle,  and,  supplementing  the  energies  of  exhausted  Britain, 
shall  bid  her,  in  renovated  splendour  and  renewed  age,  walk  on 
innoxious  to  that  inherent  decay  which  has  put  down  in  rotatidn 
all  the  extinct  monarchies  of  the  past,  and  bid  her  rival  for  ages 
to  come,  in  extent  of  production,  upon  the  petty  surface  of  a 
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few  million  acres,  the  limitless  domain  of  her  oi^  western 
world. 

We  are  happy  to  observe  that  the  press  of  ScotliM^d  has  of 
late  been  advocating  the  advantages  to  arise  from  steam  hus« 
bandry ;  and  we  trust  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  High- 
knd  and  Agricultural  Society  will  offer  a  liberal  premium,*  not 
Jbr  an  effifctive  steam-phugh^  but  for  the  first  company  for 
building  steam-ploughs  and  hiring  them  out  to  the  neighbour* 
ing  farmers,  that  shall  successfully  introduce  this  new  branch  of 
industry  into  Scotland.  If  some  spirited  agriculturists,— for 
instance,  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  Lord  Greenock,  and  Mr 
Menteith  of  Closebum, — ^in  their  respective  neighbourhoods, 
would  patronize  the  formation  of  such  companies,  each  to  com- 
mence with  a  capital  say  of  L.SO,000,  steam  agriculture  would 
simultaneously  and  extensively  be  introduced  into  the  east,  south, 
and  west  of  Scotland.  But  if  this  inv^tion  were  left  to  private 
and  individual  enterprise,  in  the  present  depressed  condition  of 
our  £Eirmers,  half  a  century  would  elapse  before  its  use  would 
become  general  Let  our  tenantry  press  this  subject  upon  the 
attention  of  their  landlords  in  their  respective  counties*.  What 
a  relief  in  these  times  it  would  be,  if  each  farmer,  instead  of 
keeping  four,  six,  or  more  pair  of  horses,  had  only  to  send  to 
the  next  village  for  a  steam-engine  to  do  the  work  for  which  be 
has  to  feed  and  attend  them  during  the  year. 

As  it  has  always  been  our  impression,  that  the  landed  interest 
has  a  direct  and  paramount  stake  in  preserving  the  intercourse 
of  the  country  upon  the  present  turnpike  roads,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  railway  system,  which  is  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  mouied  interest  to  monopolize  the  whole  of  our  internal 
conveyance,  it  affords  us  gratification  to  be  able  to  report,  that 
a  bill  has  this  sesaon  passed  the  Commons,  and  is  now  (August 
1836),  in  favourable  progress  through  the  Lords,  *^  to  repeal 
such  poftions  of  all  acts  as  impose  prohibitory  tolls  on  steam- 
carriages,  and  to  substitute  other  tolls  on  an  equitable  footing 
with  horse-carriages.''  f     Our  readers  will  possibly  recollect,  that 

*  The  Society  has  placed  L.  600  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors,  to  be  appro* 
priated  to  this  purpose  in  the  manner  they  may  conceive  roost  likely  to.  secure 
the  object  in  view.    JTimroB, 

t  We  observe  that  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Londs  have 
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it  was  the  passing,  in  1881,  of  several  hastily  conwdered  rotd 
bills,  (some  of  them  imposing  tolls  to  the  extent  qfLS*  per  iinp\ 
which  stopped  Mr  Gumey's  steam  carriages  after  they  had  run 
daily  for  four  months  between  Cheltenham  and  Gloucester,  and 
had  conveyed  upwards  of  4000  passengers  without  acddent  of 
any  kind.     The  passing  of  this  bill,  and  the  strong  encourage- 
ment which  the  landed  interest  ought  to  give  to  (ku  mode  ct 
mechanical  locomotion,  will,  we  trust,  shortly  lead  to  the  intro- 
duction of  steam-carriages  on  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  obtun- 
ed  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  next  ses^on  for  the  better  regulatioa 
of  the  post-office^  we  are  still  in  hopes  that  the  propriety  €i  con^ 
Hofidating  the  conveyance  qf  letters^  persons^  and  parceiSf  and 
making  ii  a  new  source  qfrevenvje  to  ifie  Statey  will  force  itself 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature ;  especially  as  the  extcn^ 
siou  of  the  railway  monopoly  system  must  ultimately  be  attend* 
ed  with  ruinous  consequences  to  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdoiD. 
As  we  have  brought  our  views  upon  this  vital  subject  fully  be^ 
fore  the  public  in  the  ^th  Number  of  this  Journal,  we  shall  not 
do  more  than  advert  to  it  in  this  paper.     Would  to  God  that 
every  man  who  loves  the  soil  of  his  nativity,  and  those  who  cuL 
tivate  the  same,  would  read,  mark,  learn,  inwardly  digest,  and 
practically  support,  the  policy  which  is  therein  propounded. 

This  last  session  has  been  an  eventful  one  for  the  British 
farmer.  After  twenty  years  of  continuous  suffering,  and  the 
subject  had  several  times  been  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature  in  speeches  from  the  throne,  two  parliamaataiy 
committees,  one  of  the  Lords  and  one  of  the  Commons,  have 
investigated  the  causes  and  extent  of  agricultural  distress,  with- 
out either  of  them  making  a  report  on  the  same  !  When  it  is 
oonudercd  that  these  committees  were  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, is  it  unfair  to  infer  from  such  a  result  of  an  inquiry  in- 
volving the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  nation,  that  the  recent 
declaration  made  in  his  place  in  Parliament  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  Middlesex,  and  which  was  beard  by  the  occupiers  of 

recommended  in  their  report,  which  was  ])re8ented  bj  the  IXike  of  Rich- 
mond,  that  this  bill  be  withdrawn  for  the  present ;  biit,  at  the  same  ttoe^ 
they  condemned  the  imposition  of  prohibitory  tolls  against  steam-C8rris|{ee  in 
local  acts—- Editoe. 
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the  Treasury  Benches  without  repudiation,  viz.  that  "  The  peo- 
ple might  well  dispense  with  the  landed  interest ;  and  that  ^ 
Engiand  never  grew  a  single  bushel  of  wheat,  barley,  or  oatSf 
she  might  still  be  quite  as  great  a  country  as  slu  is  at  present^ 
is  in  reality  the  opinion  of  the  existing  administration  ?  The 
pdicy,  however,  under  which  the  agriculturists  now  languish  and 
perish  will  shortly  come  to  its  close.  The  silence  of  the  agri- 
cultural committees  speaks  louder  than  would  a  thousand  re- 
ports. It  will  be  the  signal  for  that  common  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  land-owners,  land-occupiers,  and  land-cultivators, 
which  will  convert  the  cry  "  Justice  to  British  Jgriculture'^ 
into  a  principle  which  will  ultimately  work  out  a  happier  state 
of  social  existence  than  any  which  has  as  yet  blessed  our  fallen 
condition.  Great  changes  cannot  be  effected  without  great  com- 
binations ;  these  we  have  had  of  late  abundantly  for  evil, — why 
should  we  not  have  them  also  for  good  P  Can  the  staff  of  life 
be  broken  in  the  land  and  the  nation  perish  not  ?  No.  "  Out 
of  the  ground  Jrom  which  roe  are  sprung'  (and  not  out  of  our 
neighbours)  shaB  we  (whether  collectively  or  individually)  eat 
bread  even  until  we  return  to  it  again!^  A  packed  agricultural 
committee  of  that  House,  which  the  farmers  of  Suffolk,  last  year, 
at  the  Ipswich  Lamb  Fair,  justly  denounced  as  being  utterly  un- 
worthy of  the  confidence  of  the  country,  may  withhold  a  report ; 
but  the  distress  of  the  farmers  of  England  cannot  be  shelved 
with  the  evidence  which  proves  it  to  be  of  a  more  alarming  and 
exigent  character,  to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Wynford,  "  than 
what  it  was  represented  to  be  in  any  of  the  petitions  on  the  sub- 
ject presented  to  Parliament.^  They  have  only,  therefore,  to 
bear  their  burden  for  a  short  while  longer ; — a  defective  harvest, 
which  this  promises  to  be^  with  an  opening  of  the  ports,  and 
all  rent,  all  tithe,  all  taxes,  and  all  poor  rates  will  cease  to  be 
paid. 

There  is  just  one  method  by  which  the  revolution  that  im- 
pends over  the  country  can  be  averted.  It  is  by  a  union  of  the 
agricultural  and  industrious  classes  to  rescue  the  government  of 
the  country  out  of  the  hands  of  the  monied  interest  The  pro- 
ductive orders,  by  whatever  name  or  occupation  they  may  be 
called,  have  a  common  interest  in  shaking  off  the  domination  of 
the  Jews,  political  economists,  depopulators,  who,  during  twenty 
years  of  peace,  have  done  more  to  destroy  the 
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prosperity  of  Britain  than  wiiat  was  effected  through  the  kmg 
period  when  banded  Europe  was  at  her  gate  in  arms.  A  loDg 
pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether  on  the  part  of  those  by 
whom  the  nation  is  nourished  and  clothed,  and  all  would  yet  be 
well.  There  is  no  lack  of  power  in  the  country  to  render  idl 
classes  of  our  people  happy,  industrious,  and  contented ;  there 
i$  only  a  lack  of  will  in  those  rulers,  both  Tory  and  Whig,  who 
have  hitherto  sacrificed  the  many  to  benefit  the^ze^.  It  is  only 
a  couple  of  months  since,  at  a  public  meeting  at  Bath,  Mr  Roe- 
buck had  the  hardihood  to  declare,  that  he  and  his  tail  were  pre- 
paied  to  take  the  government  of  the  country  into  their  own 
hands.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  some  leader  arise  who,  on  the 
part,  in  the  name,  and  for  the  behoof  of,  the  great  and  stable 
produchig  interest  of  the  kingdom,  shall  assert  its  right  to-take 
the  government  of  the  country  into  his  hands.  It  is  not  a  poli- 
tical partizan  that  we  want,  but  some  man,  whether  Whig,  Tory, 
or  hybridy  who  shall  lay  his  hand  on  the  plough,  the  sail,  and 
the  loom,  and  in  the  united  power  of  the  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial interest  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  bid  them 
prosper.  Some  man  who,  superseding  political  by  social  reform, 
sliall  repeal  the  malt-tax, — change  the  system  of  monopolizing 
and  accumulating  wealth,— expand  the  currency, — adjust  taxa- 
tion,— reduce  the  National  Debt,—- foster  native  industry,«-<le- 
velop  ingenuity, — promote  new  inventions,^-extend  improve- 
ment, and  carry  out  to  its  farthest  limits  the  farmer'^s  maxim— 
"  Live  and  let  live.'" 

In  furtherance  of  these  objects,  we  are  happy  to  say  that  since 
the  date  of  our  last,  "  The  Central  Agricultural  Society  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  has  been  founded  in  the  metropdis. 
The  objects  of  this  great  and  powerful  association,  of  which  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  President,  and  which  akeady 
enrols  as  members  sixty-four  local  societies,  are  twofold,  the 
protection  of  agriculture  and  the  encouragement  of  agriculture, 
i.  ^.,  the  removal  of  every  obstacle,  whether  legislative  or  physi* 
cal,  that  affects  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Its  general  oommit- 
tee  is  formed  of  such  peers  and  county  members  as  belong  to 
the  society,  of  the  presidents  and  secretaries  of  the  subscribing 
local  agricultural  associations,  and  of  two  deputies  from  each,  in 
addition  to  whom  is  an  acting  elected  committee  of  forty  mem- 
bers  and  the  officers  of  the  society,  in  all  amounting  to  S78» 
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The  Central  Agricultural  Society  is  composed  of  mem  of  all 
shades  of  opinion,  and  is  wholly  divested  of  party  political  ob* 
jects.  We  augur  the  happiest  results  from  its  formation.  It 
will  be  a  bond  of  union  and  strength  to  the  agricultural  interest ; 
and  as  \[ie  iermintis  ad  quern  of  all  its  proceedings  will  be  tite 
extinction  of  pauperism,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  meet  with 
the  support  of  the  public  at  large.  In  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Grordon,  the  Central  Agricultural  Society  has  to  lament  the  lost 
of  one  of  its  noblest  members  connected  with  Scotland, — but  it 
enrols  the  Perthshire,  the  West  Lothian,  and  the  East  Fife 
Associations.  Their  example  will,  we  hope,  lead  to  the  adhe- 
sion of  other  Scottish  societies.  The  farmers  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland  must  cultivate  closer  relations.  ^^  Vis  uniia 
fortior"  must  be  their  motto,  if  they  would  avert  ruin, — total 
ruin.  R.  B. 


ON  A  SAFE  METHOD  OF  FEEDING  CATTLE  WITH  POTATOES. 

The  feeding  of  cattle  with  potatoes  alone  has  ever  been  con- 
sidered a  dangerous  practice.  IVIany  cattle  have  fallen  vie- 
tims  to  the  flatulency  arising  from  fermentation  of  potatoes  in 
the  paunch.  Any  plan,  therefore,  which  can  prevent  this  dan- 
ger, is  worthy  of  consideration.  I  have  fallen  upon  one  which 
I  think  completely  averts  the  danger.  I  write  from  Ireland,  and 
the  practice  about  to  be  related  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  nu- 
merous small  farms  in  this  country,  as  well  as  those  of  a  larger 
scope  in  Scotland. — Cut  a  stone  of  potatoes  into  pieces  smaller 
than  walnuts,  and  mix  them  minutely  with  a  bushel  of  cut  straw, 
for  one  feed  for  one  beast.  The  potatoes  may  be  cut  either  with  a 
spade  or  with  a  turnip-cutter,  or  by  any  other  means  which  may 
effect  the  purpose.  If  a  spade  is  used,  which  is  the  most  expedi- 
tious method,  its  blade  should  be  made  fifteen  inches  in  length, 
and  bent  into  the  shape  of  the  letter  S.  The  potatoes  are  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  a  tub,  whose  diameter  should  be  as  large  as  to 
admit  each  potato  of  the  stone  of  potatoes  to  stand  singly,  or  near- 
ly so,  that  every  stroke  of  the  spade  may  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
tub.  The  reason  for  cutting  the  potatoes  so  very  small,  is  t  , 
bring  intimately  mixed  with  the  cut  straw,  the  straw  beco  i 
damped  with  the  potato-juice,  and  the  cattle  eat  the  mixture  wi 
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the  greater  relish  ;  and  the  advantage  derived  from  the  mmute 
mixture  i^y  that  the  straw  completely  prevents  the  fermentatioii 
of  the  potatoes  in  the  paunch  from  injuring  the  cattle.  They 
eat  up  the  prepared  mess  with  relish,  are  soon  satiated,  and  then 
lie  down  with  ease  and  comfort,  and  of  course  fatten  rapidly. 

For  a  cow  in  calf,  and  not  yielding  milk,  or  for  young  cattle 
that  are  intended  to  be  kept  only  in  a  growing  condition,  two 
stones  of  minced  potatoes,  in  two  bushels  of  cut  straw,  eadi 
day,  with  straw  fodder,  will  suffice.  That  quantity  is  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  ordinary  quantity  of  turnips  which  is  given 
to  cattle  in  a  similar  situation.  A  short-horn  ox,  int^ided  to 
be  fed,  of  the  weight  of  40  or  50  stones,  would  require  five 
•tones  of  minced  potatoes,  and  five  bushels  of  cut  straw,  eadi 
day. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  feeding  cattle  by  this  method,  I  may 
mention,  from  experience,  that  a  bushel  of  straw  can  be  cut, 
with  one  of  Mr  Slighfs  straw-cutters,  as  described  in  this  Jour- 
nal, for  one  farthing ;  and^  taking  the  value  of  potatoes  as  it 
usually  occurs  in  Ireland,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  at  from 
9d.  to  Is.  per  cwt.,  an  ox  might  be  kept  on,  at  the  highest 
price,  for  3d.,  or  fed  off  for  T^d.  per  day. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  relate  a  method  which  I  practise  of 
conveying  turnips  from  the  field  to  the  homestead.  Through 
the  middle  of  the  small  farm  which  I  have,  runs  a  ditch,  in 
which  a  large  quantity  of  water  flows  almost  all  winter.  On 
pulling  the  turnips  in  the  fields  adjoining  this  ditch,  I  cause 
them  to  be  carried  on  hand-barrows,  and  tumbled  into  the  water 
of  the  ditch,  which  conveys  them  down  speedily  and  well  washed 
to  a  convenient  place  at  the  steading ;  thus  saving  the  labour  of 
cartage,  and  the  poaching  of  naturally  heavy  soil  in  winter  by 
carts  and  horses.  A.  A. 


ON  AN  ECONOMICAL  MODE  OF  FURROW-DEA^NINO. 

Every  attempt  at  the  introduction  of  economy  in  fanning 
operations,  if  founded  on  practice,  deserves  commendation.  On 
this  ground,  the  following  economical  mode  of  making  furfow- 
drains  claims  especial  attention  from  those  whose  locality  aftifds 
flat  stones. 
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Suppose  a  piece  of  land  containing  two  ridges>  of  15  feet 
each,  one  whole  ridge  and  two  half  rioges,  divided  by  two  fur* 
rows.     The  drain  is  made  in  this  manner: — Gather  up  the 
ridges  with  a  four-horse  plough,  to  make  these. furrows  wide  and 
deep.     If  gathered  from  lea,  a  crop  may  be  taken  the  year  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  the  drainage.     This  ploughing 
leaves  the  furrows  16  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  if  the 
furrow-slice  aa^  fig.  1,  on  each  side,  has  been  ploughed  one 
foot  deep,  and  Isid  over  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  their  tops  will 
be  82  inches  apart.     A  line  stretched  from  the  crown  of  one 
ridge  to  that  of  another,  will  give  the  depth  of  the  ploughed 
furrows  22  inches  below  the  crowns  of  the  ridges.    This  plough* 
ing  is  only  a  preparation  for  the  ultimate  making  of  the  drain. 
The  drain  is  then  made  in  this  manner,  on  strong  clay  soilfti 
which  alone  can  resist  the  abrading  effects  of  running  waters- 
Leave  a  scarcement  of  one  inch  on  each  side  of  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow  left  by  the  plough.     Cut  out  the  earth  14  inches 
wide,  perpendicularly,  with  the  common  spade,  10  inches  in 
depth,  b  b.     Then  throw  out  the  bottom  of  the  drain  with  a 
narrow-pointed  spade,  5  inches  more  in  depth,  c,  and  4  inches 
in  width,  leaving  a  scarcement  of  5  inches  on  each  side  of  the 
spade ;  and  the  cutting  of  the  drain,  whose  bottom  is  now  S7 
inches  below  the  crowns  of  the  ridges,  is  then  completed.     The 
drain  thus  made  is  filled  in  this  way  : — Take  thin  stones,  such 
as  strong  grey  slates,  or  thin  flags,  and  place  them  upon  the 
5-inch  scarcements  left  by  the  narrow  spade,  as  d ;  they  need  not 
be  dressed  at  the  joints,  for  one  stone  can  be  made  to  overlap  the 
ends  of  two  others.    They  form  the  top  of  the  conduit  through 
which  the  water  in  the  drain  flows  under  them.  The  drain  then  may 
be  filled  up  in  the  usual  manner,  with  the  plough  and  spade.  Tho 
expense  of  making  this  kind  of  drain  is,  for  spade-work,  6d.  per 
rood  of  36  yards  in  length.    A  Scotch  acre  contains  32  roods  of 
furrow,  at  15  feet  apart,  which  gives  16s.  for  spade- work ;  IJI 
tons  of  flags,  of  an  inch  thick,  will  cover  the  82  roods,  which^ 
at  4d.  per  ton,  is  4s.  more, — in  all  20s.  per  Scotch  acre,  indud* 
ing  the  laying  of  the  flags,  which  is  estimated  in  valuing  the 
spade-work.     Fig.  1.  will  give  an  idea  of  this  drain,  after  th« 
above  description. 
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The  drain  represented  in  fig.  9.  is  thus  made,  and  it  is  appli- 
cable to  every  species  of  soil.  After  ploughing  the  furrow,  as 
lilready  described,  the  spade  takes  out  a  trench  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ploughed  furrow,  8  inches  wide  at  f,  16  inches  deep,^ 
and  3  inches  wide  at  the  bottom  g.  The  depth  will  thus  be  88 
inches  below  the  crowns  of  the  ridges.  This  drain  is  filled  with 
flags  7i  A,  set  on  edge,  meeting  at  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  re- 
clining against  the  sides,  and  kept  asunder  by  a  stone  of  any 
shape,  acting  like  a  wedge  between  the  flags,  as  represented 
in  the  figure.  The  remainder  of  the  drain  is  filled  with  riddled 
stones,  the  riddlings  being  kept  on  the  top,  and  covered  with 
any  matter,  and  then  earthed  over  with  plough  and  spade,  like 
any  other  drain.  The  expense  of  the  spade-work  is  about  the 
same  as  of  fig.  I ;  the  stone-work  will  of  course  be  more,  but 
how  much  more  has  not  been  so  accurately  ascertained  as  to  b^ 
confidently  given  to  the  public.  Even  at  L.  2  per  Scotch  acre, 
this  would  he  a  substantial  and  cheap  method  of  furrowJrain- 
ing.  T,  S. 


QN  MAKING  DRAINING  TILES  OF  PEAT. 

An  ingenious  spa^e  has  lately  been  invented  by  Mr  Hugh 
Calderwood,  Blackbyres,  Kenwick,  Ayrshire,  for  cutting  drwn- 
ing  tiles  of  peat.  The  instrument  is  worked  very  easily,  and 
forms  the  tile  with  one  cut  of  the  spade ;  the  tiles  being  cut 
one  out  of  the  other  expeditiously,  and  without  waste  of  mate- 
rial. Their  shape  is  something  like  clay  tiles,  but  more  massy. 
They  are  dried  in  the  sun  during  summer,  lying  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  may  be  stacked  like  peats,  ready  for  use  when  re* 
quired.  When  property  dried  and  hardened,  wetness  will  noC 
soften  or  decompose  them.      Peats  are  frequently  found  in 
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mosses  which  have  been  buried  long  ago  by  accident,  suU  bard 
and  fresh ;  and  those  that  have  been  used  for  draining  upwarda 
of  thirty  years  ago,  have  been  taken  out  of  the  drains  unim* 
paired  and  solid.  It  has  even  been  asserted,  that  a  well  dried 
peat  has  been  boiled  for  six  months  in  a  boiler  at  Catrine  Col* 
ton-works,  which  was  taken  out  after  that  period  solid  and  ai^ 
injured.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  capability  of  dried 
peat  to  resist  moisture.  The  large  stacks  of  peat  formed  tat 
the  use  of  families  in  Ireland,  where  coal  is  unuseable  or  scaree^ 
are  never  thatched.  The  invention  of  this  spade  tends  to  rei^ 
der  the  draining  of  moorish  lands  more  practicable  than  hither^ 
to,  as  with  it  a  farmer  may  cast  two  or  three  thousand  tiles  «• 
day,  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  ground  he  intends  to 
drain,  at  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  less  expense  than  he  could 
furnish  himself  with  the  same  number  of  clay  tiles ;  the  frek 
quent  want  of  clay  in  such  districts  rendering  the  manufiu^ture 
of  clay  tiles  at  hand  impossible ;  and  the  cartage  of  them  from 
the  kiln  to  a  great  distance  to  the  land  is  at  all  times  an  expen- 
sive operation.  ^  When  laid  in  the  trench,  the  peat  tiles  are  placed 
with  their  grooved  faces  opposite  each  other,  one  of  them  serving 
as  a  sole,  as  in  the  figure.  We  understand  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Calderwood^s  spades  have  been 
working  this  season  in  Ayrshire ;  and  if  experience 
prove  their  utility,  they  will  no  doubt  get  into  ge- 
neral use  in'peaty  districts.  Specimens  of  the  tiles  and 
spade  have  been  lodged  in  the  museum  of  those  enter- 
prizing  friends  of  agriculture,  Messrs  Drummond,  Stirling,  and 
we  believe  they  may  also  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  Messrs  Samsoo 
and  Company,  seedsmen,  Kilmarnock. 


ON  CROSSIKO  BREEDS  OF  CATTLE. 
By  Mr  James  Dicksok,  Cattle-Dealer,  Edinburgh. 

The  chief  object  of  breeding  cattle  is  the  acquisition  of 
profit.  The  raising  of  them  is  an  art ;  and,  like  all  the  other 
arts,  it  is  attended  with  labour  of  mind  and  body.  The  pur- 
chasing of  breeding  stock  at  the  outset,  and  of  collecting  them  txK 
gether  from  different  breeding  district?,  to  one  farm ;  of  reariiig 
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the  young  stock  from  the  period  of  their  birth  to  maturity ;  and 
of  disposing  the  surplus  stock  at  markets,  is  a  labour  attended 
with  considerable  outlay  of  capital  and  exertion  of  body  and  niind) 

■ 

and  no  one  unacquainted  with  all  the  minute  details  necessary 
to  be  observed  in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle  can  con- 
ceive the  peculiar  labour  of  conducting  this  department  of  fiirm 
management.  But  the  anxiety  of  the  mind  is  protracted  be- 
yond the  labour  of  the  body,  partly  from  the  uncertainty 
whether  the  progeny  of  the  purchased  parents  may  turn  out  to 
expectation,  and  whether  the  return  from  the  outlay  of  a  oona- 
derable  sum  for  at  least  two  or  three  years  may  be  equivalent 
to  the  risk,  and  partly  from  daily  solicitude  accompanying  the 
progress  of  the  young  stock  towards  maturity,  whether  awaken- 
ed by  the  risk  of  death  or  the  apprehension  of  receiving  a  ir- 
inunerating  price  for  stock,  upon  which  the  breeder  is  consooni 
he  has  bestowed  every  care  and  attention  to  bring  them  to  per* 
fection.  Were  it  not  that  the  anticipation  of  success  inspint 
him  with  hope,  no  man  would  undertake  the  toil  of  rearing  Ihe 
stock  ;  but  the  assurance  that  his  efforts  will  place  a  fine  stodk 
in  his  possesion  if  he  pursue  a  proper  course  of  breeding,  and 
which  will  remunerate  him  in  the  end,  supports  and  encourages 
him  to  perseverance.  If  this  assurance  is  well  founded,  which  I 
maintain  it  is,  the  profit  of  the  breeder  will  be  greater  or  leas  ac- 
cording to  the  means  which  the  breeder  employs  in  obtaining  it 
If  he  cultivate  ordinary  stock,  that  which  may  come  first  to  his 
hand,  his  profit  will  certainly  be  small,  for  no  breeder  has  a  right 
to  expect  great  remuneration  who  gives  himself  little  trouUe  in 
rearing  his  stock.  IF,  on  the  contrary,  he  select  his  breeding 
stock  with  care  and  judgment,  he  will  certainly  be  recompensed 
for  his  trouble.  Whether,  therefore,  the  breeder  derives  a 
larger  or  smaller  profit  from  his  stock  depends  on  his  own  exer- 
tions. But  the  breeder  must  not  only  use  exertion,  it  is  obvi- 
ously his  interest  to  secure  the  largest  profit  with  the  least  la- 
bour. In  aiming  at  this  high  accomplishment,  he  must  select 
his  breeding  stock  by  which  it  is  to  be  secured  with  much  dis- 
crimination. The  materials  are  always  within  his  reach,  he  must 
select  them  with  judgment.  There  is  great  difficulty,  it  is  truc^ 
in  choosing  properly,  but  he  will  prove  himself  the  moat  suooest- 
ful  breeder  who  can  select  with  the  most  correct  judgment.    A 


ihohough  knowledge  of  rearing  stock  is  a  pre-requisite,  and  it 
can  only  be  acquired  by  observing,  in  the  first  instance,  the  ope- 
rations of  other  breeders,  and  being  familiarised  in  it  by  study* 
ing  the  nature  of  all  the  dcnnesdcated  animals. 

These  are  the  prindj;^  which  should  guide  the  breeder  mi 
-the  rearing  and  cultivation  of  his  stock.  The  adoption  of  aa 
'Opposite  procedure  will  inevitably  lead  him  to  disappointment 
'and  failure,  because,  being  opposed  to  common  sense,  and  the 
«aetfaod  which  Nature  adepts  in  r^ulating  the  increase  of  the 
animal  creation,  it  must  necessarily  fail.  The  practice  of  the 
^experienced  man  is  a  tolerably  safe  guide  in  regulating  that  of 
«  beginner ;  but  were  he  merely  to  imitate  the  practice  of  man, 
his  own  could  never  rise  above  the  standard  followed.  Now, 
Nature  is  a  superior  teacher  to  man,  and  she  never  fails  in  her 
•object.  The  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  animals  of  her  creation, 
are  the  most  perfect  of  their  kind.  To  follow  her  practice^ 
therefore,  is  true  wisdom.  Now,  the  progressive  variety  of 
the  domesticated  animals  shows  that  their  condition  may  be 
unproved,  whilst  their  kind  is  preserved  pure.  The  state 
and  kind  of  wild  animals  is  always  uniform,  but  that  of  the  do- 
mesticated varies,  and  yet  the  kind  of  the  latter  is  idways  as 
fixed  as  that  of  the  wild  animals.  What,  then,  constitutes  the 
4vhole  difference  between  the  wild  and  domesticated  animals  is, 
that  the  former  remains  unchanged  in  every  respect,  whilst  the 
latter  remains  unchanged  in  that  respect  which  preserves  their 
distinctive  characters,  and  yet  their  condition  may  vary,  to  suit 
the  wants  and  tastes  of  roan.* 

*  The  uniform  external  characters  and  habits  of  wild  animals,  the  tendency 
to  deviation  in  the  external  characters  and  habits  of  domesticated  animals, 
and  the  failure  which  has  attended  every  attempt  to  domesticate  any  wild  ani- 
mal, are  circumstances  which  have  led  some  to  the  belief  that  the  races  of  do- 
mesticated animals  were  never  wild.  I  confess  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  adopt 
this  opinion.  In  the  first  place,  I  see  no  evidence  of  a  greater  number  of 
kinds  of  domesticated  animals  now  in  the  world,  than  have  been  from  the 
earliest  period  of  history ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  there  have  always  existed 
ms  many  kinds  of  domesticated  animals  as  have  been  useM  to  man  in  hh 
most  civilized  state.  As  the  civilization  of  man  increased,  so  have  the  vs. 
riety  and  quality  of  domesticated  animab  increased,  but  the  number  of  their 
kinds  have  not  increased.  There  were  horses,  asses,  camels^  dogs^  cattla, 
sheep  and  goats,  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  as  well  as  bow,  and  iheis  consttote 
the  largest  proportion  of  our  domesticated  animals.    Many  attempts  have 
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The  securing  of  tlie  greatest  profit  in  breeding  with  the  least 
labour,  consists  in  procuring  that  breed  which  will  attain  the 
greatest  wdght  and  maturity  in  the  shortest  time,  and  on  the 
least  quantity  of  food.  On  observing  the  progress  of  different 
individuals  of  the  same  breed  of  cattle,  every  breeder  may  have 
noticed  that  some  individuals  fatten  quicker  than  others  under 
the  same  treatment ;  and  were  the  cattle  of  different  breeds,  the 
difference  in  the  progress  of  fatness  would  probably  be  the  more 
striking.  Results  so  obvious  cannot  fail  to  rouse  the  inquiries 
of  the  breeder.  How  is  it  that  animals  of  different  breeds,  or 
individuals  of  the  same  breed,  fatten  faster  than  others  ?  They 
aU  receive  the  same  attention  and  care,  food  and  comfort.  On 
inspecting  the  subject  more  closely,  the  breeder  discovers  that 
those  animals  which  improve  fastest,  are  the  most  beautiful  to 
appearance,  and  most  handsomely  formed.  Out  of  regard  for 
ihem,  he  has  a  desire  to  handle  and  fondle  them,  when  he  makes 
a  new  discovery.  He  finds  that  their  skins  feel  agreeable  to  the 
touch,  are  loose,  and  easily  laid  hold  of.  Their  bodies  are  soft 
and  fat,  and  he  can  press  his  fingers  into  their  flesh,  whidi 
springs  back  again  in  an  elastic  manner.  He  can  also  ascertain 
the  same  properties  in  the  parents  of  the  respective  cattle  which 
have  thus  exhibited  them,  and  when  he  has  made  this  observation, 
he  has  made  another  discovery.  He  thereby  learns,  that  cattle  pos- 

been  successfully  made  to  tame  single  individuals  of  wild  races,  but  nid 
animals,  though  tamed,  are  in  quite  a  different  state  from  our  domestkftted  ant* 
mals.  Some  wild  animals  exhibit  a  great  degree  of  famUiaritj.  The  swal- 
low builds  her  nest  in  our  windows,  and  the  robin  enters  our  dtrelliiifi; 
whilst  the  blackbird  and  sparrow  are  constantly  before  us.  This  fiimiUaritj, 
however,  does  not  amount  even  to  tameness,  far  less  to  domestication.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  wild  animals  are  preserved  unchanged,  for  the  grett  pof* 
poses  of  providence  throughout  the  globe,  and  that  Nature  has  presented 
to  man  only  such  animals  as  are  obviously  most  suitable  to  his  wants.  TVlth 
these  he  must  be  satisfied.  What  wild  creature  would  we  desire  to  substitute 
for  any  one  of  the  domesticated  animals  ?  Should  we  desire  it,  Nature  bai 
placed  such  a  barrier  in  our  way,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  make  a  slii^ 
wild  creature  available  to  our  domestic  purposes.  We  may  exercise  our  ings* 
nuity,  judgment,  and  even  caprice,  in  moulding  the  habits  and  qualities  of 
domesticated  animals  to  our  tastes,  wants,  and  conveniences.  There  the  field 
of  experiment  is  open  to  us,  not  to  an  unlimited,  but  to  a  great  extent ;  but  Ns* 
ture  will  not  permit  us  to  make  a  single  predatory  incursion  among  her  wiU 
animals.    She  ^  careth  for  them*  in  an  especial  manner. 
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sessing  certain  good  and  useful  properties,  have  the  power  of  ini- 
parting  them  to  their  progeny.  He  becomes  convinced  that  good 
properties  are  hereditary,  and,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  and  ob^ 
^rvation,  he  concludes  that  bad  properties  are  also  hereditary. 
He  therefore  retains  the  breeding  stock  which  possesses  the  good 
properties,  and  disposes  of  the  rest  which  possesses  the  bad, 
and  fills  up  their  place  with  animals  possessing  properties  simi- 
lar to  the  first.  His  mind  having  thus  been  awakened  to  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  breeding,  lie  perseveres  in  the 
selection  of  the  best  animals^  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  his  ex- 
perience and  taste  correct  the  defects  which  may  exist  in  even 
the  minuter  properties  of  his  animals.  Some  of  these  minute  de- 
fects may  not  exhibit  themselves  for  some  time,  even  for  years ; 
but  when  they  do  appear,  the  animals  having  them  are  removed, 
and  those  only  cherished  which  have  preserved  all  the  good  pro- 
perties to  the  latest  period. 

Having  thus  procured  that  breed  which  attains  the  greatest 
weight  and  maturity  in  the  shortest  time,  and  on  the  least  quan- 
tity of  food,  not  absolutely,  but  relatively  to  other  breeds  (for  it 
is  perhaps  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  fashion  an  absolutely  per* 
feet  breed  of  cattle,  which  these  qualifications  would  indicate), 
the  breeder''s  next  consideration  is  how  he  is  to  preserve  the 
good  properties  which  have  been  acquired  in  his  cattle.  This 
consideration  will  be  early  impressed  upon  him,  for  he  knows 
that  the  possession  of  any  good  thing  is  but  a  fleeting  acquisition ; 
for  he  sees  that  others  more  than  he  cannot  retain  a  good  thing 
permanently,  for  every  thing  becomes  the  more  evanescent  the 
purer  it  is.  He  finds  this  to  be  true  in  regard  to  cattle.  The 
good  properties  .gradually  disappear,  one  after  another.  The 
more  minute  properties  disappear  first,  as  it  were  stealthily,  be- 
fore he  is  aware  of  their  disappearance.  He  finds,  to  his  amaze- 
ment and  embarrassment,  that  his  cattle  are  undergoing  an  evi- 
dent change  for  the  worse.  They  are  becoming  smaller,  they 
are  more  tender,  more  easily  hurt  by  change  of  food  and  wea- 
ther ;  they  shew  symptoms  of  internal  disease,  and  some  even  die 
in  spite  of  his  attempts  to  preserve  them.  He  becomes  alarmed, 
he  ascribes  the  change  perhaps  to  some  temporary  change  in  the 
atmosphere,  to  some  epidemic,  which  will  pass  away  with  the 
season  ;  and,  at  all  events,  he  cannot  ascribe  to  mismanagement 
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on  his  part,  as  a  cause  of  the  dislieartening  change.     He  is  not 
conscious  of  having  deviated  from  the  exact  line  of  conduct 
which  has  hitherto  led  him  to  prosperity  and  fame.     He  finds 
himself  in  a  dilemma.     If  he  continues  as  he  has  latterly  pro- 
ceeded in  his  method  of  breeding,  he  fears  that  the  value  of  the 
cattle,  upon  which  he  has  bestowed  so  much  care,  and  of  wboie 
beautiful  appearance  he  is  justly  proud,  will  decline  every  year. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  breeder  to  extricate  himself  out  of  such 
a  difficulty.     The  many  conjectures  which  he  forms  to  account 
for  the  unfortunate  change,  the  epidemic  among  the  rest,  have 
now  lost  his  confidence,  and  he  begins  to  distrust  his  later  ma- 
nagement, and  attempts  to  discover  an  error  of  judgment  or  of 
practice.     But  although  an  error  of  judgment  or  of  practice  had 
produced  the  efiects,  its  immediate  connexion  with  them  may  not 
be  very  apparent ;  and,  at  all  events,  he  is  reluctant  to  acknov* 
ledge  that  it  is  easy  to  account  for  so  great  a  change  as  has  takqi 
place  in  his  stock.     He  cannot  conceive  that  a  pursuance  of  the 
same  plan  which  has  perfected  his  animals,  can  at  any  time  ba 
detrimental  to  them.     He  resolves,  however,  to  proceed  in  fii« 
ture  with  circumspection.     The  first  precaution  which  he  iiie% 
is  to  change  his  breeding  stock,  in  that  line  whose  progeny  hava 
shewn  the  greatest  change.     He  purchases  a  bull  from  the  bert 
breeder  in  the  country.     This  is  at  least  a  safe  step.    On  coBO* 
parison,  his  eyes  are  opened  to  the  lamentable  fact,  that  lua  pre* 
sent  favourite  bull,  which  has  procured  him  his  stock,  is  not  as 
perfect  as  other  people^  nor  what  he  has  before  had :  he  is  £4 
enough,  but  seems  bound  together,  and  is  smalh     He  resolvei 
that  he  shall  serve  no  more  of  his  own  cows,  but  he  puts  him  ts 
a  cow  which  he  has  bought,  in  order  to  mark  the  results  of  the 
double  change  which  he  is  about  to  effect  by  introducing  a  frad) 
bull  and  a  fresh  cow  into  his  stock.     The  results  prove  better 
than  his  expectations.     He  tried  the  experiments  in  doubt,  but 
he  exults  in  the  results,  because  he  is  in  the  way  of  regaining 
his  lost  stock.     The  fresh  breed  exhibits  the  size,  strength^ 
hardiness,  all  the  good  qualities  of  his  best  animals.    He  now 
sees  the  lucessUy  of  changing,  at  intervals,  the  blood  in  biiaed' 
ing  cattle,  in  order  to  maintain  them  in  that  high  and  palmj 
state,  which  imparts  the  greatest  pleasure  and  jnrofit  to  ihd 
breeder.    He  b  convinced  that  without  a  change  of  blood  in  id 
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constittttioD,  or,  in  other  wm-ds,  without  crosiingy  no  breed  of 
cftttle  can  maintain  its  health  and  usefulness. 

Convinced  though  he  be  of  this  position  in  regard  to  crossing 
in  the  same  breed,  still  he  naturally  asks  himself,  Will  any  kind, 
of  crossing  produce  similarly  favourable  results  ?  Were  any 
bull  or  cow  used,  would  their  progeny  be  as  perfect  as  that  of 
the  crosses  which  he  has  just  tried  ?  No  reasoning  can  satisfy 
Miy  man  in  the  matter ;  experiment  alone  must  answer  those 
questions.  But  having  already  made  experiments  and  succeeds 
ed,  he  may  try  others.  He  buys  a  bull  of  any  breed  different 
from  his  own.  He  puts  him  to  one  of  his  best  cows.  The  re«. 
salt  proves  almost  a  failure.  The  progeny  is  no  doubt  strong 
and  hardy,  but  it  is  coarse,  and  by  no  means  an  improvement  on 
his  own  breed.  Such  an  experiment  shews  him  that  he  should 
not  rely  for  improvement  in  a  confessedly  inferior  bull.  He  then 
finds,  that  the  crossing  of  breeds  must  not  be  conducted  in  an. 
indiscriminate  manner,  that  a  superior  bull  is  necessary,  and 
that  a  superior  cow  cannot  secure  him  against  disappointment 
when  coupled  with  an  inferior  bull. 

He  will  try  another  experiment,  the  converse  of  the  last.  He 
now  buys  a  cow  of  a  different  breed  from  his  own,  and  puts 
his  best  bull  to  her.  The  result  is  much  superior  to  the  last 
experiment.  The  progeny  is  not  so  fine  as  his  own  pure  breed,, 
but  it  is  superior  to  its  mother.  It  proves  a  rapid  grower,  kind 
feeder,  has  a  good  figure,  and  hardy  constitution.  He  is  en- 
eouraged  to  proceed  a  little  farther.  He  puts  a  jftne  butt  to  a 
€ow  of  this  cross.  He  is  still  not  disappointed  ;  the  progeny  is 
ttill  not  so  fine  as  his  own  pure  breed,  but  it  approaches  nearer 
in  similarity  to  it  than  the  first  cross ;  and  proceeding  in  this 
manner  for  generations,  he  ultimately  finds  that  the  coarse  breed 
merges  into  his  owfi.  As  he  is  still  in  the  field  of  experiment, 
be  tries  the  effect  of  a  bull  of  a  different  breed  from  his  own 
with  a  cow  which  is  a  cross  between  a  coarse  cow  and  a  fine  bull 
of  bis  own.  Instead  of  the  cross  improving  as  it  did  with  the 
fine  bull,  it  is  decidedly  worse  than  its  sire.  He  receives  no 
encouragement  to  proceed  in  this  direction.  These  latter  ex- 
periments prove  to  him,  that,  were  it  possible,  from  the  course  of 
events,  that  no  superior  cow  could  be  obtained^  a  superior  buU 
would  in  time  raise  a  stock  snnilar  to  himielf  from  a  cow  of  a 
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different  breed ;  and  that  this  cross  should  either  remain  as  it  is, 
because  it  is  certainly  a  good  cross,  or  it  Hfill  merge,  by  meant 
of  a  superior  bull,  into  his  own  pure  breed ;  but  that  by  an 'in- 
ferior bull  the  cross  degenerates  at  once. 


I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  trace,  by  the  supposititious 
of  a  breeder,  the  natural  process  of  breeding ;  and  I  have  far- 
ther carried  the  supposition  to  the  extent  that  the  sanie  breeder 
had  experienced  all  the  changes  incidental  towards  the  aoquire-^ 
ment  of  a]  perfect  breed,  in  order  not  to  break  the  regular  and 
necessary  connexion  in  the  progress  towards  perfection*  Thb 
supposition  has  served  to  simplify  the  description  of  the  proper 
process  of  breeding ;  but  it  must  not  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
breeding  up  to  the  attainment  of  a  perfect  breed  is  really  a  simple 
matter.  It  is  only  possible  for  any  man  in  a  long  lifetime  to 
acquire  all  the  experience  which  the  above  supposition  exhiUtii 
One  man^s  experience  is  generally  limited  to  a  few  circumstADces ; 
but  he  must  observe  the  operations  of  others,  and  profit  by  them 
as  well  as  his  own.  In  this  manner,  the  results  of  the  expeci* 
ence  of  many  breeders  arc  introduced  into  the  above  suppontioii. 
It  is  therefore  not  imaginative,  but  a  view  of  the  actual  progren 
of  particular  breeds.  For  instance,  the  breed  which  is  rfSpti" 
sented  as  having  been  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfec- 
tkm,  is  the  short^homed ;  and  its  degeneracy  is  indicated  bjr 
pursuing  the  breeding  too  near  akin.  Its  recovery  ia  ascribed 
to  an  intermixture  of  the  same  kind  of  blood,  derived  from:  a 
difierent  source ;  and  this  process  is  recommended  to  be  occa- 
sionally resorted  to,  in  order  to  preserve  the  tone  of  breeding  in 
vigour.  Hence  crossuig  is  recommended  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  blood ;  because  this  intermixture  of  the  same  bloods  is  no^ 
thing  more  nor  less  than  crossing ;  but  crossing  of  any  kind 
must  be  conducted  on  judicious  principles,  and  not  at  nmdoBk 
It  will  not  conduce  to  improvement  to  cross  a  fine  short-hdin 
cow  with  a  bull  of  inferior  breed ;  for  we  Imve  seen  by  the  sup* 
position,  that  the  progeny  could  only  be  superior  to  the  mak» 
hut  inferior  to  the  female  parent.  On  the  other  hand,  a  ahcirt- 
hom  bull  will  improve  the  progeny  of  any  other  breed. .  Why 
that  sliould  be  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  explain.  It  proheUy 
arises  from  the  high  tone  of  blood  which  the  shortJiorna  t 
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but  bow  this  high  tone  of  blood  in  them  operates  as  an  improvef 
of  the  qualities  of  other  cattle,  I  pretend  not  to  explain.  TKe 
explanation  must  be  left  to  physiologists.  It  b  suffident  for  all 
practical  purposes,  that  the  case  is  as  I  have  stated ;  for  know- 
ing the  fact,  the  breeder  possesses  all  that  is  requisite  for  the 
improvement  cf  any  breed  in  the  country.  This  property  of 
the  short-horn  bull  I  conceive  to  be  an  invaluable  one,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  see  in  the  sequel. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 

L  AffrietiitunU  CtOegei^-^We  hare  been  much  interested  by  an  intelligent 
communication  from  a  correspondent  in  one  of  the  French  commercial  papers, 
who,  after  mentioning  cursorily  the  different  countries  in  which  agriculture 
is  more  or  less  attended  to,  and  pointing  out  the  consequent  ben^ts  result- 
iog  to  the  peasantry,  as  the  means  of  improving  their  comfiirt8,and  diminish- 
ing  their  poverty,  strenuously  recommends  the  formation  of  agricultural  so- 
cieties in  France,  praising  at  the  same  time  in  the  strongest  terms  the  system 
of  agriculture  adopted  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  high  and  deserving  patronage 
with  which  it  is  favoured.    He  then  arrives  at  the  point  of  ailment  which 
we  acknowledge  struck  us  as  well  deserving  deep  attention,  the  benefits  like* 
ly  to  accrue  to  France  from  the  establishment  of  Agricultural  Colleges  te 
the  practical  education  of  young  men  destined  to  become  agriculturists,  on  the 
amie  principle  as  that  founded  by  the  Empress  Catharine  at  St  Petersburg, 
where  the.  students  are  both  practically  and  theoretically  made  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  agriculture,  having  a  portion  of  ground  allotted  for  the  expe- 
rimental part  of  their  study,  being  provided  with  ploughs  and  other  agricul* 
lural  implements.    They  also  receive  lectures  on  Geology  and  Chemistry, 
and  are  instructed  in  the  manures  most  beneficial  for  particular  soils,  to  which 
it  might  be  suggested,  that  a  branch  of  the  tuition  should  consist  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  cattle,  and  improvement  in  their  breed*    At  Moscow  a  coll^ 
has  been  also  instituted  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  fi>r  instruction  in  the 
tame  science.    In  Prussia  agriculture  meets  the  direct  patronage  of  royalty  ; 
and  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Ag^riculture  near  Frankfort-on-Oder,  superintend- 
ed by  one  of  the  most  practical  as  well  as  scientific  men  in  £urq;>e,  M.  Thaer, 
proprietor  of  the  well  known  estate  called  Mofflin^  is  too  celebrated  to  need 
Any  eulogism.    From  parity  of  reasoning,  we  would  infer,  that  the  institution 
of  such  colleges  in  the  United  S[ingdom  might  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  ris- 
Ing  generation  of  British  farmers,  rendering  the  sons  of  the  larger  landed  pro« 
prietors,  from  their  practical  knowledge,  competent  to  undertake  the  manage^ 
ment  of  their  own  estates,  or,  at  all  events,  would  qualify  them  to  ascertain 
that  their  bailiffs  adopted  the  best  mode  of  cultivation,  to  insure  improvement 
of  the  soil,  and  consequently  an  increase  of  produce.    Thus  aU  the  drudgery 
and  labour  of  following  the  plough  in  the  field,  or  going  through  the  irksome 
detail  at  a  more  advanced  age,  would  be  avoided ;  and  the  young  agricuUurisi 
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would  leave  his  college  practically  as  well  as  theoreticallj  infonned  ai  to  the 
treatment  and  tillage  of  the  land.  By  a  scientific  arrangement  of  this  natnv^ 
an  experimental  emulation  would  be  created  on  the  part  of  students  leaving 
college ;  and  by  attempting  various  theories  on  their  own  or  fiithers*  ikfmi^ 
the  fertility  of  Great  Britain  might  be  considerably  improved,  and  a  dedM 
as  well  as  general  impetus  given  to  cultivation  throughout  the  country.  Un- 
til the  operations  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms  are  moR 
thoroughly  explored  by  farmers,  there  is  little  chance  of  any  extensive  ang- 
mentation  in  the  produce  of  the  country.  Investigating  the  nature  of  the 
soils,  and  using  various  manures  to  create  or  destroy  component  part8>  that 
may  belbeneficial  or  detrimental  in  forwarding  vegetation,  is  an  essential 
knowledge  and  study  on  the  part  of  a  farmer.  In  many  of  the  English  coun- 
ties, certain  manures  and  systems  are  adopted  from  ancient  prejudice  or  igno- 
rance, the  &ct  of  the  seed  germinating  and  yielding  a  return  being  thought 
sufficient  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  favoured  mode  of  tillage  i  and  11  wonld 
be  quite  unavailing  to  attempt  any  alteration  or  experiment  deviatiiig  froB 
the  antiquated  system.  Whereas,  by  a  more  judicious  treatment  of  the  Ua4 
and  an  improved  method  of  agriculture,  the  farmer  applying  studiously  to  as* 
certain  the  numures  most  conducive  to  different  soils^  the  earth  nd^t  bt 
forced  to  increase  its  produce  several  fold.  The  principle  is  at  present,  how- 
ever, we  fear,  for  the  most  part  theoretical ;  for,  allowing  the  embryo  power 
of  extra  fertility  in  the  land,  yet  the  number  of  agriculturists  in  England 
will  be  found  extremely  limited  who  would  be  inclined  to  enter  into  an  a* 
perimental  system  of  cultivation.  Instances,  of  course,  can  be  adduced  of 
education  surmounting  prejudice;  but  the  present  race  of  small  fiumen^whoM 
fathers  have  reared  their  crops  by  specified  plans  of  agriculture,  are  acrupii* 
lously  followed  by  their  sons,  and  until  by  a  different  mode  of  education  you 
can  convince  the  cultivator  of  the  efficacy  of  a  new  system,  the  reasoning  &• 
culUes  must  be  more  enlarged  and  enlightened  than  can  be  expected  in  the 
present  generation ;  but  the  institution  of  ^  Agricultural  CoUtgtg'*  would  af- 
ford the  readiest  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  effectual  means  of  promoting 
00  desirable  a  result.  AVhat  has  caused  the  Scotch  &rmer  to  become  an  eir 
peiimentalist,  and  to  make  the  advances  and  improvements  in  agricolinn 
which  he  has  made,  but  the  more  general  diffusion  of  an  improved  educatioiif 
.^W.  G.  Fearnside. 

II.  French  and  Englith  Rural  ComfarU, — Nantes,  Passed  through  a  produc- 
tive country,  in  which  the  cows  seemed  the  legitimate  proprietors,  ^e  pau 
sontry  interlopers.  The  fields  were  luxuriant,  but  all  that  betcdcened  the 
presence  of  man  was  deplorable.  "  Heaven  made  the  country  but  man  nade 
the  town,*^  is  the  poet's  mode  of  accounting  for  narrow  streets.  But  the  ge* 
neral  order  of  French  towns  do  not  come  within  the  category  of  human  huUd- 
ing.  Nothing  on  earth  approaches  nearer  to  the  troglodyte  style.  Nia*- 
tenths  of  them  seem  to  have  been  the  simple  work  of  nature ;  pilea  of  ndie 
shaped  and  pared  into  habitations  by  the  hand  of  time  and  tempest,  and  ai 
guiltless  of  glass  windows,  whitewash,  or  comfort  of  any  conceiyaUe  kindy  ai 
a  cavern  in  the  back  of  an  American  wilderness.  But  the  Frenchman  ie  • 
genuine  ^  Galleo  *'  in  private  life,  and  <'  carcth  for  none  of  these  thingfc** 
Yet  he  is  within  fifteen  miles  of  a  people  whose  study  is  every  thing  of  de> 
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wkkh  makes  the  man  of  £iigiand  and  of  France  as  essentially  antipodia;^  ^$ 
if  the  diameter  of  the  earth  divided  them  ?  It  cannot  be  climate^  for  in  three* 
^Mirths  of  Fiance  they  have  shower  for  shower  with  England ;  or*  if  there  be 
a  distinction,  the  winter  is  keener  and  the  summer  more  torrid,  thus  both  re** 
quiring  more  diligence  in  repelling  the  effects  of  season.  It  cannot  be  po» 
verty,  for  the  French  peasant  has  generally  become  a  proprietor,  and  is  ttow 
eom^Nusatively  rich.  It  cannot  be  government,  for,  if  governments  act  at  all 
in  the  matter,  it  is  to  set  the  example  of  building,  ond  even  loading  the  pub* 
lie  tafte  with  prodigal  decoration.  Yet  the  French  peasant  goes  on  from  year 
to  year,  and  from  age  to  age,  sitting  in  a  cottage  as  naked  of  comfort  as  if  he 
sat  on  a  hill  in  Siberia.  A  Tartar  hut  would  be  well  equipped  to  the  best  of 
these  hovels.  They  have  not  even  the  merit  of  being  whited  sepulchres,  for 
a  brush  has  never  touched  them  since  the  moment  when  they  aroee  from 
their  original  mire.  The  truth  is,  that  ^  home,'*  as  it  has  been  a  thousand 
times  observed,  is  not  Fnnch,  There  is  but  little  gathering  round  the  fami- 
ly hearth,  the  cottage  is  not  the  place  of  their  mirth.  They  return  to  it  to 
sleep ;  they  go  to  it  as  men  go  to  the  diurch>yard,  because  they  cannot  help 
it.  Tlieir  festivities  are  for  the  guingette,  their  superfluous  coin  is  expended 
on  the  gilded  head-gear  of  the  rustic  belles,  or  the  flame-coloured  waistcoats 
and  flowered  stockings  of  the  rustic  beaux.  While  the  summer  lasts  they  live 
in  the  open  air,  working,  dancing,  eating,  and  flirting,  sub  dio.  When  the 
winter  comes^  they  cluster  together  in  their  huts,  like  bees,  with  no  more  con* 
cem  for  their  furnishing  than  a  generation  of  rabbits  in  their  warren.  There 
they  hybeniaie^  dismal,  dark,  and  frozen,  until  the  first  gleam  of  sunshine 
rouse  them,  lets  the  whole  tribe  loose  like  the  swallows,  and  a^  is  fluttering, 
frisking,  and  hunting  flies,  or  matters  to  the  full  as  l^ht  as  flies,  again. — Frog^ 
ments  of  a  Journal  in  Brtiagne  in  BlackuHxtd's  MagaMinefor  September  1835. 

III.  A  Moving  Bog This  rather  rare  phenomenon  has  been  lately  wit- 
nessed on  a  part  of  Lord  0*Neil*s  estate,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Randals- 
town,  on  the  Bally  mena  road,  and  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  former 
town.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  letter  which  we  have  received  from 
a  gentleman  who  was  at  the  place  on  Saturday  last :— ^'  On  the  19th  ult,  in 
the  evening,  the  first  movement  occurred.  A  person  who  was  near  the  ground 
was  surprised  to  hear  a  sort  of  rumbling  noise,  as  if  under  the  earth  ;  and 
immediately  after,  his  surprise  was  not  a  little  increased,  on  perceiving  a  part 
of  the  bog  move  pretty  rapidly  forward,  a  distance  of  a  few  perches.  It  then 
halted,  and  exhibited  a  broken,  rugged  appearance,  with  a  soft  peaty  sub* 
stance  boiling  up  througih  the  chinks.  It  remained  in  this  state  till  the  B2d, 
when  it  suddenly  moved  forward,  at  a  quick  rate,  covering  com  fieldi^  po- 
tato fields,  turf^tacks,  hay-ricks,  &c.  not  a  vestige  of  which  now  remains  to 
be  seen.  So  sudden  and  rapid  was  this  movement,  that  the  a^acent  mall* 
coach  road  was  covered,  in  a  few  minutes,  or  rather  moments,  to  a  depth  of 
nearly  twenty  feet  It  then  directed  its  course  towards  the  river  Maine, 
which  lay  below  it ;  and  so  great  was  iU  force^  and  such  the  quantity  of  mat. 
ter  carried  along,  that  the  moving  mass  was  forced  a  considerable  way  acroM 
the  river.  In  consequence  of  the  late  heavy  rains,  the  river  has  again  found 
it!  channel  through  the  atmtter  deposited  in  its  bed»  otherwise  the  water  wohM 
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have  been  forced  back,  and  immense  damage  done  to  the  land  on  the 
XM  fi^  ^  ^^e  ^^^^  ^^6  ^^^^  killed  to  a  great  diitance^  The  damage  done 
by  the  mossj  inundation  has  been  very  considerable.  About  lAO  acrea  of  ex- 
cellent arable  land  have  been  covered,  and  rendered  totally  uselaaa.  Down 
the  middle  of  this  projected  matter  a  channel  has  been  formed,  through  whick 
there  is  a  continual  flow  of  dark  peaty  substance,  over  ground  where  only  two 
weeks  ag6  the  reapers  were  at  work.  A  house  close  by  the  road  is  so  &r 
overwhelmed,  that  only  a  part  of  the  roof  is  to  be  seen.  Besides  the  actus! 
damage  sustained,  the  utmost  alarm  prevails,  and  the  people  living  adjacent 
to  the  place  have  been  removing  their  ftimiture,  &c.  to  a  distance.  All  man- 
ner of  absurd  reasons  are  assigned  to  account  for  the  destroying  viaitatton  { 
but  as  the  cause  is  one  of  a  natural  and  sufficiently  well  ascertained  kind, 
it  is  useless  to  dwell  upon  the  solutions  offered  by  ignorance.** — Nmlhem 
Whig,  October  1835. 

IV.  Origin  of  EaHng  Goose  on  Miehaeimat  Dap, — Queen  Elizabeth,  on  her 
way  to  Tilbury  Fort,  on  the  29th  of  September  1589,  dined  at  the  andeot 
seat  of  Sir  N.  Umfreville,  near  that  place;  and  as  British  Bess  had  muck 
rather  dine  on  a  high-seasoned  and  substantial  dish  than  a  simple  firkaaee  or 
ragout,  the  knight  thought  proper  to  provide  a  brace  of  line  geeae,  to  suit  the 
pakte  of  his  royal  guest.  After  the  Queen  had  dined  heartily,  she  asked  fbr 
a  half.pint  bumper  of  Burgundy,  and  drank  '^  Destruction  to  the  Spanish 
Armada."  She  had  but  that  moment  returned  the  glass  to  the  knight,  who 
had  done  the  honours  of  the  table,  when  the  news  came  (as  if  the  Queen  had 
been  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  prophesy)  that  the  Spanish  fleet  had  been 
destroyed  by  a  storm.  She  immediately  took  another  bumper,  in  order  to  dl* 
gest  the  goose  and  good  news ;  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  event,  that 
every  year  after,  on  that  day,  had  the  above  excellent  dish  served  up.  The 
court  made  it  a  custom,  and  the  people  the  fashion  ever  since. 
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Augtut  1838. 

Now  that  "  autunm  spreads  her  treasures,"  but  not  "  to  the  sun/'  we 

uay  safely  say  that  the  past  summer  has  been  the  most  uncomfortable  of 

•ny  for  man}'  years.    June  was  one  continued  bluster.     July  began  with 

•taking  an  ''  amende  honorable,"  but  the  severe  thunder  storm  of  the  7th 

ompletely  destroyed  our  hope  of  a  warm  summer.     Three  or  four  days 

•*.  August  of  sunshine  only  came  to  tantalize  us,  and  make  us  take  the 

'orse  with  the  windy  cold  wet  dull  weather  wliich  we  have  since  had. 

-mosphcrical  symptoms^  it  seems,  must  now  be  interpreted  by  a  rule 

■utrary  to  what  wc  have  been  accustomed.     Westerly  winds  now  bring 

..d,  and  heat  accompanies  only  the  easterly.     In  these  circumstances 

crops  cannot  be  expected  to  be  luxurijint  or  early.  They  arc  neither. 

>  »^e  wheat  is  thin,  and  will,  wc  fear,  be  neither  prolific  nor  of  good  qoa- 

V*    "  It  is  never  a  good  sign  of  wheat,"  said  a  Carse  of  Qowriefiv- 

•  -^r-  '  vlie"  '•'>u  see  oigeons  pi»gbting  among  a  standing  crop  of  it  and 
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liot  breaking  it  dovrii.''     Quite  a  tnic  observation,  nhd  the  plictib* 
liienon  may  be  seen  every  day.    Barley  is  a  better  crop  than  vrheatj 
tihe  latest  sown  being  the  bulkiest^  but  latest  crop.    Oats  in  .gttp4  917 
tuations  will  be  tbe  best  crop^  for  tbey  can  endure  a  good  deal  of  lE^x 
cold  and  wind.    In  upland  districts-  they  are  late^  but  tolerably  good. 
Peas  and  beans  are  not  well  podded^  and  will  scarcely  ripen.    There 
is  not  much  laid  com^  but  the  extraordinarily  high  wind  on  a  Sun-; 
day  about  a  month  ago  has  twisted  each  stalk  rounds  so  that  the  headM 
of  wheat  and  barley  look  about  in  every  direction.    The  harvest^  we  ap- 
prehend, will  be  a  very  prolonged  one.   We  hear  of  some  patches  having 
been  already  cut  down.    We  see  others  ripening  ^t ; .  while  some  are 
yet  as  green  as  leeks.    No  season  has  shewn  the  superiority  of  good 
land,  and  of  land  in  high  [hearty  more  strongly  than  this ;  in  which  cir- 
cumstances all  the  crops  are  the  earliest  and  best ;  in  the  opposite  cir- 
cumstances they  are  late  and  inferior.    Thus  we  see  good  farming  great*- 
)y  tends  to  counteract  the  baneful  effects  of  weather. — The  pasture  was 
late  of  risings  and  owing  to  its  retardation  the  white  clover  appeared  in 
very  great  profusion^  and  produced  excellent  pasture  for  a  time.     It  is 
now  bare  on  light  soils  :  On  the  hills  it  is  yet  good.    The  hay  in  most 
situations  was  a  very  light  crop,  and  is  very  dear.    The  turnips  exhibit- 
ed a  quick  and  beautiful  braird.    About  that  time  was  the  only  grovnng 
weather  this  summer.     The  earliest  were  soon  thinned,  and  grew  apace 
beyond  danger^  and  are  now  excellent.     The  later  suffered  much  firom 
heavy  wind  and  rain  after  being  thinned.     They  are  behind  the  earliest, 
and  will  never  overtake  them.     Tlie  latest  were  not  thinned  till  after  the 
awful  storm  of  wind.     Whether  they  will  arrive  at  usefulness  will  entire- 
ly depend  on  the  autumnal  weather.     The  latest  were  delayed  in  being 
sown  in  time  for  want  of  bone-dust.     Not  that  bones  were  really  scarce, 
hut  that  they  were  not  imported  in  requisite  quantities,  because  the  far- 
mers would  not  give  their  orders  in  time  to  the  bone-crushers.    Farmers 
may  depend  upon  it  that  millers  will  not  import  bones  at  a  risk,  merely 
to  suit  their  convenience.    Let  them  give  tlieir  orders  in  due  time,  and 
bone-dust  will  not  be  awanting  in  due  season.    A  few  bushels  more  than 
requisite  for  turnips  can  never  be  lost  upon  a  farm. — Potatoes,  from  many 
partial  failures,  arc  very  various,  from  a  very  good  to  a  very  bad  crop.-*- 
The  prices  of  stock  continue  high.     The  losses  sustained  in  the  sheep 
stock  among  the  hills  this  spring  must  tend  to  maintain  the  present  prices 
to  the  ensuing  season ;  but,  independently  of  every  other  circumstance, 
the  great  demand  for  wool  cannot  fail  to  enhance  the  price  of  sheep. 
Large  shipments  of  stock  are  still  sent  weekly  to  the  London  markets. 
We  have  seen  many  lots  of  lambs  sent  from  Forfarshire,  which,  we  con- 
ceive, were  quite  unsuited  to  the  London  market.    Surely  the  shippers 
of  stock  must  not  know  their  trade  when  they  send  lambs  of  7  lb.  or 
8  lb.  per  quarter  to  London,  and  yet  these  are  bought  up  in  the  country 
nt  high  prices     Good  speed  to  breeders  say  we.    But  of  a  truth  wild 
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speculators  tend  to  drive  tlie  steady  buyers  out  of  the  marketj  and  ia  tlift 
end  injure  the  interest  of  the  breeder  as  well  as  their  own.  We  fpgffSt 
we  could  not  attend  the  Wool  Fair  at  Perth  on  the  12th  Juljr.  little 
notice  was  taken  of  it  in  Uie  newspapers^  but  that  little  cominiinicAted 
the  valuable  fact^  from  an  English  stapler,  that  Scotland  may  now  com- 
pete with  England  for  long  wool.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  when  tbe 
day  of  meeting  can  be  so  fixed  in  relation  to  Inverness  and  St  Boswell'f 
Fairs,  as  those  two  strings  pulling  in  opposite  directions  may  not  de- 
range the  equilibriuui  of  this  middle  point,  that  the  fair  at  Perth  will  o- 
val  cither  of  them. — ^From  all  accounts  the  summer  lias  been  better  in 
England  tlian  in  Scotland :  the  crops  arc  much  earlier,  and  their  bulk  and 
quality  are  spoken  of  in  favourable  terms. — In  Ireland  the  state  of  the 
crops  arc  about  the  same  as  in  Scotland. — Islington  market  stiU  meetl 
with  persevering  opposition.  We  regret  it,  not  that  we  have  a  penonal 
interest  in  the  matter,  but  on  the  score  of  humanity  towards  the  live 
stock.  Many  salesmen,  it  seems,  complain  of  the  distance  to  Islington. 
That  inconvenience  may  account  for  their  absence  from  Islington,  and 
it  may  be  the  only  motive  for  their  absence,  for  personally  they  can  hare 
no  interest  in  upholding  that  great  nuisance  to  man  and  beast — Smith- 
field:  but  does  this  consideration  never  occur  to  them,  and  we  hope  it 
will  at  least  now  occur  to  them,  that  it  is  much  easier  for  them  to  walk 
or  ride  or  drive  to  Islington,  than  for  stock  to  be  driven  to  Smithfieldi 

The  Agricultund  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  after  publiBhing 
three  volumes^of  evidence,  have  resolved  that  they  shall  not  make  a  Report 
of  their  opinion  of  the  question,  whether  the  Legislature  can  do  any  thing 
for  the  relief  of  agricultural  distress.  Common  report  says  that  a  Report 
was  drawn  up  by  Mr  P.  Thomson,  President  of  tlic  Board  of  Trade,  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  containing  a  proposition  to  repeal  half  of  die 
Malt- tux,  on  condition  of  repealing  wholly  the  Com  Iiaws.  This  notable 
scheme  of  wholly  robbing  the  farmer,  that  he  may  partially  relieve  him" 
self  with  his  own  goods,  was  too  bright  an  idea  for  Mr  Thomson;  for  it 
appropriately  originated  with  an  Irishman  (Sir  IT.  Pamcll),  and  had  it  been 
formally  brought  before  the  Committee  it  would  have  certainly  been  car- 
ried, for  the  friends  of  agriculture  were  in  a  decided  minority.  Rather 
than  risk  such  a  division,  the  agricultural  members  suggested  theie 
should  be  no  report ;  and  the  proposition  was  readily  acquiesced  in,  flbr 
it  served  the  true  purpose  of  those  who  originally  formed  the  Conmiittee, 
that  its  labours  should  tenuinate  in  "  much  cry  and  little  wooL"  As  mat- 
ters stand,  no  practical  measure  can  now  be  introduced  into  Pariiament 
founded  on  the  evidence,  backed  by  a  recimimendation  of  tlie  Conunittee. 
Much  dificrencc  of  opinion  exists  among  farmers,  of  the  power  of  the  Le- 
gislature to  do  good  to  the  agricultural  interest  in  Scotland.  Amongst  thoee 
of  them  who  take  a  negiitivc  view  of  that  power,  we  have  received  a  com- 
munication from  one  who  has  paid  mucli  attention  to  the  aubject,  and 
who,  as  a  farmer,  has  a  great  stake  in  Scotland.    In  support  of  hie  opi« 
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iiion>  that  the  agricultural  interest  in  Scotland  cannot  be  much  improved 
by  the  Le^lature^  he  maintains  that  few  taxes  directly  affect  agrioultnre, 
and  that  their  repeal  would  only  improve  that  interest  in  common  With 
other  interests.  He  notices  the  effect  of  the  war  in  raising  prices  and 
rents,  and  forcing  pobr  soils  into  cultivation,  all  of  which  cannot  now  be 
maintained.  He  then  depicts  the  effects  of  raising  the  standard  of  ik» 
currency,  as  having  deprived  the  farmer  of  his  capital,  and  left  him  ut[* 
able  to  meet  new  difficulties ;  but  whose  injurious  effects  are  now  less  felt> 
on  account  of  the  reduction  of  rents  and  other  charges.  But  other  evils, 
he  conceives,  have  operated  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Scotch  farmer ;  the 
&cilitie8  of  transit  by  steam,  and  the  series  of  abundant  harvests,  have 
brought  an  overwhelming  competition  against  him.  Formerly  Scotland 
had  her  own  home  market, — ^now  she  has  to  withstand  the  competition 
ftoim  the  better  soil  and  climate  of  England,  and  the  unbounded  importa- 
tion of  com  and  cattle  from  Ireland.  On  considering  the  remedy  for  these 
changes,  he  says,  "  I  do  not  see  how  the  Legislature  can  remedy  these 
evils ;  nor  do  I  see  very  clearly  any  remedy  other  than  the  gradual  change 
which  is  begun,  and  rapidly  advancing,  to  the  abandonment  on  the  light 
soils,  of  the  raising  of  bread  com,  and  the  applying  of  these  to  the  growth 
of  fte^and  mutttm  and  wool.  In  the  course  of  time  rents  will  change  also ; 
but  rents  are  only  a  small  part  of  the  cost  of  producing  com,  and,  therefore^ 
in  the  course  of  time,  there  must  be  other  changes  as  well  as  the  diminution 
of  rents.  These  considerations,  however,  are  deserving  of  much  attention 
in  regard  to  the  Com  Laws.  Unless  there  be  protection,  it  is  plain  that> 
ere  much  time  elapses,  a  very  great  portion  of  our  present  com  land  will 
be  out  of  cultivation.  We  will  raise  cattle  and  sheep,  but  we  will  not 
raise  much  com ;  the  consequence  will  be,  that  we  will  become  depen- 
dent on  foreign  countries  for  bread.  Should  not  this  make  the  manu&e* 
turer  bethink  himself,  before  he  clamours  for  refosing  that  protection 
which  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  com  in  our  own  country  ?  I  con* 
fess  I  am  strongly  persuaded,  that  the  actual  operation  of  the  present 
com  laws  tend  more  to  the  security  of  the  consumer  than  the  grower ; 
and  that  if  they  were  repealed,  the  farmer  would  sufier  less  injury  from 
the  repeal,  than  would  fitll  on  the  manu&cturer  and  consumer.  Fov, 
observe,  that  the  present  com  law,  by  introducing  a  variable  and  oon^i^ 
lional  duty,  and  allowing  com  to  be  bonded,  has  put  a  stop  to  all  speou* 
lation  in  home  com  ;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  home  farmer,  instead 
of  having  the  aid  of  the  speculator,  gets  only  the  price  of  the  day,  de* 
pending  on  the  immediate  want  and  the  immediate  supply.  Thu^  in- 
stead  of  there  being  large  stores  of  home  grown  com  in  the  speculator's 
faands^  there  is  now  only  a  very  small  supply  in  the  granaries,  and  that 
is  annually  diminishing. 

^^  The  speculator  has  his  stock,  not  of  home  grpwn  com,  but  <^  foreign 
frown  com,  in  bond ;  thus,  whilst  other  causes  are  operating  powerliil)]r 
lo  depress  the  price  of  aoM,  the  existing  e^rn  }i^ws  have  |^4  f  like  t^ 
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.'denoy.  Consider  what  would  be  tlic  effect  of  a  few  bad  harvests.  We 
see  that  when  we  have  had  a  bad  season^  it  is  not  confined  to  oiuselv«i^ 
but  extends  oyer  all  the  com  growing  countries  of  Europe.  Think  of  the 
;  fearful  consequences  of  our  immense  population^  dependent  to  a  gnat 
extent  on  foreign  supply,  without  grain  in  our  stores^  but  living  from 
hand  to  mouth, — ^thc  foreign  markets  poorly  supplied  as  well  as  oar  own, 
.perhaps  war  at  the  same  time,  where  would  then  be  the  profit  of  the  oim- 
sumer  ?  My  conclusion  then  is,  we  are  not  to  expect  relief  to  agricol- 
ture  from  its  present  depressed  state,  through  any  repeal  of  taxes^  or  any 
interference  of  tlie  Legislature,  except  by  direct  protection ;  that  it  must 
be  left  to  the  operation  of  the  changes  which  arc  already  in  piognst ; 
but  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature^  and  the  interest  of  the  oon- 
sumer,  to  give  a  protecting  duty  to  the  home  grower  of  com,  and  dial 
.duty  should  be  a  fixed  and  unchangeable  rate,  sufficient  to  emMe  Aim  Is 
.compete  with  thejbreign  grower,  and  it  should  be  payable  on  imporittikm. 
By  the  aid  of  such  a  duty,  though  the  inferior  soils  would  be  driven  into 
grass,  yet  there  would  be  a  vast  quantity  of  com  raised  in  the  kingdom; 
and  by  the  speculator  having  to  pay  the  duty  on  landing,  and  being  at 
iiberty  to  sell  his  com,  the  competition  would  be  &ir  and  diiect>  botii 
for  the  consumer  and  the  grower, — the  grower  having  the  aid  of  the  pio- 
tccting  duty,  and  nothing  more ;  while,  on  the  other  hand>  there  boiqg 
jio  hazard,  as  at  present,  of  a  deluge  of  the  market  by  fbreign  eom  free 
of  all  duty,  the  speculator  would  buy  from  the  home  grower  when  die 
home  crops  were  abundant  and  prices  low,  and  thus^  while  the  gsowcr 
TTould  be  benefited^  the  consumer  would  also  have  protection,  not  bbkk- 
ly  from  greater  quantities  being  raised,  but  from  the  granaries  of  the 
merchant  being  full  for  a  time  of  scarcity.  My  opinions  in  regmvd  to 
•the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  agricultural  interest  in  Scotland  difo, 
I  know,  in  many  respects  from  what  appears  to  be  the  common  opinioB 
among  many  farmers,  and  therefore  it  is  with  some  hesitation  I  venkare 
to  offer  thcM." 

In  giving  publicity  to  these  sentiments,  which  we  know  have  been  ap- 
proved of  in  a  high  quarter,  we  would  just  remark,  that  in  growing  Um 
^ora,  and  more  butcher's  meat,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  lands  of  poor 
quality,  though  driven  into  grass,  should  be  driven  out  of  eultiwUims 
"or  every  farmer  knows  that  poor  land  is  quite  unsuited  to  grow  penniH 
lent  grass  to  fatten  stock.    It  requires  land  of  high  quality  to  do  that 
'fo  tiirow  poor  land,  therefore,  out  of  cultivation,  is  to  throw  it  away  alto- 
^ther.    Poor  land  grows  fair  com  and  green  crops  under  the  plough  ; 
'n  this  it  is  valuable  ;  but  not  to  lose  that  value — not  to  throw  it  away^ 
't  will  still  be  kept  in  the  rotation  of  cropping,  thougli  the  rotation  wSl 
*'«  extended  a  number  of  years  wlicn  in  grass,  that  die  whole  iium  eeo- 
lomy  may  arrange  ^itself  to  tiie  changed  circumstances  of  the  times. 
Hie  poor  land  vrill  thus  contribute  its  share  to  the  plough  as  well  as  to 
f.-  it--^  r4^i  .  u.  yufWi  gtiii  fjPTow  com  and  turnips  as  well  at  beefi  and 


'.mutum>  And  wool ;  ii>i^til  noC  be  driven  imt6£  cnUivathn.  On  tlic.odn<- 
tmy,  we  «rc  confident,  ihat  mofe  pooir  land  will  be  bioagfat  into  onhi* 

.Tation^  to  enable Uie  extended  lotadon  to  snpplygiags and  tam^ for tke 

.increasing  demand  for  beef^  and  inutton>  and  wool^  and  also  to  Supply 

•home  com  to  tbe  home  demand  from  the  better  la&d.    This  state  of 

'  improyement^  howeTcr,  can  only  exist  under  the  protection  of  com  laws. 
We  should  not  have  ventured  a  remark  on  the  subject  at  this  time^hftd 
,we  not  heard  the  sentiments  upon  which  we  have  remarked  expressed 

;by  many  fiumers.  But  the  question^  whether  the  Legislature  dan  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  farmer^  has  been  as  particularly  investi* 
gated  by  the  House  of  Lords  as  by  the  House  of  Commons.    The  NoUe 

•  House  has  made  no  report  on  the  evidence  adduced  before  them,  but,  if 
the  newspapers  speak  traly,  the  propriety  of  issuing  a  report  was  negatived 
in  the  committee  by  a  majority  of  only  one.  The  report  vraS  said  tO  have 
been  drawn  up  by  Lord  Wynford  ;  and,  if  what  has  found  its  w'ay  to 
the  public  be  a  trae  copy,  the  sentiments  and  reasonings  which  it  con* 

.  tains  is  deserving  the  attentive  perusal  of  every  agriculturist.  "  It  goes 
somewhat  deeply  into  the  subject,  and  is  on  that  account  the  more 
acceptable,  for  we  desire  nothing  more  entirely  than  that  the  ques- 
tion of  agriculture,  and  the  present  position  of  the  agriculturist,  shall 
be  opened,  examined,  sifted,  criticised  in  all  its  bearings,  and  in  the 
fullest  detail.    Sure  we  are,  that  the  more  closely  and  minutely  Ae 

.  question  is  looked  into,  and  the  more  discussion  that  can  be  provoked 
on  the  subject,  the  better  for  the  farmer  and  the  landed  interest." 
Though  with  no  intention  of  following  the  rejected  report  into  all  its  parti- 
culars, we  may  nptice  those  parts  of  it  which  alludes  to  the  subjects  which 
most  excites  the  general  interest.  The  Committee  acknowledge  that 
much  distress  undoubtedly  prevails  among  the  owners,  occupiers,  a^id 
yeomanry  of  England ;  that  the  price  of  labour  is  higher  than  the  price 
of  produce,  the  former  having  only  been  lowered  Is.  in  8s.  or  9s.,  wheijeas 
the  latter  has  experienced  a  depression  of  90  to  50  per  ce^t ;  that. the 
labourer  is  living  at  the  expense  of  his  employer ;  that  when  rents  and 
other  chaiges  are  fiirther  reduced,  the  next  st^  vrill  be  a  general  re- 
duction in  the  wages  of  labour ;  that  should  this  be  coupled  vrith  any 
diminished  means  of  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  means  of  the 

.farmer  to  give  employment  would  be  still  farther  reduced ;  that  the  dis- 
tress lias  chiefly  arisen  from  the  depressed  price  of  com ;  that  the  Com- 
mittee feel  difficult  to  declare  a  positive  opinion  whether  the  depression 
in  the  price  of  wheat  is  attributable  to  an  increase  of  its  growth  beyond 
the  increase  of  population,  or  to  a  decrease  of  consumption,  or  to  both ; 
^at  all  the  witnesses  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  enervation  agree 
tiiat  the  depressed  price  of  com  is  referable  to  a  contraction  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  consequent  on  the  resumption  of  cash  pa3nnents  by  the 
:  Bank  of  England ;  that  the  high  prices  of  barley,  beef,  and  mutton, 
have  arisen  from  causes,  such  as  scarcity,  which  do  not  disturb  the  g^n^ral 
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td\fi,  that  the  quantity  of  money  must  determhie  the  geneial  piioe  «f 
commodities.  The  remedies  which  the  Committee  lecommendj  at  Ae 
suggestion  of  the  witnesses,  for  the  evils  enumotated,  are^  that  the  atasd- 
aid  of  money  should  not  be  confined  to  gold,  but  that  it  should  be  a 
mixed  standard  of  gold  and  silver,  such  as  always  was  used  in  the  coontiy 
before  the  bill  of  1816 ;  that  in  order  to  check  the  inordinate  imports  of 
agricultural  produce  from  Ireland,  a  well  considered  plan  of  poor  lawB 
should  be  established  in  that  country ;  that  a  modification  of  taacatlim 
might  be  made,  so  as  to  enable  the  executive  to  reduce  the  malt  tax  ;  hot 
as  the  amount  of  that  prolific  tax  could  not  be  spared  so  as  to  ™*Htrh 
our  obligations  to  the  national  creditor,  a  substitute  might  be  Ibnnd  for  It 
either  in  the  equalization  of  the  land  tax,  which  has  been  almost  entifefy 
evaded  by  all  other  descriptions  of  property,  although  originally  dei^fBod 
to  fldl  on  all,  personal  as  well  as  real,  or  by  a  duty  on  beer;  that  a  i^ 
nisrion  of  the  duty  on  soap  might  be  effected  by  substitutiag  for  it 
the  imi>osition  of  a  higher  duty  on  foreign  tallow ;  that  complaints  haw 
been  made  against  the  warehousing  of  foreign  com  in  our  'pottB,  bo- 
cause  the  com  merchant,  being  able  to  buy  foreign  wheat  at  'peAtSfB 
half  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  profitably  grown  in  this  country,  aadhtr 
▼ing  the  same  fiicility  of  bringing  it  to  market  which  he  would  have  wiA 
Bnglish  wheat,  is  led  to  speculate  exclusively  in  foreign  produce  to  Iht 
detriment  of  the  English  growers,  whose  surplus  produce  might  be  aoeft- 
mulated  in  our  warehouses  as  is  the  case  with  foreign  com.  That  othsr 
suggestions  were  made  in  the  course  of  the  evidence  of  minor  importaneef 
for  which  the  Committee  would  refer  to  the  evidence  itself,  and  as  ma^ 
ten  of  detail  they  appear  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

A  pamphlet  has  just  reached  us,  entitled  '^  Observations  on  the  piesent 

state  and  future  prospects  of  agriculture,  illustmtive  of  the  advaatagesof 

an  Experimental  Farm,  being  a  fuller  development  of  the  authoi^s  viom 

first  made  public,  in  a  communication  addressed  to  the  Highland  Bofltely 

of  Scotland.  By  Geor^  Lewis,  tenant  in  Boglillie,  near  Kiricoaldy.*'  Tlie 

expediency  or  inexpediency  of  establishing  an  experimental  ihrm  shonU 

be  discussed  in  n  laigcr  space  than  we  can  at  present  spare,  espedallyoo 

^he  broad  basis  upon  which  Mr  Lewis  discusses  it  in  his  brochure  ^vbleh 

'^mprehends  the  consideration  of  the  best  method  of  making  publio,  aad 

iBOertaining  the  value  of  implements — tiic  preparation  of  the  soil — the  pmt- 

^cation  and  classification  of  seeds,  roots,  &o. — the  breeding  of  oattlSi 

•tones,  sheep  and  swine — ^the  feeding  of  cattle  and  horses — the  natUM  sad 

^^plioation  of  manures — and  reaping;  all  of  which  important  opemtums,  he 

maintains,  can  be  better  improved  and  established  on  an  experimental  foitt 

'li«n  Ai««twhere.   The  subject  is  of  much  interest  to  a  farmer,  and  desetvesa 

'»t'-«uuj{h  consideration.    All  we  shall  do  at  present  is,  to  notice  some.ie- 

^i^rks  by  Mr  Lewis  in  his  prefhce  on  the  conduct  of  the  Highland  Bpeie^f 

<"'-«rds  his  proposition  for  the  establisiiment  of  an  experimaatai  fkim  at-ihe 

-^'-^ncc  '^^  *ht^  Rr-^tetiv,  ••^d  by  friiidi  he  seems  to  eoasldas  hiMsnIfsnmt 
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what  aggrieved^  at  least  his  remarks  are  written  in  a  complaking  notd* 
His  complaint  appears  to  amount  to  this>  that  the  Society  came  to  a  dei- 
ci^on  on  his  plan  before  the  proper  time^  before  he  had  ascertained 
the  sentiments  of  the  tenantry  of  Scotland  on  it.     "  My  feelings  of 
surprise  and  mortification- may  therefore  easily  be   conceiyed,"  sajB 
Mr  Lewis^  *'  when>  in  a  distant  part  of  the  sister  kingdom,  I  read  the 
decision  of  the  Society,  on  a  question  which,  if  the  Directors  had  either 
perused  the  suggestions  or  the  advertisements,  they  must  have  seen 
was  not  before  them/'     Ho  does  net  blame  the  late  Duke  of  Gordon, 
the  President  of  the-  Society,  for  bringing  the  subject  before  the  Directoca^ 
nor  does  he  bkme  the  Directors  for  not  having  approved  of  his  scheme,  bat 
he  does  think  tlieir  "  decision  was  come  to  without  the  whole  bearings  of 
the  case  being  fully  considered,  or  the  sense  of  the  agriculturists  faariy^a* 
certained/'    Now,  in  the  worst  view  whieh  can  be  taken  of  the  Society's 
rejection  of  Mr  Lewis's  seheme,  even  according  to  his  own  statement* 
he  has  very  little  ground  of  complaint*    For  previous  to  the  time  when 
the  Duke  of  Gordon  brought  the  subject  before  the  Directors,  Mr  Lewis 
himself  had  addressed  the  Society  in  a  lithographic  letter,  of  which  we 
have  a  copy,  in  which  the  establishment  of  an  experimental  fiarm^  at  the 
expense  of  the  Society,  is  strongly  recommended  for  their  adoption.    The 
question.  Whether  they  ought  to  establish  an  experimental  farm  at  their 
own  expense  or  no,  was  therefore  formally  before  them,  until  they  gave 
an  answer  to  the  proposal ;  and  they  gave  an  answer  in  the  negative, 
and  told  Mr  Lewis  that  an  experimental  farm  was  inconsistent  with  their 
plan,  for  certain  given  reasons^  but  that  they  should  do  their  utmost  to 
make  the  scheme  on  a  moderate  scale,  were  it  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Society,  conducive  to  the  public  advantage,  alluding,  we  suppose,  to 
such  an  experimental  farm  as  has  been  established  by  the  Duke  of  Buc« 
cleuch  at  Smeaton.    Since,  then,  the  Society  thought,  and  they  were  cer- 
tainly the  best  judges  in  such  a  case,  that  an  experimental  larm  was  in- 
consistent with  their  plan,  it  was  snrely  unnecessary  for  them  to  delay 
expressing  their  decision  on  the  proposition,  and  as  surely  immaterial 
to  them  whether  "  the  whole  agricultural  community"  expressed  their 
approbation  of  Mr  Lewis's  scheme  or  not ;  and  if  "  the  whole  bearings  of 
the  case"  were  not  at  first  brought  before  them,  but  which  have  only  been 
before  the  public  since  the  late  publication  of  his  pamphlet,  who  was 
to  blame  but  himself  for  that  neglect }     In  these  circumstances,  it  is 
scarcely  fair  in  Mr  Lewis  to  attempt  to  disparage  the  General  Shows  and 
Museum  of  the  Society,  as  is  done  at  page  90,  et  aeq.    There  may  reason*- 
ably  exist  a  wide  difiteffence  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  absolute  utility  of 
general  Shows  and  Agricultural  Museums,  but  that  inventors  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  and  experimenters  in  agricultural  practices,  will  be  more 
readily  induced  to  give  publicity  to  their  discoveries  by  a  system  of  re- 
wards, such  as  the  Society  has  instituted,  than  from  a  mere  desire  to  pm- 
mulgate  them  gratuitously  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricidtural  community, 
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which  is  the  only  inducement  that  an  experimenter  can  have  in  ofier- 
ing  his  discoveries  to  an  experimental  farm>  is  a  proposition  whidi  ad^ 
mits  of  no  difference  of  opinion^  so  long  as  human  nature  is  constituted 
as  it  is.  For  ourselves^  we  should  rejoice  at  the  establishment  of  an  ex- 
perimental farm  on  an  extensive  scale^  through  the  influence  of  a  few  men 
of  landed  property  and  wealth,  but  we  heartily  approve  of  the  rejection 
of  such  a  proposition  by  the  Highknd  Society  of  Scotland,  as  presently 
constituted  by  its  Charter. 

Our  excellent  friend  Mr  Lawson  has  put  forth  a  book,  the  title  page  of 
which  explains  the  nature  of  its  own  contents,  namely : — '*  The  Agricnl- 
turist's  Manual,  being  a  familiar  description  of  the  Agricultural  Plants 
cultivated  in  Europe,  including  practical  obscr^'ations  respecting  those 
suited  to  the  climate  of  Great  Britain,  and  forming  a  Report  of  Lawson's 
Agricultural  Museum  in  Edinburgli."  The  contents  or  index  shews  the 
vast  variety  of  agricultural  productions  which  have  foimd  their  way  to 
the  Agricultural  Museum  in  Edinburgh ;  a  number  and  vaciety  which, 
we  have  no  doubt,  excites  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  many 
country  men  who  spend  a  leisure  hour  in  it.  This  Manual  forms  a  iead{y 
and  excellent  book  of  reference  to  the  botanical  and  familiar  descriptioii 
of  all  plants  which  arc  cultivated  in  the  agriculture  of  Europe.  In  this 
respect,  it  imparts  an  interest  to  the  reader  superior  to  any  purely  bo- 
tanical work.  If  any  part  of  it  is  really  more  edifying  and  better  exe- 
cuted tlian  another,  it  is  that  which  treats  of  the  Conifem,  and  in  whidi 
the  properties  of  the  pine,  the  fir,  and  the  larch,  botanical  as  well  at 
economical,  are  described  in  a  manner  superior  to  any  other  single  book 
on  the  subject. 


THE  REVENUE. 

ABSTRACT  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  tf  Great BriUMn^  m  ih$  QiNn«fi 
and  Yeare  ended  on  the  bUt  of  Julff  1836,  and  6th  qf  July 
the  Inereaee  and  Decrease  on  each  head  thereof. 
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UONTHLY  RETURNS  OF  CORN^  BUTCHER  MKAT^  WOOL. 


Th^  MONTHLY  RETURNS,  published  in  terma  of  9/A  Geo.  IV.  e.  60,  Aowinp  th$  Qwi^ 
Corriy  Grain,  Meal,  and  Flour  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  Month  ;  tke  Qm 
upon  which  dtUiea  have  been  paid  for  home-eoneumfftion,  during  iA«  eame  Momlk  ;  ami  tk§  f 
tUies  remaining  in  Warehouse  at  the  cloee  thereof:  from  6th  April  1836  to  bth  Jml^  1831 
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Jnne  5. 
Wheat, 
Badey, 
Cat*, 
Ryv, . 
*^» 
>• 

Totals,. 


TXPOBTCD. 


Frooi 

Foveisn 

Countrlei. 


Qn.    Bu. 

3>aao  4 

1    1 
1,63S    6 

2,882    0 
10,193    4 


18,529    7 


Rye, . 


BetD^ 
Totali,. 


May  5. 
Flour,  .    . 
Oatmeal,  . 

TotalR, . 


June  5. 

Flour,   .    . 

Oatmod,   . 

Totali, . 


July5  . 
Flour,    .    . 
Oatmeal,  . 

Totali,  . 


a838  6 

86  5 

I      6,728  0 

7»a67  1 

22,587  S 


From 
Brithh 


Biona. 


Qn.  Bu. 


0    2 


0    2 


Total. 


Qn.    Bu. 
3,820    4 
1    1 
1,632    6 

2.882    2 
10.103    4 


18,530    1 


46,228    1 


24,314  7 

4.674  4 

6,1G7  2 

15,813  1 

23,653  1 


74,622    7 


cwt  qr.  Ih 
21,050  U    0 


21,a'H)  0   0 


:2!).l:i2  3    4 


20,1^  0    4 


24,200  0  18 
30    4 


•  a 


4    0 


4    0 


■    • 


0    3 


0    3 


cwt.  qr.  lb 


124  1  24 


124  1  24 


8,858  6 

86  ft 

6,728  0 

7.071  1 

22,."»H7  5 


46,232    1 


24.314  7 

4.674  4 

6.167  2 

15,813  4 

23,653  1 


74,623    2 


cwt.  qr.  lb 
2I,05U  0    0 


CHABOBD  WITH  DUTY. 


From 

Foreign 

Countries. 


Qn.    Bu. 
6    5 
4    2 
72    6 

357    6 
60    0 


501    3 


7  0 

00  3 

97  1 

2,598  3 

12  4 


From 

Britkh 

PoMee* 

tloni. 


Qts.    Bu 
1,296  0 


■  • 

9    9 

0    2 

■ . 


1,295   2 


21.050  0   0 


2}>,2j7  0  if 


2!),257  1    0. 


24.293  U  22 


24.200  0  18 
30    4 


24,293  0  22 


2,775   3 


3  5 

9.413  4 

1,156  0 

14,800  4 


28,479    2 


cwt.  qr.  lb 
1  3  24 


614  5 


4    0 


618    5 


Total. 


Qn.     Bu. 
1,301    5 
4    S 
72   6 

358    0 
60    0 


1,796  5 


621  4 

00  3 

97  1 

2.6(12  3 

12  4 


575     1 


0    3 


575    4 


13  24 


10  2    1 


10  2    1 


0020 


0020 


cwt.  qr.  lb 
2,432  0  20 


2.432  0  20 


2,456  3   0 


2,456  3   0 


2.353  3   7 


3.394    0 


578  6 

9,413  4 

1,156  0 

14,860  7 


29,054    6 


cwt.  qr.  th 
8,434  0  16 


2,434  0  16 


2,467  1    1 


2,4671    1 


2.353  3   7 


2,353  3  27 


2,353397 


mBMAliriH«  ui  w, 


Fton 

F^OVEMB 

Countries 


Qn.    Bu. 

4W,1»2  0 

3B,9»1  1 

tl7.475  S 

1,484  3 

10,816  1 

I4»9a9  6 


773.806  ft 


407,880  4 

37*720  3 

223.112  1 

1,484  3 

16.096  1 

37,486  S 


813,788  « 


F^om 


tti^    Bb 

5m  4 


4I,8B« 


**?ri 


3i 

3 


Ml 


5185.87    1 
30,917    ft 


I 


1.484 
16,.<«1    4 
68,063    « 


851,889   9 


OWL  qr. 
183,3700   A 
76  894 


188,4463   1 


197t607  1  15 
76  894 


197.684  011 


44/W  0 


4ik7»   8 

9B    1 

80i  • 


.  ■ 


4X471  7 


II 

i 


9,101  3  q 


9il013  I  901 


197,886  0 13 
76994 


197,9018   7 


6b7MO  f 


6k74BO  a 


PRICES  of  BUTCHER.MEAT. 


Smithpibld, 
VwrStimeoflAVb. 

MORPBTH, 

P0r  Stone  q/ 14  lb. 

Edinburgh, 
PtrStontti/ 14  Jti, 

IVr  «MM 

o©ir,  ^ 

Date. 

B€«f. 

Mutton. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Beet          Mutton. 

Boat         UtMm 

1183^ 
May, 
June, 
July, 

7/6  @  m 

7/3        8 
7/         «/ 

a^0  @  f)/'6 
7,'9        8^9 
7/6        IV6 

7/9  @  H-O 
7/6       m 
7/0       m 

7.6  <B  9/ 
7/'9        B/9 
7/6        8/6 

^'6  @  7/6 
6/3       7/6 

e/      7/3 

6/9  @  7/9 
6/6       1/6 
6/         7/ 

0/6        7/3 

S'& 

PRICES  qf  Engliah  and  Scotch  WOOL. 

M^QUUi,  per  14  Ib^Merino,  Waihed,  28/^^3^;  In  Grcaae,  2t/6  @  27/.— SmiA 
^-wl0r,  Hogg,  2ti/(^a3/i  Ewe  and  Hogg,  Wm  W^Loeka,  1.V  (S  17^1  Meer,  11,« 
kK»TCH,  per  U  lb.— LeicMfer,  Hogg,  2^  (fd  26^6 :  Ewe  and  Wether.  21/  (Q  23,6.— Ewe. 
-w.te,  i"^  0$  2f  -"t  LaU,  "'aahed.  13  6 1^  J^i  Unwashed,  10/  C4  10/9;  Meer,  W 


^3^1  Unwadied,  10/ (d^  10/9 1 


Whit4,IV9 


9Mi 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  SIR 
JOHN  SINCLAIR,  BART.,  FOUNDER  AND  FIRST  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  &C.  &C.  &C. 

{Concluded  from  No.  34,  p.  149.) 

In  order  to  form  some  appropriate  idea  of  the  services  ren- 
dered to  Agriculture  in  all  its  branches  by  the  late  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  it  is  necessary,  as  we  remarked  at  the  commencement 
of  this  memoir,  to  look  back  to  the  state  in  which  he  found, 
and  then  at  that  in  which  he  left  it.  We  are  not  unaware, 
that  several  patriotic  individuals  made  great  exertions  during 
the  last  century  to  improve  the  produce,  and  promote  the  ma- 
nufactures^ of  Scotland ;  and  husbandry  has  ample  reason  to 
be  proud  of  her  Cockbum  of  Ormiston  ♦,  her  Hope  of  Ran- 

*  For  a  very  excellent  account  of  the  agricultural  improyements  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  by  John  Cockbum,  Esq.  of  Ormiston,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  New  Statistical  Account,  No.  viii.  p.  137-9. 

"  John,  the  celebrated  agriculturist,  was  bom  about  the  year  1685.  Dur« 
log  the  life  of  his  father  he  sat  as  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  Union  of  Scotland 
and  England.  He  afterwards  represented  the  county  of  Haddington  in  the 
British  Parliament,  and  was  continued  in  successive  Parliaments  firom  1707 
to  1741.  But  he  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  patriotic  and  benevolent 
exertions  to  promote  the  improvement  of  his  native  country. 

«  Scotland,  though  now  equally,  if  not  better  cultivated  than  England^  was 
at  that  time  far  behind  the  sister  kingdom.  Mr  Cockbum,  from  his  residence 
in  England,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  agricultural  improvements  that 
were  going  on  there.  He  was  anxious  to  introduce  them  into  Scotland,  and 
spared  no  labour  nor  expense  to  accomplish  an  object  so  desirable.  The  me* 
thod  he  employed  was  a  remarkable  one.  Leases  were  seldom  of  longer  du« 
ration  than  five  years,  and  proprietors  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  proper 
tenant!  to  cultivate  their  lands.    Mr  Cockbum*  with  a  view  to  encoumg* 
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keilor  *,  and  her  Craik  of  Arbigland, — not  to  mention  several 
other  names  of  kindred  distinction ;  but  the  general  diffusion 
of  this  taste  was  certainly  not  very  discernible  among  the  prac- 

his  tenants  to  greater  improvements,  granted  a  lease  of  thirty-eight  yean 
duration,  with  a  renewal  of  it  for  nineteen  years  more  at  the  expiry  of  that 
time,  and  so  on  from  nineteen  to  nineteen  years  in  all  time  coming,  upon 
their  laying  a  certain  sum  as  a  rent  or  grassum  at  the  end  of  every  nineteen 
years.  All  the  farms  in  the  barony  of  Ormiston  were  let  in  the  same  man- 
ner, with  some  slight  modifications.  Thus,  some  are  held  upon  a  tenure  of 
three  lives ;  in  which  case,  when  one  dies,  the  tenant  upon  renewing  it  is 
bound  to  pay  his  grassum.  If  he  do  not  renew  it,  and  one  of  the  two  re- 
maining lives  fail,  he  forfeits  his  lease.  An  attempt  was  made  at  one  time 
to  set  aside  those  leases,  but  it  did  not  succeed.  Some  of  them,byagreenMBt 
betwixt  the  tenants  and  landlord,  or  by  neglect  of  the  tenants  to  fulfil  the 
terms,  ran  out  and  reverted  to  the  i>roprietor.  About  two-thirds  of  the  ba- 
rony of  Ormiston,  however,  are  still  held  upon  those  leases. 

'^  At  the  time  the  leases  were  granted,  they  certainly  held  out  gnsat  en- 
couragement to  the  tenants  to  improve  their  lands  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
which  they  were  capable ;  but  they  were  highly  detrimental  to  the  proprie- 
tor, and  now  prevent  him  from  carrying  on  those  improvements  in  the  paridh 
to  which  otherwise  he  might  be  disposed.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  ai^ 
how  much  the  stimulus  thus  given  might  contribute  to  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  agriculture  of  Scotland  at  that  time." 

We  should  add,  that  he  erected  a  brewery  and  distillery  at  Ormistony  which 
were  carried  on  by  ]\Ir  Wight,  one  of  his  tenants.  He  obtained  premimna 
from  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  encouraging  the  culture  of  flax,  and  endowed 
a  school  for  teaching  young  girls  to  spin  linen  yam.  To  complete  the  pro- 
cess, he  established  a  bleachfield  at  Ormiston, — the  first  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  probably  the  second  in  Scotland ;  as,  before  1730,  fine  Hnens 
were  generally  sent  to  Haarlem  to  be  bleached  and  dressed. 

In  1732,  he  brought  Air  Gordon,  a  land-surveyor,  with  him  from  LondoDi 
and  upon  his  ])lau  laid  out  the  village  of  Ormiston  and  the  contiguous  ficld% 
which  are  all  still  beautifully  enclosed  with  thorn-hedges,  interspersed  with 
mcgestic  trees.  Hr  Cockbum  also  paid  great  attention  to  the  public  roadib 
and  by  his  example  in  laying  them  out  and  keeping  them  in  repair,  tended 
n  a  high  degree  to  influence  not  only  his  neighbourhood  but  the  country  fat 
general. 

In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Farmers*  Alogazine,  will  be  found  an  account  of 
a  society  of  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  farmers,  instituted  in  1736  by  Mr 
Cockbum,  for  discussing,  once  a  month,  the  most  interesting  subjects  rekting 
to  rural  and  political  economy. 

About  1741,  this  distinguished  patriot,  retiring  altogether  from  public  life» 
devoted  himself  to  the  improvements  of  his  patrimonial  estates  in  parUcuhri 
•nd  of  the  country  generally;  and  died  in  1747i  leaving  him  a  uame  which  is 
iiiii  'embalmed  in  the  grateful  recollection  of  the  barony  of  Ormiston. 

*^  The  Select  Transactions  of  the  Honourable  the  Society  of  Improvoniii 
I -'  ^owledge  of  Agricnltiitw  in  Scotland,**  were  printed  at  Edinburgh  im  174» 
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deal  farmers  of  the  country  till  the  concluding  ten  years  of  Ufa 
last  century.  In  Dickson's  Treatise,  as  well  as  in  several  oth^ 
works  systematically  dedicated  to  husbandry  as  a  science,  we 
find  a  vast  fund  of  admirable  observation ;  but  it  is  astonishing 
how  little  such  books  influenced  the  management  of  the  prac- 
deal  agriculturist,*— who,  following  the  example  of  his  fore- 
fathers^ continued,  in  spite  of  lecture  or  lesson,  to  plod  round 
in  the  same  circle  of  contented  and  unambitious  routine.  In 
this  point  of  view,  the  information  collected  by  the  exertions 
of  Sir  John  Sinclair  in  the  Statistical  Account,  were  of  incal- 
culable value.  The  various  plans  suggested  by  circumstances 
and  situations,  as  well  as  by  the  exertions  of  individuals  in  par- 
ticular districts,  were  at  once  brought  before  the  public  ;  and 
thus  a  communication  opened  up,  and  a  spirit  of  emulation  ex- 
cited, which  brought  the  diflerent  sections  of  the  country,  as  it 
were,  into  more  immediate  contact.  In  fact,  the  work  operated, 
intellectually  speaking,  much  in  the  same  way  as,  in  a  physical 
point  of  view,  the  laying  open  new  lines  of  road,  and  the  im- 

under  the  superintendence  of  Mr  Maxwell  of  Arlcland,  one  of  its  members. 
nis  gentlemtn,  after  eulogudng  some  of  the  nobilitj  and  gentry  distinguish- 
ed for  their  agricultural  zeal,  thus  introduces  Mr  Hope : — 

^  I  cannot,  without  great  injustice,  omit  to  remarlc,  and  I  believe  you.  will 
all  join  me,  that  it  has  been  much  owing  to  Mr  Hope  of  Rankeilor,  your 
preses,  that  the  society  was  entered  into,  and  that  the  spirit  of  it  rose  so  high, 
and  hath  been  so  long  supported.  His  love  to  his  country  hath  discovered 
ilaelf  remairkably ;  for  the  has  employed  bis  money,  without  public  encou- 
.ngement,  his  time,  and  prime  years,  to  push  husbaadry  and  manufactures 
forward,  and  preferred  the  public  good  to  his  private  advantage. 

''  This  valuable  gentleman,  who  studied  agriculture  in  England,  France, 
Flanders,  Holland,  and  other  countries,  and  who  has  been  instructing  others 
in  tlie  knowledge  of  it,  for  a  continued  tract  of  more  than  twenty  years,  hath, 
finr  an  example,  evidently  testified,  upon  a  lease  from  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
what  profit  and  what  pleasure,  an  improvement,  prudently  designed  and 
carefully  executed,  may  afford.  There,  where  there  was  once  a  morass  called 
SiraUon*8  Loch,  he  has  raised  beautiful  hedges  and  trees,  made  rich  meadows 
«Bd  pleasant  walks,  where  gentlemen  and  ladies  resort ;  and  all  around,  in 
imitstion  of  what  he  hath  done^  the  power  or  preralency  of  his  example  ap. 
pears.  At  this  plaf^,  now  called  Hope  Park«  you  ordinarily  meet  in  a  society 
way ;  that,  having  the  pleasant  prospect,  and  the  encouraging  precedent  in 
view,  your  zeal  to  promote  agriculture  may  be  the  more  excited." — DedieO' 
Hon,  p.  vU^viiL 

Bcades  a  varieiy  oi  yahisble  papers  strictly  on  husbandry,  the  Select 
Transactions  contaia  a  great  deal  of  useful  tnfiarmatioa  rcjgardingthefiflherias 
and  the  linen  manufacture  of  Scotland. 

s3 
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provement  of  old  ones,  can  be  shewn  to  do  in  extending  the 
resources  of  a  nation.  The  operations  of  the  Society  for  the 
improvement  of  British  wool,  and  the  transportation  of  the 
Cheviot  breed  of  sheep  into  the  more  northern  countiesy  have 
also  been  of  incalculable  value  to  the  stock-farmer. 

In  connection  with  these  general  matters,  we  may  add,  that 
the  first  periodical  devoted  to  agriculture,  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  was  that  conducted  by  Houghton,  in  the  reign  of 
James  II.  It  was  published  twice  a  week,  and  was  continued 
down  to  that  of  Queen  Anne,  with  only  some  slight  interrup- 
tions as  to  the  regularity  of  its  appearance.  Early  in  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  the  MusiBum  Rtisticum^  and  the  sheets  under 
the  title  of  De  Re  Rustica^  were  successively  attempted,  but 
severally  failed,  as  much,  perhaps,  from  want  of  intrinsic  merit 
as  of  public  patronage.  At  different  intervals,  Dr  Hunter 
brought  out  the  four  volumes  of  his  ^^  Georgical  EssayB,"^— 
many  of  which  are  full  of  useful  hints  and  practical  observa- 
tions. He  contributed  largely  to  the  work  himself,  and  he 
commanded  the  assistance  of  a  variety  of  other  correspondentSi 
When  the  publication  of  these  essays  was  discontinued,  Mr 
Arthur  Young,  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Whyn  Baker,  the 
Dublin  Socicty^s  experimenter  in  husbandry,  made  proposak 
to  several  respectable  booksellers  for  the  commencement  of  a 
regular  periodical  devoted  to  agricultural  subjects.  But,  al- 
though both  generously  offered  their  services  gratuitou8ly,<-^tlie 
former  as  a  contributor,  and  the  latter  as  editor,— -their  nego- 
ciations  were  unsuccessful. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  termination  of  the  American  war, 
and  when  the  public  mind  was  more  prepared  for  the  conaide- 
ration  of  such  subjects,  that  Mr  Young,  in  1782,  commenced 
the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  which,  continuing  to  appear  at  re- 
gular monthly  intervals  for  a  series  of  years,  constituted  during 
these  tlie  principal  chaimel  through  which  the  prospects  and 
improvements  of  husbandry  were  made  known  to  the  public.  - 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  exertions 

of  Sir  John  Sinclair  had  rendered  him  so  conspicuous  as  well 

>broad  as  at  home,^ie  had  shewn  such  a  splendid  example, 

lot  only  in  tlie  improvement  of  his  |)atrimonial  estateai,  and  in 

i**^  management  of  his  native  county,  but  in  hia  more  oompre- 
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hensive  efforts  for  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  in  almost  all 
her  relations  of  manufactures  and  commerce, — that  he  stood 
forth  as  the  undisputed  head,  and  the  acknowledged  champion, 
of  the  agricultural  section  of  the  community.     Away  from  all 
jealous  prejudices,  and  away  from  all  political  or  party  feeling, 
— ^known  only  through  the  report  of  his  gigantic  exertions,  and 
seen  only  through  the  medium  of  his  acknowledged  publica* 
tions,-^ —  the  reputation  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  soon  became  tho- 
roughly  European.     Almost  all  the  scientific  societies  on  the 
Continent  were  proud  to  enrol  him  among  their  members,  and 
in  the  agricultural  works  of  France  we  find  him  designated 
as  "  Le  Premier  Agronome  deTEuropei^ — '*  Le  Patriarche  de 
TAgrictdture  Anglmse^ — "  Le  grand  Pretre  de  Ceres ^^ — and 
"  Le  Heros  de  TEconomie  Rurdk^    That  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture owed  its  origin  to  him,  and  to  him  alone,  is  a  fact 
which  will  not  be  disputed,  and  in  the  very  charter  of  its  crea- 
tion he  was  nominated  by  his  Sovereign  to  preside  over  its  de- 
liberations. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  to  learn  that  Sir  John  Sinclair 
came  to  reside  at  Edinburgh,  soon  after  his  second  marriage  in 
1786.  He  lived  at  first  in  the  Canongate,  at  that  time  still  a 
fashionable  place  of  resort,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Char- 
lotte Square,  where  his  family  remained  till  1814.  Sir  John 
himself  went  regularly  to  attend  his  duty  in  Parliament,  and 
during  its  recess  annually  visited  his  estates  in  Caithness. 

In  1814  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Hare  Common,  near 
London,  where  he  purchased  a  viUa,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Ormby  Lodge,  and  at  which  some  of  his  financial  and  agri- 
cultural pamphlets  are  dated ;  but,  before  the  expiry  of  the 
same  year,  he  agaiii  sold  it,  and,  returning  to  Edinburgh,  per- 
manently fixed  his  residence  in  George  Street.  He  continued, 
however,  to  make  frequent  excursions  to  London,  and  visited 
the  metropolis  for  the  last  time  in  1835,  having  remained  there 
from  May  till  September.  He  paid  Caithness  his  farewell  visit 
in  1830,  leaving  that  county  in  a  very  different  state  from  that 
in  which  he  found  it,  when  succeeding  to  the  estates  of  his  an- 
cestors. 

While  reverting  to  the  evening  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's  life, 
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the  writer  of  this  Memoir  niav  be  allowed  to  mention  the  dr- 
cunistancc  of  his  having  been  honoured  with  his  correspondentt 
in  1832, — a  period  when  the  appearance  of  Asiatic  Cholen 
among  iis,  carried  alann  and  dismay  through  every  province  of 
the  British  empire.  The  opinion  of  the  medical  world  was 
then,  as  it  still  continues  to  be,  completely  diWded  both  as  to 
the  causes  and  the  treatment  of  that  disease,  while  a  hundred  pens 
were  at  work  to  prove  that  a  hundred  theories  were  true.  Such 
an  occurrence  was  of  too  great  national  im{X)rtance  for  Sir  John 
to  remain  an  idle  spectator ;  and,  with  his  accustomed  alacrity, 
he  circulated  a  pamphlet  ^^  On  the  Means  of  preventing  the 
extension  of  Cholera.'^  In  this  brochure  he  first  considered  the 
question  whether  the  disease  was  likely  to  be  localized  in  this 
country,  and  what  were  the  best  means  for  eflTectually  keeping 
it  under,  or  totally  extir])ating  it.  He  then  enters  on  the  phms 
for  restoring  the  fluidity  of  the  circulating  mass,  and  for  re- 
placing  those  saline  substances,  in  which  the  blood  of  those  I»- 
l)()uring  under  Asiatic  Cholera  is  siiid  to  be  deficient ;  and  he 
concludes  with  offering  some  hints  for  preventing  the  appear- 
ance of  tlie  disease,  or  mitigating  its  ravages. 

Proceeding  on  the  re]iorts  made  by  j\Ir  Searle  to  the  Conseil 
de  Medecine  at  Moscow,  by  Dr  Stevens  of  London,  as  to  what 
has  l)een  termed  ^*^  the  saline  treatment  of  cholera,^  as  also  on 
the  plan  of  injecting  the  nonnal  salts  of  the  blood  dissolved  in 
topid  water,  as  first  suggested  by  Dr  0'*Shaughnessy,  and  after- 
wards practised  by  Dr  ].atta  of  Leith, — Sir  John  was  thence 
fondly  induced  to  believe,  that  there  was  a  probability  of  the 
disease  I)eing  prevented,  if  the  blood  could  be  kept  in  a  healthy 
state,  by  supplying  the  system  with  saline  matter,— which  ndght 
l)e  taken  in  more  than  the  usual  quantity  with  the  food. 

A  copy  of  these  hints  was  receivetl  by  the  writer  along  with 
the  foUo^ring  note. 

^'  Sir  John  Sinclair  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr  Moir, 
nth  the  copy  of  a  pajKn*  he  has  sketched  out  ^  on  the  Cholera,* 
-n  which  he  should  be  glad  to  be  favouretl  with  any  remarks, 
-p^';h  may  iK'cur  to  him  on  its  ])erusal. 

It  is  certainly  desirable  that  all  goixl  men  should  combine 


m 

to  aimt  the  ptngiea  of  a  malady,  which  hat  oommitted  such 
jnLxmgcB  amid  the  human  race,  and  from  which  hardly  any  part 
of  the  globe  is  now  exempted. 
**  MKi.Tii.t.a  Hoossy  PomTOBKixo, 

Having*  as  the  results  of  a  too  extensive  and  unfortunate  ex- 
perience, communicated  these  to  the  public  in  two  separate 
pamphlets,  the  first  entitled,  *•  Practical  Observations  on  Ma- 
lignant Cholera,'^  and  the  other,  *•  Proofs  of  the  Contagion*  of 
that  disease,  the  writer,  in  answer  to  Sir  John,  referred  him  to 
the  opinions  expressed  in  these,  to  which  he  added  some  addi- 
tional facts  and  observations  corroborative  of  them,  which  had 
subsequently  occurred  to  him, — l>elie\-ing  then,  as  he  does  still, 
that  the  predisposing  cause  of  malignant  cholera  will  be  found 
in  nervous  exhaustion,  whether  produced  by  intemperate  har- 

bils.  bv  scantv  nutrition,  or  bv  a  natural  delicacv  of  constitu- 

«  ■  •  * 

tion.  and  that,  although  its  remote  cause  is  still  in  a  great  mea- 
sure hidden  from  us,  the  disease  appears  to  be  solely  communi- 
cated by  human  contagion.  To  this  letter  Sir  John  returned 
the  following  answer. 

**  Sir  J<din  Sinclair  prea^its  his  compliments  to  Mr  Moir. 
Was  favoured  with  his  valuable  communication,  which  he  will 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  deliberately  considering.  In  the 
interim.  Sir  John  would  be  glad  (if  any  opportunity  should  pre- 
sent itself)  that  Mr  Moir  would  try  the  effect  <^  water  purified 
by  being  filtrated  through  charcxMd  (as  liquid  food  to  those  who 
had  contracted  the  disease),  and  would  endeavour  to'  ascertain 
how  far  a  deficiency  of  saline  matter  in  the  Uood  gave  the  frame 
a  predisposition  to  receive  infection,  when  by  any  circumstance 
it  came  within  what  may  be  called  the  •  vortex  of  eotitagion.' 

^  POftTOBELLO.  AvfmM  15.  ISIS."" 

To  the  printed  paper  on  diolenu  Sir  John  also  added,  in  the 
eopv  before  us.  some  manuscript  queries  relative  to  the  conta- 
gious characteristics  of  the  disease.*     In  reference  to  the  same 

*  A  curious  anecdote,  corrobontive  of  Sir  John  Siaclftir^  funnimi  hat 
been,  within  the  last  few  weekly  g"^  the  raoad  of  the  Befrspa|Mnu  It  la* 
Uoes  to  the  cuie  of  two  cases  of  cfaokiai,  br  immenioB  in  water  from  tht 
ihi  inial  springs  ef  Carfabad. 
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important  and  interesting  subject.  Sir  John,  at  this  period, 
ried  on  a  correspondence  with  various  medical  authors  in  difiiar* 
ent  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  same  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  which  had  animated  die 
youth  and  maturity  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Ufe,  continued  uvm- 
bated  to  its  close.  Down  to  a  few  days  of  his  departure  from 
among  us,  he  pursued  his  favourite  plans  and  schemes  for  the 
amelioration  of  human  society,  kept  up  his  correspondence  with 
the  numerous  circle  of  his  European  acquaintance,  and  enjoyed 
the  social  intercourse  of  the  wise  and  good.  Although  no  doubt 
naturally  attached  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  other  yearsi 
yet  was  he  no  mere  laudator  temporis  acti^  and  he  kept  his 
heart  green  for  the  reception  of  new  feelings.  He  interested 
himself  most  warmly  on  the  extension  of  intercourse  by  nSL 
ways  and  by  steam;  and  years  ago  projected  plans,  whidi, 
though  deemed  a  little  extravagant  at  the  time,  are  neverth^ 
less,  at  the  present  moment,  in  the  act  of  being  carried  forward 
to  completion.  In  liis  royal  correspondence,  we  pass  from  the 
Smperor  Joseph  of  Austria  down  to  King  William  the  Fourth 
of  England ; — ^in  his  military,  from  Marshal  Romanzoff  of  the 
Ukraine  down  to  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;— in 
his  naval,  from  Lords  Keppel  and  Howe  down  to  Duncan  and 
Nelson ;— in  his  political,  from  Lord  North  down  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry; — ^in  his  clerical,  from  Bishop  Watson 
and  Dr  Price  down  to  Dr  Chalmers  and  Sir  Harry  Moncrieff; 
— in  his  statistical,  from  Dr  Guthrie  down  to  John  Pinkerton; 
— in  his  agricultural,  from  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  down  to 
Mr  Oliver  of  Lcx;hend ; — and  in  his  literary,  we  find  a  succes* 
sion  of  brilliant  names,  from  Robertson,  Smith,  and  Blair, 
down  to  Scott,  Wilson,  and  PoUok.*     Indeed,  in  the  succes- 

•  Sir  John  Sinclair's  conduct,  with  regard  to  Robert  Pollok,  was  quite  to 
'^ordance  with  his  usual  zeal  for  all  that  was  praise-worthy  or  ei^ceUent. 
ieing  much  struck  with  "  The  Course  of  Time,»'  he  sought  out  the  author^ 
^<*^uaintance,  and  finding  him  in  extremely  delicate  health,  made  appUcatioB 
' .  a  clerical  situation  in  India  for  him,  as  a  probable  means  of  lengtheniog 
its  life.  As  is  well  known,  poor  PoUok  only  survived  the  publication  of  his 
mmortal  work  for  a  few  months,  having  died  at  Southampton,  while  pw- 
-^ing  on  an  intended  journey  to  the  Continent. 

•'s*r  r  -i^^r  of  this  notice  has  great  pleasure  in  reflecting  on  the  dream- 
.,   It,  ipMn*   i^d  the  MS.  of  "  The  Course  of  Time"  aubmitted  to 
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Am  of  letters,  which  make  up  the  two  large  yolumes  of  his  pub- 
lished correspondence,  and  which  we  understand  are  but  a  mere 
sample  of  the  huge  mass  which  has  been  kept  private,  the  great 
names  which  have  for  the  last  sixty  years  illustrated  the  pages 
of  the  world^s  history,  pass,  as  it  were,  in  phantasmagorial  pro- 
cession before  us.  From  these  we  see  at  once,  that,  although 
warmly  and  patriotically  attached  to  his  native,  country,  the 
philanthropy  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  embraced  the  whole  human 
race,  and  that,  however  separated  by  temporary  political  dif- 
ferences, mankind  were  but  a  more  extended  brotherhood. 

In  the  preceding  sections  of  this  memoir,  we  have  endeavour-^ 
ed,  however  imperfectly  we  may  have  succeeded,  to  give  an 
outline  of  the  services,  which  the  late  Sir  John  Sinclair  has 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  science  and  literature, — and,  in  a 
more  especial  manner,  to  the  cause  of  agriculture,  which  ever 
appeared,  during  a  career  as  laborious  as  it  was  extended,  to 
form  the  main  study  and  occupation  of  his  life.  From  the  ac- 
cumulation of  materials,  and  the  long  space  in  mere  relation  to 
time,  which  had  to  be  gone  over — the  public  course  of  Sir  John 
having  commenced  as  far  back  as  1775— it  has  been  found  im- 
possible, without  positively  overlooking  many  prominent  features 
of  the  subject,  to  be  more  brief  and  sketchy  than  we  have  endea- 
voured to  be.  j  This,  however,  we  feel  assured  of,  that  every  reader 
of  this  Journal  will  agree  with  us  in  allowing  that  we  have  not 
wasted  time  on  an  unworthy  subject,  and  that  few,  perhaps  no 
man  that  ever  existed,  ever  more  sincerely  and  unweariedly  de- 
voted themselves,  from  youth  to  age,  to  the  great  cause  of 
humanity,  than  he  did,  whose  recent  loss  Scotland  may  well 
deplore. 

hiniy  bj  his  inestimable  friend  the  late  Mr  Blackwood ;  and  of  his  having  re- 
commended its  publication  to  that  discriminating  patron  of  genius.  He  was 
not  at  the  time  at  all  aware  who  the  author  was,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed ;  but  remembers  being  struck  with  the 
three  first  Books  being  written  in  a  male,  the  others  in  a  female  hand. 

The  work  was  successful  almost  beyond  all  precedent,— scarcely  excepting 
the  works  of  Scott  and  Bjron,  or  the  Lallah  Rookh  of  Moore ;  and  it  is  need- 
less to  add,  that  Mr  Bhickwood,  with  his  accustomed  generosity  and  right 
feeling,  made  the  family  of  Mr  FoUok  ample  participators  in  the  profits  of  its 
popularity.  We  believe  that  almost  the  last,  if  not  the  very  last,  act  of  BIr 
Blackwood's  literary  life,  was  the  paying  over  a  handsome  sum  to  the  relatives 
of  the  author,  for  the  copyright  of  '*  The  Course  of  Time.** 
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We  have  seen  that,  from  1780,  when  he  was  elected  lepie* 
sentative  in  Parliament  for  his  native  county  of  Caithness,  he 
remained  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  period  of 
more  than  thirty  years ;  during  the  whole  of  which  time,  with- 
out holding  any  situation  of  pecuniary  emolument,  he  conti- 
nued, under  a  succession  of  administrations,  most  patriotically 
to  devote  almost  all  his  time,  and  the  whole  energies  of  his 
mind,  to  the  public  service.  So  early  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  American  War,  we  find  him  writing  on  the  state  of  oar 
Finances,  and  dispelling  the  fears  of  bankruptcy  that  then 
hung  over  the  nation,  fostered  by  the  desponding  speculations 
of  Dr  Price  and  Lord  Stair, — ^his  history  of  the  Public  Reve- 
nue of  the  British  Empire  followed, — and  in  1793,  Mr  Fitt^ 
at  his  suggestion,  brought  in  his  proposal  for  the  issue  of  Ex- 
chequer Bills — a  measure  of  the  greatest  national  impartanoe 
at  the  period,  and  without  whose  adoption  it  is  difficult  to  sup* 
pose,  either  how  commercial  distress  could  have  been  rdieved, 
or  national  confidence  restored. 

Pa.ssing  from  his  parliamentary  career,  and  from  his  finanHftl 
investigations,  we  find  that  these— enough  to  have  engrossed 
the  whole  time  and  attention  of  an  ordinary  man— formed  but 
a  tithe  of  the  toil  to  which  the  mind  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  volun* 
tarily  subjected  itself.  In  1790  he  had  commenced  his  statis- 
tical inquiries ;  and,  after  an  uncompromising  struggle  with  the 
most  formidable  difficulties,  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  he 
brought  out  the  results  of  his  correspondence  with  upwards  of 
1000  clergymen,  in  a  work  comprised  in  twenty-one  octavo  vo- 
lumes,— which  had  no  parallel  in  the  past  history  of  the 
world^s  literature,  and  which  has  served  as  the  model  for  eveiy 
thing  that  has  since  been  accomplished  in  the  same  way.  In 
fact,  we  may  defy  contradiction  when  we  say,  that  Scotland 
cannot  at  this  moment  boast  a  prouder  monument  of  the  gene- 
ral talents  and  acquirements  of  her  church  and  children,  than 
las  been  collected  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  Sir  John  Sin^ 
iaiT*    We  have  also  seen  that  he  terminated  his  labours  in 

*  We  cannot  resist  the  lemptatiou  of  here  quoting  a  pangnph  of  a  IstllC 
ront  c^eneral  Washington,  dated  15th  March  1793 :— .*<  I  cannot  butaxpiMi 
ii^»«af  highljr  pleased  with  the  undertaking  in  which  you  are  engaged  (tint  of 
.iMi-:n(   m  *hr  Stutistical  Account  of  Scot]»nd),  and  give  my  heat  wUbas  §m 
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thifl  btranch  of  pditical  researdi^  by  condensing  into  one  vo- 
lume the  principd  results  obtained  througbout  the  whole;  and 
his  analysis  of  the  great  work  will  long  remain  a  tokea  at  once 
of  his  research  and  of  his  acumen.* 

With  regard  to  Agriculture  we  have  before  said,  that  per« 
baps  no  man  who  ever  lived  has  done  more^  or  in  such  a  varie- 
ty of  ways,  for  the  advancement  of  a  knowledge  so  necessary 
to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  great  family  of  mankind. 
The  subject  seems,  for  balf  a  century,  to  have  been  almost  al- 
ways uppermost  in  his  mind,  in  relation  to  some  particular 
branch  of  its  bearings ;  and  he  spared  no  expense,  no  bodily  fa- 
tigue, and  no  mental  exertion,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind, by  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  earth'^s  surface,  and 
raising  what  had  hitherto  been,  among  all  nations  of  the  world, 
whether  ancient  or  modem,  but  an  imperfectly  understood,  and 
consequently  an  imperfectly  practised  art,  to  the  dignity  of  a 
science,  regulated  by  ascertained  laws,  and  grounded  upon  fix- 
its  success.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  when  enlightened  men  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  so  minutelj  into  the  state  of  sodetj,  as  jour  inquiries 
seem  to  ga,  it  must  result  in  greatly  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  people, 
promoting  the  interests  of  d^il  society,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind  at  large> 
These  are  objects  truly  worthy  the  attention  of  a  great  mind,  and  ev^ery 
friend  to  the  human  race  must  readily  lend  his  aid  towards  their  accomplish- 
ment." 

■  From  the  following  extract  from  the  American  Farmer,  a  work  printed 
at  Baltimore  (1820),  it  will  be  seen  in  what  degree  of  estimation  our  Trans- 
atlantic  brethren  held  the  agricultural  exertions  of  Sir  John  Sinclair. 

^<  The  North  British  Baronet,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  has  made  us  rejoice  in 
America,  that  we  are  masters  of  the  language  in  which  he  delivered  to  the 
world  his  inestimable  and  immense  collections  of  agricultural  literature.  Had 
his  been  a  foreign  tongue,  we  should  not  have  expected  to  have  seen  a  trans- 
lation of  them  ;  and  the  vast  body  of  simple  and  precious  truths — truths  in 
imct,  and  truths  in  reason— with  which  his  extensive  works  are  filled,  would 
have  remained  to  the  many  in  America  unknown  secrets.  He  has  taught  us 
by  the  happiest  examples,  and  the  most  effectual  means,  how  to  examine,  and 
how  to  make  a  perfect  exposition  of  the  agriculture  of  a  country,  from  the 
scale  of  a  kingdom  and  a  province,  down  to  a  county,  a  hundred,  a  tithing,  or 
a  township.  He  has  drawn,  by  innumerable  traits,  so  perfect  a  landed  pic- 
trnre  of  Great  Britain,  that  no  traveller  of  any  nation,  iiowever  fiuniliar  with, 
the  English  tongue,  can  ever  hope  to  obtain  such  a  knowledge  of  the  kingdom 
by  his  own  senses.  He  has  a  title  also  to  our  gratitude,  from  the  generous 
views  he  has  frequently  taken  of  the  colossal  stature  and  natural  capadties 
of  oor  landed  intefMU" 
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ed  principles.  Surely  the  man  who  has  been  so  mainly  instru- 
mental in  doing  this,  must  ever  continue  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  great  benefactors  of  his  species.  His  fame  is  above  that 
of  the  Greek  and  of  the  Roman,  for  it  is  confined  to  no  time, 
and  it  is  limited  by  the  bounds  of  no  particular  country.  In- 
deed, we  doubt  if,  in  looking  over  the  biographical  annals  of 
our  own  or  other  nations,  any  individual  can  be  found  who 
has  more  distinguished  himself  in  so  many  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  or  who  has  left  behind  a  greater  mass  of  informa- 
tion on  subjects  vitally  important  to  the  prosperity  of  the  hu- 
man race.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  and  truly,  that,  **  though 
not  actually  engaged  in  the  conflicts  of  war,  yet  he  raised  and 
commanded  considerable  bodies  of  men,  who  were  of  the  great- 
est service  to  his  country,  in  the  dreadful  war  carried  cm  for 
so  long  a  period,  with  the  Republican  and  Imperial  Govern- 
ments of  France ;  while  these  corps,  owing  to  the  excellent 
system  of  management  he  had  adopted,  were  distinguished  ibr 
an  almost  unprecedented  state  of  health,  and  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  their  conduct ;  and  that,  though  not  a  sailor,  yet  he  de* 
fended  the  naval  power  and  character  of  his  country  with  al- 
most unprecedented  ability,  when  they  w^ere  depreciated  in  par- 
liament by  a  British  seaman ;  while  his  exertions  greatly  tend- 
ed to  raise  that  spirit  in  the  navy,  which  afterwards  produced 
such  astonishing  results.'" 

However  strange  it  may  appear,  yet  the  history  of  human 

society  in  all  ages  and  nations  bears  evidence  to  the  fact,  that 

the  improvements  in  all  those  acts  of  life  which  dignify  and 

adorn  mankind,  generally  depend  less  on  any  regular  or  natural 

tendency  in  the  progress  of  districts,  or  even  countries  to  re^ 

finement,  than  on  the  gigantic  exertions  of  individual  mind% 

who,  from  time  to  time,  seem  raised  up  by  Providence  to  shew 

not  only  what  the  short  span  of  a  single  life  is  capable  of 

achieving,  but  to  stand  forth  as  a  beacon  to  direct  the  labours 

4nd  stimulate  the  activity  of  others.    Beginning  with  the  intro- 

(uction  of  agricultural  improvements  into  the  remote  districts, 

vhere  his  patrimonial  estates  were  situated,  the  influence  of  his 

*xample  soon  made  itself  felt  to  the  extremities  of  the  county, 

'^ence  his  sphere  of  action  widened,  pervading  Scotland  from 

-o*"  So»'«r1nry  to  the  other;    and,  while  presiding   over  the 
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Board  of  Agriculture,  a  spirit  of  improvement  was  excited, 
which  shewed  itsdf  not  only  throughout  the  British  dominions, 
but  in  every  country  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  World. 

When  we  look  back  to  the  enterprize  of  that  mind  which, 
with  undaunted  courage,  entered  upon  the  great  fields  of  the 
Statistical  Account,  the  History  of  Finance,  the  County  Re- 
ports, the  Code  of  Health,  and  other  tasks  of  collateral  magni- 
tude, and  that,  with  unwearied  perseverance,  toiled  on  to  their 
completion,  calling  in  the  assistance  alike  of  books  and  men  to 
its  aid,  our  astonishment  keeps  pace  with  our  admiration.  Sir 
John  Sinclair  was,  moreover,  during  all  this  period  a  public 
man,  at  one  time  attending  his  duties  in  Parliament,  and  at 
another  commanding  troops.  We  now  see  him  presiding  over 
the  National  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  now  planning  improve* 
ments  in  his  native  county.  We  find  him  alive  to  every  disco- 
very in  art  and  science,  patronizing  neglected  merit,  and  hail- 
ing the  aspirant  after  literary  renown  into  the  field  of  fame. 
Yet  we  will  be  told  by  some,  that  Sir  John  Sinclair  had  his 
foibles — and  so  he  had — and  so  has  the  sun  his  spots ;  but, 
after  surveying  his  public  career,  after  looking  at  the  mass  of 
knowledge,  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  posterity,  it  would  be 
vain  to  dispute  his  claim  to  a  station  among  the  leading  men  of 
his  age  and  country.  Year  after  year,  as  time  rolls  on,  that  fact 
will  become  more  and  more  apparent.  Many  of  his  hints,  not  yet 
acted  on,  will  be  then  found  asefiicient  in  practice,  as  others  which 
has  been  already  proved  by  the  test  of  experience ;  many  of  his 
speculations  for  the  public  good,  for  whicli  due  credit  has  not 
yet  been  assigned  to  their  originator,  will  then  be  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged. The  testimony  of  other  nations  will  be  gradually 
accumulating  to  swell  the  mass  of  his  well  earned  reputation ; 
and  the  foreigner,  visiting  the  Scottish  metropolis,  will  seek  out 
the  spot  where  the  ashes  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  repose.  And  it 
is  but  just  that  this  should  be.  The  man,  who  devotes  all  his 
time  and  all  his  energies  to  the  purposes  of  personal  aggrandize- 
ment and  selfish  ambition,  reaps  the  harvest  in  bis  own  day ; 
but  it  is  reserved  for  the  loftier  mind  to  look  far  beyond  the 
sphere  of  current  gossip,  or  even  cotemporary  fame,  and,  if  it 
pursues  any  end  at  all  beyond  the  primary  one  of  benefiting 
mankind,  aiid  raising  the  human  race  in  the  scale  of  being,  a 
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satisfaction  may  sometiines  arise  from  the  cherished  thou|^ 
that  posterity  is  almost  always  just,  and  that  the  reputatioo 
partly  denied  to  the  man  will  be  wholly  paid  to  his  memory. 

On  the  15th  of  December  1835,  Sir  John  Sinclair  was  seized 
with  his  last  illness.  On  the  previous  day  he  had  taken  a  long 
drive,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  much  the  conversation  of  a  &w 
friends  who  dined  with  him.  Professor  Forbes  and  Staffa  were 
of  the  number. 

Having  passed  an  uncomfortable  and  sleepless  night,  he  was, 
next  morning,  found  by  his  servant  in  a  state  of  great  exhant 
tion.  Dr  Abercrombie  and  Mr  Hamilton  Bell  were  almost  im- 
mediately in  attendance.  He  was  free  from  pain,  he  could  not 
be  said  to  be  labouring  under  any  speci6c  disease,  and  his  mind 
was  perfectly  collected ;  but  stimulants  were  found  quite  in* 
effectual,  either  in  reviving  his  strength^  or  in  restoring  the  tone 
of  the  pulse.  In  this  state  Sir  John  lingered  for  some  day% 
aware  of  his  situation,  and  contemplating  his  approaching  end 
with  Christian  fortitude  and  resignation.  On  the  Slst,  being 
seized  with  an  affection  of  the  heart,  a  state  of  asphyxia  came 
on,  from  which  he  could  not  be  recovered ;  but  so  tranquilly 
passed  his  spirit  away  to  his  Saviour  and  his  God,  that  it  is  im* 
possible  to  say  at  what  precise  moment  he  expired.  Full  of  years 
and  honour,  his  death  was  in  happy  conformity  with  a  life  wpeat 
in  doing  good,  and  from  youth  to  old  age  ardently  devoted  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  human  race. 

It  were  superfluous  to  add,  that  the  death  of  this  great  and 
good  man  has  been  regarded  as  a  national  calamity ;  and  at  the 
meeting  of  tlie  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  held  on  the  day 
after  that  melancholy  event.  Councillor  Robertson  proposed^ 
and  the  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  upon,  ^^  to  enteac  on  the 
City  Records  tlie  regret  of  the  Council  for  the  death  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  and  their  respect  for  his  memory ;  and  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  public  funeral,  the  Council  resolve  to  attend.^ 

From  the  circumstance  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  holding  no  ofli* 

jial  situation  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  it  was  resolved  by  his 

*<»mily  that  the  funeral  should  be  strictly  private ;  and,  from  the 

circle  of  his  friends  being  so  extensive,  it  was  deemed  necessary 

Hat  only  relatives  should  attend.     This  resolution,  howerar^  it 

viis  found  m  ^wnssible.  *vithout  literally  repelling  the  most  ge* 
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nerous  and  unsolicited  tokens  of  reverential  regard,  strictly  to 
carry  ioto  effect.  The  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,  desirous  of  doing  honour  to  the  remains  of  one  of  its 
original  members,  and  most  indefatigable  and  distinguished 
supporters,  proflFered  the  at^aKlance  of  a  deputation,  consisting 
of  the  six  senior  Directors  and  the  Office-bearers.  This  was  as  it 
should  be ;  and  this  mark  of  honourable  attention  was  of  pecu- 
liar value,  emanating  from  an  institution  national  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  the  success  of  which  Sir  John  had  so  much  at  heart* 
Being  deemed  not  incompatible  with  the  previous  arrangements, 
this  honour  was  cordially  accepted ;  and,  on  the  night  before  the 
funeral,  the  Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh  ex« 
pressed  their  wish  to  meet  the  procession  in  their  official  robes 
at  the  gate  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  thence  accompany  it  to 
the  place  of  interment.  Of  this  highly  gratifying  and  most 
unusual  distinction  the  family  also  gratefully  availed  them- 
selves. The  princes  of  Scotland  slumber  around  him  in  his 
final  resting-place ;  but,  since  the  sceptre  departed  from  Holy* 
rood,  the  dust  of  a  more  distinguished  patriot  has  not  been 
commingled  with  theirs. 

In  person  Sir  John  Sinclair  was  tall  and  spare  ;  and  even  in 
his  advanced  years  he  was  remarkable  for  the  elasticity  of  his 
gait,  and  erect  carriage.  From  his  characteristic  orderly  habits, 
he  was  exceedingly  neat  in  his  dress,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  in  youth  distinguished  for  his  manly  beauty.  In  the  private 
walks  of  life,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  domestic  virtues,  he 
was  a  perfect  model  of  the  Christian  gentleman,  and  with  per* 
haps  as  few  of  the  faults  and  frailties  inherent  in  poor  human 
nature  as  almost  ever  falls  to  the  share  of  an  individual,  he  set 
a  noble  example  to  the  world  of  intellectual  activity,  uniformly 
directed,  from  almost  boyhood  to  extreme  old  age,  to  the  pro* 
motion  of  human  happiness. 

Before  closing  this  imperfect  memoir,  let  us  ask  the  question. 
What  has  Scotland  done  to  commemorate  the  services  and  vir- 
tues of  Sir  John  Sinclair  ?  Can  we  point  to  no  pillar — to  no 
statue^— to  no  bust  ?  We  may  be  told  that  his  best  monument 
will  be  found  in  his  works.  This  may  be  true  as  far  as  regards 
him,  but  is  it  either  just  or  generous  in  us  his  countrymeo  ? 
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ON  HEDGE-BIRDS  WHICH   ARE   ALLEGED  TO  BE  MORE   OR   LESS 
DESTRUCTIVE  TO  FIELD  AND  GARDEN  CROPS. — SO.  III. 

{Continued  f rem  p*  190>) 
III.    DECIDEDLY  DESTRUCTIVE  HEDGE-BIRDS. 

Amongst  the  birds  which  fall  to  be  considered  under  this 
division,  some  are  so  wild  and  wary  as  rarely  to  approach  gar- 
dens, but  all  of  them  do  more  or  less  injury  to  crops  in  the 
open  fields.  I  shall  begin  with  those  birds  which  are  exclu- 
sively grain-eaters,  and  make  no  return  for  their  depredaticms 
by  destroying  insects,  though  they  no  doubt  contribute  to  keep 
down  the  diffusion  of  weeds  by  the  quantity  of  their  seeds 
which  they  devour,  as  will  be  adverted  to  in  the  sequel. 

The  f^roldfinch,  goudspink,  or  gooldie  (JFringilla  carduelUy  Linn.),  is  «  com- 
mon and  well-known,  though  not  a  very  numerous  species,  probably  becaiiie 
its  peculiar  food  is  rather  scanty,  and  the  supply  precarious,  particularly  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer  months.  It  is  well  and  elegantly  Hdd  by  H* 
Mantheillard,  that  beauty  of  plumage,  sweetness  of  voice,  quickness  of  instinct 
remarkable  cleverness,  proved  docility,  and  tender  afiection,  are  all  united  in 
this  little  bird ;  and  if  it  were  rare,  or  came  from  a  foreign  country,  it  would 
be  valued  as  it  deserves.  Like  the  gold-crested  wren  and  the  tits,  it  is  the 
habit  of  the  goldfinch  to  associate  in  single  families  of  five  or  six  duxiag  tlift 
autumn  and  winter,  separating  into  pairs  early  in  summer  to  build.  The  fih 
Yourite  spot  for  rearing  the  young  is  an  espalier  in  the  garden,  or  an  apple* 
tree  in  the  orchard,  where  the  birds  construct  a  neat  and  elegant  nest  with 
the  softest  down,  and  fenced  round  with  lichens  and  moss. 

The  food  of  the  goldfinch  being  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  seeds  of 

plants  with  compound  flowers  {Syng€netia\  the  birds  become  useful  durii^ 

their  breeding  season,  by  devouring  the  seeds  of  groundsel,  colt's-foot,  dande* 

lion,  nipplewort,  and  the  like,  which  may  have  escaped  the  hand  or  the  hoe  in 

any  comer  of  the  garden.    At  the  same  time,  there  are  no  garden-seeds  ripe 

to  which  they  can  do  injury,  and  they  never  resort,  so  far  as  my  observatioa 

goes,  to  the  seed-bed  for  plunder,  having  an  aversion,  at  least  in  a  wild  states 

to  eat  from  the  ground,  and  preferring  to  pick  the  seeds  from  the  receptacle 

before  they  are  scattered.  In  the  cage,  a  goldfinch  will  eat  the  green  heads  of 

^oundsel  or  chick  weed :  but  whether  wc  may  infer  from  this  that  it  may  also  eat 

leedling  lettuce  and  endive,  or  disbud  fruit  trees,  is  more  than  I  can^  ventun 

4)  affirm,  as  I  have  never  observed  the  fuct.   During  the  progress  of  the  later 

iroods,  (they  breed  twice  or  thrice  in  the  season),  they  can  procure  a  much 

^ore  abundant  supply  of  syngenesious  seeds,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  num- 

ler  of  plants  of  this  sort  flower  and  seed  late  in  the  summer.    Then  it  x%  in« 

^'^■'^ .  that  goldfinches  commit  the  only  depredations  in  gardens  which  are 

,    »»v  p*'noHre.  *»"  attacking  the  ripe  and  ripening  seeds  of  lettuce,  and  en- 
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dire,  u  well  as  thoie  of  Chioa  asters  aud  similar  flowering  plants.  It  would 
not  be  yerjr  di£^lt  in- my  given  district  to  prevent  this,  bjr  extirpating  the 
goldfinches,  for  the/  are  very  easily  entrapped  or  shot ;  but  few  who  delight 
in  the  lively  song  or  the  merry  tinkling  call-note  of  this  pretty  bird  would 
wish  to  take  the  trouble,  while  the  benefits  conferred  well  counterbalance  all 
the  injuries  done.  The  best  way  is  to  scare  thes^  birds  from  the  vicinity  of 
choice  seeds  when  ripening,  by  a  bit  of  netting  or  a  stuffed  owl^  or  even  a 
a  few  feathers  tied  along  a  thread. 

One  of  the  chief  benefits  conferred  by  the  goldfinch  on  the  gardener  and 
the  fiirmer  is  the  destruction  of  thistle-seed.    It  is  almost  impossible,  as  is 
well  known,  to  grub  up  every  thistle  in  a  district  so  as  to  allow  none  of  them 
to  run  to  seed,  and  the  winged  down  attached  to  these  seeds  serves  to  spread 
them  about  to  considerable  distances.    It  is  about  this  period  that  the  old 
goldfinches  and  their  young  families^examine  every  ripe  head  of  thistle-seed 
which  they  can  find,  and  banquet  on  the  contents.   These,  however,  are  some« 
times  scanty  enough,  for  much  of  the  thistle-seed  never  ripens,  particularly 
if  the  weather  be  very  dry  to  prevent  its  filling,  or  very  wet  to  cause  it  to 
rot ;  while,  in  more  favourable  seasons,  neither  too  dry  nor  too  wet,  certain 
small  fly-grubs  eat  almost  every  seed  in  a  district,  as  if  Providence,  by  means 
of  the  birds  and  the-  insects,  had  created  a  check  to  the  difiusion  of  these 
troublesome  weeds.    Any  one  who  chooses  ma^  verify  the  fact  respecting  the 
grubs,  by  trying,  as  I  have  done,  to  collect  the  seeds  of  the  several  species  of 
thistle,  some  of  which,  such  as  the  musk  and  the  milk-thistle,  are  by  no  means 
to  be  despised  as  ornamental  plants.    I  never  could  find  a  single  head  of  good 
seed  on  the  musk-thistle  (Carduus  nuUtm)^  though  it  abounds  in  some  places, 
as  around  GUisgow,  in  Mid-Lothian,  and  at  Kew,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames. 

Dr  Becbstein  is  probably  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  goldfinch,  in  a  wild 
state,  feeds  on  radish  seed ;  and  fiuffon  still  more  in  saying  that  it  feeds  its 
young  with  caterpillars. 

Passing  over  the  siskin  or  aberdevine,  which  much  resembles  the  goldfinch 
in  habits,  but  is  only  a  winter  visitant  in  £ngknd,  and  does  little  if  any  in- 
jury, I  shall  next  advert  to  the  green-bird,  or  green  linnet  (Loom  ohhrit, 
Linn.),  a  very  common  bird  in  every  hedge  in  the  empire,  and  at  once  dis- 
tinguished from  all  our  native  birds  by  its  greenish-yellow  plumage  and  thick 
bilL  Its  harsh  notes,  which  serve  for  a  song  in  the  spring,  may  be  heard  on 
the  borders  of  woods,  copses,  and  hedges,  where  it  builds,  rearing  more  than 
one  brood  in  a  season ;  and  notwithstanding  its  Ikrge  moss-built  nest,  is  con- 
spicuous  enough,  even  in  a  thick  thorn  bush,  to  expose  it  to  the  discovery  aud 
plunder  of  the  school-boy ;  a  sufifdent  number  of  the  species  is  always  reared 
to  render  it  a  formidable  depredator  at  particular  seasons. 

The  green-bird  does  not,  like  the  chaffinch,  feed  its  young  upon  insects, 
but  upon  vegetable  food ;  and,  during  the  breeding  season,  if  near  gardens,  it 
will  bite  ofl*  the  heads  of  seedling  lettuces  and  cabbage  plants ;  and,  being  t' 
bold  fearless  bird,  it  is  not  so  easily  scared  as  the  sparrow,  which  unites  the 
most  wary  caution  with  all  its  intrusive  impudence.  Netting  over  the  beds 
will  be  the  surest  protection ;  but  if  this  is  not  convenient,  recourse  must  bo 
had  to  bird-lime  or  the  gun. 

VOL.  VII. NO.  XXXV.  T 
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In  the  seed  season,  again,  the  old  green-birds,  accompanied  by  their  young 
broods,  will  attack  almost  every  sort  of  seed  that  is  ripe  or  ripening,  but  are 
more  particularly  deslnictive  to  cabbage,  cauliflower,  radish,  and  iumip*«eed 
or  flax,  where  that  is  grown.  Oats  and  wheat,  also,  near  woods  and  hedgei^ 
sufler  considerably,  the  green-bird  being  a  great  eater,  and  its  bill  seldom  idlc^ 
shelling  and  munching  from  sun- rise  till  sun-set. 

In  the  later  part  of  autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring,  green^birds  assemble 
in  flocks  not  quite  so  numerous  as  linnets  or  larks,  and  pick  up  what  nedl 
they  can  find,  either  in  the  pods  or  scattered  on  the  ground.  When  wheat  is 
sown,  accordingly,  they  devour  great  quantities  of  the  seed  in  the  fielda, 
though  in  many  cases  this  may  be  rather  an  advantage  (at  least  as  aome  agi^ 
culturists  might  think)  in  tliinning  out  the  crop.  The  worst  of  it  is»  tliat  the 
pickings  are  not  regular,  but  in  patches,  where  the  flocks  of  green-birds  chanos 
to  alight.  It  must  not  be  concealed,  however,  that,  along  with  its  decided 
depredations  on  seeds  and  seedling  plants,  the  green-bird  also  destroys  masj 
weeds  in  the  same  way ;  for  when  it  does  not  meet  with  seedlings^  leifcuoei, 
or  cabbages  in  a  garden,  it  will,  as  a  make-shifl,  attack  the  chickweedi  and 
groundsel,  which  it  never  touches  when  the  garden-crops  are  to  be  had. 

One  of  the  worst  depredations  committed  by  the  green-bird  is,  its  disbud 
ding  of  trees  and  shrubs.  It  particularly  prefers  the  buds  of  currant  and 
apple  trees,  but  will  often  alsq  strip  all  the  blossom-buds  of  the  lilacs  and  other 
flowering  shrubs.  There  is  no  protection  against  these  ii^juries  except  net- 
ting, or  shooting  the  green-birds.  I  believe  also,  though  I  am  not  quite  eor- 
tain  of  the  flict,  that  the  green-birds  do  not  make  a  daily  round  like  the  tits 
or  the  bulflnches,  but  are  irregular  in  their  visits,  which  renders  them  Uie 
more  annoying.  They  are  not,  however,  so  apt  as  bulfinches  to  cone  into 
gardens  near  houses,  being  more  partial  to  hedge-rows,  orchards,  and  coptea, 
fbr,  though  by  no  means  wild  or  shy,  they  are  not  familiar,  and  seem  to  care 
less  than  must  birds  for  human  neighbourhood. 

The  yellow-hammer,  yoyt,  or  yoldren,  (Emlteriza  CUrinetia^  Linn.)  is  uni- 
versally known  as  a  hedge-bird,  more  gay  and  gaudy  than  the  preceding  and 
very  much  disliked  in  certain  districts,  for  some  mysterious  or  aupentitioui 
notions  unconnected  with  its  destructive  habits.  It  is  a  much  more  abundant 
species  than  the  green  bird,  and  breeds  at  least  twice,  and  sometimes  thrice^ 
a«year,  placing  its  nest  most  commonly  in  a  tuft  of  grass  or  herbage  at  the 
ddc  of  a  hedge  or  copse,  sometimes  as  early  as  the  month  ofliaidi.  At 
though  the  yellow-hammers  feed  their  young  exclusively  on  insects  and  ca- 
terpillars, they  prefer,  for  their  own  eating,  grain  and  seeds,  iMrticularlj  oatii 
and,  in  new  sown  fields  of  oats,  as  well  as  wheat,  the  yellow-hammers  may  be 
<«een  very  busily  picking  up  the  grain,  from  the  moment  it  is  sown  till  the 
period  of  its  sprouting  or  brairding.  To  the  earlier  sown  crops,  as  theK  birda 
wntinue  in  small  flocks  till  they  pair  and  sqiarate,  they  accordingij  do  no 
little  injury ;  but,  after  pairing,  as  there  is  seldom  more  than  a  pair  or  two  in 
ihe  neighbourhood  of  one  field,  the  damage  which  they  effect  cannot  be  gmt, 
and  is  partly  compensated  by  the  insects  which  they  destroy  to  &ed  thdr 
roung. 

T*  um  ^)je  broods  are  reared,  however,  and  the  com  crops  begin  to  lipCD^ 
>  pni»^  '^oTAino  ^-^nsiderably  increased  in  number,  and  add  to  tke 
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ibkge  of  spaxTowt,  buntings,  and  other  plunderers,  which  leare  little 
dde  the  hedges  but  empty  husksfon  the  standing  com. 

After  this  period,  the  jellow-hanuners  subsist  by  frequenting  stubble  fields ; 
and,  when  the  wheat  is  sown,  they  live  for  some  weeks  on  the  seed  which 
they  find  not  sufficiently  buried,  though  they  are  by  no  means  so  fond  of 
wheat  as  of  oats. 

The  yellow-hammer  does  little  or  no  damage  to  gardens,  inasmuch  as  it 
rarely  visits  these,  unless  when  they  are  in  some  very  secluded  place,  or  in 
the  wilder  parts  of  the  country,  where  there  are  few  hedges  except  the  farm-* 
house  garden  hedge.  In  the  moorish  parts  of  Scotland  and  Cumberland,  I 
have  not  imfirequently  seen  the  yellow-hammer  on  the  same  garden  hedge 
with  the  com-bunting,  which  is  a  much  more  ftmiliar  bird. 

The  cirUbunting  {Emberiza  Cirlusy  Linn.)  is  very  nmilar  in  am>earance  to 
the  yellow-hammer,  as  well  as  in  habits ;  but,  being  by  no  means  a  common 
bund,  it  requires  little  notice  here.  It  is  known  at  first  sight  by  the  black 
streaks  about  the  head,  which  are  wanting  in  the  yellow-hammer :  besides, 
from  its  having  less  yellow  on  those  parts,  it  looks  less  gaudy  and  more  sober. 

The  reed-bunting  or  black-bonnet  {EmberiMa  Schesmouius,  Linn.),  is  often 
confounded  by  young  naturalists  and  general  readers  in  the  north  with  the 
Uack-cap  {Splvia  AtricapUla\  which  it  resembles  in  almost  no  particular,  ex- 
cept the  provincial  name.  It  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  hedge-bird,  for  the 
moorish  and  marshy  places  which  it  finequents  have  seldom  any  hedges,  though 
it  is  found  oflten  sitting  on  such  low  bushes  as  grow  in  these  localities,  where 
the  male  will  sit  for  hours  and  repeat  his  unmusical  and  monotonous  notes, 
though  often  the  only  bird-music  (if  music  it  may  be  called)  which  is  to  be 
heard  for  miles,  except  that  of  the  sky -lark.  The  bird  in  question,  in  size 
and  form,  is  very  like  the  yellow-hammer,  but  has  its  bead  marked  with  black 
where  the  other  is  ornamented  with  golden-yellow.  The  female  has  brown 
marks  where  the  male  is  blade. 

The  natural  food  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  yellow-hammer,  though, 
fixmi  the  black-bonnet  being  more  partial  to  moors  and  marshy  places,  it  ha^; 
recourse  more  to  the  seeds  of  the  plants  that  grow  there  than  to  any  sown 
crops.  The  small  patches  of  oats,  however,  occasionally  sown  by  upland 
fiomers  after  i)otatoes,  are  almost  certain  to  attract  the  notice  of  all  the  black- 
bonnets,  young  and  old,  in  the  vidnity ;  and  I  have  observed  small  flocks  of 
them  devouring  the  hal£>ripened  oats  on  moorland  crofts  as  late  as  October 
and  November,  when  they  are  sometimes  joined  by  flocks  of  the  snow-bunt- 
ing, when  these  chance  to  be  driven  thither  by  the  early  severity  of  the  nor- 
thern winter.  As  the  blac^-bonnet  is  by  no  means  shy,  allowing  one  to  ap- 
proach very  near  it  before  it  becomes  alarmed,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  scare 
the  bird  from  the  oats  in  such  cases,  and  I  know  of  nothing  like  to  save  the 
crop,  except  shooting  or  ensnaring  the  birds. 

The  black-bonnet  is  by  no  means  so  common  in  England,  at  least  in  the 
psrts  where  I  have  been,  as  in  Scotland.  Near  London,  I  have  only  seen 
one  at  large  in  fifteen  years,  thou^  it  is  no  doubt  common  in  the  fen  dis- 
tricts, as  I  have  observed  it  to  be  in  similar  parts  in  Holland,  where  it 
must  be  as  destructive  as  the  yellow-hammer.  M.  Montbeillard  tells  us^ 
that,  on  the  conthient,  these  bhrds  resort  to  high  grounds  in  zainy  aetiaiis,  and 
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assemble  in  the  corn-fields  in  August,  seeking  their  food  in  cultivated  spots. 
Cramer  sajs  they  are  fondest  of  millet,  though  I  never  observed  them  mjself 
in  any  of  the  numerous  patches  of  millet  which  I  have  passed  through  in 
Germany.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  BuffoD,  and  many  of  the 
continental  writers,  as  well  as  some  of  our  own  naturalists,  confound  this  bird 
with  the  reed  bird  {Sylvia  arundinacca,  Latham),  and  the  sedge-bizd  (5.  jofi- 
caria^  Latham),  as  is  evident  from  their  description  of  the  nest,  which  is  not, 
as  they  allege,  ingeniously  suspended  over  water  by  attaching  it  to  the  stsais 
of  reeds,  but  is  uniformly  built  in  the  side  of  a  bank  beneath  soDEie  slightly 
projecting  turf  or  stone,  and  is  of  slender  materials,  more  like  that  of  the  lark*^ 
than  any  other  species.  Neither  does  the  black -bonnet,  as  they  describe^  sing 
in  the  night,  though  the  sedge-bird,  an  inhabitant  of  similar  localities,  does. 

The  corn-bunting  {Emberiza  miliaria^  Linn.),  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed, 
the  stocking  weaver,  from  its  notes  resembling  the  sound  of  a  stoddng^fiime, 
is  universally  diffused  over  the  country,  though  not  in  very  great  numbeiii 
not  being  so  plentiful  as  the  yellow-hammer,  but  more  so  than  the  black-bon- 
net. It  is  larger  in  size,  but  very  similar  in  colour  to  the  sky-lark,  which  it 
also  resembles  in  spreading  out  its  wings  horizontally  as  it  flies,  at  least  during 
the  breeding  season,  though  M.  Montbeillard  says,  that,  at  other  times,  it  flisB 
equably  and  swiftly,  mounting  to  a  considerable  height  Mr  Knapp  is  much 
mistaken  in  representing  it  as  frequenting  lonely  and  solitary  places^  ATi 
though  it  is  common  on  the  trees  and  hedges  of  meadows,  it  may  also  be  seen 
about  every  farm-house  garden,  perched  on  the  summit  of  an  old  elder,  or  the 
highest  bush  it  can  find,  trilling  out  its  harsh  stocking-frame  notes,  fox  houn 
together.  According  to  M.  Belon  du  Mans,  it  is  never  found  fiur  from  water, 
which  it  follows,  he  says,  like  a  woodcock ;  but  this  remark  does  not  accord 
with  what  I  have  observed  of  the  habits  of  the  bird  in  Britain,  no  more  than 
its  winter  migration,  as  it  remains  with  us  all  the  year  like  the  redhmst  and 
thrush,  while,  on  the  continent,  all  these  species  migrate  in  winter,  a  little 
later  than  the  swallows. 

The  bunting  feeds  wholly  on  grain,  as  is  proved  by  its  strong  muscular 
gizzard,  and  its  remarkable  bill,  both  the  mandibles  of  which  are  moveable, 
like  those  of  a  parrot,  while  the  edges  are  re-entrant,  the  joining  being  made 
in  a  crooked  line,  and  the  edge  of  the  under  mandible  on  each  side  nearly  one- 
third  of  its  length,  makes  a  blunt  projecting  angle,  and  is  received  by  a  cor- 
responding re-entrant  angle  in  the  upper  mandible,  for  the  purpose  of  crush- 
ing seeds. 

In  the  early  spring,  these  buntings,  together  with  the  yellow-hammer  and 
other  species,  devour  considerable  quantities  of  the  newly  sown  seed  conii  ptt^ 
ticularly  oats  and  barley,  and  ought  to  be  watched  and  scared  away,  or  en- 
snared or  shot.  After  the  breeding  season,  they  feed  on  the  ripening  seeds 
of  beans,  pease,  wheat,  oats,  and  other  crops,  while,  during  the  winter,  they 
feed  on  the  stubble  lands.  They  do  not  omit  to  visit  the  newly  sown  fields 
of  wheat,  and  levy  a  heavy  contribution  on  the  seed.  The  following  pssssfl~ 
/rom  Mr  Knapp 's  interesting  work,  with  exception  of  the  mistake  already 
Tainted  out,  is  of  interest,  as  detailing  a  serious  species  of  ii\jury  committed 
- 1  the  bunting. 

ne*»hpr,'*  he  says,  «^  inclined  to  seek  after  nor  deouous  of  detaiUiig 
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the  little  annoyances  that  these  wildings  of  nature,  in  their  hard  struggles  for 
existence,  may  occasionally  produce ;  being  fully  persuaded  that  the  petty  in- 
juries we  sometimes  sustain  from  birds  are  at  others  fully  compensated  by  their 
services.    We  too  often,  perhaps,  notice  the  former,  while  the  latter  are  re- 
mote or  not  obtrusiye.    I  was  this  day  (January  2dth)  led  to  reflect  upon  the 
extensive  injury  that  might  be  produced  by  the  agency  of  a  very  insignificant 
instrument,  in  observing  the  operations  of  the  common  bunting  {E.  miliaria), 
a  bird  that  seems  to  live  principally  if  not  entirely  on  seeds,  and  has  its  man- 
dibles constructed  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  to  aid  this  established  appoint- 
ment of  its  life.    In  the  winter  season  it  frequents  stacks  in  the  farm-yard,  in 
company  with  others,  to  feed  upon  any  com  that  may  be  scattered  about ; 
but,  little  inclined  to  any  association  with  man,  it  prefers  those  situations  which 
are.  most  lonely  and  distant  from  the  village.    It  could  hardly  be  supposed 
that  this  bird,  not  larger  than  a  lark,  is  capable  of  doing  serious  injury ;  yet  I 
this  morning  witnessed  a  rick  of  barley,  standing  on  a  detached  field,  entirely 
stripped  of  its  thatching,  which  this  bunting  effected  by  seizing  the  end  of 
the  straw  and  deliberately  drawing  it  out,  to  search  for  any  grain  the  ear 
might  yet  contain ;  the  base  of  the  rick  being  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
straw,  one  end  resting  on  the  ground,  and  the  other  against  the  snow,  as  it 
slid  down  from  the  summit,  and  regularly  placed  as  if  by  the  hand  ;  and  so 
completely  was  the  thatcbkig  pulled  off,  that  the  immediate  removal  of  the 
com  became  necessary.    The  sparrow  and  other  birds  burrow  into  the  stack 
and  pilfer  the  com,  but  the  deliberate  operation  of  unroofing  the  edifice  ap- 
pears to  be  the  habit  of  this  bunting  alone." 

The  tomtit,*  oxeye,  and  some  other  birds,  have  been  frequently  observed  to 
draw  out  the  straws  of  thatch,  but  more  probably  when  seeking  for  cursory 
insects  than  grain. 

The  skylark  or  laverock  {Alauda  arveruiSy  Linn.),  though  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  a  hedge-bird,  as  it  does  not  and  cannot  from  the  stracture  of  its  feet 
perch  on  bushes,  may  be  mentioned  here  as  much  more  destmctive  than  the 
bunting,  both  to  the  newly  sown  seed  com  and  to  the  ripening  crops,  inasmuch 
as  the  species  is  greatly  more  numerous.  But  few  farmers,  who  have  any  taste 
for  the  sweet  music  of  nature,  cheering  tliem  in  their  labours  and  delighting 
them  in  their  summer  walks,  when 

'*  Invisible  in  flecket  sky 
The  lark  sends  down  his  revelry," 

would  gmdge  even  more  of  the  produce  of  their  crops  than  is  ever  actually 
devoured  by  this  interesting  species.  There  is  little  question  but  they  might 
find  other  food  in  the  seeds  of  wild  plants  and  weeds,  could  they  be  conve- 
niently scared  from  the  com  crops  at  the  seaons  when  they  do  most  damage . 
but,  unfortunately,  this  cannot  be  easily  done,  larks  being  less  afraid  than 
most  other  birds  of  the  usual  means  resorted  to  for  such  purposes. 

The  woodlark  (Alauda  arb&rea,  Linn.)  is  not,  like  the  skylark,  incapable  of 
perching,  and  frequents  hedges  as  well  as  heaths  and  commons.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  plentiful  bird,  in  consequence  possibly  of  being  more  delicate  than  the 
skylark,  and  liable  to  the  peculiar  accident  of  having  its  legs  frequently  broken 
from  the  extreme  brittleness  of  the  bones,  "  a  peculiarity,"  says  Br  Bech- 
stein,  '^  which  I  have  remarked  in  no  other  species  of  bird.'*    As  it  does  not 
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congrei^ate  in  flocks  like  the  skjlark,  the  sown  fields  of  wheat  in  autumn,  and 
of  oats  in  spring,  are  not  so  liable  to  be  injured  by  this  epedes.  Indeed  it  ii 
more  apt  to  purloin  a  few  grains  from  the  standing  com,  particularly  when 
the  fields  are  near  its  breeding  haunts,  such  as  the  skirts  of  woods,  copses,  or 
])atches  of  heath,  furze,  or  juniper.  It  is  much  more  timid  and  easilj  scared 
than  the  skylark ;  but  it  is  so  little  obtrusive  that  it  will  seldom  attract  at- 
tention. Even  its  beautiful  notes,  which  are  only  surpassed  by  those  of  the 
nightingale,  are  so  soft  and  fluty,  that  they  are  seldom  noticed,  though  an  at- 
tentive listener  may  distinguish  them  clearly  when  the  little  songster,  Ugh  in 
the  air,  repeats  by  the  hour  what  Bums  most  happily  calls  its  '^  soothing,  fimd 
complaining." 

The  linnets  or  linties,  more  particularly  the  grey  species  (FriaffiOa  emiM. 
l/ina,  Linn.),  are  very  common  in  most  parts  of  the  empire,  notwithstanding 
the  numbers  entrapped  by  bird-catchers,  and  the  nests  of  young  taken  taj 
schoolboys  for  rearing  cage-birds.  Their  natural  hardiness,  the  abundance  of 
food  which  they  can  generally  find,  and  the  wild  places  in  which  they  breed, 
are  all  circumstances  fiivourable  to  the  increase  of  the  species.  They  do  mudi 
more  damage  than  is  generally  supposed.  During  the  breeding  season,  in- 
deed, they  ai'e  not  so  mucli  in  the  fields,  and  the  injuries  they  do  are  diiefly 
confined  to  occasional  excursions  to  the  patches  of  turnips  left  to  ripen  aeed, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  to  the  newly  sown  turnip  grounds ;  but  when  the  young 
familios  begin  to  wander  in  small  com{)anies  as  the  grain  becomes  ripe,  tfaej 
devour  great  quantities  of  standing  com,  attacking  it  voradoualy  ftum  the 
momcnl  it  begins  to  whiten  in  the  ear  till  the  slieaves  are  laid  in  the  tkrm 
carts.  At\er  this  perio<l  the  small  family  companies  associate  in  larger  flocfca, 
frecjuently  uniting  with  green-birds,  and  subsist  on  the  com  scattered  on 
stubbles,  as  well  as  on  the  seeds  of  weetis,  till  the  autumn  wheat  is  aown,  at 
which  time  their  numerous  bands  make  the  round  of  the  newly  sown  fields, 
and  frequently  thin  the  seed-cora  so  mucli,  that  the  braird  is  scarcely  worth 
preserving.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  famier  seldom  dreams  that  the  lin- 
nets have  dune  him  this  injury,  but  accuses  wire-worms,  grubs,  or  noki^ 
though  none  of  tliese  may  have  destroyed  a  single  grain.  It  is  thus  that  mis* 
taked  are  always  committed  by  those  who  arc  not  accustc|;ned  to  natural  his- 
tory,  of  which  several  examples  liave  alrcadj-  been  given  in  the  course  of  this 
paper. 

The  linnet,  from  being  rather  wild  in  its  habits,  is  not  a  very  common  visi- 
tant oi'  gardens,  except  when  these  arc  somewhat  seclude<l,  or  the  mor«  exten- 
sive market  gardens  near  larger  towns.  In  such  cases  it  is  a  very  unwelcome 
intruder,  as  it  not  only  strips  the  heads  of  lettuce  when  the  seed  is  ripening 
'mi  is  as  bad  almost  as  the  sparrow  or  chaiiinch  in  plundering  the  seed  beds 
'  the  newly  sown  seeds,  particularly  cabbage,  turnip,  and  radisli. 

n  consequence  of  its  wary  tunidity,  the  linnet  is  fortunately  easy  to  acaie^ 
ad  in  gardens  this  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  stuffed  owl  or  cat,  threads  with 
eathcrs  suspended  over  the  beds,  and  similar  devices ;  but  in  com-fielda  le- 
-rurse  must  be  had  to  the  less  ctlectual  method  of  employing  boya  atpartlcu- 
r  seasons  to  frighten  the  flocks  from  alighting  where  they  would  do  ii^ry. 
^ic  twite  or  mountain  linnet  (FringiUa  montitim,  Linn.),  disUnguiibed  by 
...  ni»"D  b<*ir7  of  "  red  colour,  is  by  no  means  so  common  as  the  other,  but 
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if  of  not  very  diwimilar  haUt^  feeding  much  in  the  lamQ  way,  and  requiring 
the  precautions  to  prevent  its  depredations  which  have  juat  heen  detailed* 
Xbia  bird  is  not  much  known  except  amongst  naturalists,  being  popularly  con* 
founded  with  the  common  linnet* 

The  chaffinch  or  shilfii  {Frw^iUa  tpiza)  is  one  of  our  prettiest  and  best 
known  native  birds,  not  so  bright  and  gay  indeed  as  the  goldfinch,  but  taste* 
fully  dressed  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  in  a  party-coloured  suit  of  pale 
blue,  olive,  wine  red,  and  white.    These  colours  also  are  much  set  off  by  the 
sprightly  movements  of  the  bird  as  it  flits  about  with  great  activity  from  the 
tree  to  the  hedges  and  from  the  hedge  to  the  ground,  in  persevering  pursuit 
of  food,  being  a  most  voracious  feeder,  and  not  easily  satisfied.    It  is  one  of 
the  commonest  of  otu:  hedge  birds,  being  very  hardy,  and  breeding  twice  or 
more  during  the  summer.  The  nest  being  the  neatest  of  all  our  British  birds' 
nests,  invites  the  plundering  schoolboy,  though  the  bird  is  not  very  frequent* 
ly  kept  in  cages  here ;  while,  on  the  continent,  it  is  as  great  a  £Eivourlte  afi 
the  canary,  and  the  species  is  so  hunted  by  bird-catchers  as  to  render  them  by 
no  means  plentiful  in  a  wild  state.    Dr  Bechstein  says,  that  "  the  passion  for 
this  bird  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  in  Thuringia,'  and  those  which  sing  well 
are  souc^t  for  with  so  much  activity,  that  scarcely  a  single  chaffinch  that 
warbles  tolerably  can  be  found  throughout  the  province.    As  soon  as  one  ar* 
rives  from  a  neighbouring  country  whose]  notes  appear  good,  all  the  bird- 
catchers  are  after  it,  and  do  not  give  up  the  pursuit  till  they  have  taken  it. 
In  nuhl,  a  laige  manu&cturing  town  in  Thuringia,  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
mostly  cutlers,  have  such  a  passion  for  chaffinches,  that  some  have  gone  ninety 
miles  from  home  to  take  with  bird-lime  one  of  those  birds  distinguished  by 
its  song,  and  have  given  one  of  their  cows  for  a  fine  songster ;  from  which  has 
arisen  their  usual  proverb,  such  a  cho^nch  is  worth  a  cote*    A  common  work* 
man  will  give  as  much  as  sixteen  shillings  for  a  chaffinch  he  admires,  and  will 
willingly  live  on  bread  and  water  to  save  the  money  for  this  purpose."* 

It  would  be  well  for  our  gardeners  and  farmers  if  this  &ncy  fi)r  chaffinches 
were  carried  a  little  &rther  here,  for  a  more  destructive  bird  to  growing  crops 
and  sown  seeds  could  scarcely  be  named.  The  chaffinch  seems  to  be  most 
partial  to  hedges  and  orchards,  but  it  may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try wherever  there  is  a  bush  or  a  tree ;  in  the  more  open  country  as  well  as 
in  the  largest  woods,  varying  some  of  its  habits  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
lecalities  around  it ;  for  it  will  build  lis  pretty  nest  in  a  low  thorn  bush  about 
four  feet  from  the  ground,  or  in  the  fork  of  a  tall  elm  five  times  that  height ; 
while  it  will  sometimes  place  it  on  the  face  of  a  bare  stump  or  branch,  and 
at  others  conceal  it  in  the  thickest  and  leafiest  part  of  a  hawthorn. 

The  food  of  the  chaffinch,  however,  is  what  requires  our  chief  attention 
here,  and  on  this  subject  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion.  When  wild, 
according  to  Dr  Bechstein,  the  food  of  these  birds  in  spring  consists  of  all 
sorts  of  insects,  which  they  carry  to  their  young  in  their  beaks ;  while  later 
in  the  season  they  eat  various  kinds  of  seeds,  such  as  pine  and  fir  seeds,  when 
they  inhabit  forests  that  contain  these ;  and  in  the  fields,  linseed,  oats,  rape, 
cabbage  and  lettuce.    M.  Montbelliard  is  more  correct  when  he  says  the 

*  Bedistdn'f  Cage  Bitdt,  p.  183,  note. 
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parents  feed  their  brood  with  caterpillars  and  insects,  and  also  eat  these 
themselves,  though  their  ordinary  subsistence  is  small  seeds,  such  as  those 
of  the  white  thorn,  poppy,  burdock,  the  hips  of  roses,  and  especially  heed, 
musk,  hemp  and  rape  seed.  They  feed  also,  he  says,  on  wheat,  and  even 
on  oats,  and  are  expert  at  shelling  the  grain,  to  obtain  the  mealy  sub- 
stance. A  recent  periodical  writer  affirms  that  the  chaffinch  is  "  during 
summer  entirely  insectivorous,"  a  palpable  mistake ;  for  though  it  feeds  its 
young,  as  we  have  seen  from  M.  Montbelliard,  almost  wholly  on  insects,  the 
old  birds  always  prefer  vegetable  food.  Accordingly,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  year  they  look  out  for  the  seeds  that  are  first  ripe,  such  as  [those  of 
groundsel,  chick-weed,  nail-wort  (Draha  vernaj,  and  the  speedwells  and  dead 
nettles ;  and,  when  they  cannot  procure  the  seeds,  eat  the  young  shoots  of 
these  plants.  The  mistaken  statement,  that  they  are  wholly  insectivorous 
in  summer,  may  have  arisen  from  their  being  prolific  breeders,  and  requiring 
of  course,  a  large  suppljr  of  insects  for  their  young.  I  recollect  that  when  I 
was  a  school-boy  I  reared  a  young  chaffinch  from  the  nest,  and,  previous  to 
its  first  moult,  it  eagerly  devoured  flies  and  other  insects ;  but  afterwaidi^ 
though  it  retained  its  habit  of  snapping  at  every  fly  that  came  near  it,  and 
even  of  killing  them,  it  always  dropped  them  in  the  cage ;  and  I  never  ob* 
served  it  to  swallow  any  insect  after  this  jieriod. 

The  following  observations  by  an  excellent  observer,  the  Rev.  Mr  Breey 
are  worthy  of  attention  on  the  point  in  question.  lie  tells  us,  that  in  the 
early  part  of  summer  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  chaffinch,  which,  as  he 
sat  in  his  room,  he  remarked  to  pay  repeated  visits  to  a  broom  bush  imme- 
diately in  front  of  his  window.  The  bird  remained  a  considerable  time  in  the 
bush  at  each  visit,  and  appeared  exceedingly  busy  about  somethings  hqiping 
from  spray  to  spray,  searching  and  rummaging  among  the  branches,  and  evi- 
dently using  his  bill.  This  gave  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  the  olject  of 
plunder  was  the  young  sofl  seeds  of  the  broom,  which  were  at  the  time  much 
in  the  same  state  as  green  pease  when  they  are  fit  to  gather;  but,  upon 
examination,  every  pod  was  found  to  be  whole  and  untouched.  The  bushy 
however,  was  smothered  with  plant  lice  ( Aphides j,  and  these  insects  were 
ascertained  to  be  what  had  attracted  the  chaffinch,  and  not  the  seeds,  as  had 
been  conjectured.  There  is  little  doubt  that  these  plant-lice  were  carried  off 
to  feed  a  young  brood,  and  not  eaten  by  the  bird  itself. 

During  winter,  it  is  probable,  when  seeds  are  scarce  or  covered  with  snofTi 

that  the  chaffinch  is  compelled  to  become  omnivorous  like  the  tits,  and  to  put 

up  with  whatever  food  it  can  most  readily  procure ;  and  accordingly,  in  severe 

weather,  these  birds  may  be  observed  in  numbers,  crowding  about  compost 

«eaps  in  the  fields,  where  little  can  be  found  except  the  maggots  of  flies,  or 

*•!  occasional  beetle.     It  may  likewise  be  in  pursuit  of  similar  prey  that 

oaffinchcs  may  be  seen  resorting  to  the  tops  of  moss  grown  walls,  since  evai 

•uring  cold  frosty  weather,  particularly  when  the  sun  shines  out,  we  may  at 

mes  in  such  places  see  a  lady,  bird  peep  out  from  its  drowsy  retreat  toascer- 

lin  whether  the  sunshine  is  really  the  announcement  of  spring. 
T'hese  visits  of  the  chaffinches  in  winter  to  the  tops  of  mossy  walls,  how- 
^1*,  have  been  difierently  explained.     Mr  Knapp  tells  us  he  has  often 

.^../jrHt  Viafr  *Vt  •»iiiiflripr>i  •»»"i  •om**  'i**i<»r  h^rHf  obtalu  much  of  their  support 
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in  winter,  and  more  especially  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  bj 
feeding  upon  the  capsules  or  fertile  heads  of  various  mosses,  having  fre- 
quently noticed  them  pecking  and  masticating  something  upon  the  walls,  and 
in  such  places  where  these  plants  abound,  and  nothing  besides  that  could 
afibrd  sustenance  to  any  animated  creature.  The  various  species  of  screw 
moss  (  TorhilaJ  perfect  their  capsules  principally  during  those  periods  in  which 
other  seeds,  at  least  in  the  pod,  could  sparingly  be  found.  The  object,  he 
adds,  of  many  of  these  early  plants,  has  been  considered  as  obscure,  and  their 
profusion  a  general  subject  of  admiration  ;  but  if  the  preceding  conjecture  be 
correct,  that  they  afford  nourishment  to  these  poor  little  birds  in  a  season  of 
destitution,  it  affords  us  another  instance  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator, 
extending  as  &r  as  we  can  perceive,  through  every  department  of  creation. 

Now  all  this  may  undoubtedly  be  true,  though  to  me  it  appears  somewhat 
doubtful,  inasmuch  as  the  contents  of  the  capsules  of  mosses  are  so  very  small 
as  to  afford  little  nourishment ;  but  on  the  walls  and  other  places  where  such 
mosses  grow,  small  phanerogamous  plants,  such  as  vernal  nail-wort,  often 
abound ;  and,  though  the  plants  may  have  died  and  disappeared,  being  an- 
nuals, the  seeds  for  a  future  crop'must  be  scattered  about,  and  these  the  chaf- 
finch knows  well  how  to  find,  as,  unfortunately,  it  does  those  which  are  sown 
in  fields  and  gardens.  This  bird  is  indeed  a  most  destructive  pest  in  newly 
sown  grounds  to  most  sorts  of  seeds.  In  the  nurseries,  for  example,  the 
chaffinches  search  for  and  devour  most  sorts  of  the  seeds  of  trees  and  shrubs 
the  moment  they  are  sown,  such  as  those  of  the  mountain-ash  or  rowan  tree, 
the  hawthorn,  the  fir,  beech,  and  many  others ;  and  the  beds  must  either  be 
protected  from  their  depredations  by  netting,  or  by  some  of  the  usual  means 
of  scaring  birds,  otherwise  there  will  be  little  or  no  braird,  and  the  seedsman 
may  suffer  serious  reproach  for  furnishing  bad  seed  when  he  is  not  in  the  least 
to  blame.  In  the  garden,  the  chaffinch  is  no  less  destructive  to  newly  sown 
beds,  both  in  the  autumn  and  spring,  particularly  those  of  lettuce,  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  broccoli,  turnips,  and  radishes.  These  birds  will  also  nip  off  the 
seed-leaves  as  soon  as  the  braird  appears,  aiter  which  they  will  not  touch  the 
plants  till  the  seeds  begin  to  ripen,  when  their  depredations  are  renewed. 
How  Mr  Jesse  could  rank  the  chaffinch  among  '^  harmless"  birds,  I  cannot 
conjecture,  as  its  pertinacity  in  plundering  is  well  known  to  every  gardener. 
It  is,  however,  very  easily  scared  by  any  of  the  usual  means,  and  no  garden 
crop  will  be  touched  by  it  if  proper  precautions  be  timely  taken. 

Amongst  other  injuries  done  by  chaffinches,  I  must  not  omit  that  these 
birds,  as  Mr  Knapp  correctly  states,  make  sad  havoc  with  some  of  our  spring 
flowers  ;  and  the  polyanthus  in  March,  in  our  sheltered  borders,  is  very  com- 
monly stripped  of  all  its  blossoms  by  these  little  plunderers,  probably  to  ob- 
tain the  immature  seeds  at  the  base  of  their  tubes.  They  often  also  deflorate 
the  spikes  or  whorls  of  that  common  weed,  red  dead  nettle  or  archangel 
(Lamium  purpureum)  ;  and  they  may  be  seen  in  spring  with  their  bills  filled 
with  the  green  seeds  of  this  early  flowering  plant. 

The  mountain  finch,  or  brambling  {Fringiila  marUifrinffiUa),  is  so  very  simi- 
lar in  general  appearance  to  the  chaffinch,  as  to  be  readily  confounded  with  it  by 
those  who  have  little  knowledge  of  ornithology.  Its  call-notes  also  are  so  like, 
that  it  may  be  taken  with  a  chaffinch  for  a  call  bird.  It  is  stated  to  be  pretty 
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common  In  Yorkshire  during  winter,  associating  in  flocks  with  the  duf- 
finches.  It  is  much  less  common  here,  however,  than  on  the  continent.  Id 
Thuringia,  Dr  Bcchstein  say  a  they  assemble  in  flocks,  reckoned  at  about  one 
hundred  thousand,  to  feed  on  becch-mast ;  and,  in  1765,  more  than  six  hun- 
dred dozen  were  kille<l  daily  near  Sarboui^. 

Tlic  bulfinch  (Lorta  pyrrhula,  Linn.),  though  a  favourite  cage-bird,  and, 
when  taught  to  wliistle  tunes,  sold  at  a  high  price,  has  no  claims  to  regard  bi 
its  wild  state,  and  may  well  rank  as  a  decidedly  destructive  bird.  Bewick, 
indeed,  tells  us,  that  it  frequents  gardens  in  the  spring,  where  it  is  useflilly 
busy  in  destroying  the  worms  which  are  lodged  In  the  tender  buds.  The 
bulfinch,  however,  does  not  destroy  worms  nor  any  species  of  insect,  ai  It 
does  not  eat  any  food  of  this  sort ;  and  if  it  did  destroy  the  worms  lodged  in 
the  buds,  it  must  destroy  the  buds  before  it  could  get  at  them.  Conjectures 
of  this  kind  (for  this  is  mere  conjecture),  are  almost  certain  to  he  inconect, 
and  are  easily  disproved  by  investigation.  Dr  Townson,  not  contented  with 
the  mere  observation  of  the  actions  of  the  birds,  o})ened  the  stomachs  of  two 
bulfinchcs  which  had  been  shot  in  a  cherry-tree,  in  the  month  of  Febnxiry, 
and,  exclusively  of  a  few  grains  of  sand,  and  some  small  pebbles,  found  no- 
thing but  the  cores  of  flower-buds,  consisting  of  embryo  flowers,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  magnifying  glass,  he  could  ascertain  all  the  parts  of  the  blos- 
soms. "  The  mischief,**  he  says,  "  these  two  little  epicures  had  done,  and 
probably  at  one  breakfast,  is  incredible.  From  the  quantity  of  buds  I  firand 
in  their  stomachs,  each  of  which  buds  was  composed  of  four  or  five  flowen, 
I  think  they  had  not  eaten  loss  than  a  thousand  a  piece.**  Even  at  half  this 
rate  of  eating,  a  few  hundred  bulfinches  would  disbud  the  largest  orduods  to 
a  most  injurious  extent. 

The  ingenious  journalist,  whom  I  have  so  oi\en  referred  to,  without  apps^ 
rcntly  being  aware  of  the  explicit  facts  just  stated,  gives  a  most  minute  uid 
accurate  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  bulfinch  in  disbudding  trees.  The 
notion,  he  tells  us,  that  the  l)ulfmch  attacks  only  such  buds  as  contain  the 
embryo  of  an  insect,  is  certainly  not  correct,  or  if  such  a  benefit  is  confened| 
it  is  not  with  the  intention  of  eating  the  insect.  The  injuries  done  by  these 
birds,  indeed,  are  more  than  is  commonly  supposed,  for  on  looking  beneath 
the  trees  or  bushes  where  they  have  been  feeding,  the  ground  will  be  seen 
to  be  strewed  with  the  envelopes  of  the  buds,  which  they  shell  off  as  they 
do  the  husks  of  seeds. 

In  severe  snowy  weather  the  bulflncli  fL-eds  chiefly  on  the  hips  of  the  wild 

roses ;  but  when  these  are  exhausted  or  destroyed,  it  resorts  to  orchards  and 

ganlens,  to  feed  on  the  blossom  buds  of  trees,  and,  in  selecting  these,  we  are 

f^^-^  by  the  same  author,  that  it  is  very  choice  and  dainty,  seldom  feeding  upon 

,  ^y  o  kinds  iit  the  same  time.     For  the  most  part  it  begins  with  the  swelling 

-ids  of  the  largest  and  most  early  gooseberries.    A  small  flock  of  about  half 

i-.-7en  may  thus  be  seen  going  regularly  over  every  goosebeiry  bush  in  a 

^t..aen  once  a-day  for  a  week  or  so,  till  few  of  the  best  formed  buds  escape 

itAtii,  and,  of  course,  the  crop  is  destroyed  for  that  season.    When  the  goose- 

'  buds  are  finished,  they  next  attack  the  cherries,  with  which  tliey  nikr 

.mnndous  havoc.    Our  author  has  an  early  wall  cherry,  that  lias  ibr  yem 

r^^   ^"vourite  vi\^  the  bulflnch  family,  and  its  excellence  seems  to 

^''  *''  '*'*'•*      1 /.rtc.^'o  £;.-'in»-»iiop     It  buds  profusely,  but  is 
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aaaually  stripped  of  its  promiae  by  the  spring  Tisits  of  the  bulflncfaes,  before 
the  litnwoniH  exptnd.  Theae  birds  next  attack  the  bloMoma  of  the  plum 
trees,  but  not  thoae  of  peaches  or  apricots,  and,  when  these  are  eidbausted, 
thtj  go  to  the  sloe  trees  in  the  hedges. 

Another  writer  aajs,  ^  I  saw  a  bulfinch  alight  on  a  cherry-tree,  and  before 
I  could  duuge  a  gun,  he  had  completely  stripped  every  blossom  bud  ftom 
one  long  branch."  This  branch  bore  no  fruit,  of  course,  but  all  the  rest  of 
the  blanches  on  the  same  tree  bore  plentifully.  More  distinct  proof  could 
not  be  a^ueed. 

m 

The  attacks  of  these  destructive  birds  are  not  always  confined  to  fruit- 
trees,  fbr  they  will  frequently  run  over  every  bush  in  the  shrubbery,  and  de- 
veiur  thousands  of  the  blossom  buds  of  flowering  shrubs,  particularly  the 
lilac,  the  Tartarian  honeysuckle^  and  the  Japan  corchorus.  They  will  also 
eat  ofE^  particularly  in  severe  weather,  the  leaves  of  carnations,  though 
they  axe  not  so  fond  of  alighting  low  down,  like  the  sparrow.  Dr  Bechstein 
says  they  relish  the  pips  of  apples,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  a  wild  state, 
they  ped:  into  the  firuit  to  get  at  these. 

I  am  not  aware  whether  the  bulfinches  can  be  easily  scared  by  any  of  the 
usual  means ;  but  in  places  exposed  to  their  depredations,  if  none  of  these 
succeed  upon  trial,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  gun,  and,  in  this  way,  they 
may  easily  be  kept  under,  as  they  are  nowhere  in  very  great  numbers.  I 
have  observed  that  in  Scotland  they  increase  rapidly,  where  plantations  of  fir 
have  been  nude,  as  they  are  fond  of  the  seeds,  and  prefer  the  broad  {^tfbrm 
of  a  silver  fir  branch  for  their  nest. 

The  house-sparrow  {Pa$$er  domesticus.  Bay),  is  by  fiir  the  most  mischievous 
of  the  smaller  birds  which  have  hitherto  come  under  our  notice,  and,  from  its 
being  an  exceedingly  prolific  breeder,  and  omnivorous  as  to  food,  its  numbers, 
in  most  parts  of  the  country,  are  very  great.  One  pair  of  birds  will  oflen  rear 
no  fewer  than  fifteen  young  ones  in  the  course  of  a  season,  and  as  they  build 
out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  these  seldom  meet  with  accidents  in  the  earlier 
stage  of  their  existence.  It  is  thus,  accordingly,  that  the  munerons  flocks  are 
produced,  which  we  see  collect  in  the  hedges  and  trees,  to  make  their  descent 
into  fields  and  gardens^  which  they  plunder  without  mercy,  often  to  a  most 
ruinous  extent,  than  most  previous  oi»ervers  have  been  aware  o^  as  I  hope  I 
shall  be  able  satisfactorily  to  prove.  It  is  rather  a  singular  circumstance  that 
the  greater  number  of  writers  on  natural  history  undertake  the  defence  of 
the  sparrow  against  what  they  term  popular  prejudices,  but,  like  most  parti- 
zans  for  a  particular  side  of  a  question,  they  are  apt  to  prove  too  much,  or  to 
overrate  supposed  benefits,  and  underrate  supposed  damage^  It  may  be  as 
well  to  state  one  or  two  of  the  arguments  usually  adduced  in  &vour  of  the 
sparrow,  and  point  out  their  fallacy. 

The  basis  of  the  usual  arguments  of  the  advocates  for  sparrows  are  such  as 
the  following,  which  I  take  from  a  common  work  on  ornithology :  ^  The  ig. 
norant,*'  says  the  writer,  ^^  ever  ready  to  judge  firom  superficial  observation, 
have  condenmed  the  sparrow,  because  it  feeds  on  the  produce  of  the  fiumer, 
as  a  most  noxious  bird,  fit  only  to  be  extirpated.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  how- 
erer,  that  insects  form  no  incenaiderable  pari  of  the  food  of  these  buds.  Brad- 
ley,  in  his  Treatise  on  Husbandry  and  Gardening,  has  proved  by  tctoal  cb- 
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serration,  that  a  pair  of  sparrows^  during  the  time  they  had  young,  carried 
to  the  nest  forty  caterpillars  in  one  hour;  and  supposing  them  employed 
with  equal  diligence  for  twelve  hours  a-day,  they  will  in  one  wedc  consume 
the  astonishing  number  of  3360  caterpillars.  Thus  an  ail-wise  Providence 
checks  the  inordinate  increase  of  insects ;  which,  however  useful  in  thenu 
selves,  would,  if  left  unmolested,  propagate  with  such  rapidity*  as  to  consume 
the  vegetable  productions  of  the  earth,  and  leave  it  a  desert  waste.** 

Another  writer,  who  is  more  partial  to  imagining  facts  than  proving  them 
from  observation,  is  pleased  to  inform  us,  that ''  the  house-sparrow  does  more 
good  by  destroying  the  house-fly  and  the  cabbage  butterfly,  than  It  does  in- 
jury to  gardens  or  to  field  crops."  We  might  very  safely,  I  think,  offer  to 
pay  a  sovereign  for  every  house-fly  or  cabbage  butterfly  proved  to  be  cau^ 
by  sparrows ;  for  though  tliey  will  carry  off  to  their  young  the  smooth  catev> 
pillars,  but  not  the  hairy  ones  of  the  cabbage  butterfly  (PonHa  SnMiem)j  n 
well  as  the  grubs  and  pupie  of  the  flies,  they  will  not  touch  the  ftiU-growB 
insects.  His  proof  is,  that  sparrows  are  said  to  be  trained  to  catch  button 
flies  in  Persia ;  but  though  some  bird  called  a  sparrow  may  be  thus  ttainedf 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  the  house-sparrow. 

In  his  third  series  of  Gleanings,  Mr  Jesse*  says,  «  that  there  is  a  cos- 
torn  in  the  village  in  which  I  at  present  reside,  and,  I  believe^  in  most 
others  in  England,  for  the  churchwardens  to  give  a  certain  sum  of  money  ftc 
every  dozen  heads  of  sparrows  which  are  brought  to  them.  I  verily  beUevc^ 
however,  that  the  worthy  churchwardens  are  grievously  imposed  upon,  ai  I 
hear  of  the  heads  of  chajffinches,  tomtits,  and  other  harmless  birds,  being  fub- 
stltuted  for  them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  my  object  now  is  to  endeavour  to  res- 
cue the  sparrow  from  the  odium  it  has  long  been  under  of  doing  grett  Iqjury 
to  the  farmer.  That  it  will  feed  on  com  and  peas  there  can  be  no  doubt | 
but  this  may  be  in  a  great  measure  prevented  by  setting  boys  to  watch  da- 
ring the  short  space  the  com  is  ripe.  AVith  this  exception,  I  believe  spaiw 
rows  are  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the  farmer,  devouring  myriads  of  insects, 
which  would  otherwise  do  him  infinite  injury :  this  is  particularly  the  esse 
when  they  have  young  ones,  all  of  which  are  fed  with  insects  and  cateiplllanf 
and  I  feel  convinced  that  they  would  not  have  been  so  generally  distributed| 
over  most  parts  of  the  world,  had  they  not  been  intended  for  somo  usefbl 
purpose ;  indeed,  many  observant  persons  are  now  aware,  that,  in  places 
where  sparrows  have  been  destroyed,  some  sorts  of  fmit-trees  have  been  stript 
of  their  leaves  by  caterpillars." 

Dr  Bechstein,  in  the  same  spirit  savs,  "  if,  unfortunately,  it  is  too  true  that 
sparrows  cause  great  injury  in  ripe  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  and  peas,  it  mult 
he  acknowledged  that  they  are  very  useful  in  our  orchards  and  gardens^  bj 
I'^troying  in  the  spring  thousands  of  insects  on  which  they  feed  thsir 
uung.**  His  French  translator  adds,  that  *'  the  destmction  of  sparrows  has 
^een  so  great  an  evil  in  the  countries  where  the  government  had  ordered  It^ 
hat  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  rescind  the  order." 

Mr  Knapp  again  tells  us,  "  sparrows  seem  to  be  appointed  by  Nature  as 

—  of  the  agents,  for  keeping  from  undue  increase  another  race  of  creatum^ 
"  1  iiy  their  prolificacy  they  accomplish  it.  In  the  spring  and  early  part  of 
— .  ^11  Winn/-.,  KoforQ  '■\\c  »'»-^  'hecomes  ripe,  they  are  insectivorous  and  tlMlr 
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ooosUntly  increasing  fiimiUes  require  an  unceasing  supply  of  food  We  see 
them  ererj  minute  of  the  day  in  continual  progress,  flying  irom  the  nest  for 
a  supply,  and  returning  with  rapid  wing  with  a  grub,  a  caterpillar,  or  some 
reptile ;  and  the  numbers  captured  by  them  in  the  course  of  these  travels  are 
incredibly  numerous,  keeping  under  the  increase  of  these  races,  and  making 
ample  restitution  for  their  plunderings  and  thefts.*' 

This  account,  though  by  much  too  favourable  to  the  sparrow,  is  nearer  the 
truth  than  any  of  the  preceding ;  but  the  following  which  not  only  excul- 
pates the  sparrow  by  a  groaa  misstatement,  but  attacks  the  redbreast^  con- 
tains as  many  errors  as  lines. . 

*'  Country  gentlemen,''  says  the  writer,  "  complain  of  their  fruit  being  de* 
▼cured  by  birds,  and  orders  are  given  for  an  indiscriminate  destruction  of 
birds'  nests :  sparrows  more  especially,  are  persecuted  without  mercy,  as  be- 
ing the  chief  aggressors ;  while  the  robin  redbreast,  conceived  to  be  the  most 
innocent  inhabitant  of  the  garden,  is  fostered  and  protected.  Now. a  little 
acquaintance  with  the  natural  history  of  these  two  birds  would  set  their  cha* 
rtcters  in  opposite  lights.  The  sparrows,  more  especially  in  country  situa« 
tions,  very  rarely  frequent  the  garden;  because,  grain  being  their  chief 
food,  they  search  for  it  round  the  farm-yard,  the  rick,  and  the  stable :  They 
resort  to  such  situations  accordingly.  The  robins,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the 
great  devourcrs  of  the  small  fhiits ;  they  come  from  the  nest  just  before  the 
currants  are  ripe ;  and  they  inmiediately  spread  themselves  over  the  adjacent 
gardens,  which  they  do  not  quit  so  long  as  there  is  any  thing  to  pillage.  It 
may  appear  strange  that  no  writers  on  our  native  birds  should  have  been 
aware  of  these  &cts ;  but  it  is  only  a  proof  how  little  those  persons  who  are, 
nevertheless,  interested  in  knowing  such  things,  attend  to  the]  habits  and 
economy  of  beings  continually  before  their  eyes/'  Our  former  paper  sets  the 
character  of  the  redbreast  in  its  true  light :  ihis  gentleman,  however,  is  noted 
for  his  errors  on  practical  subjects. 

Another  theory  has  been  recently  broached  in  defence  of  the  sparrow  and 
other  seed-eating  birds,  by  a  fanciful  writer  who  says,  '^  that  each  bird  (finch) 
eats  100  seeds  every  day,  by  no  means  an  extravagant  calculation;  which^ 
however,  gives  to  each  the  prevention  of  36,500  weeds  every  year.  The 
birds  cannot  be  numbered ;  but  when  the  vast  flocks  which  are  seen  every 
where  are  considered,  a  hundred  millions  must  be  greatly  below  the  actual 
number.  That  would  give  the  immense  prevention  of  weeds  by  the  finches 
alone  at  the  astonishing  number  of  3,660,000,000,000.  Say  that  each  weed 
would,  upon  an  average,  occupy  a  square  inch  (and  many  of  them  occupy  100 
square  inches)  and  the  quantity  of  land  which  the  finches  annually  prevent 
from  being  overrun,  is  little  short  of  600,000  acres,  or  more  than  one-seventh 
part  of  the  total  surface  of  England  and  Wales,  whether  cultivated  or  un- 
cultivated.*' 

«  Countries,"  he  adds,  •'  where  the  weeds  get  the  better  of  the  little  hirdi^ 
are  in  a  sure  progress  of  sterility.  The  settlers  on  the  northern  shores  of 
Lake  Ontario  in  Canada,  know  what  it  is  to  have  fields  overrun  with  the 
Canadian  thistle ;  and  in  many  parts  of  the  north  of  Scotland  where  there 
were  no  bushes  for  birds,  were  sadly  infested  with  the  common  field  maii- 
gold,  before  belts  and  coiioes  began  to  be  planted." 
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A  very  easy  method  of  settling  these  i)oint8  would  be,  to  leave  the  spaxrows 
and  the  other  birds  unmolested  to  free  the  cabbages  from  caterpillars,  thehouMi 
from  the  plague  of  flies,  and  the  fields  and  gardens  from  weeds «  but  ereiy 
body  who  ever  had  a  garden  knows  that  in  certain  seasons  £ivourable  to  their 
breeding,  tlie  cabbages  and  other  growing  crops  will  be  devoured  by  cater- 
pillars, and  without  carefVil  weeding  the  beds  will  be  overgrown  with  weeds 
where  the  sparrows  and  other  birds  are  even  unusually  numerouSi  In  a 
garden,  for  example,  adjacent  to  where  I  am  now  writing,  daily  visited  by 
hundreds  of  sparrows,  while  extensive  damage  is  done  by  them  to  many  of 
the  crops^  the  cabbages  in  summer  were  very  much  eaten  by  catcqallan^ 
and  above  all  the  groundsel  and  other  weeds  grew  as  closely  as  if  they  had 
been  sown  on  purpose.  In  my  own  garden,  it  required  great  care  and  si- 
fliduity  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  and  to  clear  away  the  caterpillars  by  hand 
picking:  the  sparrows  would  never  have  kept  them  under,  and  every  prae- 
tical  man  must  laugh  at  the  utter  absurdity  of  such  a  fancy  which  could  odj 
have  been  devised  in  the  closet.  Mr  Bradley*s  calculation  indeed  looks  some, 
thing  like  fact;  but  instead  of  giving  the  sparrows  twelve  hours,  he  would 
have  been  nearer  the  truth  if  he  had  limited  it  to  half  the  number,  and  tUs 
would  very  greatly  reduce  his  estimate.  Buffon,  so  often  improperly  Uamed 
fbr  his  inaccuracy,  would  have  set  those  fanciers  right  respecting  the  spanov, 
had  they  taken  the  trouble  to  consult  him.  ^*  Persons, **  he  says,  ^  who  had 
kept  them  in  cages  assured  him,  that  a  single  pair  of  sparrows  consume  naar- 
ly  twenty  pounds  weight  of  corn  every  year;  and  taking  this  and  their  pro- 
digious numbers  into  consideration,  what  enormous  destruction  must  they 
make  over  our  fields ;  for  though  they  feed  their  young  with  insectSp  they 
chiefly  subsist  on  the  best  grain.  They  follow  the  sower  in  seed  time^  and  the 
reaper  in  harvest ;  they  attend  the  thrashers  at  the  barns,  and  the  poulterer 
when  he  scatters  grain  to  his  fowls ;  they  visit  the  pigeon-houses  and  jdene 
the  craw  of  the  young  pigoons  to  extract  the  food ;  they  also  eat  bees  and  are 
thus  disposed  to  destroy  the  only  insects  useful  to  man.*' 

A  practical  writer  says  justly,  that  *'  small  as  these  birds  appear  to  bfy 
their  consumption  of  grain  in  the  fields  both  in  seed  time  and  harvest^  is  veiy 
great ;  they,  very  often,  taking  almost  every  grain  all  round  the  field  to  the 
breadth  of  eiglit  or  ten  feet,  and  frequently  to  as  many  yards,  while  their 
destruction  of  the  roofs  of  thatched  buildings  is  perceptible  to  every  ODBi*' 
It  is  no  triding  loss  to  a  corn  grower,  to  lose  the  quantity  of  grain  wUch 
these  birds  consume  in  the  com  stacks  in  the  farm-yard ;  and  he  is  of  opi- 
nion that  each  bird  will  eat  its  own  weight  of  corn  daily.  He  has  known, 
he  says,  as  many  as  ^3000  caught  in  a  single  day  on  one  farm  with  a  net*  and 
suppose  we  allow  two  ounces  for  the  average  weight  of  each  bird,  the  consump* 
^^on  daily  would  be  about  ten  busliels  of  corn  for  that  number  of  birds. 

A  periodical  writer  says  that  a  few  years  ago  he  was  surprised  to  see  the 
'*^'>w  under  a  May-duke  cherry,  covered  with  the  husks  of  buds  which  he  as* 
^.«tained  to  have  been  done  by  the  sparrows,  and,  had,',they  not  been  pre- 
^ted,  they  would  have  taken  the  whole.  The  birds,  says  the  same  writer, 
'Diformly  take  off  all  my  plum  crop,  as  well  as  the  gooseberries  and  curxanti^ 
•*•'  requently  the  cherries.  He  remarked  for  scvcoral  years^  that  he  scaxae^ 
o  pw^^r.  2QfM  fm«T)  4^wr  trees  at  the  lower  part  of  his  garden,  while  he 
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mtyally  had  some  in  a  ftrourable  season  on  a  tree  near  the  house :  he  also 
observed)  that  all  the  fruit  buds  were  regularly  taken  off  the  finer  sorts  of 
gooartwmes,  while  the  smaller  and  common  kinds  escaped,  no  doubt  from  the 
larger  buds  proving  more  tempting  than  the  smaller. 

I  find,  indeed,  that  even  in  the  mildest  winters,  the  sparrows  extensively 
disbud  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  my  garden,  more  particularly  the  red  or  white 
currant  buds,  though  they  seldom  if  ever  touch  those  of  the  black  currant. 
The  blossom  buds  of  the  lilac  are  also  occasionally  attacked.  A  pair  of  spar- 
rows, indeed,  will  do  more  damage  in  this  way  in  an  hour  than  all  the  cater- 
pillars hatched  on  these  trees  in  the  most  prolific  years  will  do  in  a  whole  sea* 
son.  Miller  remarks,  long  ago,  that  the  sparrows  also  disbud  the  carnations, 
picotees,  and  pinks,  and  I  observed,  last  spring,  that  they  not  only  devoured 
the  buds,  but  the  younger  leaves  of  carnations,  leaving  on  some  plants  little 
besides  the  naked  stumps.  At  first,  on  observing  the  circumstance,  I  ima- 
gined the  leaves  had  been  eaten  by  cats,  as  they  had  eaten  down  a  clump  of 
garden  grass  near  at  hand,  till  I  repeatedly  saw  the  sparrows  nibbling  at  the 
carnations  with  their  sharp-edged  bills,  that  cut  like  a  pair  of  scissors,  and 
whether  it  is  bods  or  grain,  they  can  with  such  an  instrument  readily  get  at 
the  core,  which  alone  they  eat. 

But  though  all  these  are  serious  depredations,  they  appear  to  me  not  to  be 
so  injurious  as  another  which  is  little  noticed—the  destruction  of  the  braid  of 
field  and  garden  plants,  by  cutting  oif  the  seed-leaves  the  instant  they  come 
through  the  ground.  Every  gardener  and  fiirmer  knows  that  sparrows  destroy 
great  quantities  of  seed  after  it  has  been  sown,  particularly  spinage,  lettuce, 
radish,  turnip,  and  cabbage ;  but  when  these  plants  come  up,  the  depreda^ 
tions  of  the  sparrows  are  increased  rather  than  diminished,  though  the  snail^ 
slugs,  and  caterpillars  usually  get  credit  for  the  damage.  It  was,  indeed, 
some  ^ime  before  I  could  convince  myself  it  was  the  sparrows  that  ate  off 
whole  rows  of  my  pease  and  spinage,  and  beds  of  radishes  and  seedling  cab- 
bage, being  rather  pleased  to  see  them  alighting  on  the  brairds,  thinking  the 
opinion  right  that  they  were  clearing  away  insects.  A  single  experiment 
proved  that  the  sparrows  were  indubitably  the  aggressors.  Threads  studded 
with  feathers  were  stretched  across  the  beds,  which  so  effectually  scared  the 
sparrows,  that  they  never  ventured  again  to  alight  upon  them,  and  the  seed- 
ling plants  grew  undisturbed,  while  other  beds  left  unprotected  were  as  be- 
fore entirely  stript  of  the  plants.  Pigeons  will  do  the  same  both  with  pease, 
lettuce,  and  spinage,  but  they  are  not  worse  than  the  sparrows. 

The  turnip-fly,  it  is  but  too  well  known,  does  extensive  damage  to  the  tur- 
nip crops  in  the  seed  leaf;  but  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  the  fly  is  frequently 
accused  when  there  is  no  fly  to  be  found,  in  the  same  way  as  I  accused  the 
slugs  and  caterpillars  of  eating  my  young  cabbages,  lettuce,  and  radishesL 
The  field  crops  of  turnips,  indeed,  appear  in  their  seed-leaf  just  about  the 
time  when  the  sparrows  b^n  to  collect  in  numerous  flocks  in  the  hedges, 
and  as  one  sparrow  will  nip  off  several  dozen  seedling  turnips  at  a  meal,  the 
damage  done  by  a  flock  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  resorting  every  day  to  »  turnip 
field  must  be  immense.  I  do  not  speak  fi-om  coxvjecture ;  I  had  a  bed  of  tur- 
nips in  my  garden  the  last  spring  entirely  eaten  off  by  the  sparrows,  before  J 
was  aware  of  the  cause,  and  I  recollect  that  a  year  or  two  ago  a  neighbour  had 
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a  similar  loss,  which  he  attributed  to  the  fly,  but  though  I  m jself  carefiill]r 
looked  over  this  bed  two  or  three  times  a  day  to  discover  the  fly,  I  never  ob- 
served one.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  was  the  sparrows  slonSi  I 
cannot  too  strongly  impress  this  upon  the  attention  of  turnip  growers. 

Taking  the  preceding  details  Into  consideration,  it  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  some  effectual  method  could  be  devised  for  preventing  the  depredstiom 
of  sparrows.  One  effectual  mode  of  diminishing  their  numbers  is  to  citch 
them  in  a  net  at  night  when  they  roost  by  whole  companies  in  ricks  and  stscbi 
or  in  a  large  trap  net  with  a  decoy  bird,  in  both  which  ways  I  have  known 
hundreds  taken  in  a  few  hours.  Many  may  be  killed  at  a  single  shot  by 
scattering  com  in  a  long  train,  and  firing  at  them  while  feeding. 

Count  Buffon  having  been  told  that  if  sulphur  were  smoked  under  trees 
where  the  sparrows  sleep  at  night  they  would  be  suffocated  and  drop  desd;  he 
tried  the  experiment,  but  without  success,  though  he  took  much  pains  snd 
was  interested  in  the  issue,  as  he  could  not  get  them  driven  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  his  voleries.  He  placed  on  a  wall  covered  with  great  Indlsn 
chestnuts,  where  the  sparrows  assembled  every  evening  in  great  numben, 
pots  filled  with  sulphur,  mixed  with  a  little  charcoal  and  rosing  and  theee  sub- 
stances being  set  on  fire,  caused  a  thick  smoke,  which  had  no  other  effect  than 
to  awaken  the  birds.  As  the  volume  ascended,  they  removed  to  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  and  then  retired  to  the  neighbouring  houses,  but  not  one  dropped. 

Imagining  that  the  sparrows  might  readily  be  i>oisoned,  I  mixed  sobm 
arsenic  with  oatmeal,  and  strewed  it  in  the  paths  between  the  beds  of  seedHngi 
which  they  were  daily  devouring,  but  they  never  touched  the  poison,  snd  my 
experiment  was  as  unsuccessful  as  that  of  Buffon*s  with  the  sulphur.  Othsfi^ 
however,  have  used  arsenic  successfully,  in  particular,  Mr  Stafford,  gardener 
to  B.  Arkwright,  Esq.  of  Crawford,  Derbyshire.  His  account  is  too  intereit 
ing  to  suffer  abridgment. 

^*'  About  twenty-six  years  ago,*'  he  says,  *'*•  I  went  to  live  at  Swinfir  House, 
near  liichficld :  it  was  surrounded  by  a  rookery,  containing  many  thousand 
nests,  under  which  the  sparrows  built  their  nests,  or  rather  fbnned  hahitatioiii 
amongst  the  inequalities  of  the  small  wood  that  formed  the  foundations  of  tlie 
rooks*  nests.  Such  were  the  numbers  of  the  sparrows,  that  I  soon  flmnd,  both 
fW)m  reports  and  by  my  own  experience,  that  nothing  upon  which  they  feed 
escaped  destruction.  I  mentioned  to  a  relation  of  mine  the  haToA  which 
these  birds  made  on  my  crops  of  peas,  particularly  when  in  a  green  states  snd 
fit  for  the  table,  and  he  recommended  me  to  make  use  of  the  following  method 
lor  their  extirpation : 

^  Take  a  flat  earthen  dish  (a  flowerpot-feeder  will  do),  in  which  put  s  qusn- 
tity  of  soaked  bread,  and  place  it  on  the  garden  wall,  or  in  some  place  where 
10  domestic  animal  will  be  likely  to  get  at  it.  By  paying  attention  to  Icsep- 
ng  up  a  supply,  the  sparrows  will  attend  quite  regularly  to  be  fed ;  then  shout 
•he  sixth  or  eighth  day,  mix  a  small  quantity  of  white  arsenic  with  the  breidt 
This,  as  well  as  their  other  food,  should  be  given  early  in  the  momin^^  ud 
before  night  its  effects  will  be  visible  both  on  the  old  and  the  young  ones. 

'The  first  time  I  tried  it,"  Mr  Stafford  continues,  *' every  part  of  th« 
^^rden  and  buildings  exhibited  its  power,  in  the  number  of  dead  and  dyii^ 
^\i^•    n««^,  Kpfon    hree  da*  \  h^d  elapsed,  their  destruction  was  so  eomplett 
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that  I  could  scarcely  hear  one  about  the  premises.  My  curiositjr  led  me  to 
cxamhie  the  ground  under  the  rooks'  nests,  which  I  found  thickly  strewed 
with  the  young  sparrows^  thrown  out  of  the  nests  as  soon  as  life  had  become 
extinct.  This  method  I  practised  for  the  five  years  I  was  with  the  Swinfin 
fiunily,  and  always  with  the  same  success.  I  likewise  recommended  many 
fiurmers  to  try  its  effects^  who  all  found  it  to  exceed  their  expectations.  A 
neighbouring  cleigyman  applied  to  me,  one  morning,  for  a  little  of  the  mix* 
ture,  and,  before  the  evening,  he  desired  me  to  go  and  witness  the  destruction 
it  had  made.  I  have  since  felt  warranted  in  recommending  it  whenever  I  had 
an  opportunity ;  and,  after  twenty-five  years*  experience,  I  feel  anxious  to 
communicate  it  to  the  public^  well  knowing  that,  in  many  instances,  the  loss 
occasioned  by  these  birds  is  more  than  equal  to  a  tenth  of  the  crop,  and  I 
think  that  most  practical  men  who  have  made  observations  on  the  corn-fields 
at  the  time  of  harvest,  will  be  of  the  same  opinion.  If  the  whole  of  a  parish 
were  to  put  the  above  plan  into  operation  in  the  month  of  June,  I  make  no 
doubt  that  almost  every  sparrow  might  be  destroyed ;  and,  when  we  take  in* 
to  consideration  the  great  sums  paid  annually  in  some  parishes  to  persons 
who  undertake  to  destroy  these  birds,  I  think  the  method  here  explained  will 
be  found  to  be  not  only  the  best,  but  likewise  the  cheapest.** 

It  is  but  right  to  mention,  that  some  who  have  tried  Mr  Stafford's  method 
of  poisoning  the  sparrows,  have  not  found  it  succeed;  and  one  gentleman 
who  was  disappointed  in  it,  and  having  a  laige  kitchen  garden  much  infested 
with  sparrows  and  chaffinches,  was  induced  to  go  to  considerable  trouble  and 
expense  to  prevent  their  ravages.  He  caused  his  labourers,  when  not  other* 
wise  employed,  to  prepare  rods  of  wood  about  two  inches  broad,  an  inch  and 
a  half  thick,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  joining  them  together  at  the  ends 
with  similar  rods,  nine  feet  long,  and,  in  the  centre  of  the  ssme,  a  similar  rod 
to  strengthen  it.  This  firame  is  then  wired  with  copper-wire,  close  enough 
to  prevent  the  birds  getting  through.  The  frame  thus  prepared  is  raised 
over  the  beds  upon  pieces  of  wood  six  inches  long, — one  piece  at  each  corner 
of  the  frame,  and  one  in  the  centre.  Wire  is  likewise  passed  around  these 
pieces  of  wood  to  prevent  the  birds  getting  in  at  the  sides.  He  says  it  is 
much  cheaper  than  nettings  and  more  sightly  than  matting. 

These  wire-frames  must  prove  effectual,  but  few  would  like  the  expense 
and  trouble  who  could  avoid  it,  and  I  am  convinced,  from  my  own  experi« 
ence,  that  threads,  with  feathers  or  bits  of  paper  tied  along,  and  suspended  so 
as  to  dangle  over  the  beds,  will  prove  effective  In  scaring  both  sparrows  and 
chaffinches,  which,  with  all  their  pert  impudence,  are  exceedingly  wary  and 
fearful  of  danger.  A  coat  and  hat  stuffed  with  straw  so  as  to  have  some  re« 
semblance  to  a  man,  will  not  intimidate  them  so  effectually  as  the  thread  and 
feathers.  A  neighbour  of  mine  once  set  up  such  a  man  of  straw  in  a  cherry« 
tree  to  scare  the  sparrows  firom  the  ripe  cherries,  among  which  they  wertt 
making  sad  havock,  but,  after  the  first  day  or  two,  when  the  novelty  wore  off) 
they  alighted  close  to  it  and  devoured  the  cherries  as  belbre.  Netting,  in 
such  cases,  is  the  only  effectual  preventive,  and  unless  threads  and  feathert»' 
which  I  have  not  tried,  might  do,  netting,  or  tying  up  the  bunches  in  gause 
or  thin  muslin  bsgi,  b  the  only  way  of  protecting  ripe  grapes  on  the  opett 
vol-  ^11.— NO.  XXXV.  u 
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walls,  of  which  sparrows  are  very  fond,  and  devour  great  quantities  alwaji 
■electing  the  laigest  and  the  ripest,  and  sadly  disfiguring  the  bDndiea 
Should  any  person  choose  to  try  the  thread  and  feathers,  it  ought  to  be  fixed 
at  some  little  distance  froni  the  fruit  on  the  wall,  so  as  to  allow  the  fieathen 
to  move  freely,  as  it  apjiears  to  be  their  motion  which  intimidates  the  spuw 
row's.  White  worsted  threads,  without  feathers  or  paper,  will  scare  them 
iVom  peas  or  spiiiage,  fur  a  short  time  in  spring,  though  they  aoon  become 
fiimiliar  with  this,  but  I  have  never  found  tliat  they  venture  near  wbco 
feathers  or  paper  are  used. 

The  tree-sparrow  {Paster  monkma^  l^y)  i>  somewhat  dmilar  in  appear* 
ance  to  the  house-sparrow ;  sufficiently  so  to  be  popularly  confounded  then* 
with,  but  very  difierent  in  habits.  I  do  not  mean  by  the  tree<Bparrows  those 
which  build  large  nests  high  on  the  branches  of  trees ;  theae  are  onlj  house* 
vparrows.  The  tree-sparrow  always  builds  in  the  holes  of  trees»  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  ground,  which  the  house-sparrow  rarely,  if  ever,  doeft 
The  tree-sparrow  has  the  throat,  and  a  spot  behind  the  eyes,  blacky  and  ths 
sides  of  the  head  white,  while  the  house  sparrow  is  black  all  round  tiweyeb 
The  wings  again,  in  the  tree-sparrow,  have  two  white  cross  bands^  while  ths 
housc-s])arrow  has  only  one.  The  tree-sparrow  is  by  no  meana  fomnHm, 
though  it  is  plentiful  in  Yorkshire  and  some  other  localities.  It  never  coDies 
near  houses,  but  ircquents  gardens,  orchards,  and  fields  abounding  with  tica 
and  hedges.  It  is  very  lively  and  is  hi  continual  motion,  but  doea  not  hop 
HO  awkwardly  as  the  house-sparrow,  fluttering  olong^  and  jerking  ita  tail  Mms* 
what  like  a  wagtail  It  is  not  so  pert  as  the  house-sparrow,  though  it  ii  not 
very  shy,  but  will  follow  travellers  on  the  roads,  flying  low,  with  a  sort  of 
wheeling  motion.  It  is  chiefly  destructive  in  seed-time  and  harrcat,  whca 
considerable  flocks  assemble  and  plunder  the  fiirm  fields,  more  after  thi 
iasliion  of  the  linnets.  Its  depredations  may  \te  prevented  by  one  or  other 
of  the  pUins  already  pointed  out. 

I  have  now  gone  over  all  the  British  hedge-birds  which  I 
think  can  be  alleged  to  be  injurious  to  field  and  garden  crops; 
but,  l)esides  these,  there  arc  several  other  birds  which  commit 
dcpratations,  but  do  not  well  come  under  the  designation  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  Partridges,  for  examplei  and 
other  game  birds,  never  settle  on  hedges,  and  cannot  be  termed 
hedge-birds ;  and  the  magpie,  though  partly  a  hedge-bird,  doer 
ittle  injury  to  crops,  though  it  is  otherwise  injurious.  The 
*avcn  and  the  rook  also  merit  especial  notice  ;  but,  for  the  pre- 
lent,  I  have  extended  my  remarks  much  farther  than  I  hid 
tuy  idea  of  when  I  commenced^  and  must  leave  the  crows  and 

"  mime  for  another  communication.  J.  R.    ' 
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ONIONS. 
By  Mr  TowEBs,  C  M<  H.  S.,  Author  of  the  Domestic  Gardener^s  Manual, 

The  Fea  is  ooe  of  the  most  delicious  vegetables  Whioh  our 
gardens  produce;  it  is  a  universal  favourite,  and  is  grown  abuo^' 
dantly  bjr  persons  io  every  station  of  life  ;  it  is  of  ready  culture^ 
and  very  hardy,  but  there  are  points  which  ought  to  be  investi« 
gated,  in  order  to  obviate  certain  inconveniences,  and  to  pro«. 
mote.larger  crops  with  less  danger  of  failure:  these  I  shall  short- 
ly allude  to. 

Botanically — the  Fea^  Pisum  miivum^  belongs  to  the  natu- 
ral order  Leguminosa^  and  to  its  first  suborder  PapUionace^B, 
In  the  Linnaean  system  we  find  it  in  Class  XVII.  Order  IV, 
Diadelphia  Decandria,  Stamens  10,  nine  of  the  filaments  ar^. 
united  for  more  than  half  their  length  into  a  semi*cylindrical 
keeled  tube  open  on  one  side,  but  closed  by  the  tenth  filament, 
which  is  flat  and  awUshaped.  The  essential  character  is  found 
in  the  styUy  which  is  triangular,  kieeled  above  and  downy.  The. 
two  uppo*  segments  of  the  calyx  are  wider  than  the  three 
lower.  It  IS  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  Britun  at  a  period  not  known,  nor  perhaps  now  to 
be  discovered.  The  species  are  few,  but  the  varieties  of  the 
garden  pea  are  very  numerous,  and  capable  of  great  extension, 
by  hybridisation.  Some  are  highly  valuable  both  for  garden 
and  field  culture ;  none  more  so  than  the  following,  which  af.. 
ford  ample  choice  for  every  appropriate  season  and  situation. 

It  is  but  candid  to  observe,  that  the  succeeding  remarks  apply 
to  the  climate  of  South  Britain,  a  circumstance  which  I  regret ; 
nevertheless,  the  experienced  cultivator  in  the  north  will  be  able, 
to  make  the  required  corrections  without  difficulty  ;  the  consti- 
tution of  the  plant  is,  in  fact,  so  hardy,  that  it  can  adapt  itself 
to  almost  any  degree  of  transition ;  an  assertion  which  the  foU. 
lowing  anecdote  will  tend  to  establish.     Three  or  four  years 
since,  I  raised  a  few  early  frame  peas  in  a  hot-house,  but  the. 
weather  was  so  cold  and  ungenial,  that  I  dared  not  transfer; 
them  to  the  open  soil.     The  plants  grew  rapidly  and  became. 
'  drawn  f  as  an  experiment,  I  cut  them  ovei*  very  low,  yet  thejr 
sprouted  vigorously  afresh  ;  and   the  season  becoming  much 
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milder,  I  one  very  fine  morning  removed  them  to  an  open  bor- 
der, with  care  not  to  injure  the  roots,  also  to  bring  the  earth  in 
close  contact  with  them,  raising  it  in  a  sort  of  ridge  against  the 
plants :  two  or  three  inches,  however,  of  the  stems  remained  un- 
protected. As  evening  advanced  the  temperature  became  much 
lower,  and  during  night  was  reduced  to  three  or  four  degrees  of 
frost.  In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  these  peas  *  were 
subjected  to  a  transition  amounting  to  between  thirty  and  forty 
degrees,  immediately  after  the  disturbance  of  their  roots ;  yet 
they  not  only  survived  the  severe  frost,  but  produced  a  fair 
number  of  really  good  pods. 

Approved  varieties  are  the  Early  Frame^  and  Early  CharUon^ 
good  bearers,  which  may  be  sown  in  October,  November,  and 
December,  in  single  rows  ;  and  if  the  spring  be  propitious,  tliey 
will  produce  moderate  crops  towards  the  close  of  May  and  the 
beginning  of  June  ;  height  three  or  four  feet. 

Early  White  Warwick^  the  new  and  most  valuable  pea  al- 
luded to  in  a  former  article  :-f-  it  may  likewise  be  sown  in  the 
autumn,  and  will  come  into  bearing  in  a  [leriod  as  short  as  the 
nature  of  the  season  will  by  possibility  permit.  It  is  adapted 
also  to  medium  and  late  crops ;  and  possesses  a  high  and  pecu- 
liar flavour.  The  plants  rarely  exceed  one  yard  in  hdght.  In 
the  field  they,  of  course,  arc  never  assisted  by  sticks,  and  are 
planted  in  rows,  about  a  foot  or  sixteen  inches  asunder. 

Bishop's  Early  Dwarfs  a  neat  little  pea,  decorated  with  bk»- 
som  from  the  soil  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  stems,  which  rise 
little  more  than  a  foot  high.  The  pods  are  small,  and  contain 
but  a  few  seeds  ;  the  variety  indeed  is  more  curious  than  use- 
ful ;  and  is  not  so  early  as  the  Warwick ;  I  have  noticed  it,  be- 
cause I  find  that  is  a  great  favourite  with  some  persons. 

*  It  is  usual  to  write  the  plural  of  pea  pca«e ;  I  object  to  this  orthognphj, 
as  I  deem  the  latter  word  to  be  expressive  of  an  '<  acyective*'  quality,  u 
T)ea8e-pudding/|)ea8e-soup,  pease-straw,  and  not  oi  plurality ;  "peas**  surely  is 
jorrect,  pea  rinff.  peas  plur,  not  pea»f.— Towebs. 

^\{  lexicographers^of  authority  8pell  the  pfural  of  yen,  peas ;  and  the  spelU 

■*ig,  pease,  is  used  by  them  to  denote  the  kind  of  seed  in  contradistinctkm  to 

'ther  seeds.    Why  the  distinctive  difTerencs  is  made  in  the  orthography  the 

-iimelautborities  are  silent,  but  it  certainly  exhibits  the  beautiful  variety  of 

-**  language.— Editob* 

'"'*',  vii.  page  84. 
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Spanish  Dwarf  grows  from  eighteen  inches,  to  two  feet  high ; 
is  of  a  close  compact  habit,  peculiarly  suitable  to  dry  seasons, 
and  to  districts  frequently  visited  by  high  winds ;  it  yields  well 
for  its  size,  and  the  flavour  of  the  pea  is  pretty  good,  but  it  is 
not  considered  early* 

Wood/brdCs  Marrow  Pea^  one  of  the  most  estimable  of  the 
new,  or  newly  named,  varieties ;  height  thirty  inches,  extremely 
prolific.  Pods  of  medium  size,  seeds  large,  and  full  of  a  high 
flavoured,  delicious  pulp ;  none  can  surpass  it  for  general  spring 
culture,  unless  it  be  the 

Dwarf  Blue  Imperial.  This  indeed  is  surpassingly  excellent. 
I  know  not  its  origin,  but  conceive  it  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the 
Prussian-blue,  and  one  of  the  marrow-fats.  Height  three  feet, 
herbage  rich,  strong,  and  of  a  fine  glaucous  bluish  tint ;  that  is, 
in  situations  and  soil  favourable  to  it ;  but  some  complain  that  it 
does  not  prosper  with  them.  I  believe  that  it  requires  a  soft, 
unctuous,  and  rather  open  loam,  enriched  with  black  vegetable 
earth,  and  not  with  common  mixed  manures.  Season  of  sowing 
between  February  and  June. 

Prussian-blue. — A  hardy  and  most  fruitful  variety,  suitable 
to  any  climate ;  to  the  field  as  well  as  the  garden,  for  the  middle 
crops.  The  fruit  is  a  bluish  grey  ^hen  quite  ripe,  and  not  so 
large  as  that  of  the  imperial.  Of  the  taller  growers,  the  mar" 
row^fats  and  rounceval  claim  precedence ;  but  they  are  very  in- 
convenient to  the  grower,  and  are  liable  to  injury  from  high 
winds.  One  variety,  however,  merits  particular  notice,  because 
it  evinces  the  importance  of  cross  impregnation  ;  I  allude  to 

Knighfs  Tall  Marrow^aJt^  the  history  of  which  may  prove 
interesting  to  many  who  are  not  acquainted  with  its  origin. 

Mr  Knight,  the  President  of  the  London  Horticultural  f  o  • 
ciety,  has  described  his  experiments  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions of  1 789.  Two  years  preceding  (1787)  he  had  a  dege* 
Derate  sort  of  pea  growing  in  his  garden  which  was  not  restor- 
able  by  attention  and  culture.  ^'  Being  thus  a  good  subject  of 
experiment,  the  male  organs  of  a  dozen  of  its  immature  blossoms 
were  destroyed,  and  the  female  organs  left  entire.  When]^the 
blossoms  had  attained  their  mature  state,  the  pollen  of  a  very 
large  and  luxuriant  peaVas  introduced  into  the  one  half  of  them^ 
but  not  into  the  other.    The  pods  of  bct'i  grew  equally,  but  the 
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seeds  of  the  half  that  was  unimpregnated  withered  awaj,  with- 
out having  augmented  beyond  the  &ize  which  they  had  attaioed 
before  the  blossoms  expanded.  The  seeds  of  the  other  half  were 
iaugmented,  and  matured  as  in  the  ordinary  process  of  impregDir 
tion,  and  exhibited  no  perceptible  difference  from  those  of  other 
plants,  of  the  same  variety — perhaps  because  theexternal  covering 
of  the  seed  was  furnished  entirely  by  the  female.  But  when  they 
were  made  to  vegetate  in  the  succeeding  spring,  the  effect  of  the 
experiment  was  obvious.  The  plants  rose  with  great  luxurianoe, 
indicating  in  their  stem,  leaves,  and  fruit,  the  influence  of  thu 
impregnation ;  the  seeds  produced  were  of  a  dark  grey.  By  im- 
pregnating the  flowers  of  this  variety  with  the  pollen  of  others 
the  colour  was  again  changed,  and  new  varieties  obtained,  8up&> 
nor  in  every  respect  to  the  original  on  which  the  experiment  was 
first  made,  and  attaining  in  some  cases  a  height  of  more  than 
twelve  feet.*" 

The  Sugar  Pea  is  not  recommended  for  the  ordinary  uses  of 
the  table,  but  as  forming  a  most  excellent  pickle.  Its  shell  is 
destitute  of  that  tough  membrane  which  is  found  in  other  peas; 
hence  the  entire  pod  is  occasionally  cooked,  and  eaten  with 
melted  butter ;  it  is  extremely  sweet,  and  on  this  account,  as 
well  as  for  the  little  resistance  its  husk  opposes,  birds  devour  the 
seeds  rapaciously. 

The  foregoing  list  contains  ample  materials  wherewith  to  form 
a  very  complete  collection  of  peas ;  small  families  would  require 
two  or  three  varieties  only,  as  for  example,  the  white  Warwick 
for  the  earliest  and  latest  crops ;  because  it  vegetates  speedily, 
and  is  quickly  off  the  ground  ;  and  the  J'russian  blue,  and 
Woodford's  marrow,  for  the  main  summer  crops. 

The  soil  for  peas  ought  to  be  a  mellow,  rather  light,  and 
sandy  loam,  enriched  with  vegetable  compost,  wood-ashes,  and 
perhaps  by  a  sprinkling  of  salt.  In  sowing  the  seeds,  drills 
(hould  be  traced  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  deep,  and^ 
lot  less  than  a  yard  apart ;  they  vegetate  more  perfectly,  and 
^e  plants  yield  a  better  cmp,  when  the  seed  is  sown  in  long 
jngle  rows ;  but  space  and  situation  will  not  always  permit  this 
<^  f>e  done  :  the  soil  also  becomes  less  contaminated  than  when 
"•  ^e  beds  are  planted. 

"  ^     ruprf  .ifFnT^n  onp  ^f  {l\t^  ^^^'on^f^'^t .  cvidcnces  of  the  truth 
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€iP  thd  <'  excretory  theory  C  Tor  not  only  does  the  root  emit  a 
most  powerful  Bpecific  odour,  which  fills  the  soil,  but  it  pro* 
duoes  a  spedes  of  mouldy  excrescence  in  great  abundance, — ^in^ 
9omuch  that,  in  shallow  land,  over  chalk  or  marly  loam,  the 
pea  refuses  to  vegetate,  or  at  least  to  perfect  its  growth  after 
three  or  four  reiterated  croppings.  I  have  witnessed  the  entire 
failure  of  pea  crops  in  land  so  saturated, — and  in  some  districts 
the  common  people  have  a  local  term  to  express  this  specific 
poisoning  of  a  soil — they  say  it  is  ^^  over-pea'd.'" 
:  Not  many  weeks  since,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  converse  with 
one  of  the  best  kitchen  gardeners  in  tlie  kingdom,  and  observing 
a  peculiar  mode  of  cropping  the  borders,  I  made  it  the  subject 
of  minute  inquiry.  The  permafient  crop  is  the  strawberry, 
planted  in  rows  about  a  yard  asunder,  and  retained  strictly  with* 
in  its  limits ;  between  each  row  a  crop  of  early  peas  is  succeeded 
by  one  of  Cape  Broccoli ;  the  ground  b  manured  once  a-year, 
and  is  kept  in  perfect  heart  and  condition  by  this  rotation.  The 
gardener  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  a  man  of  acute  discernment^ 
and  who  duly  appreciates  the  facts  which  come  under  his  obser« 
vation.  His  experience  had  satisfied  him  that  the  broccoli  took 
up  and  cleared  the  land  from  that  peculiar  matter  which  per- 
vades it,  when  crop  after  crop  of  peas  is  sown ;  and  hence  that 
broccoli,  and,  I  may  add,  the  brassica  tribe  in  general,  become 
excellent  successions  to  the  pea,  and  perhaps  to  other  legumi- 
nous vegetables. 

Times  of  Somng.'^These  must  depend  upon  climate,  and 
the  object  of  the  cultivator.  Most  persons  afi*ect  an  early  crop 
of  peas,  and  there  are  several  methods  by  which  the  plants  may 
be  forwarded  in  their  early  progress.  If  the  season  be  open, 
an  October  or  November  sowing  may  succeed  perfectly  ;  and  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  try  a  few  drills  oijranie  and  War- 
wick varieties.  The  very  finest  crop  of  peas  which  I  saw  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  was  sown  in  November  1835, 
in  one  long  drill,  three  or  four  feet  m  advance  of  a  high  wgll^ 
with  a  south  aspect ;  there  was  scarcely  a  blank  throughout 
thirty  or  more  yards ;  the  plants  were  closely  supported  and  pro- 
tected by  small  branchy  sticks  of  the  spruce  fir ;  and  where  this 
material  is  to  be  had  in  abundance,  its  close,  well-set  and  r  l« 
lar  spray  serves  equally  to  protect  the  advancing  plants  agai 
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the  attacks  of  birds  and  frost.  But  peas  sown  early  in  the 
open  ground,  present  but  a  very  insecure  promise  of  ultimate 
success :  mice,  birds,  and  insects  assault  them ;  alternations  of 
temperature,  profuse  rains,  swampy  ground,  and  rigorous  frosts, 
all  combine  to  thin  the  plants,  if  not  to  destroy  them  altogether. 
Nothing  can  be  safely  effected  till  the  end  of  February ;  for 
with  the  best  winter  treatment,  a  very  great  waste  of  seed  must 
be  anticipated.  The  most  effectual  remedy  is  found  in  a  hot*>bed 
frame  and  lights,  simply  supported  on  four  bricks — one  at  eadi 
comer,— and  furnished  with  a  bed  of  good,  light  earth,  mx 
inches  deep  :  a  bank  of  coal-ashes  might  be  placed  around  the 
frame,  rising  almost  to  the  top  of  it,  and  sloping  off  at  a  pretty 
considerable  angle.  Seed  sown  thickly  in  such  a  bed,  early  in 
February,  would  vegetate  perfectly  ;  the  lights,  covered  with  a 
mat  in  the  event  of  a  severe  frosty  night,  would  afford  ample 
protection,  and  the  plants  would  rise  slowly,  yet  securely,  with- 
out any  loss.  It  is  well  known  that  peas  sown  in  the  open 
ground  become,  as  before  observed,  an  easy  prey  to  field-mioe 
and  birds ;  scarcely  one-third  of  the  seed  produces  perfect 
plants ;  whereas  in  a  glazed  frame,  a  quart  of  seed  will  yield  an 
abundant  crop,  and  cause  a  real  saving.  One  objection,  how- 
ever,  of  some  moment,  may  be  started  against  the  frame  culture 
of  peas ;  the  plants  must  be  taken  up,  and  transplanted  one  by 
one,  and  the  operation  requires  much  time  and  attention.  To 
obviate  this  objection,  I  would  suggest  an  alteration  in  the  mode 
of  raising  the  peas ;  for  as  to  the  practice  of  transplaniaiiany  it 
is  one  of  real  utility,  which,  far  from  retarding  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  promotes  it,  and  brings  them  into  bearing  at  a  period 
comparatively  early.  The  plan  now  to  be  proposed  was  first 
described  to  mc  by  a  young  gardener  who  witnessed  its  success 
at  one  of  the  first  gardens  in  Nottinghamshire. 

A   number  of  grass  turfs,  three  inches  thick,  and  of  the 

-Hme  breadth^  must  be  collected  :  their  length,  individually  and 

collectively,  determined  by  that  of  the  row  or  rows  of  plants  in- 

onded  to  be  formed,  and  the  convenience  for  bestowing  the 

urfs.     If  twenty  yards  of  plants  be  wanted,  as  many  turfs 

nay  be  cut ;  and  it  perhaps  is  desirable  to  cut  them  in  ^uch 

iiori  lengths,  as  they  will  be  found  more  manageable  than  long 

.  "^  of  iip  fiiT»<»  of  flnql  planting  out.     Invert  each  turf,  and 
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yniik  a  sharp  knife  cut  a  groove  along  its  centre,  about  an  inch 

and  a  half  deep.  One  pint  of  ^*  Warwick,^  "  frame,^  or  Charlton 

peas,  will  sow  a  row  of  twenty  yards,  and  the  same  measure  is 

considered  amply  sufficient  to  sow  thirty  yards  of  the  imperials 

or  marrow-fats.    Drop  the  seeds  one  by  one  along  the  groove, 

to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  in  an  inch,  according  to  the  va* 

riety,  and  then  cover  them  with  fine  earth  moderately  enriched 

with  leaf-mould,  or  perfectly  decayed  manure,  filling  up  the 

groove,  and  pressing  the  earth  firmly  upon  the  seed.     Place 

these  planted  turfs  in  a  frame,  or  upon  the  floor  of  a  vinery, 

or  other  convenient  glazed  structure.     Air  and  moderate  mois* 

ture  must  be  attended  to  ;  and  with  these,  and  a  free  exposure 

to  light,  the  plants  will  rise  freely  and  grow  rapidly,  without 

danger  of  being  "  drawn"  up.    If  the  peas  be  raised  in  a  warm 

vinery,  it  will  be  prudent  to  harden  the  plants  when  grown  an 

inch  or  two  high,  by  removing  the  turfs  to  a  frame,  giving 

air  freely  in  the  forenoon  particularly,  and  closing  the  lights  in 

the  evening,  and  whenever  the  weather  is  very  cold  and  heavy 

rain  falls.     As  soon  as  the  ground  becomes  moderately  dry, 

and  the  weather  appears  propitious,  small  trenches  should  be 

opened  rather    wider   than   the   turfs,  and   an   inch  deeper, 

throwing  the  loose  earth  to  the  north  or  east  side  of  the  trenches. 

Drop  the  turfs  into   them,  regulate  them  by  the  line,  press 

earth  close  to  their  edges,  and  thus  a  complete  row  of  peas 

will  be  formed  at  once«  without  that  trouble  of  arranging  and 

fixing  every  individual  pea  which  must  attend  the  practice  of 

raising  the  seed  in  pots  or  beds  of  earth.*    The  loose  earth  from 

the  trenches  should  be  placed  as  ridges  of  defence,  which  will 

ward  off  in  a  degree  the  force  of  cold  and  piercing  winds. 

Peas    so  planted  out  cannot  be  too  early  defended  by  low 

branchy  sticks.    These  are  of  great  benefit  to  the  plants,  which 

they  greatly  protect,  and,  I  may  say,  excite ;  for  the  pea  being 

a  climber,  sends  out  its  tendrils  very  early,  and  thus  attains 

that  perpendicular  growth  which  nature  ordains  it  to  assume. 

Without  it,  the  plant  can  be  productive  of  fruit  on  one  side 

only,  to  say  nothing  of  the  injury  that  it  must  receive  when  its 

*  We  dare  say  this  convenient  method  of  transplanting  peas  in  rows  maj 
not  be  known  to  farmers,  and  is  worth  their  attention.  The  process  was  first 
described  some  years  ago  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultura. 
Society^^EnxTOiu 
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stem  lies  prostrate  on  the  cold  and  damp  surface  of  grouiid)' 
liehich  during  the  spring  is  frequently  covered  with  hoarfioBt, 

Transplantation,  I  have  said,  accelerates  the  crop,  but  it  re* 
fers  chiefly  to  those  sowing  which  are  forced,  or  stimulated  un- 
der glass.  After  the  third  week  of  March  the  sowings  may  be 
lAade  in  the  open  ground  ;  and  if  plenty  of  garden  traps  be  set 
al)out  the  beds,  and  the  peas  be  closely  slicked  almost  as  soon 
as  they  rise,  or  have  received  their  first  hoeing,  they  will  gene^ 
rally  succeed  perfectly. 

It  only  remains  to  observe  on  the  cultivation  of  peas  gene- 
rally, that,  in  order  to  have  a  regular  succession  during  the 
reason,  a  fresh  sowing  ought  to  be  made,  as  soon  as  the  plants 
of  the  one  preceding  shall  be  fairly  above  the  surface  of  the  sofl : 
this  holds  good  with  respect  to  every  variety  which  may  be 
selected  ;  and  if  there  be  plenty  of  space,  an  abundant  supply 
may  be  secured.  But  the  season  will  operate  much  in  pro* 
ducing  success,  or  the  contrary ;  for  if  it  be  dry  and  pafching, 
peas  do  very  little  good  ;  and  water,  unless  given  profusely,  is 
applied  in  vain.  It  is  advisable  to  provide  against  conaequen* 
ces  ;  and  previous  to  sowing  the  seed,  after  the  end  of  Aprfly 
to  drench  the  soil  completely.  In  a  day  or  two  after  this  ope- 
ration the  surface  will  become  sufficiently  dry,  and  the  driH 
may  be  formed  to  receive  the  seed,  which  would  not  be  injured 
by  another  watering,  before  the  earth  is  turned  upon  it  Da- 
ring the  summer  months,  if  rain  do  not  follow  speedily,  and  at 
short  succeeding  intervals,  ])ea  sowing  is  not  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful, unless  these  copious  waterings  be  resorted  to;  but 
witli  ground  thus  duly  prepared,  it  has  been  proved  that 
gatherings  of  the  finest  quality  have  been  made  during  Sep- 
tember, and  even  to  the  middle  of  October.  At  these  periods^ 
this  vegetable  is  an  extreme  delicacy ;  and  one  which  cannot 
be  purchased  in  the  market  ;*  and,  therefore,  is  worthy  of  the 
"tmost  attention. 

Tfie  Bean,  Vicia  Faha,  is  another  member  of  that  oompre- 
'^ensive  natural  order,  L^r^dmi/io^^,— and,  as  its  family  naoie 
'mports,  it  belongs  to  the  Vetch  tribe.  The  flowers  are  papi* 
ionaceous  ;  their  colour  chiefly  white,  or  white  tinted  with 

*  There  are  plenty  of  peas  in  the  vegetable  markets  in  Scotland  in  Octo- 
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bluldi-purple ;  a  bbick  spot  is  on  the  wings  of  most  of  the 
varieties,  though  one  or  two  are  free  from  it.  The  flowers  are 
peculiarly  and  most  gratefully  fragrant :  they  are  succeeded 
by  pods^  growing  erect  from  the  stems,  and  nearly  without 
footstalks.  The  leaves  are  not  furnished  with  tendrils.  Th^ 
fiant  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Romans.  The  bean  abounds  with  a  farina^ 
.ceous  pulp^  and  therefore  is  presumed  to  be  highly  nutritive. 
The  horse-bean — a  variety  termed  F.  Faba  equina — is  found  to 
be  excellent  food  for  horses,  when  blended  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  bran.  A  bu&hel  of  these  beans  are  stated  to  yield 
about  fourteen  pounds  of  flour  more  than  a  bushel  of  oats* 
The  garden  varieties  are  rather  numerous,  but  three  or  four 
of  them  are  sufficient  for  any  family.  Some  are  esteemed 
for  their  precocity,  others  for  their  fertility,  or  excellence  of 
flavour. 

The  Smail  Early  Mazagan.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  for  the 
earUest  crops  in  October  or  November,  and  thence  to  the  end 
of  January,  in  a  warm  and  sheltered  situation,  open,  however) 
to  the  sun ;  but  as  beans  transplant  very  well,  it  will  be  a 
good  plan  to  select  a  small  spot  of  ground  about  six  feet  square, 
and  after  digging  and  reducing  the  earth  quite  fine,  to  open 
small  drills  three  inches  asunder,  and  two  inches  deep,  making 
them  very  even  and  solid  at  the  bottom.  In  these  the  seeds 
are  to  be  sown  rather  closely,  that  is  about  three  inches  apart^ 
and  covered  with  fine  soil,  which  is  to  be  pressed  very  firmly 
upon  them.  This  small  plot  can  easily  be  protected,  either  by  a 
frame  and  lights,  or  by  mats  laid  over  hoops,  placed  archways 
over  it.  I  have  raised  the  larger  beans  in  pots  of  earth,  in  the 
spring,  and  transplanted  them,  when  five  or  six  inches  high, 
into  drills,  with  perfect  success.  Give  air  freely  to  covered 
and  protected  beds ;  remove  the  coverings  in  mild  weather ;— - 
in  February,  or  early  in  March,  if  it  appear  settled  ; — transfer 
the  plants  to  the  open  ground,  prepared  by  manuring,  digging, 
and  pulverising.  The  drills  should  be  two  feet  apart,  and  be 
made  sufficiently  deep  to  receive  the  mass  of  roots.  The  earth 
is  then  to  be  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  fibres,  and 
raised  two  inches  high  about  the  stems. 
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The  Long-pod, — The  name  expresses  the  appearance  of  the 
pod,  which  abounds  with  seeds  of  a  medium  size.  It  is  a  sure 
and  prolific  bearer,  though  not  esteemed  for  its  flavour,  and  is 
cultivated  everywhere  on  account  of  its  hardihood  and  fertility ; 
and  as  it  is  suitable  to  the  cottager,  by  bringing  abundant  crops 
at  an  early  period,  the  absence  of  high  flavour  is  deemed  a  se- 
condary consideration.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  rows  three  feet 
asunder ;  the  beans  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  four  inches 
apart.  Seed-time  extends  from  the  first  week  of  February  to 
end  of  May. 

The  Sandmich  is  a  fine  and  fertile  bean. 

The  Broad'  Windsor,  the  best  as  respects  flavour,  but  it  is 
rarely  prolific  ;  sometimes  the  pod  contains  one  seed  only,  fre- 
quently not  more  than  two. 

With  a  view  to  retain  the  rich,  full  flavour  of  this  finebean, 
but  to  render  it  prolific,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  the  object 
might  be  attained  by  hybridizing  the  two  varieties ;  and  I  have 
this  year  attempted  an  experiment,  on  a  new  and  rather  lai^ 
scale,  which  has  yielded  me  a  fair  crop  of  seed,  although  the 
spring  and  early  summer  were  droughty  to  a  distressing  degree. 
What  the  result  may  be,  another  season  must  determine ;  and 
if  it  be  gratifying,  I  will  not  fail  to  describe  my  simple  process 
very  particularly. 

Soil,  and  General  Culture. — Beans  prefer  a  rather  strong, 
rich,  and  moist  soil ;  but  they  will  do  pretty  well  in  most  kit- 
chen-garden mould. 

Drill-Sowtng  is  the  best  method  :  the  beans  should  be  dropt 
regularly  into  the  drills,  at  three,  four,  or  five  inches  distance 
apart,  according  to  the  size  of  the  seeds,  and  ordinary  growth 
of  the  plants.  The  earth  should  be  pressed  firmly  upon  the 
beans ;  and  as  the  plants  advance,  they  should  be  moulded  up 
a  little,  and  the  spaces  between  the  rows  kept  free  from  weeds. 
■lowing  after  June  must  not  be  expected  to  produce  much  ci 
X  crop ;  those  of  February  and  March,  if  the  season  prove  ra- 
1,A'  cViowery,  always  yield  the  best  crops.  When  the  plants 
^row  large,  and  the  blossoms  expand,  it  will  be  prudent  to  nip 
.flP  file  tops,  as  it  will  tend  to  divert  the  nutritive  fluids  into  the 

-■icing  pods,  and  frequently  arrest  the  progress,  if  notwhoDy 
.*'    A}t^  «itfr«cl^«»  o^  ^l^e  black  Aphis.     When  these  baneful 
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insects  have  obtained  complete  possession,  it  will  be  wise  to 
cut  the  plants  down  to  within  five  or  six  inches  of  the.  soil ; 
as  then,  they  may  be  expected  to  push  two  or  more  healthy 
young  stems. 

The  qttaniUy  of  seed  required  for  a  row  of  eighty  feet  of  the 
smaller  early  varieties,  is  about  one  pint,  according  to  Aber- 
crombie ;  for  the  main  crops,  where  the  beans  are  planted  fur- 
ther apart,  a  somewhat  less  quantity  may  be  sufficient.  The 
rule  given  to  regulate  the  sowing  of  pea^  for  succession-crops 
is  applicable  to  the  present  subject. 

The  vegetables  which  may  be  raised  from  seed,  by  sowings 
performed  in  January  and  February  are :— P^cw  and  Beansy 
as  by  the  foregoing  directions ;  Radishes^  at  different  periods ; 
Lettuce^  a  few  of  the  hardy  Cos,  Dutch  and  Green  Cabbage ; 
Cabbagesy  the  young  plants  of  the  summer  sowing  may  be  trans- 
planted  into  open  beds,  if  the  work  were  omitted  in  the  late 
autumn ;  Onions  may  be  sown  or  raised  from  bulbs ;  the  latter 
process  I  mean  to  describe  in  an  early  article ;  it  is  very  inte- 
resting. 


ON  PURIFYING  SALT  MADE  FROM  SEA-WATER. 

In  the  thirty-first  number  of  this  Journal,  published  in  De- 
cember 1835,  I  observe  the  following  remarks,  by  Mr  James 
Dickson,  cattle-dealer,  Edinburgh,  in  an  essay  *^  On  the  Appli- 
cation of  the  points  by  which  Live-stock  are  judged.^ 

"  While  alluding  to  the  subject  of  salting  beef,"  says  Mr  Dick- 
son, ^^  I  cannot  refrain  from  making  a  few  observations  on  the 
quality  of  the  salt  which  is  in  this  country  used  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  salt  manufactured  in  this  country  from 
sea-water  is  bitter  and  harsh  to  the  taste.  The  rock-salt  is  not 
devoid  of  the  bitter  taste.  The  salt  from  St  Ube's,  or  what  is 
called  Bay-salt,  is  somewhat  similar,  though  not  so  pungent. 
The  salt,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  manufactured  from  sea-wa* 
ter  in  Holland  has  not  the  slightest  bitterness  or  harshness  to  the 
taste.     It  has  a  pleasant,  pure,  saline  taste.     It  is  crystallized 
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in  large  tables,  is  quite  hard,  ami  emits  a  jingling  sound  when 
handled  in  quantity.  It  is  said  that  the  Dutch  possess  somt 
secret  in  purifying  the  salt  after  it  is  made,  and  to  prevent  this 
being  made  known,  they  will  allow  no  stranger  to  visit  thisdepsxt* 
mcnt  of  their  salt-works.  It  has  been  suggested  to  bring  a  Dutch 
purifier  of  salt  from  Holland.  But  if  there  is  really  any  secnt 
unknown  in  this  country,  the  Dutch  goveniment  would  no! 
likely  permit  such  an  exportation.  Now,  it  is  well  known  tfasti 
in  making  salt  from  sea-water,  the  salt  which  is  made  on  Sun. 
day  is  very  like  Dutch  salt,  because  on  that  day  the  water  gels 
more  time  to  evaporate.  So  that  if  more  time  were  taken  to 
make  the  salt,  it  would  probably  be  as  good  as  desired.** 

These  remarks  made  by  Mr  Dickson  are  undoubtedly  of 
great  practical  importance,  and  I  am  rather  surprised  thatsinca 
the  publication  of  them,  none  of  your  correspondents  have  no^ 
ticed  the  subject. 

I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  in  Scotland  we  are  not  so  mueil 
in  want  of  sufficient  science  to  enable  us  to  purify  salt^  as  thai 
we  are  in  want  of  Dutch  habits  of  carefulness  and  accUFScyj 
more  es])ecially  in  our  domestic  industry.  We  see  annually 
that  they  make  us  eat  thousands  of  tons  of  their  poorest  skim- 
med milk  cheese,  while  at  the  same  time  they  send  us  beautiful 
butter  from  the  same  milk,  to  the  no  small  detriment  of  our 
own  more  slovenly  dairies. 

The  bitterness  of  salt  made  from  sea-water  is  caused  by  th^ 
adhesion  to  the  salt  of  particles  of  magnesian  salts  which  abound 
in  sea-water.  The  magnesian  salts  are  deliquescent,  or  attract 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  Common  salt  is  not  deliquescent, 
and  would  remain  permanently  dry,  were  it  not  mixed,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  with  those  bitter  magnesian  salts  which  adhere  to 
it.  The  Dutch  salt,  having  none  of  these  magnesian  salts  ad« 
.leriug  to  it,  is  hard  and  dry,  and  of  the  pure  tastejof  good  sea- 
>alt  (muriate  of  soda). 

Vhen  sea-water  is  rapidly  and  violently  boiled,  till  the  sea- 
^alt  is  de|)osited,  and  when  that  salt  is  immediately  raked  out 
roni  the  bittern  or  magnesian  liquor  which  remains  in  the  salt* 
)an,  the  crystals  are  extremely  small.  Much  of  the  bittcrny  or 
"*tc     oliition  of  magnesian  salts,  adheres  to  the  small  crystalf 
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whidi  feriii  the  sal^  9tM  and  used  in  this  country.  It  is,  in  get- 
Vieral,  the  natural  tendency  of  substances  capable  of  bein^  crysi. 
taUiaed,  that,  while  crystalliaing,  they  throw  off  or  expel  from 
tiiem  every  fbr^gn  subsUnce. '  The  liquor  in  a  salt-pan  that 
has  been  hcSAei  on  Saturday  till  the  salt  was  ready  to  be  depo- 
sited from  the  brine^  is  usually  left  without  being  remoTcd  till 
Monday.  Hence  it  is  allowed  leisure  to  form  large  crystals  ^ 
pure  salt.  But  large  bodies  have  less  surface  in  proportion  than 
amall  bodies ;  and  therefore  when  the  large  crystals  formed  oil 
Sunday  are  raked  out  from  among  the  brine,  less  of  the  bitter 
salts  adhere  to  them  than  to  the  ordinary  salt  hurriedly  made 
during  the  week,  and  raked  out  in  a  state  approaching  to  a  pow. 
der.  Large  and  well  formed  crystals,  also,  are  not  easily  dis- 
solved  or  affected  by  liquid  bitter  liquors  which  readily  drains 
off  from  them  ;  and  impure  sea-salt,  that  is  to  say,  salt  hurriedly 
prepared,  may  be  purified,  or,  in  other  words,  the  bitter  magne* 
sian  salts  may  be  removed  from  it  in  two  ways,  1st,  By  crystal- 
lization, and,  2d,  By  washing  off  the  offensive  bitter  salt. 

1.  To  purify  Common  Salt  by  CryftaUissoHon. — Take  a 
quantity  of  sea-salt,  and  dissolve  it  completely  in  pure  fresh 
I9ater  ;  then  cause  it  to  boil  till  it  begin  to  deposit  a  little  salt ; 
then  pour  it  into  a  broad  shallow  vessel,  and  place  it  in  a  situa- 
tion to  which  there  is  free  access  of  air.  Let  it  stand  at  rest 
a  few  days,  when  it  will  form  large  crystals ;  rake  out  these  from 
any  liquor  that  remains ;  dissolve  them  anew  in  pure  fresh  wa- 
ter, and  repeat  the  process  till  the  crystals  are  equal  to  those  of 
Dutch  salt.  This  very  simple  process  may  be  performed  either 
on  a  small  or  on  a  great  scale.  We  have  no  large  establishment 
for  refining  salt,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  public  interest  requires 
that  such  an  establishment  should  be  formed. 

%  Common  salt  may  be  purified  by  washing  off  from  it  the 
bitter  magnesian  salts,  thus :  Spread  upon  a  filter  the  salt  meant 
to  be  used  ;  the  filter  may  be  a  cotton  or  linen  ck)th,  or  a  tub 
with  a  bottom  of  iron-wire  cloth :  any  animal  substance  would 
be  speedily  corroded.  Next  dissolve  in  fresh  water  a  quantity 
of  salt,  taking  care  to  saturate  the  water  so,  that  it  will  dissolve 
no  more.     The  salt  to  be  dissolved,  or  made  into  strong  brine. 
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ought  to  be  not  less  than  half  the  quantity  placed  on  the  filter, 
and  meant  to  be  used.  The  larger  the  quantity  dissolved  into 
brine,  so  much  the  better.  Next  pour  the  liquid  brine,  or  dis- 
solved salt,  upon  the  dry  salt  on  the  filter,  and  wash  the  dry 
salt  well  with  the  brine.  The  dry  salt  on  the  filter  will  not  be 
dissolved  by  this  washing,  but  the  bitter  magnesiaii  salts  will 
be  washed  away  from  it.  Repeat  the  washing,  if  thought  ne- 
cessary, with  another  quantity  of  brine  made  by  dissolving  salt 
in  more  fresh  water.  The  brine  that  passes  through  the  filter 
being  left  to  stand  in  a  shallow  vessel  for  some  days,  will  form 
large  crystals  equal  to  Sunday  salt,  and  these  may  be  used  to 
purify  more  salt  by  dissolving  them  anew,  and  washing  salt 
with  the  brine  which  they  form. 

The  theory  of  the  process  is,  that  after  water  will  dissolve  no 
more  sea-salt,  it  will  still  dissolve  a  considerable  quantity  of 
magnesian  salts,  and  thereby  remove  them  from  the  crystals  of 
sea-salt  to  which  they  have  adhered. 

I  have  an  indistinct  idea,  that  many  years  ago,  I  read  some- 
where this  last  process,  or  a  process  founded  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple ;  but  I  am  not  certain  of  this,  and  cannot  at  present  reo^ 
lect  any  book  in  which  it  is  to  be  found.  It  may  probably  be 
found  in  some  of  the  agricultural  works  of  the  late  Dr  Ander- 
son, publisher  of  the  Bee,  &c.  In  the  mean  while,  I  state  the 
process  as  resting  on  well  known  chemical  principles  and  piao* 
tical  operations. 

Why  docb  not  the  Highland  Society  adopt  measures  tat 
erecting  an  establishment  to  refine  salt  ?  In  vain  do  they  gire 
premiums  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  cheese  and  butta*!  or  for 
rearing  and  feeding  swine,  or  even  beeves,  so  far  as  sea-stock  is 
concerned,  if  we  have  not  fine  salt  for  our  cheese,  our  butter^ 
our  pork,  or  our  beef.  Salt  is  like  the  cork  of  a  bottle  of  wine. 
A  bad  cork  will  render  worthless  the  best  wine,  and  salt  of  IIW 
/er^or  quality  will  diminish  the  marketable  value  of  any  article 
ured  witli  it.  p,    - 
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ON  THE  AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  COUKTY  OF  KERRY. 

The  kingdom*  of  Kerry  (as  it  has  been  proudly  designated) 
comprehends  within  its  limits  much  of  what  was  formerly  called 
the  Desmond  territory,  and  contains  more  than  a  million  of  Bri- 
tish acres.  The  county  is  divided  into  eight  baronies,  viz.  Glan- 
crought,  Dunkerron,  Iveragh,  Magunihy,  Truaghnacmy,  Cor- 
ki^uiny,  Clanmorris,  and  Iraghticonor. 

The  three  first  of  these  subdivisions  include  an  extremely 
mountainous  district,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  county  of 
Cork,  to  which  the  only  approach  hitherto  has  been  through  the 
vrild  and  romantic  pass  called  the  Priest^s  Leap ;  but  a  new  road 
is  now  in  progress  from  Kenmare  to  Bantry  (in  the  latter  coun- 
ty), which  will  tend  materially  to  the  civilization  of  a  very  wild 
and  miserable  tract. 

The  barony  of  Glancrought  is  principally  the  property  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  is  considered  a  very  indulgent 
landlord,  seldom  pressing  for  rent.  Though  arrears  of  two  or 
three  years^  accumulation  are  not  unfrequently  due  by  his  lord^ 
ship'*s  tenantry,  yet,  from  the  effects  of  the  subletting  system  for- 
merly practised  on  this  estate,  and  the  provoking  indolence  of 
the  poorer  classes,  who  have  multiplied  under  the/bsierwg  carfe 
of  middlemen,  this  portion  of  the  county  annually  sends  forth 
great  numbers  of  itinerant  mendicants,  who  migrate  (betweetl 
the  periods  of  planting  and  digging  out  their  potato  crops)  to 
the  rich  plains  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary  in  search  of  suste* 
nance.  As  a  characteristic  instance  of  the  indolent  habits  of  the 
peasantry  of  this  district  (and  we  may  add  of  the  whole  county), 
we  shall  state  the  result  of  our  own  personal  observation  (du^ 
ring  the  last  year)  of  a  family  reading  upon  the  new  road  be- 
tween Kenmare  and  Killamey.  We  stopped  to  change  the 
horses  of  the  mail-car  at  the  half-way  house,  where  the  highland 
•scenery  is  magnificent,  and  for  a  few  moments  entered  a  cabin, 
in  which  the  utmost  misery  prevailed :  the  inmates,  consisting  of 
the  parents  and  five  children,  were  breakfasting  at  half-past  ten 

*  We  do  not  mean  any  allusion  to  the  Prince  of  Derrynane,  in  the  High, 
lands  of  Iveragh.  If  he  should  be  ever  diademed,  ali  Ireland  will  be  Uttla 
dMMi^h  for  him. 
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oVlock  (this  at  midsummer)  on  very  bad  potatoes,  with  the  ac- 
companiment, however,  of  some  milk ;  two  of  the  youngest  diil- 
dren  were  without  any  clothes  except  tattered  shirts  of  scanty 
length,  and  the  youngest,  an  infant,  was  asleep  in  a  small  turf 
kish.  The  parents  themselves  and  the  oldest  girl  were  toleraUj 
well  clothed.  The  outside  room  where  they  were  assembled 
presented  a  woful  appearance  of  filth,  and  dampness  of  floor; 
and  were  it  not  that,  by  a  peep  into  the  bed-room,  we  observed 
a  good  wooden  chest,  a  bedstead,  and  some  dirty  blankets  hud- 
dled together,  with  a  little  churn  and  a  pail  of  milk,  we  should 
have  left  the  house  (judging  from  the  nakedness  of  the  kitdien), 
with  the  impression  that  there  was  not  a  single  article  of  fumi' 
ture  under  the  roof.  Now  the  owner  of  this  house  is  one  of 
three  joint-stock  tenants  of  a  lot  of  unmeasured  *  land,  lor  which 
they  pay  in  rent  and  taxes  L.  12  a-year.  These  joint  tenants 
possess  several  cow5,^and  pay  the  rent  by  the  sale  of  butter,  bat 
are  often  too  indolent  to  cultivate  as  much  land  as  will  supply  a 
pufficient  quantity  of  potatoes,  although  they  have  the  advant^p 
of  limestone  on  the  spot  The  wife  of  the  man  whose  case  we 
are  describing  appeared  quite  content  with  her  circumstancesy 
and  so  much  the  worse,  for,  if  she  had  felt  the  misery  of  her  bt, 
industry  and  efibrt  might  easily  improve  it.  She  smilingly  as- 
sured us  that  the  naked  youngsters  did  not  feel  the  want  of 
clothes  in  summer,  and  that  they  would  have  them  before 
ten  In  reply  to  an  observation  on  the  slothfulness  which 
sioned  so  late  a  breakfast,  she  replied  that  the  children 
kept  asleep  in  bed  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  keep  away  the 
hunger,  as  they  had  but  two  meals  in  the  course  <^  the  day. 
We  ascert^ned  subsequently  that  the  labouring  classes  in  tUs 
county  feed  but  twice  a  day  !  Even  in  the  employment  of  the 
principal  proprietors  about  Killamey,  the  workmen^s  bell  riii^ 
but  once  in  the  day — for  a  single  meal — at  about  half-past  ten ; 
the  second  feeding  hour  is  in  the  evening  after  the  day^s  worL 
This  is  truly  shocking,  and  accounts  easily  for  the  laziness  and 
want  of  energy  observable  in  the  working  classes  of  that  CQiifr> 
try.     But  the  proof  of  indolence  with  regard  to  the  family  it 

*  It  is  the  usual  piactice  in  the  mountainous  or  boggy  parts  of  the  south* 
west  of  Ireland  to  parcel  out  the  land  by  the  lump,  and  to  estimate  the  sinSMSt 
of  rent  by  the  number  of  collops  the  tract  is  supposed  ciqpahUi  of  soppgctiBgi 
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the  half-way  house  remains  to  be  told.  A  rood  of  admirable 
garden  soil  is  opposite  their  door,  unfenced  (except  on  the  road 
side),  undug,  and  undrained :  one  day^  work  wonld  render  it 
an  exoellent  cabbage  or  potato  garden,  yet  the  lazy  and  thrifts 
less  occupier,  who  appeared  to  have  nothing  whatever  else  to 
do,  would  not  take  up  a  spade  and  cut  a  few  drains  in  it ; 
though  it  has  an  incUnation  of  one  foot  in  ten,  with  a  ditch  at 
the  edge  of  the  road  on  the  lower  end,  he  assured  us  ^^  it  had 
sot  fall  enough  to  carry  the  moisture  off.^  What  is  to  be  ddne 
with  people  of  this  tempenunent,  who  will  not  help  themselves  ? 
We  acquit  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  of  all  harshness  or  in* 
humanity  as  a  landlord,  but  we  recommend  his  lordship  to  em- 
ploy practical  overseers,  to  employ  the  labouring  poor  on  his 
estate  in  draining  those  tracts  which  so  much  need  it,  and  in 
cultivating  as  much  garden  allotment  as  will  afford  at  least  good 
cabbages,  which  before  the  digging  of  new  potatoes  would  often 
afford  a  good  dish.  The  people  should  be  taugfU  to  better  their 
condition  by  actual  example  and  unremitting  superintendence, 
else  their  condition  will  remain  such  as  it  now  is. 

We  understand  that  the  Marquis  is  getting  rid  of  the  mid> 
dlemen  to  whom  the  farms  on  his  estate  were  formerly  let,  and 
that  he  is  taking  the  sub-occupiers  on  every  favourable  oppor- 
tunity as  the  actual  tenants.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  but  these 
occupiers  must  be  placed  under  good  management,  and  instruct- 
ed in  those  improved  habits  of  rural  industry,  which  are  equally 
remunerative  in  result  to  landlord  and  tenant.  Nor  is  there  any 
difficulty  in  this  undisturbed  county  in  removing  worthless  and 
locating  industrious  tenants  when  necessary,  for  here  agrarian 
outrages  are  unknown,  ejectments  are  easily  served,  and  there 
are  always  persons  ready  to  pay  up  the  arrears  of  a  defaulter, 
and  enter  into  the  possession  of  his  holding,  if  permitted  by  the 
landlord  to  do  so. 

The  cottages  about  Kenmare,  even  among  the  hills,  have  a 
very  improved  appearance ;  some  of  these  are  on  the  property 
of  Mr  Duckett,  who  is  an  indulgent  landbrd.  The  town  of 
Kenmare  will,  it  is  hoped,  become  respectable,  from  the  encou- 
ragement afforded  by  the  noble  proprietor  to  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  build  good  houses,  and  from  its  connexion  with  the 
noble  river  of  the  same  nanie.    We  bad  the  nH>rtificatioii  of 
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ing  the  neat  quay  built  for  the  security  and  accommodatioa  of 
trading  boats  without  any  vessels  except  a  few  sloops  laden  with 
potatoes  from  the  county  of  Cork^  and  being  sold  at  a  very  high 
price  to  the  poor  natives,  who  were  taking  them  in  panniers  on 
the  backs  of  ponies  to  the  surrounding  hills.  Carts,  however, 
have  been  introduced  with  great  effect  since  the  formation  of  the 
new  road  to  Killamey ;  and  that  now  in  progress  to  Bantry  will 
tend  still  more  to  the  facilities  of  carriage. 

The  following  extracts  from  Reports  of  Mr  Griffiths  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  shew  the  happy  results 
of  opening  roads  in  the  county  of  Kerry ;  they  refer  to  other 
parts  of  the  county,  but  are  perfectly  applicable  here  :— 

"  Notwithstanding  its  present  desolate  state,  this  countj  contains  in  itsdf 
the  seeds  of  future  improvement  and  industry.  Its  clayey  soil,  wba  dnined 
and  manured  with  lime,  soon  becomes  fertile,  and  produces  excdknt  gnn. 
The  district  is  everywhere  surrounded  by  limestone,  and  sevenl  hills  con* 
taining  that  substance  occur  in  the  interior.  Nothing,  then,  is  wanting  bat 
good  roads  to  make  this  county  susceptible  of  the  highest  improvement* 
From  returns  which  I  have  received  from  the  weigh-house  of  Corl^  It  appeta 
that  upwards  of  30,000  firkins  of  butter,  present  value  about  Ij.fiS|000^  tie 
annually  sent  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  county  of  Kerry  and  the  imme- 
diately adjoining  district  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  to  be  sold  at  CocL'  In 
order  to  save  the  great  length  of  road  by  Tralee  and  Killamej,  the  mall 
farmers  are  in  the  habit,  during  the  summer  season,  of  sending  their  butter, 
on  the  backs  of  horses,  by  the  present  mountain-path  as  fiur  at  Newmaifcet, 
where  a  few  join  together  and  place  the  butter  on  carts  in  which  it  ii  dmwn 
to  Cork.  The  distance  between  Newmarket  and  Listowel,  the  nearest  pari 
from  whence  the  butter  is  sent,  is  nearly  thirty-two  miles  British ;  and  fbr 
this  distance  from  eight  to  twelve  horses,  and  as  many  men,  are  emplojed  to 
convey  twenty -four  firkins  of  butter,  the  common  load  for  a  single  hone-cart. 
Similar  facts  might  be  stated  respecting  otlier  species  of  agricultural  produce^ 
were  it  necessary  to  particularise  them. 

"  It  now  becomes  my  pleasing  task  to  describe  the  improvonentf  which 
have  been  effected  since  I  first  commenced  laying  out  the  new  roadi  thnnigh 
this  neglected  district.  The  object  of  the  Government  was  to  open  the 
country,  so  as  to  render  it  generally  accessible,  and  for  this  purpose  the  main 
lines  of  new  roads  were  determined  on ;  one  to  run  nearly  in  a  north  and 
south  direction,  from  the  village  of  Newmarket,  in  the  county  of  Coric^  to 
Listowel,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  a  distance  of  thirty-two  miles;  a  secmidy  at 
right  angles  to  the  first,  and  nearly  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  ficom  Neir# 
castle,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  by  the  small  village  of  Abbeyfede^  to  the 
town  of  Castle  Island,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  a  distance  of  twenty-nine  milea; 
and  a  third,  also  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  twenty  miles  to  the  sooth  of 
the  second,  from  Newmaricet,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  for  a  length  of  ftmrlecB 
miles,  towards  Charleville,  in  the  same  county;  making  a  total  of  seventy- 
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five  and  a  half  miles  of  new  road.  The  whole  of  these  new  roads  have  been 
completed,  and  are  now  open  to  the  public.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
works  the  people  flocked  to  them,  from  all  quarters,  seeking  employment  at 
any  rate,  which  might  be  offered ;  their  general  appearance  bespoke  extreme 
poverty,  their  looks  were  haggard,  and  their  clothing  wretched  ;  they  rarely 
possessed  any  tools  or  implements  of  husbandry  beyond  a  very  small,  ill- 
made  spade ;  and,  as  might  be  expected  under  such  circumstances,  nearly  the 
whole  fiwe  of  the  country  was  unimproved  and  in  a  state  of  nature;  but  since 
the  completion  of  the  roads,  rapid  strides  have  been  made  towards  cultivation 
and  improvement :  upwards  of  sixty  new  lime-kilns  have  been  built,  for  the 
purpose  of  burning  lime  for  agriculture ;  within  the  last  two  years,  carts, 
ploughs,  and  harrows  of  superior  construction,  and  other  agricultural  imple- 
ments, have  become  common  ;  new  houses,  of  a  better  class,  have  been  built 
or  are  building,  in  great  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  roads,  and  also 
in  the  vDlages  of  Newmarket,  Castle  Island,  and  Abbeyfeale ;  new  inclosures 
of  mountain-fkrms  are  being  made  in  every  direction :  and  this  county,  which 
within  the  last  seven  years  was  the  theatre  of  lawless  outrage,  and  residence 
of  what  might  be  termed  the  rebel  army,  has  become  perfectly  tranquil,  and 
exhibits  a  scene  of  industry  and  exertion,  at  once  pleasing  and  remarkable 
To  the'credit  of  the  inhabitants,  I  might  say,  that  a  large  portion  of  money 
received  by  them  for  labour  on  the  roads,  has  been  husbanded  with  care,  and 
subsequently  laid  out  in  building  substantial  houses,  and  in  the  purchase  of 
cattle  and  implements  of  husbandry ;  and  numerous  examples  might  be  ad« 
duced  of  poor  labourers  possessing  neither  money,  houses,  or  lands,  when  first 
employed  on  the  public  roads,  who  within  the  last  year  have  been  able  to  take 
fkrms,  build  houses,  and  stock  their  lands  with  cows  and  young  cattle." 

There  is  a  nursery  of  ten  acres  on  the  verge  of  the  town  of 
Kenmare,  which  is  kept  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  for  the 
use  of  his  tenants.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  nine  feet  high, 
and  is  subdivided  by  hedges  of  beech  and  gravel  walks,  which 
are  neatly  kept  under  the  directions  of  the  nurseryman,  whose 
house  is  adjoining.  Unhappily  a  taste  for  planting  does  not 
prevail  much  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  River  Blackwater 
(there  are  two  rivers  of  this  name  in  the  south  of  Ireland)  falls 
into  the  Kenmare  a  few  miles  below  the  town,  at  a  very  pic-^ 
turesque  spot,  where  salmon  and  trout  are  abundant,  as  indeed 
Ls  the  case  in  all  the  Kerry  rivers  and  lakes. 

The  barony  of  Dunherron^  which  takes  its  name  from  an  an- 
cient castle  on  the  river  Kenmare,  is  exceedingly  mountainous : 
it  extends  twenty-five  miles  from  east  to  west,  yet  has  not  even 
a  village  worth  notice  within  its  boundaries ;  its  population  be* 
ing  scattered  in  detached  cabins,  or  in  little  hamlets,  along  the 
coast      In  this  barony  are  the  residences  of  two  gentlemen 
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oamed  Mahony,  one  of  whom,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  ex- 
perienced the  efficacy  of  salt  in  preserving  from  the  rot  a  Teiy 
large  flock  of  sheep  which  used  to  be  pastured  on  his  wet  mouo- 
tain-land.  The  allowance  of  salt  was  very  limited,  not  exceed- 
ing four  ounces  once  a  fortnight  to  each  sheep :  the  use  of  this 
preservative  having  been  discontinued  for  a  year,  the  entin 
flock,  consisting  of  400,  died  unsound  within  another  twelve- 
month. Many  portions  of  the  mountains  here  are  well  suited 
to  sheep^  which  are,  however,  stated  to  suffer  wofiilly  in  the 
lambing  season  from  the  attacks  of  foxes  and  eagles.  The  bar- 
barous custom  of  shearing  twice  a  year  formerly  prevafled  hew, 
the  wretched  sheep  being  turned  out  without  their  weed  in  the 
severe  month  of  November  upon  a  bleak  mountain !  We  be- 
lieve that  this  terrible  practice,  ^*  more  honoured  in  the  breadi 
than  in  the  observance,^  has  been  discontinued ;  it  was  more 
likely  to  thin  the  ranks  of  the  flock  than  the  more  natural  and 
justifiable  assaults  of  brute  beasts  and  birds  of  prey. 

The  great  inattention  in  Ireland  to  the  druning  of  moimtaiD- 
land  (as  we  have  had  former  occasions  of  remarking)  is  as  sur- 
prizing as  it  appears  inexcusable  in  situations  obviously  invitnig 
this  essential  mode  of  improvement.     The  inclined  planes^  as  the 
traveller  descends  to  Eenmare  from  the  Eillarney  road,  are  ex- 
isting evidence  of  provoking  negligence  and  sloth.     From  Ken- 
marc  to  Four-mile  Water,  by  Cappanacushy,  there  is  a  good' 
deal  of  arable  land,  with  bog  interspersed,  and  a  vein  of  lime- 
stone for  a  few  miles ;   the  soil  is  a  shallow  clay-loam  or  slate- 
rock.     Near  Kenmare  sea-weed  and  sand  are  the  manures  prin- 
-'ipally  used,  though  lime  is  abundant ;  the  poor  peasant  has  the 
one  for  the  mere  labour  of  drawing,  which  he  estimates  at  tittle 
or  nothing,  while  for  the  other  he  must  pay  :  or  perhaps  he  pie^ 
I'ers  a  lounging  walk  after  his  horse  or  mule  to  and  from  the 
'nanure  banks,  to  the  more  active  labour  of  raising  and  breaking 
imestone  rock,  even  though  it  should  be  on  his  own  farm.    Po- 
atoes  and  oats  (without  any  regard  to  alternations),  are  the  ge- 
neral crops  in  this  district.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ste^ue 
.^Sr^  (a  curious  remnant  of  antiquity)  the  land  is  well  suited  to 
^heep ;  and  towards  the  western  limit  of  this  barony  the  soil  im- 
^•«%vps^  and   tillage  consequently  increases,  sea  manure  bei^g 
.ii«Hi<       The  great  range  of  almost  inaccessible  mountains 
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calkd  Macgillicuddy^s  Reeks^  in  a  northern  directk>u,  afford  pas- 
turage to  a  great  number  of  diminutive  black  cattle  and  sheep* 
Lime  is  used  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  barony  for  potatoes* 
This  is  spread  on  the  lea»  and  then  a  ridge  and  furrow  are  mark- 
ed out  with  the  spade :  dung  (heath  which  has  littered  the  cattle 
being  the  mat^el)  is  then  spread  on  the  ridge,  the  potato  set  is 
then  laid,  and  covered  by  inverted  sods  from  the  furrow  ;  the 
loose  earth  beneath  the  abstracted  sod  is  subsequently  shovelled 
over  the  potato  shoots  when  they  appear  above  ground.  Major 
Mahooy,  the  proprietor  of  the  romantic  castle  of  Dunlo,  shewed 
his  neighbours  the  more  approved  method  of  taking  a  crop  oi 
oats  in  the  first  instance. 

'*  The  second  year  the  browB  of  the  ridge  are  levelled  in,  and  one  spit  be« 
ing  dug  across  the  ridge,  beginning  at  either  end»  the  potato-sets  are  laid  in 
this  newly  formed  trench,  and  are  covered  by  digging,  and  throwing  forward 
the  next  line  or  space  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  digging  In  dung  iA  ^ 
garden  bed ;  in  some  instances  dung  is  in  the  second  year  applied  on  the  suv* 
Sue,  and  dug  in,  as  above,  upon  the  sets.  But  a  very  general  practice,  par* 
ticu]arly  in  reclaiming  peat-bogs,  is  that  of  re-digging,  without  any  renewal 
of  seed,  except  what  has  been  left  in  the  ground  from  the  preceding  year, 
which  practice  shall  be  fully  stated  in  speaking  of  the  bog-improvement,  where 
it  is  particularly  applied.*'  * 

Red  flow  bog  is  or  used  to  be  treated  through  four  successive 
crops  in  the  following  manner  by  Mr  Bland  of  Derryquin.  The 
mode  is  so  peculiar  that  we  shall  give  it  at  length  in  the  words 
of  the  report  already  referred  to : 

<'  First  Crop  of  Potatoes  on  Red  Boff* — The  intended  ridge  being  marked  by 
a  line^  the  furrow  is  scored  across  by  the  spade,  and  the  surface  sods  of  the 
furrow  being  raised  by  an  implement,  called  a  grafi&un,  are  tossed  up  on  the 
same  space^  to  receive  the  air.  Upon  the  ridge,  sea-weed  is  spread,  at  the 
rate  of  12  tons  per  acre,  some  weeks  before  the  time  of  planting ;  on  this  ma« 
nure  the  potato  sets  are  laid,  and  are  covered  first  by  the  inverted  sods  from 
the  furrow,  cut  a  little  by  the  spade  in  laying  them  on,  and,  finally,  upon  the 
same  day,  by  the  raw  peat  or  bog  stuff  dug  from  the  furrow ;  when  this  last 
covering  has  dried  a  little^  the  labourer  goes  over  the  ridge  striking  the  edges 
of  it  with  the  back  of  the  spade,  and  chopping  the  opening  clods  of  turf  or 
peat  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  ridge,  which,  by  these  means,  and  by  the  tramp« 
ing  of  the  labourer,  becomes  close,  compact  and  smooth ;  resembling  at  a  di8« 
tance  a  ridge,  finished  by  the  last  shovelling  of  a  fine  loam ;  this  is  called 
Hacking,  by  some  Packing,  and  closes  the  operations  for  the  first  crop. 

•  Report  of  Uie  Agriculture,  and  Live-Stock  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  prepved  under  ths  di* 
rections  of  the.late  Farming  Society  oC  Irelaad. 
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»'The  9eeond  crop  of  poUtoes  upon  red  bog  is  had  by  whatUcalled  Be-^ff* 
^n^  in  which  a  peculiar  sleight  and  dexterity  is  practised.  Without  ai^  altei 
rfition  of  the  furrows,  the  manure  (sea-weed)  is  spread  upon  the  ridge^andtha 
seed,  or  a  portion  of  small  potatoes,  having  been  left  the  preceding  year  la 
the  ground,  the  labourer,  standing  on  the  bed  or  ridge,  and  beginning  at  OM 
end,  makes  a  transverse  cut  or  trench,  and  from  an  a^foinlng  space,  of  about 
fburteen  inches  broad  of  the  upper  surfiu^,  thrown  into  that  cut  or  treo^ 
he  picks  with  the  comer  of  his  loy  the  seed-potatoes  which  have  Iain  then 
from  the  preceding  year ;  and,  with  the  same  implement,  arranges  them  at 
proper  distances,  from  six  to  eight  inches  interval,  across  the  bed,  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  surface  soil  thus  thrown  forward ;  over  this  he  plaoes  a  pro* 
portionate  quantity  of  the  manure  or  weed,  drawn  forward  from  the  sw&ea 
of  the  bed,  upon  which  he  throws  the  remainder  of  the  tilled  aur&ce  of  four* 
teen  inches  space,  scraping  it  clean  off,  till  the  original  surfiu^e-8od  be  exposed ; 
this  sod,  not  sufficiently  rotted  in  the  one  year,  he  most  dexterously  scoopi 
off  with  his  loy,  inverting  it  upon  the  top,  settling  regularly,  and  itriUi^ft 
-^ell,  so  as  to  close  the  joints  and  produce  a  smooth  and  even  aoiftee.  The 
same  process  is  observed  upon  every  space  of  fourteen  inches,  till  caidi  xidgft 
be  finished.  Before  the  plants  rise,  any  mould  that  may  have  fiiUen  fnaa 
the  sides  of  the  ridges  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  shovelled  up,  to  remedy  la^ 
accuracies,  and  to  fill  any  gapings  of  the  soil  that  may  appear;  and  thns  m 
terminated  the  operations  of  the  second  year. 

"  For  the  third  crop  of  potatoes  on  red  bog  the  seed  is  not  suffered  to  lie  fnm 
the  former  year,  as  the  furrow  is  to  be  changed.  The  space  for  the  new  fiuw 
row  is  marked  out  in  the  heart  of  the  ridge,  with  equal  spaces  on  each  side  of 
it,  the  old  furrow  thus  becoming  the  centre  of  the  new  ridge,  is  filled  up  from 
the  surfiu^-soU  of  the  spaces  on  each  side^  which  lie  within  the  newly  nuokei 
furrows ;  those  three  stripes,  viz.  the  old  furrow,  the  space  between  it,  tad 
the  new  furrow,  when  levelled,  constitute  the  new  ridge.  Upon  this  the  ma- 
nure is  spread,  and  upon  that  the  potato-sets  are  placed,  and  all  are  covered 
/Vom  the  newly  marked  furrows,  which  were  the  centres  of  the  ridge  of  the 
former  year.    This  completes  the  process  of  the  third  crop. 

^^  For  the  fourth  crop  of  potatoes  on  red  bog,  the  seed  is  left  In  the  gteund 
the  preceding  year,  and  the  crop  is  taken  by  manuring  and  re^iigglng,  as  in 
the  second  year,  with  less  trouble  however,  in  consequence  of  the  orlgiiial 
aur&ce-sod  being  by  this  time  perfectly  decayed  and  blended  with  the  soO. 
which  by  these  four  annual  operations  (having  yielded  an  indifferent  crop  the 
first  year,  a  moderate  one  the  second,  and  an  abundant  return  finr  the  tiro 
last)  is  rendered  capable  of  yielding  a  plentiful  crop  of  oats,  and  if  then  Ud 
down  to  meadow,  and  carefully  freed  from  the  surface-water,  may  be  pre- 
served in  a  productive  and  profitable  state.    Of  the  value  of  this  spedei  of 
improvement,  Mr  Bland  is  well  aware,  and  not  only  adopts  it  hinuelC  hot 
encourages  his  tenantry  to  it,  and  has  the  most  part  of  his  labourera*  potatoes 
produced  in  this  way,  by  giving  them  the  bog  for  the  four  years  gratis    The 
sesfweed  seems  to  have  a  rapid  effect  in  causing  the  vegetable  matter  of 
which  these  bogs  are  composed  to  ferment  and  putrify ;  and  this  good  efilect 
la  so  perceivable,  that  even  the  common  people  pref^  this  manuxe  to  aqr 
other,** 
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In  a  dimate  where  ffoet  so  rarely  prevails,  if  the  scnl  be  pre- 
served  from  stagnant  water,  the  practice  of  thus  keeping  the 
seed  in  the  ground  has  its  advantages :  the  poor  owner  is  secured 
from  the  temptation  of  consuming,  in  a  hungry  hour,  the  por- 
tion required  for  seed ;  and  is  more  sure  of  sound  seed  by  leav- 
ing it  whole  in  the  peat  soil,  than  if  it  were  dug  out,  thrown 
into  a  fermented  heap,  and  cut  into  sets.  The  recent  fculures 
of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  would  lead  us  almost  to  approve 
of  the  poor  Kerry-man^s  system,  which  critically  coincides  with 
some  of  the  best  theories  for  preserving  seed. 

In  1814,  a  great  number  of  the  higher  grade  of  agriculturists 
was  influenced  by  the  late  Dr  Richardson  in  his  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration of  florin  culture,  and  became  afiected  with  his  mania. 
We  are  pretty  certain,  however,  that  the  formation  of  florin 
meadows,  by  scattering  the  stoloniferous  strings,  has  been  long 
abandoned.  Fiorin  {Jgrostis  HoUmifera)  is  the  indigenous 
grass  of  many  hills  and  mountains  in  Ireland,  and  flourishes 
with  peculiar  power  on  the  verge  of  a  bog  hole,  where  its  suc- 
culence invites  cattle  to  eat  heartily  of  it.  By  keeping  the  sur- 
face of  the  land  where  it  naturally  prevails  free  from  coarse 
herbage  and  intruding  weeds,  it  can  be  rendered  a  very  valuable 
food,  and  is  highly  serviceable  for  milch  cows ;  but  the  Doctor 
unquestionably  pushed  his  theories  to  absurd  lengths,  and  has 
consequently  drawn  down  upon  them  more  reprehension  than 
they  really  merited. 

Mr  Bland,  a  tenant  of  the  Earl  of  Courtown,  (but  with  a 
lease  for  ever),  adopted  a  very  good  plan  for  the  encouragement 
of  bog  improvements,  by  setting  allotments  from  flve  to  twenty 
acres,  given  free  for  a  limited  period,  next  charging  half  rent  for 
seven  years,  and  then  flnally  letting  them  at  a  flxed  and  mo- 
derate rent.  The  tenants  were  under  obligation  to  build  small 
but  comfortable  houses,  the  landlord  providing  cottage  windows, 
and  lime  for  the  chimneys  and  dashing.  The  eflTect  of  this  en- 
couragement was,  that  the  tenant,  in  many  instances,  proposed 
to  pay  a  flxed  rent  before  the  expiration  of  the^^^  term,  in  or- 
der to  secure  a  lease  of  twenty-one  years  and  a  life. 

The  same  principle  of  encouragement  is  now  being  acted  upon 
by  Captain  Kennedy,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  on  a  tract  of 
improveable  bog  under  his  management.     The  details  of  his 
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practice  are  interesting,  but  being  unconnected  with  the  object 
of  the  present  sketch,  we  cannot  venture  to  insert  them.  Cap. 
tain  Kennedy  has  published  a  clever  pamphlet,  with  the  hii- 
morous  title  '*  Employ,  Instruct,  Don^t  hang  them  ;^  and  to 
this  we  refer  our  readers  for  amusement  and  infbrmatioo. 

The  Barony  qflveragh, — This  wild  barony  is  a  pemnauby 
bounded  by  Castlemaine  and  Kenmare  bays ;  at  its  western  ex* 
tremity  lie  the  Skelligs  and  Valentia  islands,  the  former  of  wbidi 
(the  great  Skellig)  is  a  stupendous  rock,  surrounded  by 
sible  precipices.     This,  since  the  days  of  St  Patrick,  haa 
the  scene  of  superstitious  observances,  some  of  whidi  mvolve  no 
inconsiderable  degree  of  personal  danger  to  the  devoleeB»  finm 
the  terrific  nature  of  the  ascents  through  which  they  have  to 
climb,  in  order  to  reach  the  hallowed  spots  where  their  devo- 
tional exercises  are  to  be  made.     On  the  entrance  into  this  bft* 
rony,  where  Lough  Currone  discharges  itself  into  the  hi^  of 
Ballinskelligs,  there  has  been  some  improvement  made  at  W^ 
terville  by  Mr  Butler,  who  has  reclaimed  several  acres  of  rocky 
surface  at  an  expense  of  300  men  to  the  acre.     Se»*weed  and 
calcareous  sand  have  been  the  great  agents  of  fertUizing  tUi 
wretched  soil.     The  sand  has  been  applied  in  large  quantities  to 
form  a  soil.     This  sea-sand  is  frequently  borne  ten  miles  into  the 
interior,  on  the  backs  of  horses,  by  the  poor  husbandman,  who 
scatters  it  very  sparingly,  and  yet  derives  a  remunerating  crap 
for  his  labour.     Lime  and  calcareous  sand,  if  abundantly  used, 
would  render  productive  all  the  shallow  black  bog  which  abounds 
here.     Mr  Butler  crossed  the  native  ewes  with  Southdown  rami. 
"^arts  are  now  to  be  seen  here,  in  consequence  of  the  new  road 
^mmunication,  where,  twenty  years,  the  back  of  a  pony  bore  tha 
c^a-manure  or  potatoes  (S  cwt.  in  each  load),  to  the  mountttn 
abin.     The  breed  of  black  cattle  is  improving  in  this  nd{^ 
vourhood. 

'Rot^een  the  island  of  Valentia,  the  property  of  the  Knight  of 
-^*^ii  and  the  Main,  is  a  safe  and  admirable  harbour,  with  two 
.^tronces,  and  may  yet  become  a  packet  station,  if  not  a  general 
..H,  .pantile  depot,  connecting  British  and  American 'interoourae. 
-  *s  recorded  that,  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  it  was  often  an  asjkun 
'^*'  French  privateers,  which  could  lie  here  securely,  by  koepiog 
i,  -inM  'in  ♦>!«»  '^land  to  cri'"^  notice  to  which  end  of  the  harhoitf 
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a  British  ship  of  war  night  be  approaching.  The  privateer  di« 
rected  her  course  acoording  to  the  agnal,  and  escaped  at  erne 
ead  as  the  cruiser  ratered  the  other.  The  island  of  Yalentia  is 
the  most  fertile  part  of  the  barony,  and  is  capable  of  supporting 
a  great  number  of  black  cattle  and  sheep.  The  late  Farming 
Society  of  Ireland  'presented  the  proprietor,  many  years  ago^ 
with  two  Southdown  rams,  which  have  improved  the  native 
breed.  Potatoes  are  cultivated  principally  on  the  bogs,  and 
altor  successive  crops  of  these  have  been  taken,  the  reclaimed 
land,  after  a  crop  of  oats^  is  allowed  to  run  to  natural  grass— 
Gorin— which,  if  not  poached  by  cattle  in  wet  weather,  yields 
abundantly.  The  soil  of  the  island  varies  from  peat  to  clayey 
loam,  and  is  suited  to  every  ordinary  crop.  The  hilly  parts 
form  dry  and  productive  sheep-walks.  At  Ballimabloun  is  a 
fine  dry  sheep-walk,  with  a  well-enclosed  grazing  farm ;  and  at 
Fermoyle  the  sides  of  a  valley  might  be  rendered  admirable 
pasture  land«  Several  good  slated  houses  are  on  this  island, 
whidi  has  latterly  become  an  object  of  interest  to  British  travel, 
lers.  -  The  northern  extremity  of  Iveragh  by  Drung  and  Cahir^ 
canaway,  is  a  range  of  desolate  mountains,  affording  no  subject 
of  interest  to  the  mere  agriculturist ;  yet  these  elevated  regions, 
as  well  as  all  the  mountains  of  Kerry,  are  objects  of  delightful 
research  to  the  scientific  botanist,  who  here  finds  a  great  variety 
of  rare  indigenous  plants. 

The  baronies  oiMcLgunihy  and  Truaghnacmy  are  contiguous, 
and  of  a  character  different  from  those  we  have  been  noticing. 
A  perceptible  distinction  in  the  quality  of  the  cattle  appears  on 
the  inch-lands  on  the  line  to  Glanflesk.  Mr  Cronin  of  the  Park 
is  the  proprietor  of  much  of  this  alluvial  land,  which  is  set  for 
dairies,  the  dairyman  paying  a  stipulated  sum  for  each  cow. 
The  number  of  calves  reared  is  in  the  ratio  of  four  to  twelve 
cows.  When  Mr  Radcliff  visited  the  Park,  Mr  Cronin  held  in 
his  own  hands  1700  acres,  and  as  he  reclaimed  portions  he  let 
them  to  tenants.  From  this  gentleman^s  delightful  residence 
(very  near  Killamey),  amidst  scenery  of  an  exquisite  character, 
and  surrounded  by  picturesque  cottages,  to  Mill-street,  there  is 
a  long  line  of  bog  and  mountain,  ea^ly  improveable,  but,  like 
vast  tracts  of  this  county,  left  io  take  care  qfitse^^  as  if  drain- 
ing and  liming  had  never  been  heard  of.    A  few  ezceptioDS  of 
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local  improvement  occur,  but  they  are  ^  like  angelsf  vints,  few 
and  far  between.*"  Yet,  when  turnip  husbandry  was  Httle  prac- 
tised in  any  part  of  Ireland,  and  the  improved  system  of  agii- 
culture  rarely  pursued  in  the  remote  provinces,  some  of  the  pro- 
prietors in  the  vicinity  of  Eillarney  afforded  admirable  examples 
of  skill  and  enterprise.  Lord  Headley  has  long  been  a  rendent 
improver  of  thejirst  order.  The  Earl  of  Kenmare  and  the  late 
Mr  Herbert  (whose  son  will  very  soon  become  of  age),  have 
furnished  valuable  examples  of  improving  husbandry,  but  madi 
still  remains  to  be  done  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own 
demesnes.  We  allude  in  particular  to  the  neglect  of  draining, 
and  the  non-application  of  lime,  even  where  limestone  is  oo  the 
spot.  There  are  limestone  quarries  on  the  eastern  limits  of  the 
county,  between  Killamey  and  Castle-island,  belonging  to  Lord 
Kenmare.  At  these  quarries  there  are  many  kilns,  which  supply 
a  very  extended  district ;  and  farther  on,  not  far  Arom  PobUe 
O'Keefe,  where  there  is  a  small  portion  of  limestone.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Killamey  the  verdure  is  remarkably  fine, 
and  though  the  soil  is  shallow  it  yields  good  crops ;  it  is  asserted 
that  the  low  grounds  about  the  town  (being  light)  are  inferior 
to  the  soil  of  the  higher  land,  which,  though  abounding  in  stones, 
has  a  deeper  stratum  of  loamy  clay.  Trenching  this  land  would 
obviously  be  the  best  mode  of  treating  it. 

The  park  of  the  Earl  of  Kenmare  contains  500  acres;  a  great 
deal  of  his  Lordship^s  demesne  is  devoted  to  pleasure  gpround. 
The  father  of  the  present  nobleman  formed  nurseries  filled  with 
forest  trees,  and  all  those  varieties  of  shrubs  which  flourish  so 
luxuriantly  around  the  enchanting  lakes.  The  number  of  trees 
growing  spontaneously  from  seeds,  self-sown,  or  scattered  by 
birds  or  by  the  wind,  in  places  where  man  has  never  placed  one, 
is  so  numerous,  as  to  have  led  the  Scotch  steward  of  the  lata 
lord  to  remark,  that  ^^  here  Nature  has  planted  and  the  cattle 
pruned,  while  man  did  nothing.^  Lord  Kenmare's  woods  in  this 
county  occupy  SOOO  acres,  valued  once  at  L.  1 00,000,  and  those 
of  Mr  Herbert  extend  over  4000  acres.  Between  the  years 
18S7  and  1835,  there  have  been  planted  on  Mr  Herbert's  pnK 
perty  758,000  forest  trees,  and  16,700  shrubs  in  the  demesne^ 
which  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty :  allowing  8000  trees 
on  an  average  to  each  acre,  (a  very  liberal  allowance),  94  acres 
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haye  been  planted  here  within  aght  years,  and  the  plantations 
are  still  extending.  Lord  Kenmare  has  four  good  nurseries, 
containing  about  a  million  of  young  trees,  fit  to  be  put  out ; 
and  at  present  this  valuable  resident  nobleman  is  planting  large 
sized  ornamental  trees  in  his  demesne.  Mr  Hartland^s  nursery 
at  Killamey  contains  nine  acres,  well  stocked  with  forest  and 
fruit  trees,  and  ornamental  shrubs,  (he  has  also  another  nursery 
of  six  acres  at  Tralee) ;  and  Mr  Powell  has  a  nursery  of  two 
acres.  Lord  Headley^s  plantations,  in  the  wilds  of  Iveragh, 
are,  we  have  been  informed,  on  a  vast  scale.  The  observation 
of  the  Scotch  steward  would  now  but  ill  apply  in  the  neighbour- 
hood where  it  was  made ;  yet  with  all  the  taste  for  planting 
which  partially  prevails,  there  are  countless  acres  of  this  county 
which,  though  peculiarly  suited  to  trees,  are  utterly  waste. 
When  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes  is  lost  sight  of, 
frightful  tracts  of  country,  sheltered  too  from  the  south-west 
wind,  present  themselves  without  a  symptom  of  plantation.  Nor 
should  the  expense  of  converting  unprofitable  bogs  and  hills 
into  woods,  discourage  their  proprietors  from  planting,  for  this 
can  be  effected  at  very  inconsiderable  cost.  We  happen  to  know 
that,  in  Ireland,  considerable  skill  and  economy  are  now  prac- 
tised in  the  planter'^s  department,  and  that  our  Highland  sys- 
tem is  being  acted  upon.  In  the  county  of  Tyrone,  Mr  Mur- 
phy (rural  improver)  planted  within  the  last  year,  for  the  Mar- 
quis of  Abercom,  800  acres  of  exposed  ground ;  and,  on  an 
average  of  500  acres,  the  cost,  including  fences,  drains,  and 
trees,  (7000  S-year  old  transplanted  trees  to  the  acre),  did  not 
exceed  L.  2,  6s.  per  acre,  or  L.  8,  10s.  per  acre  if  planted  with 
S-year  old  trees.*  This  is  not  a  formidable  outlay  for  any  pro- 
prietor to  undertake,  and  would  be  highly  remunerative  in  many 
parts  of  the  county  now  under  consideration.  It  was  at  one 
time  in  the  contemplation  of  Lord  Headley  to  plant  6000  acres 
in  the  barony  of  Iveragh,  and  we  have  no  reason  for  asserting 
that  this  stupendous  undertaking  will  not  be  realized.  This 
nobleman  has  several  good  cottages  on  his  estate ;  his  tenants 
hold  farms  from  50  to  SOO  acres  in  extent ;  they  have  liberal 

*  The  Marquis  of  Abercom  intends,  it  is  said,  to  plant /our  or  five  thwtmid 
aeret  on  the  irreclaimable  parts  of  his  estate  in  the  county  of  Donegal*  and  we 
have  little  doubt  that  the  intention  will  be  realized. 
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allowances  for  the  purchase  of  lime  and  permanent  impiove- 
ments.  Some  of  these  tenants  have  taken  in  (by  a  bank  a  mile 
in  length),  1000  acres  that  had  been  overflowed  by  the  sea  aft 
Uoss  Bay,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  KiUamey,  and  r^ 
claim  a  portion  of  those  acres  every  year.  From  Killamq^  to 
the  verge  of  this  barony,  in  the  direction  of  Castle-island,  the 
land  is  not  bad. 

The  Barony  ofTruaghnacmy  contiuns  a  lai^  pordoD  of  bog, 
of  which  some  is  reclaimable.  A  road  traverses  the  most  iffi* 
provable  part^  which  has  a  regular  fall  and  is  of  a  greasy  qui^ 
lity ;  other  parts  are  of  the  red  flow  description.  There  isy 
however,  a  rich  vein  of  land  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
barony.  At  Dicksgrove  this  good  quality  of  soil  oommenoei, 
and  here  every  variety  of  corn  crop  is  grown  :  the  dajey  kiim 
produces  good  wheat  crops,  and  parts  inclined ;  peat  yidlds  pc^ 
tatoes  and  oats  abundantly  ;  indeed  the  proprietor  would  be  in- 
excusable, if  his  husbandry  were  defective,  as  he  has  in  his 
noghbourhood  abundance  of  lime  sold  on  cheap  tenna.  After 
an  applicadon  of  this  manure,  the  low  lands  here  become  ezoeU 
lent  meadows.  We  saw  some  very  fine  wheat  last  year  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Castle-island,  on  large  farms  held  under  Mr 
Herbert,  and  specimens  of  husbandry  (we  believe  on  the  farm  of 
Mr  Farnell)  far  superior  to  any  which  we  had  witnessed  for 
many  miles  round,  the  fields  being  large,  comparatively  well 
sliaped,  and  remarkably  well  enclosed,  with  a  good  house  and 
ofiices.  Lime  is  on  the  spot,  and  nothing  is  required  but  skill  and 
attention,  which  here  are  remarkably  evidenced  ;  the  ridges,  in 
particular,  struck  us  as  having  a  proper  breadth  and  formatum. 
The  unfavourable  circumstance  of  a  joint  and  undivided  pn>> 
prietorshjp  of  600  acres  around  Castle-island,  ammig  half  a 
dozen  of  the  principal  landowners  of  the  county,  has  materially 
tended  to  injure  the  interests  of  this  jdaoe.  As  soon  as  Mr 
Herbert  shall  have  attained  his  majority,  some  important  alti^ 
rations  will  be  made  in  the  farm-management  of  his  property 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  certainly  no  part  of  the  oounQr  V 
more  suited  to  the  operations  of  improved  husbandry.  The 
town  itself  is  a  miserable  one,  shewing  the  evil  results  of  undi- 
vided property. 
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The  cows  here  are  large  and  of  a  good  description,  and  dairies 
are  numerous.  The  mode  of  dairy  management  in  Kerry  may 
not  be  uninteresting :  we  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  reporter 
ahready  referred  to. 

^  Daix7  farms  are  managed  in  different  ways.  In  some  cases,  the  proprie- 
tor, both  of  land  and  stock,  sets  a  certain  number  of  cows  upon  a  given  run 
or  scope  of  ground,  bj  the  jear,  for  a  particular  sum,  engaging  that  all  the 
cows  shall  have  calved  by  the  21st  of  June,  or,  in  failure  of  this,  allowing  a 
drawback  of  four  pottles  of  milk  per  day  (valued  at  one  shilling)  upon  each 
cow,  firom  the  21st  of  June  to  the  day  of  her  calving.  In  other  cases,  the 
land  and  cows  are  given  up  to  the  management  of  a  dair/man,  who  is  to  have 
tlie  privilege  of  two  collops'  grazing  (usually  taken  by  putting  on  eight  sheep 
and  a  horse),  he  engaging  to  produce  his  employer  IJ  cwt.  of  butter  of  first 
(quality,  one  guinea  horn-money,  as  it  is  termed,  for  each  cow,  and  for  every 
twenty  cows,  a  fat  pig  of  2  cwt,  all  extra  gain  to  be  his  own.  By  horn- 
money,  is  meant  an  allowance  for  the  sale  or  value  of  sour-milk. 

^'  To  every  dairy-&rm  a  certidn  portion  of  meadow-ground  is  annexed,  for 
the  winter  provender,  which  the  dairyman  is  •bliged  to  supply  at  his  own 
cost :  should  this  supply  fall  short,  the  proprietor  buys  elsewhere,  and  the 
dairyman  draws  it  home. 

^  This  system  is  liable  to  many  frauds,  and  much  disappointment ;  for  at  the 
best,  what  avails  the  dairyman's  engagement,  if  he  fail  in  the  quantum  pro- 
mised, or  if  he  be  not  honest  enough  to  content  himself  with  whatever  sur- 
plus there  may  be  beyond  the  stipulated  terms  ?  He  is  in  most  instances  a 
person  without  substance,  and  needy,  with  a  large  family,  depending,  per- 
haps, entirely  on  the  dairy  for  their  support.  If  he  don't  make  as'much  but- 
ter as  he  engages  to  do,  he  can't  produce  it,  and  though  he  should,  if  he 
pleases  to  secrete  a  little,  his  want  of  solvency  leaves  the  £Eirmer  without  a 
remedy.  With  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  butter,  also,  disappointments 
may  arise.  In  the  Cork  market,  the  qualities  are  distinguished  into  first,  se- 
cond, and  third.  The  first  is  4s.  per  cwt  higher  than  the  second,  and  the  se- 
cond Gs.  per  cwt  higher  than  the  third.  The  farmer  naturally  seeks  to  guard 
himself  against  the  reduced  prices  (the  inferiority  of  quality  turning  upon  the 
negligence  of  the  dairyman),  and  makes  a  provision  in  his  agreement,  that  the 
difference  between  the  third  and  first  quality  be  made  good  in  money,  for 
which  contingency  he  has  but  the  same  security.  To  this  may  be  added  the 
dishonest  and  disgraceful  practices  of  this  description  of  dairymen,  who  (as 
has  been  mentioned  to  the  reporter)  in  order  to  make  the  cows  continue 
their  milk,  have  recourse  to  stratagems  to  interrupt  foetation,  and  when  a  cow 
has  fidled  in  her  quantity  firom  too  thrifty  a  tendency,  have  been  known  to 
force  down  the  throat  a  stone  rolled  round  with  hair  to  sap  the  constitution, 
and  prevent  the  putting  on  of  fiesh,  which  is  always  inimical  to  the  profits 
of  the  dairyman,  who  has  no  interest  in  the  animal  beyond  her  milk. 

'*  This  species  of  dairy,  from  the  foregoing  reasons,  is  not  so  much  in  use  as 
formerly,  but  is  in  some  instances  still  resorted  to  from  necessity ;  for  in  this 
county,  where  the  population  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  a  great  competition 
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for  farms  out  of  lease,  aiid  where  the  general  form  of  all  leases  comprises  a 
clause  of  surrender,  which  if  the  take  be  unfavourable  or  unfortunate^  is  sl- 
wa3^8  acted  upon,  the  proprietor  is  often  obliged  to  stock  the  land  himself  witl 
dairy  cows,  and  to  take  his  chance  in  the  manner  above  stated ;  but  most  peo- 
ple endeavour  to  set,  at  a  fair  rent,  to  a  substantial  cowkeeper ;  or  if  tlieycai 
find  an  honest  and  confidential  servant  to  commit  the  dairj  management  to 
his  care,  at  a  certain  wage,  and  receive  the  entire  produce  for  their  own  ac- 
count. This  is  the  case  in  a  dair^  belonging  to  Mr  Hussy,  near  Castle-island^ 
which  consists  of  thirty-six  cows.  The  produce  in  the  summer  months  is  one 
barrel  of  cream  in  two  days,  which  yields  one  firkin  or  full-bound  of  buttery 
of  about  (i2  lb.  weight.  The  season  of  dairy  produce  may  be  limited  to  eight 
months,  the  latter  four  yielding  but  half  the  quantity  of  the  first  four  monthly 
when  the  cows  are  fresh,  and  the  pasture  luxuriant :  if  calculated  upon  this 
principle,  the  return  would  be  within  a  fraction  of  4}  cwt.  per  cow.  In  this 
dairy  of  thirty -six  cows,  72  pecks  or  vessels,  in  which  to  set  tho  u^lk,  are  ne- 
cessary, each  peck,  being  of  cooper's  work  and  circular,  is  five  inches  deep, 
and  twenty  in  diameter.  The  milk  is  let  stand  in  these  for  two  or  three  days^ 
as  occasion  may  require.  From  May  to  September,  the  milk  is  set  but  two 
inches  deep  in  the  peck ;  from  that  time  forward,  about  four  inches,  a  greater 
body  being  necessary  to  throw  up  the  cream,  as  the  weather  becomes  cold. 
The  upper  surface  or  skin  of  the  cream  (which  has  the  appearance  of  leather)^ 
is  first  taken  off,  then  the  coat  which  lies  between  that  and  the  sour  milk ; 
these  two  skimmings  go  to  the  churn,  and  lie  in  a  body  for  two  days  pre- 
vious to  being  churned.  The  upper  part  of  the  sour  milk  is  given  totiie  ser- 
vants, and  the  lower  part  to  fourteen  large  pigs  and  three  calves.  The  bane! 
chum  18  made  use  of,  and  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  produces  the  butter. 
It  is  a  simple  and  effectual  chum,  worked  by  hand  between  two  uprights,  snd 
delivers  its  contents  ready  to  the  cooler ;  in  this  large  vessel,  the  butter  is 
gathered,  and  when  completed  and  packed,  as  soon  as  a  load  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen firkins  is  made  up,  it  is  sent  off  to  Cork,  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  This 
dairy  of  thirty-six  cows  is  conducted  and  managed  by  one  man,  one  womaD| 
and  two  girls,  in  a  shabby  and  apparently  inconvenient  house  of  mud  waUS| 
unplastered  and  without  windows ;  the  prevalent  idea  being,  that  either  lime 
or  glass  would  be  injurious  to  the  butter  process.  A  dairyhouse,  well  con- 
structed and  neatly  kept,  would  no  doubt  be  more  agreeable  to  the  eye^  but 
that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  is  obvious,  from*the  high  esteem  in  which 
the  Kerry  butter  is  held  at  the  Cork  market. 

A  very  bkilful  dairyworaan  at  Sallowglyn,  under  her  own  management^ 
would  insure  upon  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Listowel,  1  cwt.  of  but- 
ter from  each  cow.  In  the  county  of  Limerick,  upon  very  rich  land,  she  hti 
produced  from  each  cow  of  thirty-two,  three  full-bounds  of  butter,  or  1  cwt* 
3  qrs.  2  lb.,  besides  supplying  the  house.  As  this  person  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  acting  in  extensive  dairies,  and  remarkable  for  making  good  butter, 
her  method  may  not  be  unacceptable.  After  milching,  she  lets  the  milk  cool 
for  half  an  hour,  then  strains  it  into  pecks  or  keelers  to  the  depth  of  half  t 
finger  or  2J  inches.  She  lets  this  stand  for  very  sweet  butter  fortjr-eight 
hours,  but  for  quantity  sake  would  give  it  three  days  or  seventy-two  hourii 
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Uking  care  to  chum  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  of  skimming* 
She  washes  the  butter  in  four  distinct  waters,  throwing  into  the  hist  a  hand* 
fill  of  salt,  and  occamonaliy  finds  it  necessary  to  give  it  a  fifth  or  sixth  wash* 
ing,  in  order  to  dispel  the  entire  of  the  butter-milk ;  she  then  mixes  well  and 
blends  by  the  back  of  the  skimming-disb,  four  quarts  of  salt,  with  as  much 
butter  as  vdll  fill  a  full-bound  or  firkin,  in  which  it  is  at  length  packed,  weigh* 
ing  about  66  lb.  nett,  the  fulKbound  itself  being  about  14  lb.  After  scalding 
the  milk- vessels,  she  is  particular  in  having  them  well  cooled  with  pure  water, 
that  they  may  be  free  from  any  warmth  at  the  time  of  putting  in  the  milk, 
which  would  otherwise  become  sour;  having  remarked  that  if  milk  be  poured 
into  a  warm  vessel,  a  bubble  will  rise  upon  the  surface,  and  if  that  be  broken, 
whey  will  be  found  under  it.  This  woman  never  re-salts  her  butter,  and  has 
always  made  it  of  the  first  quality.  The  butter  of  this  county,  to  the  amount 
of  100,000  firkins  or  full-bounds  annually,  finds  a  market  in  the  city  of  Cork. 
To  attain  that  of  first  quality,  it  must  be  sweet,  well  coloured,  and  without 
any  fault.  The  second  quality  must  at  all  events  be  sweet,  but  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  perfect  in  colour.  The  third  may  be  high  coloured  and  sweet« 
In  all  those  it  is  made  essential  that  there  should  be  no  mixtures  of  different 
kinds  of  butter ;  but  in  an  inferior  or  fourth  quality  may  be  two  or  more  kinds 
of  butter,  not  any  of  them  good ;  and  even  a  fifth  or  last  quality  is  produced, 
which  is  called  old  third,  and  is  little  better  than  grease.  Each  of  these  ha^ 
a  proportional  value,  affixed  in  regular  gradation  from  that  of  the  first  qua- 
lity, which,  according  to  the  price  of  the  day,  furnishes  the  standard.*' 

Until  the  recent  opening  of  communication  through  the  moun- 
tain districts  by  level  roads,  butter  was  carried  to  Cork  on  the 
backs  of  horses  in  droves  of  perhaps  twenty  each,  and  many  oi 
the  farmers  were  (and  probably  still  are)  in  the  habit  of  raising 
money  prospectively  from  the  Cork  butter  merchants  on  Joint 
promissory'iiotes^  for  which  advances,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
the  sellers,  on  the  delivery  of  the  butter,  were  charged  a  very 
sufficient  discount.  It  would  be  absurd  to  expect  prime  butter 
in  the  mountain  districts,  where  a  long  time  must  often  elapse 
before  a  single  firkin  can  be  filled,  and  where  there  is  no  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness, — milk  and  butter  being  kept  in  a  confined 
bedroom,  tainted  with  the  efiSuvia  of  a  whole  family  pigged  to- 
gether. The  mountain  cow  yields  so  little  milk  that  the  churn 
used  seldom  contains  above  four  quarts !  Yet  the  cow  is  milked 
in  the  retired  districts  with  many  formalities,  and  the  process  of 
churning  is  also  conducted  with  peculiar  ceremonies.  The  tail 
is  usually  held  up  (for  luck,  it  is  said)  by  some  idle  individual 
of  the  family  while  the  milkmaid  performs  her  office ;  and  when 
a  churning  is  about  to  be  commenced,  a  little  holy  water  \i 
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sprinkled  on  the  lid  of  the  churn  and  on  every  human  bang  in 
the  house ;  three  pieces  of  lighted  turf  are  then  put  under  the 
churn  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity ;  and  finally  the  tongs  are  put 
on  the  fire,  where  they  remain  untouched  until  the  process  is 
completed.  On  May  eve  mountain  cows,  even  from  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles,  are  driven  to  the  Pap  mountain  to  drink  from  a 
certain  well  there,  and  those  who  cannot  send  their  cattle  to  the 
lucky  well,  bring  some  of  its  sacred  waters  to  the  cows,  and  give 
three  sups  to  each  of  them.  There  is  an  absurd  and  cruel  cus- 
tom, also,  not  confined  either  to  the  very  lowest  of  the  peasantiy, 
oflen  resorted  to  when  a  cow  fails  in  her  milk,  that  of  blowing 
wind  into  her  fundament  from  the  mouth  of  an  old  crone. 
This  may  be  depended  upon  as  a  fact.  We  knew  that  it 
occurred  within  two  miles  of  Killarney  within  the  Jast  year. 
This  operation  is  also  performed  to  make  an  unruly  and  cross 
cow  quiet.  We  may  add  upon  this  species  of  superstition, 
that  it  is  usual  to  slit  or  cut  ofi^  a  bit  of  the  ear  of  a  calf  on  the 
Friday  succeeding  the  day  of  its  birth.  The  little  mountain 
cows  are  usually  housed  in  the  kitchen  of  the  poor  owner  at 
night.  Four  or  five  of  them  are  frequently  littered  upon  heath 
during  the  whole  winter  in  the  room  in  which  the  owner^s  family 
eat  and  sit  during  the  day,  and  without  changing  the  litter 
frequently  ;  instances  are  not  rare  of  tethering  one  of  these  little 
animals  (they  are  not  larger  than  a  small  yearling  calf  of  an  im- 
proved breed)  to  the  leg  of  the  bedstead  on  which  the  human 
members  of  the  household  sleep  !  The  native  breed  of  cattle  in 
the  county  of  Kerry  has  been  greatly  improved  by  a  cross  with 
the  Herefordshire  bulls;  at  Mucrus  there  is  one  of  these  at  pre- 
sent. Lord  Kenmare  has  an  Ayrshire  bull,  and  by  him  also  the 
Kerry  breed  is  improving.  Lord  Headley's  bull  is  of  the 
Holderness  breed. 

The  soil  between  Castle-island  and  Tralee  is  rich,  abounding 
with  limestone,  and  supporting  many  dairies,  but  with  a  good 
deal  of  tillage,  especially  on  the  palatine  colony  on  Mr  Blenner- 
hasset'^s  estate,  where  orchards  and  gardens  are  to  be  seen,  rare 
appendages  to  the  Kerry  cabin.  On  the  boundary  of  this  settle- 
ment there  is  some  exceedingly  fine  land,  and  well  managed  too^ 
at  Arabella.  This  demesne  (then  occupied  by  a  Mr  Blenner- 
liasset,  but  subsequently  by  Mr  Rowan)  was  visited  by  Arthur 
Young  when  on  his  tour  through  Ireland.    This  celebrated 
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tourist  speaks  in  laudatory  terms  of  the  then  proprietor's  spirit- 
ed improvement  of  a  large  extent  of  mountain,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  100  barrels  of  lime  per  acre;  at  this  time  the  value  of 
the  unreclaimed  parts  was  only  Is.  per  acre,  but  after  Mr  Blen* 
nerhasset's  enterprizing  industry,  it  became  during  the  war  prices, 
however,  worth  from  40s.  to  50s.  This  example  has  not  been 
much  imitated  by  the  great  body  of  proprietors.  Near  Tralee, 
the  assize  town,  in  which  there  is  one  exceedingly  neat  little 
street  built  by  the  Denny  family,  and  terminated  by  an  ad- 
mirably kept  demesne,  the  walks  of  which  are  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, the  soil  varies,  but  is  principally  rich  loam  upon  limestone. 
Having  had  panful  evidence  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  habita- 
tions of  the  cottiers  and  small  holders  in  so  many  districts  of  this 
county,  it  was  with  no  small  degree  of  gratification  that  our  eye 
rested  upon  the  neat  cottages  which  Sir  Edward  Denny,  one  of 
the  best  of  the  resident  landlords  in  Kerry,  has  built  near  the 
Spa  of  Tralee,  which  is  about  two  miles  from  that  town.  He 
has  reclaimed  about  100  acres  of  rough  land  at  this  place,  by 
the  use  of  sea  sand,  which  is  highly  calcareous,  and  which  is 
here  used,  as  elsewhere,  in  preference  to  lime ;  it  is  said  that,  in 
calcareous  quality,  it  here  falls  short  of  lime  only  by  one-fourth. 

Between  Blennerville  and  Castlemain  lies  the  exten^ve  moun- 
tain of  Slievernish,  which  is  too  wet  for  sheep,  but  of  a  good 
quality  for  trees.  On  descending  the  hill  towards  Castlemain, 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  harbour  of  Castlemain,  of  the  lakes^ 
the  Gap  of  Dunlo,  and  Macgillicuddy  Reeks.  On  the  estate  of 
Mr  Godfrey,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  the  cottages  have  a 
pleasing  appearance,  and  (lime  being  distant  but  a  short  way) 
much  improvement  has  taken  place  on  the  lands  of  different  per- 
sons here.  In  this  district  a  considerable  embankment  was 
made  many  years  ago  along  the  river  Maine,  extending  for  three 
miles  to  Scarvina  Bridge  through  the  estates  of  three  or  four 
proprietors,  among  whom  Mr  Justice  Day  evinced  the  greatest 
skill  and  energy  in  reclaiming  and  rendering  highly  fertile  a  tract 
of  low  marshy  moor. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Maine  at  Ballingamboon,  and 
thence  on  both  sides  to  its  junction  with  the  Laune,  the  Maine 
is  in  general  embanked,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this 
way  in  a  place  where  rich  estuaiy  mud  banks  are  yet  unreclaimi* 

y2 
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ed.  The  report  of  Mr  Nimmo  to  the  Commissioners  for  im- 
proving the  bogs  of  Ireland,  states,  that  the  haven  of  Castlemain 
could  be  rendered  an  excellent  port,  and  that  the  value  of  free 
navigation  in  that  place  penetrating  through  a  very  fertile  dis- 
trict would  be  inestimable. 

There  is  a  fine  salmon  fishery  at  Kilorgan,  where  a  vein  of 
limeslone  quarry  near  the  town  supplies  manure  for  the  dis- 
trict, which  produces  excellent  crops  of  wheat,  potatoes,  and  oats ; 
cows  may  be  purchased  at  the  fair,  which  is  held  at  Durglan  in 
August,  from  L.l   to  L.IO  or  upwards;  the  stunted  breed 
which  are  sold  for  the  former  price  are  sent  in  droves  every  year 
from  the  Kerry  mountains  even  to  Dublin,  resting  at  night  on 
the  roadside  wherever  a  little  herbage  presents  itself.    As  ihey 
proceed  in  their  route  their  ranks  become  gradually  thinned  by 
repeated  sales,  and  of  course,  on  their  arrival  in  Dublin,  they 
are  far  from  being  the  elite  of  the  body.    We  have  seen  some  of 
them  offered  for  sale  in  Sackville  Street,  as  they  mournfully  stood 
at  the  base  of  Nelson's  pillar,  (as  if  they  were  about  to  be  offer* 
ed  in  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  the  departed  hero),  at  L.l,  5s. 
a-head,  and  sometimes  at  a  lower  price.     Yet  these  half-starved 
and  diminutive  animals,  when  turned  upon  good  pasture,  in* 
crease  in  size  and  weight  surprisingly.    After  being  well  wintered, 
they  thrive  in  the  next  season  after  their  removal  from  their  na- 
tive mountains,  and  will  fatten  to  a  weight  from  3  to  3^  cwt 
Instances  are  known  of  bullocks  (kept  over  a  second  year)  in  rich 
pasture  having  arrived  at  5  cwt.  of  excellent  beef.     Some  of  the 
heifers  are  held  over  for  milch  cows,  and  are  good  at  the  pail ; 
an  improved  breed  is  however  in  all  cases  more  economical. 

Great  numbers  of  small  horses  are  exhibited  at  this  annual 
fair,  but  the  genuine  breed  of  the  old  Kerry  pony  (of  Moorish 
origin)  has  been  wofully  degenerated  by  crossing  with  horses  of 
a  larger  size,  and  of  less  compact  forms.  These  highland  horses 
are  often  in  droves  of  ten  or  twenty,  and  without  ever  having 
been  embarrassed  by  a  halter  until  a  purchaser  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  apply  one  in  order  to  detach  his  new  possession  from  the 
herd. 

Barony  of  Corkaguiny, — A  chain  of  mountains  from  £ran- 
don^to  TrJee  separates  this  barony  into  two  divisions.     Tlw 
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residence  of  Lord  Ventry  (who  possesses  by  far  the  greater  part 

of  it)  is  upon  that  part  termed  the  peninsula^  the  inhabitants  of 

which  are  more  industrious  than  those  in  other  districts,  but  still 

very  defective  in  their  habits. 

"  Lord  VentryVsystem  is  this :  he  sets  to  a  retident  tenantry  in  considerable 
farms,  from  100  to  300  acres,  at  a  fair  but  not  a  rack-rent,  upon  leases  of 
three  lives,  or  thirty-one  years  concurrent,  and  employs  a  resident  agent  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  and  the  property,  industrious,  prosperous,  active, 
and  intelligent.     The  grazing  tracts  of  undivided  mountains  annexed  to  ihe 
fkrms  of  this  district,  make  a  joint  tenancy  in  most  instances  indispensable; 
but  where  the  tenants  themselves  please  to  subdivide  and  make  partition, 
they  are  permitted  to  do  so.    One  peculiarity  pervades  his  lordship's  leases ; 
in  general,  the  value  of  land  is  considered  to  increase  with  the  population, 
and  one  might  suppose  a  dense  population  to  be  an  object  with  an  extensive 
landed  proprietor;  but  the  population  of  this  district  has  of  late  years  increased 
80  much,  as  to  induce  his  lordship  to  insert  a  clause,  limiting  each  farm  in 
proportion  to  its  extent,  to  a  certain  number  of  houses ;  conceiving  that  other- 
wise,  the  numbers  upon  a  farm  might  increase  to  the  consumption  of  its  en- 
tire produce,  without  leaving  any  residue  for  the  rent.  This  clause,  however 
injurious  in  many  points  of  view,  if  literally  acted  upon,  places  in  the  hands 
of  a  discreet  landlord,  a  useful  check  in  cases  of  emergency,  without  prohibit- 
ing his  sanction  of  an  additional  settlement  upon  farms  advancing  in  improve- 
ment.   Some  village  lawyers,  however,  have  evaded  the  clause,  and  contrived 
legally  to  accommodate  their  increasing  numbers,  not  by  additional  houses, 
but  by  an  addition  to  each  house,  (which  sometimes  exhibits  a  front  of  100 
feel),  sheltering  three  or  four  generations,  a  couple  of  looms,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, the  milch  cows  of  their  party.     Upon  more  than  fifty  farms,  which 
came  under  the  eye  of  the  reporter,  upon  this  peninsula,  the  agricultural 
system  (if  system  it  can  be  called)  is  for  the  most  part  the  same,  viz.,  pota- 
toes in  the  lazybed,  for  two,  or  three,  or  more  years ;  then  part  of  the  tillage, 
flax  ;  the  remainder  com,  as  long  as  a  middling  crop  can  be  had,  which  termi- 
nates the  process,  the  land  being  let  out  without  the  assistance  of  seeds,  to 
restore  itself  to  grass ;  a  talent  which  the  soil  of  this  country  possesses  very 
remarkably.     There  are,  however,  some  exceptions  on  farms  where  the  pro- 
portions of  arable  is  but  small,  it  is  kept  in  perpetual  tillage,  and  the  wet  and 
unimproved  (but  in  most  cases  highly  improvable)  part  of  the  farm  is  con- 
signed to  grazing :  this  is  the  case  in  the  farms  of  Ballinranhig  near  Smerwick 
Harbour,  and  in  the  farms  of  Ballyoutcragh  and  Ballincolly,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ferritur's  Creek  :  in  each  of  those  farms  an  extensive  field,  per- 
haps ten  acres,  has  been,  time  out  of  mind,  given  up  to  tillage,  without  rest 
or  fallow.    The  soil,  in  general,  is  a  loamy  clay,  with  a  strong  clay  substratum, 
and  gravel  bottom.     The  succession— 1st,  potatoes  in  the  lazybed,  with  sea- 
weed and  sand,  and  a  proportion  of  dung ;  2d,  On  part  of  the  potato-soil, 
flax :  to  the  remainder,  wheat ;  3d,  Oatf,  and  then  potatoes  again,  in  the  same 
manner.     Upon  these  fields  the  crops  in  general  are  very  fair,  and,  in  some 
instances,  luxuriant ;  in  one  farm  where  the  »oil  is  inclined  to  a  sandy  loam 
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they  used  the  calcareous  sand  more  sparingly,  remarking  iLat  the  ground  wai 
tired  of  it,  in  which  case  the  sea-weed  is  more  resorted  to. 

"  What  an  incentive  to  industry,  and  to  an  extended  tillage  (as  one  would  ni- 
turaUy  suppose)  must  It  not  be  to  have,  in  their  very  farms  upon  this  entire 
coast,  inexhaustible  magazines  of  manure  for  every  fiirming  purpose  ?  Thar 
dairying  habits  furnish  a  certain  proportion  of  dung,  which,  however  valuible, 
is  unnecessary  to  them.  Either  of  the  manures  supplied  by  the  ocean,  is 
adequate  to  the  production  of  any  crop  that  they  require ;  on  loamy  soils  tiwy  • 
act  jointly  with  the  best  effect,  and  on  soils  where  one  of  them  is  found  to  ba 
injurious,  the  other  answers  as  a  corrective ;  upon  swampy  and  retentive  diy% 
the  sea-weed  is  considered  to  add  to  the  tenacity  of  tlie  soil  which  the  suid 
is  capable  of  rendering  loose,  mellow  and  productive ;  and  in  the  instance  above 
mentioned,  where  the  application  of  sand  has  been  too  frequent  upon  a  Ught 
.soil,  the  sea-weed  is  found  to  assist  in  rendering  it  compact,  and  in  preserring 
its  fertility. 

"  These  fields  of  perpetual  tillage  still  yielding  profitable  crops  are  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  value  of  sea-mauure ;  of  which  (wonderful  to  be  told),  so 
little  use  is  made  ;  for,  though  the  inhabitants  of  this  barony  are  the  most  in- 
dustrious in  this  way,  yet,  comparatively  speaking,  nothing  is  done  even  here  i 
and  in  other  baronies,  the  people,  though  satisfied  of  the  efficacy  of  the  calci- 
reous  sand,  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  trouble  of  putting  it  out* 

"^  Though  every  bay  and  creek  along  the  coasts  supplies  this  valiiable  mt- 
nure,  it  is  not  all  of  equal  quality,  and  without  any  chemical  experiment,  the 
eye  can  guide  even  the  common  farmer  to  the  choice  of  that  which  is  whst 
they  term  ^^  the  richest  ;**  this  means  that  which  has  most  shell  or  cakaxcous 
matter,  which  varies  from  15  to  00  per  cent.  The  best  in  this  district  are, 
the  lands  of  Ballyamine,  Cloghers,  and  Becnbawn.*** 

Lord  Ventry^s  demesne  fattens  sheep  brought  from  the  Bally- 
teiguc  Mountains  at  three  years  old  ;  if  kept  to  five  yean  M 
they  sometimes  weigh  30  lb.  a-quarter,  and  on  an  average  20  lb. 
a-quarter.  Much  good  arable  land  is  to  be  seen  in  this  penin- 
sula, and  along  the  harl)ours  of  Ventry  and  Dingle,  particularly 
about  the  latter  town.  The  mountains  here  are  all  suited  to 
sheep.  On  Caherl)osking  cattle  remain  in  fair  condition  during 
the  winter  and  spring  without  fodder  (but  now  much  better 
would  they  I)e  with  it)  ;  and  in  the  glens  sheep  and  even  cows 
arc.  fattened  every  year.  Much  of  the  range  of  the  Brandon 
Mountains, — ^l)earing  plantain,  fiorin,  the  poas,  and  festucas,-* 
might  l>c  rendereii  capable  of  supporting  sheep  in  thousands. 
Drainiiig  and  the  introduction  of  turni|)-husbandry  would  ad- 
mit an  incalculable  increase  of  these  profitable  animale. 

A  curious  natural  production,  which  is  called  Meogh-vone 

•  RadclifTs  Rejjort  of  Kerrv. 
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(fat  turf),  of  a  saponacious  quality,  is  occasioDally  found  in  this 
district  in  shallow  bogs,  at  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  in  a 
stratum  of  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  thickness,  of  a  light 
brown  colour  with  a  mixture  of  whitish  clay.  This  is  carefully 
saved  and  separated  by  the  turf-cutter  from  the  other  fuel,  md 
reserved  as  a  substitute  for  candles  during  the  winter  season* 
It  is  thrown,  when  dried,  in  small  pieces  successively  on  the  top 
of  the  fire,  where  it  yields  a  pure  and  brilliant  light,  sufficient 
for  all  the  purposes  of  domestic  industry,  and  is  preferred  to  the 
bog-fir,  though  this  is  very  easily  obtained.  It  is  pronounced 
to  be  decayed  wood,  full  of  oily  or  bituminous  matter. 

The  town  of  Dingle  is  occupied  by  fishermen.  The  boats 
(from  four  to  five  tons  burden),  with  a  crew  of  from  six  to  seven 
men  each,  are  very  numerous.  From  this  place  the  principal 
part  of  the  coarse  linens  of  the  barony  is  sent  to  Cork.  Flax  is, 
however,  not  much  sown  in  any  part  of  the  county  of  Kerry, 
although  it  thrives  there  remarkably  well.  Some  years  ago  250 
hhds.  of  imported  flax-seed  used  to  be  sown  in  this  county,  but 
the  introduction  of  cotton  manufacture  has  greatly  superseded 
the  home  manufacture  of  linens,  a  matter  deeply  to  be  deplored 
from  its  effects  on  the  domestic  habits  of  the  female  peasantry. 

In  alluding  to  the  humbler  part  of  the  fair  sex  of  the  county  of 
Kerry,  we  must  briefly  describe  their  dress,  which  consists  chiei^ 
ly  of  woollen  manufacture :  their  gowns  and  petticoats  are  of 
wool,  the  gowns  dyed  brown,  the  petticoats  black  ;  their  woollen 
cloaks  are  blue,  and  under  these  a  scarlet  or  yellow  shawl  peeps 
out.  The  old  women  wear  handkerchiefs  tied  round  their  heads ; 
the  young  women  prefer  the  smartness  which  a  cap  (without  a 
bonnet)  gives  to  their  appearance.  The  men  almost  invariably 
are  clothed  in  blue  or  grey  frieze  coats  (frequently  with  cotton 
velvet  collars),  corduroy  unmentionables,  and  blue  worsted 
stockings. 

When  the  linen  trade  flourished  in  Dingle  and  Tralee,  the 
shopkeeper  bought  the  thread  ready  bleached  from  the  country 
people,  and  employed  weavers  at  2^d.  per  yard  of  twenty  inches 
breadth.  A  narrow  linen  called  Bandlecloth,  from  twelve  to 
thirteen  inches  in  breadth,  used  also  to  be  much  more  exten- 
sively made  here  before  the  general  introduction  of  cotton  roanu« 
factures. 
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The  northern  side  of  this  barony  is  the  most  fertile,  and  iti 
interests  were  materially  promoted  in  1759  by  the  energy  of  its 
noble  proprietor,  who  opened  a  communication  over  the  Connor 
Mountain  (which  overhangs  the  entrance  to  Letterlough)  ;  but 
cutting  a  zigzag  road  into  the  rock,  forming  fourteen  distinct 
acclivities.  By  this  traversing  pass,  the  peasants,  unawed  by 
the  terrific  and  dizzy  nature  of  tlie  road,  convey  provisions  and 
manure  on  the  backs  of  horses,  which  they  often  ride  down  the 
descent  with  the  most  perfect  indifference  to  danger.  This  pas* 
sage  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  coast.  Several  properties  in 
this  division  are  interwoven  with  each  other.  At  Teirbrin  Mr 
Hickson  resides.     This  gentleman  is  an  improver. 

The  wheat  country  may  be  said  to  commence  here.  Castle* 
gregory  is  the  principal  district  for  wheat,  yet  the  soil  here  tends 
more  to  sandy  than  to  clayey  loam  ;  but  the  sand  is  calcareousi 
and  sea-weed,  which  is  available,  has  the  effect  of  correcting  the 
looseness  of  the  soil  and  giving  it  suflScient  tenacity  for  wheat* 
The  sea- weed  is  used  here  in  a  way  unusual  on  other  parts  of 
the  coast,  being  ploughed  into  the  ground  with  the  seed,  instead 
of  being  laid  on  the  surface.  The  Bonavounder  sand  in  this 
neighbourhood  is  said  to  contain  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  caka* 
reous  substance ;  it  is  sparingly  used  when  carried  to  any  consi' 
derable  distance. 

The  two  northern  baronies  of  Clanmorris  and  IraghticoMifft^ 
being  each  of  comparatively  small  extent,  and  similar  in  their 
general  circumstances,  shall  be  taken  into  joint  consideration. 
On  entering  the  barony  of  Clanmorris  near  Odomey,  the  ab* 
sence  of  limestone  is  plainly  evidenced  by  the  coarseness  of  the 
herbage  and  the  retention  of  surface  water ;  the  soil  is  shalkw 
9lay,  but  at  Lixnau,  near  the  old  mansion  of  the  Earls  of  Kerry, 
limestone  again  appears,  and  the  consequent  change  in  the  qua«> 
lity  of  the  soil  becomes  distinctly  marked.  The  drilling  of  po- 
tatoes is  here  frequent.  Some  remarkably  fine  Kacagay  cyder 
used  to  be  made  here  by  Mr  Hilliard,  whose  stock  of  dairy  and 
other  black  cattle  was  seldom  less  than  400. 

Listowel  is  a  very  neat  town,  considering  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  Kerry  towns  and  villages.  We  had  expected  to  find 
here  every  evidence  of  an  absentee  landlord,  but  happily  found 
both  in  the  town  itself  (the  suburbs  however  are  wretched  in  the 
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extreme)  and  in  the  whole  neighbourhood,  a  reality  of  improve^ 
ment  for  which  we  were  totally  unprepared.  Listowel,  from  its 
peculiar  localities,  might  be  rendered  one  of  the  most  interesting 
spots  in  this  district.  Lord  Listowel  probably  gives  encouraging 
leases,  which  alone  would  account  for  the  appearance  of  his  pro« 
perty  at  this  place.  Ballinruddery,  the  seat  of  the  Knight  of 
Kerry,  possesses  much  picturesque  beauty ;  the  soil  of  the  de- 
mesne, which  is  of  very  considerable  extent,  is  naturally  swampy 
and  cold,  but  skill  and  energy  have  eiFected  a  favourable  altera- 
tion  in  its  quality.  The  Knight  of  Kerry  was  one  of  the  first 
persons  to  introduce  the  Scotch  plough  into  his  county,  and  to 
exhibit  good  practice  among  his  agricultural  tenantry.  Between 
Listowel  (where  the  limestone  stratum  nearly  ceases)  and  Bally- 
longford,  the  soil  greatly  deteriorates.  This  place  is  a  little  port 
for  lighters  conveying  turf  and  potatoes  by  the  Shannon  to  Li- 
merick. The  trade  in  turfcutting  here  gives  considerable  occu- 
pation in  summer,  but,  judging  from  their  squalid  and  listless 
appearance,  we  fear  that,  during  nine  months  of  the  twelve,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  truly  Irish  village  are  unemployed  in  any  re« 
munerating  labour.  The  cabins  are  filthy  and  tottering,  dung- 
hills and  putrid  duckpools  are  at  every  door,  and  decency  and 
comfort  have  no  existence  here.  With  peat  soil  (of  little  value 
here)  around  their  houses,  no  garden  is  to  be  seen,  nor  any 
symptom  of  civilization.  The  road  through  the  village  is  re- 
paired with  limestone,  and  yet  none  of  this  superabundant  ma- 
terial is  applied  to  the  adjacent  fields.  Altogether  Ballylongford 
presents  an  aspect  of  desolation  and  misery  hardly  conceivable 
by  those  who  have  not  seen  the  reality.  This  place  is  on  part 
of  the  property  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  but  perhaps  held 
by  a  twenty-one  years^  lease  by  some  middleman  ;  if  so,  we  see 
no  immediate  prospect  of  an  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the 
Ballylongford  subtenants.  The  very  nature  of  the  tenure  is  ad- 
verse to  substantial  improvement ;  each  individual  Senior  Fellow 
of  the  corporate  body  has  but  a  transient  interest  in  the  ad- 
vancement  of  the  local  interests  of  the  property  belonging  to  it. 
The  highest  bidder  obtains  a  lease  of  the  lands,  and  if  he  pays 
the  stipulated  fines  and  rents  to  the  college  bursar,  no  inquiry 
is  made  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  under  tenantry.  On 
the  expiration  of  any  lease  which  may  now  be  in  existence,  both 
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humanity  and  sound  policy  must  suggest  to  the  Board  of  Senior 
Fellows,  **  the  expediency  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  pre^ 
sent  occupiers  of  the  village  and  its  adjacent  lands  ;**  first  by 
sending  the  present  unimproving  middleman  (we  asBume  that 
there  is  one)  to  the  right  about,  and  selling  to  the  immediate 
occupiers,  if  of  good  characters^  their  respective  holdings,  to  be 
kept  in  order,  and  properly  cultivated  under  the  guidance  of  a 
skilful  practical  steward,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  watch  over 
and  direct  all  the  details  of  rural  husbandry.  A  corporatioa  of 
wise  and  good  men,  such  as  that  of  the  Irish  University,  should 
feel  it  an  incumbent  duty,  under  the  existing  circumstances  of 
the  Irish  peasantry,  to  supply  from  their  ample  funds  the  means 
of  that  minute  personal  superintendence  over  tbar  tenantij 
which  can  alone  effect  the  desired  change  in  their  present  con- 
dition. It  is  fair,  however,  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  Kerry 
peasants  have  a  natural  dislike  to  the  exercise  of  industrious  ha- 
bits, beyond  what  are  unavoidable  for  the  preservation  of  life. 
A  story  is  told  of  a  person  at  Carrig  Island,  near  BallyloDgfbrdy 
who,  having  been  offered  by  his  landlord  a  bonus  on  evety  hun- 
dred barrels  of  sea-sand  applied  to  hisjarm^  did  put  out  an  im- 
mense quantity,  but  where  ?  upon  the  field  next  the  beach,  cun- 
ningly hoping  that  he  would  be  rewarded  for  adhering  to  the 
letter  of  the  promise,  and  overdosing  one  field  instead  of  ferti* 
lizing  four,  from  mere  laziness. 

Tarbert,  which  is  a  small  village  near  one  of  the  noblest  parts 
of  the  ocean,  has  great  capabilities  of  improvement.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  old  timber  within  a  short  distance  of  it,  near  the 
river's  edge,  on  a  retired  bay,  and  altogether  the  scenery  here  is 
of  most  interesting  character.  The  neighbouring  turf  bogs 
(happily  unseen  from  the  banks  of  the  river)  afford  much  em- 
ployment to  the  poor,  who  have  been  stimulated  to  extraiMrdi- 
nary  efforts  in  the  cutting  and  sowing  of  this  fuel  by  the  Rev. 
Mr  Fitzgerald,  a  philanthropical  and  active  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church,  who  lately  provided  for  the  poor  around 
him  means  of  increasing  their  turfcutting  labours  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, by  opening  a  brisk  market  for  the  sale  of  it  in  the  dty  of 
Limerick. 

The  habit  of  drilling  potatoes,  first  introduced  by  the  Pala- 
tines scattered  through  the  country,  prevails  here.  The  fannen 
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ha^e  been  in  the  habit,  however,  of  making  their  drills  too  nar- 
row— fourteen  inches  asunder — and  placing  the  sets  only  six 
inches  apart.  As  may  be  well  supposed  from  such  treatnkent, 
the  potatoes  produced  are  small ;  latterly  the  distances  have 
been  increased,  and  eighty  barrels  (twenty  stones  each)  per  acre, 
may  be  considered  the  average  crop.  The  sowing  of  spring 
wheat  in  the  cold  grounds  of  this  district  has  been  usual.  We 
are  assured  here  that  experienced  women  have  the  art  of  dis- 
tinguishing, by  the  appearance  of  the  eyes,  the  potatoes  which 
will  grow ;  they  reject  the  blind  seed,  and  never  have  a  failure 
in  the  growth.  With  the  exception  of  the  parish  of  Kilmartin, 
the  barony  of  Iraghticonnor  is  wet  and  spewy,  incUned  to  rushes. 
The  succession  of  crops  among  the  peasantry  is  as  follows : — 1. 
Potatoes  with  manure  ;  S.  Potatoes  without  manure ;  3.  Oats ; 
4.  Oats. 

At  Ballykeigue,  the  demesne  of  the  late  Colonel  Crosbie,  a 
considerable  proprietor,  much  experimental  agriculture  has  been 
exhibited.  From  Ballykeigue  to  Kerryhead,  there  is  much  dry 
mountain  for  black  cattle  and  considerable  flocks  of  sheep,  which, 
through  Colonel  Crosbie's,  have  been  improved  by  judicious 
crossing  with  South  Downs. 

Towards  Ardfert,  from  Ballykeigue,  the  low  grounds  are 
subject  to  inundation.  The  demesne  of  Ardfert  Abbey,  now 
the  property  of  Mr  Crosbie,  a  minor,  and  a  relative  of  Lord 
Glandore,  the  former  possessor  of  it,  is  singularly  beautiful.  It 
has  been  for  some  time  under  the  management  of  Mrs  Crosbie, 
who  employs  a  Scotch  steward,  and  exhibits  good  farming.  The 
abbey  ruins  are  among  the  objects  which  attract  the  tourist  to 
this  part  of  the  country.  This  abbey  was  originally  founded  in 
the  sixth  century  by  St  Branden,  whose  figure  is  boldly  sculp- 
tured in  the  old  church.  These  ruins  are  splendid,  and  are 
highly  venerated  by  the  people. 

One  word  on  the  present  superstitions  of  the  Kerry  peasant, 
especially  about  Killarney,  and  we  dismiss  our  readers  from  a 
tedious  and  heavy  article.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  already 
stated  under  the  head  of  dairy  management,  the  mountaineers 
about  Killarney  will  not  shear  sheep,  nor  wind  Jlannel  thread, 
nor  pay  debts  to  each  other,  nor  remove  from  their  place,  on 
Monday^  but  on  this  day  they  will  make  shop  purchases ;  they 
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will  not  wind  Ihien  thread,  nor  shear,  on  Friday  ;  the  first  per« 
son  entering  a  house  where  the  winding  of  yam  is  in  process^ 
roust  wind  a  little  for  luck.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  May 
they  will  not  allow  fire  out  of  their  houses— no,  not  as  much  as 
would  light  a  pipe.  Vows  arc  sometimes  made  by  the  friends 
of  sick  people  to  visit  Wether^s  Well  (within  four  miles  of  T«h 
lee),  and  make  three  rounds  of  it  on  a  Saturday  if  the  rick  re* 
cover ;  or  they  undertake  to  go  to  a  small  lake  (Loughkeenlane), 
and  take  rounds ;  here  they  watch  the  motion  of  certain  tus* 
socks  growing  near  its  margin,  which  if  they  move  (from  the 
agitation  of  the  wind)  indicate  the  recovery  of  the  sick  person. 
Children,  if  dipped  in  a  certain  well  at  Eillarney  on  the  S5th  of 
March  (Lady-day),  are  secured  from  disease  for  twelve  months* 
If  a  child  is  to  be  kept  out  late  at  night,  the  mother  will  fiisten 
a  bit  of  turf  which  has  been  burning  to  the  frock  of  her  darlings 
lest  it  should  receive  a  fairy  stroke,  or  any  accident ;  and  should 
the  man  of  the  house  be  detained  on  a  journey,  the  inmates  at 
home  preserve  the  water  in  which  they  have  washed  thar  feet 
until  his  return.  Some  of  our  own  Highland  superstitions  have 
their  analogies  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  Happily,  though  ab- 
surd in  the  extreme,  these  are  perfectly  harmless.  D. 


THE  PROCESS  OF  RUMINATION  OR  CHEWING  THE  CUD  IK 
CATTLE,  EXPLAINED  UPON  THE  EXPERIMENTS  OP  M.  FLOD- 
RENS. 

If  a  farmer  were  to  maintain  literally  the  vulgar  opinion  that 
the  sun  rises  from  behind  the  eastern  mountains,  and  sets  in  the 
western  sea,  it  might  not  lead  him  into  any  practical  inconve* 
nience ;  but  unless  this  opinion  had  been  corrected  by  astrono- 
mers our  ships  could  never  have  been  steered,  except  at  random, 
through  the  trackless  ocean — though  the  establishment  of  the 
fact  of  the  sun  being  in  some  degree  at  rest,  while  the  earth 
turns  round  somewhat  like  a  grass-roller,  was  not,  upon  its  dis- 
covery, anticipated  to  be  of  so  great  practical  importance  as  it 
has  proved  to  navigation.  In  the  same  way  may  the  correction 
of  other  popular  errors  lead  to  unexpected  results  of  interest  and 
value;  while,  independent  of  this,  it  can  never  be  unimportant  to 
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establish  truth  on  a  sure  basis.  It  is  on  this  general  principle 
that  it  is  here  proposed  to  correct  the  mistaken  notions  which 
have  hitherto  prevailed  respecting  the  process  of  rumination  or 
chewing  the  cud  in  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and  deer. 

In  proportion  as  knowledge  is  better  than  ignorance,  it  must 
be  important  for  the  farmer  to  have  a  correct  notion  of  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion  in  his  live-stock,  inasmuch  as  it  may  render  him 
better  able  to  bring  them  into  and  keep  them  in  good  condition, 
as  well  as  to  prevent  disorders,  and  to  cure  them  when  they  oc« 
cur.  Accordingly,  when  we  consider  the  singular  modifying 
influence  of  chewing  the  cud  in  the  process  of  digestion,  and 
still  more  the  influence  of  digestion  itself  on  health  and  disease, 
we  must  admit  that  the  examination  of  the  process  is  highly  in- 
teresting, though  it  is  not  a  little  strange  that  the  inquiries  of 
the  most  celebrated  physiologists  have  often  led  to  doubtful  and 
contradictory  results,  a  fact  which  can  only  be  accounted  for 
from  the  complication  of  the  process,  and  the  diffictdty  of  tra** 
cing  its  several  steps. 

M.  Daubenton,  the  distinguished  coadjutor  of  Bufibn,  says, 
that  **  it  has  been  in  vain  attempted  to  explain  the  mechanism 
of  this  singular  operation  ;^*  and  John  Hunter,  the  greatest 
physiologist  of  modern  times,  expressly  says,  '^  In  those  animals 
whose  stomach  consists  of  several  cavities,  the  precise  place 
where  digestion  is  carried  on  has  not  been  ascertained.''+ 

M.  Bourgelat,  also,  an  eminent  .modern  French  writer,  says  of 
the  authors  who  have  preceded  him  upon  rumination,  that  *^  they 
appear  to  have  been  afraid  to  gi'apple  with  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  discovery  of  the  mechanism,  ....  and  that  the 
rapid  glance  which  they  have  thrown  at  the  object  seems  a  tacit 
confession  of  its  being  to  them  inaccessible.'^  Yet  M.  Bourgelat 
himself  has  made  little  or  no  progress  in  the  discovery,  and  tells 
us  that  ^^  he  only  proposes  his  ideas  upon  it  as  doubts  or  as  sim- 
ple conjectures.'' J 

Dr  Bostock,  in  1828,  speaking  of  the  organs  of  digestion  in 
ruminating  animals,  says,  *^  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  efiect 
which  is  produced  by  the  different  parts  of  this  complicated  ap- 

*  Mem.  Acad,  des  Sciences  for  1768. 
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paratusy  and  a?^  to  the  use  which  they  serve  in  the  economy  of 
the  animal.'"* 

M.  Flourens,  again,  writing  so  late  as  September  1882,  sajgi 
that  up  to  the  .present  day  there  has  been  nothing  better  than 
doubt  and  conjecture  respecting  the  mechanism  of  rumination; 
and  it  was  tliis  which  incited  him  to  make  the  very  satisfactoiy, 
though  it  must  be  confessed,  very  cruel  experiments,  that  ap- 
pear to  clear  up  the  whole  mystery.  Previous,  however,  to  de- 
tailing these  important  experiments,  it  may  not  be  uninstructive 
to  take  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  statements  of  the  older  writers, 
and  of  the  structure  of  the  organs. 

Aristotle  and  Galen,  under  the  notion  that  rumination  was 
peculiar  to  homed  animals,  were  somewhat  puzzled  to  account 
for  the  camel  and  dromedary  ruminating ;  and  St  Jerome  was 
curious  enough,  when  commenting  on  the  Levitic  law  prohilnt- 
ing  camePs  flesh,  to  ascertain  the  fact,  ^^  I  went  out,"  he  says, 
^*  in  the  evening,  and  saw  camels  roll  tlie  food  previously  swal- 
lowed in  their  mouths,  and  bring  up  again  what  had  passed  for 
nourishment. '*^-|-  Without  going  more  minutely  into  the  subject, 
they  all  seem  to  agree  in  the  notion  that  rumination  is  indispen- 
sable, in  consequence  of  hard  or  prickly  herbage  being  used  as 
food ;  yet  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  such  writers  as  Galenj 
Albertus  Magnus,§  and  AJdrovand,  should  not  have  adverted 
to  the  well-known  instance  of  the  ass,  which  feeds  on  pridcly 
and  woody  plants  without  ruminating.  One  plidn  fact  will 
easily  overturn  the  most  ingenious  theory. 

There  is  some  doubt  respecting  the  derivation  of  the  word 
rumination,  some,  with  Isidore,  ||  referring  it  to  a  bulging  in  the 
throat  termed  nimen,  and  others,  with  Nonnius  Marcellus,^ 
applying  the  term  rumen  to  the  paunch,  or  first  stomach; 
but  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  term,  the  process,  so  fiur 
as  it  can  be  externally  observed,  consists,  as  St  Jerome  describes 
in  the  camel,  in  bringing  up  into  the  mouth  the  food  previously 
swallowed,  remasticating  it,  and  again  swallowing  it.  The  interior 
mechanism  by  which  this  process  is  performed  can  only  be  in- 
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yestigated  and  understood  by  an  examination  of  the  organs. 
Except  in  rare  individual  instances,  as  in  man,  and  in  the  kan- 
garoo, the  process  of  rumination  is  connected  with  a  complicated 
stomach,  very  different  from  the  simple  stomachs  of  carnivorous 
or  frugivorous  animals,  for  instead  of  one  cavity,  there  are  at 
least  four  communicating  cavities  or  chambers,  each  having  a 
peculiar  structure,  and  no  doubt  a  corresponding  peculiarity  of 
function. 

In  the  cow,  the  sheep,  and  other  ruminating  animals,  the 
first  cavity  or  chamber  of  the  four-parted  stomach,  termed  the 
paunch  or  maw  {Ingluv/€s)^  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  four, 
is  somewhat  divided  by  ridges  into  several  compartments  or 
paunches,  and  is  lined  with  a  rough  membrane,  studded  with 
small  flat  projections,  two  circumstances  very  important  to  be 
recollected.  It  is  situated  towards  the  left  side,  and  serves  by 
its  heat  and  somewhat  scanty  moisture  to  prepare  the  herbage 
for  farther  change.  It  is  inferred  to  have  a  rotatory  motion, 
from  the  rounded  masses  of  hair  called  bezoar  stones,  frequently 
found  in  it,  arising  from  the  conglutinated  hairs  licked  off  from 
time  to  time  by  the  animal  when  cleaning  itself,  and  said,  with* 
out  proof,  to  be  miraculously  medicinal.  It  is  of  a  very  exten- 
sile texture,  and  is  frequently  much  stretched  by  over  gorging 
it  with  food,  its  capaciousness,  indeed,  appearing  to  depend  in 
some  measure  on  the  sort  of  food  which  is  given  to  the  animal. 
M.  Daubenton  says,  that  in  a  calf  which  has  never  eaten  grass, 
though  not  very  young,  the  paunch  is  proportionably  much  less 
than  in  the  full  grown  ox,  and  infers  that  its  usual  great  size  is 
caused  by  the  great  mass  of  herbage  daily  devoured,  and  the 
fermentation  which  this  always  more  or  less  undergoes.  To 
prove  this  view  of  the  matter,  he  tried  the  following  experiment. 
•^^He  fed  two  lambs  of  equal  ages,  and  weaned  at  the  same 
time,  the  one  with  bread,  and  the  other  with  grass.  At  the  end 
of  twelve  months,  he  killed  them,  and  found  that  the  paunch  of 
the  one  fed  with  bread  was  very  remarkably  smaller  than  that 
of  the  other.  Connected  with  the  extensile  structure  of  the 
paunch  is  its  comparative  want  of  sensibility,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  animals  go  on  eating  without  being  satiated,  till  it  is 
frequently  over  crammed,  as  graminivorous  birds  will  likewise 
do,  from  their  crop  or  craw  being  very  similar  to  the  paunch  c^ 
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ruminating  animals.  Now,  it  is  obvious,  that  when  the  paunch 
has  thus  been  over  crammed  with  succulent  herbage,  such  as 
green  clover,  it  will  speedily  ferment,  in  consequence  of  being 
subjected  to  animal  heat,  and  excluded  from  the  air,  producing 
an  extrication  of  more  gas  than  can  escape  by  the  gullet.  In 
such  circumstances  the  animal  is  said  to  be  blown  or  hoven,  and 
fatal  consequences  may  and  do  often  ensue,  from  the  gas  in- 
creasing till  the  sides  of  the  paunch  are  burst  through,  and  its 
contents  discharged  among  the  intestines.  But  even  wUen  this 
does  not  take  place,  the  distention  caused  by  the  gas  impedes  or 
suspends  the  process  of  digestion,  by  preventing  rumination, 
which,  as  will  presently  be  made  appear,  it  must  da 

The  second  cavity  or  chamber,  termed  the  kingVhdod  or 
bonnet  {reticulum),  is  situated  on  the  right  side,  on  the  same 
level  with  the  paunch,  but  hung  upon  it  as  a  side  pouch,  or 
parallel  sheath.  It  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  paunch,  ia 
lined  with  a  rough  wrinkled  membrane  continuous  with  that 
which  lines  the  paunch,  and  the  whole  inner  surface  presents  a 
net-like  appearance,  from  a  sort  of  ridged  projections  in  pcdy- 
gonal  meshes,  or  shallow  cells,  similar  to  a  honeycomb.  The 
functions  of  this  cavity  have  given  rise  to  the  most  contradictory 
opinions  among  the  best  physiological  writers,  as  we  shall  after* 
wards  see. 

The  third  cavity  or  chamber,  termed  the  maniplies  (omasum), 
is  the  smallest  of  the  four,  and  of  a  more  complicated  structuze. 
The  English  name  of  maniplies,  has  been  given  from  this  struc- 
ture, the  inner  surface  rising  up  in  many  folds,  one  above  the 
other,  amounting  from  about  forty  in  the  sheep  to  about  a  hun- 
dred in  the  ox,  forming  about  half  those  numbers  of  partiuons, 
and  all  covered  with  a  continuation  of  the  rough  membrane  that 
ines  the  two  first  cavities.     Some  of  these  folds  project  farther 
.han  others,  there  being  first  two  long  ones  on  each  side,  within 
'Ucsc  two  shorter,  then  two  longer,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
..laniber.     The  smallest  of  these  folds,  lying  between  the  opeoh 
nt;  from  the  second   chamber  or   kingVhoocI,  are  pucktoed 
I"   is  to  act  as  a  valve  between  the  third  chamber  and  the 
»*"»vh. 

i'hp  fourth  and  last  cavity  or  chamber  termed  the  red  -ot 
^....^.  ijttj  {alomasum)j  and  by  some  the  digestive  stomach,  is 
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of  a  larger  dze  than  the  third,  but  less  than  the  first,  bdng 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  long  in  the  ox,  is  of  an  irregular  coni- 
cal form,  and  communicates  at  its  base  or  broadest  part  widi  the 
third  by  means  of  a  valvular  orifice,  rendering  regurgitation  or 
▼omiting  impossible.  The  inner  surface  is  furnished  mth  a 
number  of  simple  wrinkles  or  irregular  folds,  more  or  less  ex- 
tended, eighteen  in  number  in  the  ox,  beginning  at  the  upper 
and  disappearing  before  they  reach  the  lower  end.  Thb  is  also 
studded  with  projections,  which  take  a  rather  serpentine  or 
windiag  direction.  The  rough  membrane  which  lines  the  three 
first  cavities  does  not  extend  into  the  fourth,  which  is  lined  with 
a  soft  mucous  membrane,  dmilar  to  that  of  the  human  stomach, 
and  having  the  property  of  curdling  milk,  hence  the  fourth  sto- 
mach of  the  calf  is  used. 

So  much  for  the  four  chambers  or  four  stomachs  as  they  are 
sometimes  considered  ;  but  we  would  ill  understand  the  process 
of  rumination,  were  we  not  to  examine  minutely  the  manner  in 
which  they  communicate  with  the  gullet,  or  with  each  other. 

The  meat  pipe  or  gullet  (apsophagtcs\  is  an  extensile  mem- 
branous tube,  much  more  complicated  in  ruminating  quadru- 
peds than  in  man,  the  muscles  which  surround  it  being  strong, 
and  consisting  of  two  rows  of  muscular  fibres,  crossing  each 
other,  and  running  spirally  in  opposite  directions.  The  con- 
tractions of  these  muscles  force  the  morsel  of  food  begun  to  be 
swallowed  onwards  into  the  inlet  (cardia)  of  the  stomach  so 
powerfully,  that  the  process  once  commenced  cannot  be  stopped, 
even  by  the  will  of  the  animal.  The  gullet  enters  the  stomach 
of  ruminating  animals  just  where  the  three  first  chambers  ap- 
proach each  other,  discharging  itself,  as  M.  Flourens  remarks, 
almost  equally  into  the  two  first  chambers. 

We  request  particular  attention  to  another  part  of  those  di- 
gestive organs  which,  being  indispensable  to  rumination,  may  be 
termed  the  cud-duct  (ductus  ruminans).  This  is  sometimes  a 
groove  and  sometimes  a  tube,  according  to  its  action,  and  runs 
from  the  termination  of  the  gullet  to  the  third  chamber,  with 
the  first  chamber  on  the  left,  and  the  second  chamber  on  the 
right  of  it,  discharging  itself,  according  to  M.  Flourens,  al 
equally  into  the  second  and  third  chambers.  This  cud-duct 
thick  prominent  margins,  which  can,  as  remarked  by  Blu 
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bach,  be  brought  to  meet  so  as  to  fona  a  complete  canal,  and 
thus  constitute  a  continuation  of  the  gullet  across  the  second 
into  the  third  stomach.  It  was  ascertained,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards see,  by  M.  Flourens,  that  the  cud-duct,  contrary  to  the 
assertion  of  Blumcnbach,  remains  always  open,  even  when  the 
gullet  inlet  (cardia)  of  the  first  chamber  is  closed.  <^  All  these 
parts,"^  says  M.  Flourens,  ^^  the  gullet,  the  cud-duct,  the  first, 
the  second,  and  the  third  stomachs,  not  only  communicate  with 
each  other,  but  they  all  communicate  by  a  common  pcnnt,  the 
point  where  the  gullet  terminates,  where  the  cudp^iuct  com- 
mences, and  towards  which  the  three  stomachs  open  or  end*" 

Now,  in  whatever  way  we  look  at  this  anatomical  structure 
and  mechanism  of  the  parts,  we  cannot  determine  many  ques- 
tions which  arise  as  to  their  operations  and  functions.  For  43^- 
ample,  as  the  ruminating  animal  chews  its  food  and  swallows  it 
twice,  it  may  be  asked,  into  which  of  the  three  chanibeii  it 
passes  at  the  first  or  at  the  second  swallowing,  since  that  t)ie 
gullet,  either  by  its  inlet  (cardia)^  or  through  the  cud^duct, 
communicates  with  each  of  the  three  ?  According  to  Daver- 
ney,"!^  M.  Perrault,f  Blumenbach,}  and  Bostock,§  the  food, 
when  first  swallowed,  goes  exclusively  into  the  first  chamber ; 
while  according  to  Daubenton,||  Camper,^  and  others^  it  goes 
equally  into  the  first  and  the  second  chambers.  According  to 
Hallcr,^^  the  food,  when  swallowed  the  second  time^  is  returned 
into  the  first  chamber ;  while  according  to  Duverney,  Cbabertiff 
and  Toggia,  jl  it  goes  into  the  second  chamber ;  and  according  to 
Daubenton,  Camper,  Blumenbach,  and  Bostock,  it  goes  exclu- 
sively into  the  third  chamber.  Again,  it  may  be  asked,  from 
which  of  the  chambers  is  the  food  first  swallowed  passed  bock 
to  the  mouth  to  be  remasticated  ?  Duverney,  says  from  t)ie 
first  chamber;  Daubenton,  Blumenbach,  and  Bostock,  say  from 
the  second  chamber;  and  Perrault  says  from  the  cud^uct 
These  questions  then,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  the  first 
jwallowcd  food  is  brought  up  into  the  mouth  to  be  remasticated, 
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'Were  alL  doubtful  and  undetermined  previous  to  the  experimental 
investigations  of  M.  Flourens,  of  which  we  shall  now  give  a  de- 
tiuled  aocxMinL 

In  order  to  determine  the  first  question,  as  to  the  particular 
chamber  or  diambers  into  which  the  food  is  discharged  when 
first  swallowed  previous  to  rumination,  M.  Fburens  caused  9 
sheep  to  eat  a  quantity  of  fresh  lucem,  and  opened  it  imme- 
diately afterwards  before  it  had  time  to  niminate*  He  found 
the  greater  portion  of  this  herbage,  eanly  recognisable  by  the 
leares,  almost  unbroken  in  the  paunch  or  first  chamber,  and  als^ 
another  smaller  portion  no  less  distinguishable  by  its  equally 
entire  leaves  in  the  kingVhood,  or  second  chamber.  Nether 
the  tibird  nor  fourth  chambers  contiuned  any  portion  of  the  lur 
eem.  He  repeated  this  experiment  a  great  number  of  times 
wiUi  herbage  of  every  description,  and  uniformly  with  the  same 
result,  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  non-ruminated  food  being 
found  in  the  paunch,  a  smaller  portion  in  the  king^s-hood,  in 
both  cases  equally  unchanged,  and  none  at  all  in  the  third  and 
fourth  chambers.  M.  Daubenton,  therefore,  must  have  been 
deceived  by  some  efiects  of  a  previous  ruminatioa,  when  he 
says,  ^^  I  remarked  in  the  ox,  as  the  aliment  (hay)  was  passing 
into  that  part  which  forms  the  second  stomach,  that  it  was  re^ 
duced  to  a  kind  of  green  paste  resembling  boiled  spinage^^ 
Bluuienbach  is  equally  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  food  goes 
out  of  the  reservoir  of  the  paunch  in  small  portions  into  the  se*' 
coqd  stomach. 

It  being  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  same  reanlts 
would  follow  with  other  species  of  food  besides  herbage,  M. 
Flourens  caused  a  sheep  to  eat  oats,  and  opened  it  immediately 
before  it  had  time  to  ruminate.  He  found  the  greater  portion 
of  the  grain  unbroken  in  the  paundi,  and  a  smaller  portion  in 
the  king^s-hood  equally  unbroken ;  while  the  third  and  fourth 
chambers  did  not  contain  a  single  grain.  He  repeated  this  exb 
periment  a  great  number  of  times  with  all  sorts  of  com,  rye, 
baiiey,  wheat,  and  the  like,  uniformly  with  the  same  result, 
the  grain,  like  the  herbage,  going  exdusively  into  the  two  first 
chambers  at  the  first  swallowing.  Having  thus  ascertained  that 
the  kind  dT  aliment  does  not  alter  its  route,  M.  Flourens  next 
tried  what  efiect  a  difference  of  volume  would  produce,  and  witk 
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this  view  caused  three  sheep  to  swallow  pieces  of  carrot  from 
half  an  inch  \o  one  inch  in  length,  preventing  the  animals  from 
chewing  them  by  passing  them  back  into  the  gullet  through  an 
iron  tube.  In  one  of  the  three  sheep  he  found  all  the  pieces  of 
carrot  in  the  paunch,  and  none  in  the  kingVhood ;  while  in  the 
two  others,  he  found  pieces  of  carrot  in  the  kingVhood  as  well 
as  in  the  paunch  ;  but  in  none  of  them  were  any  pieces  of  carrot 
in  the  third  or  fourth  chambers. 

It  being  thus  proved  that  neither  the  sort  of  food  nor  its 
magnitude  of  volume,  had  any  effect  upon  its  route,  it  remained 
to  ascertain  whether  the  diminution  of  its  volume  or  its  being 
more  or  less  fluid,  would  influence  it  in  any  way  ?  With  this 
view,  a  quantity  of  carrots  were  reduced  by  mastication  to  a  thin 
pulp,  and  two  sheep  were  made  to  swallow  this,  and  immediately 
opened.  In  both,  M.  Flourens  found  the  largest  portion  of 
the  carrot  pulp  in  the  paunch  and  in  the  king^s  hood,  but  he  also 
found  in  both  a  smaller  portion  in  the  third  and  in  the  fourth 
chambers.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  unless  aliment  be  reduced 
to  a  fluid  or  half  fluid  state,  it  does  not,  upon  being  first  swallowed, 
pass  beyond  the  kingVhood  or  second  chamber. 

As  a  general  remark  it  is  important  to  mention,  that  in  all 
the  preceding  experiments,  M.  Flourens  always  found,  both  in 
the  paunch  and  the  kingVhood,  together  with  the  fresh  swal- 
lowed and  non-ruminated  food,  considerable  quantities  of  Other 
aliment^  more  or  less  bulky  or  dry,  attenuated  or  fluid,  and  con- 
sequently affected  by  the  process  of  previous  digestion.  He  abo 
found  that  there  was  almost  uniformly  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  bulky  and  dry  digested  aliment  in  the  paunch,  as  there  was 
almost  uniformly  a  greater  proportion  of  the  fluid  and  attenuated 
aliment  in  the  kingVhood. 

So  far  the  inquiry  was  easy,  and  the  point  to  be  ascertained 
simple,  as  it  was  only  requisite  to  trace  the  food,  littie  changed 
as  it  is  by  mastication,  and  consequently  not  difficult  to  be  re- 
cognised ;  but  the  case  is  very  greatly  different  in  the  instance 
-r  ruminated  aliment  and  the  second  swallowing.      At  fint, 
'his  aliment  is  more  or  less  softened,  and  more  or  less  macerated 
^^  its  remaining  in  the  two  first  chambers.     It  is  also  more  or 
..^  ri;  '?ded,  and  more  or  less  chewed  by  the  second  masticatiOD 
*i*.— -:  it  i«  much  more  difficult  to  recognise  such  altered  all- 
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ment,  and  consequently  to  trace  it  in  its  course  through  the  se* 
veral  chambers. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  are  two  modes  of  deter- 
mining this  question,  one  by  means  of  some  character  which  may 
certainly  determine  ruminated  aliment  in  whatever  character  it 
may  be  found ;  or  in  default  of  such  a  character,  another,  by 
Mrbich  it  can  be  at  once  determined  what  aliment  has  just  en- 
tered any  of  the  chambers,  and  to  follow  this  aliment  into  each 
of  the  chambers  the  moment  it  enters.     Hitherto  all  authors 
seem  to  be  agreed  in  the  supposition  that  ruminated  aliment 
carries  with  it  a  character  distinguishing  it  from  every  sort  of 
aliment,  and  hence  the  most  simple  and  superficial  experiments, 
all  of  the  same  kind,  have  appeared  to  be  conclusive  as  to  its 
course  through  the  digestive  organs.     These  experiments  consist 
in  making  animals  eat  herbage,  hay,  and  the  like,  opening  them 
sometimes  before  and  sometimes  after  rumination,  and  judging 
from  the  appearance  of  the  aliment,  ruminated  or  non-ruminated, 
found  in  each  chamber,  the  part  taken  by  each  in  the  process  of 
rumination.     The  results  accordingly  depend  altogether  on  the 
supposed  certainty  of  the  characters  distinguishing  ruminated 
from  non-ruminated  aliment.    If,  however,  we  examine  the  points 
upon  which  these  experimenters  found  this  distinction,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  consider  all  aliment  which  is  coarse  and  bulky 
non-ruminated,  and  all  which  is  reduced  to  a  certain  state  of  di- 
vision or  attenuation  ruminated.   From  their  going  upon  charac- 
teristics so  very  vague,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  discre- 
pancies into  which  they  have  fallen. 

Taking  the  instance  of  the  first  two  chambers,  it  appears, 
from  the  preceding  experiments  of  M.  Flourens,  that  the  paunch 
and  the  kingVhood  almost  always  contain,  together  with  the 
coarse  and  dry  aliment,  other  aliments  more  or  less  attenuated 
or  fluid,  and  according  to  the  regimen  of  the  animal  it  will  be 
presently  made  appear  that  these  two  chambers  may  contain  either 
dry  and  coarse  or  fluid  and  attenuated  aliment.  It  will  therefore 
be  evident,  that,  according  to  the  particular  case  observed  by 
each  author  who  follows  these  vague  distinctions,  each  will  form 
a  conclusion  contradictory  to  the  others.  The  paunch,  for  in- 
stance, frequently  contains,  besides  the  dry  and  coarse  aliments, 
other  aliments  reduced  to  a  certain  state  of  attenuation  and  divi- 
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gion ;  and  Baron  Ilaller,  who  particularly  remarked  these  com- 
minuted aliments,  concluded  that  ruminated  aliment,  on  being  rp- 
swallowed,  was  discharged  into  the  paunch.  The  king^s-hood 
likewise  sometimes  contains  nothing  but  coarse  aliment,  and 
hence  Daubenton  and  Camper,  who  had  observed  this,  concluded 
that  the  kingVhood  only  contained  non-ruminated  aliments; 
but  the  kingVhood  sometimes  contains  nothing  but  thin  and 
fluid  aliments;  and  hence  Chabert  and  Toggia^  who  had  re- 
marked this,  concluded  that  the  kingVhood  only  contained  m- 
minated  aliments. 

Now  it  is  requisite,  first  of  all,  to  consider  that  division  or  at- 
tenuation may  not  always  be  produced  by  rumination,  aince  diere 
are  other  forces  in  operation  which  may  attenuate  and  divide  the 
aliment.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  contractile  force  of  the 
paunch,  more  particularly  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  ridgy  folds 
already  described,  and  grains  of  oats  introduced  artifidally  at 
first,  swell  and  become  soft,  so  that  their  interior  pulp  is  as  fluid 
as  milk ;  then  they  throw  off  their  envelopes,  and  if  these  are 
gradually  reduced  to  fragments  or  debris,  without  the  assistance 
of  rumination,  that  is,  of  a  second  mastication,  the  gullet,  in  M- 
Flourens'  experiments  having  been  previously  tied,  to  pfevent 
the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence.  It  is  therefore  obvious, 
from  this  alone,  that  when  aliment  is  found  in  any  of  the  cham- 
bers attenuated  or  divided,  that  it  may  not  always  have  ander- 
gone  the  process  of  rumination  ;  and  hence  the  previous  expe- 
riments of  Daubenton,  Haller,  Chabert,  Toggia,  and  others,  are 
all  faulty,  from  the  authors  not  being  aware  of  the  attenuating 
action  of  the  organs,  independent  of  the  process  of  rumination. 

From  the  experiments  above  detailed  it  is  proved  that  the 
food,  on  being  first  swalIowed,^gocs  into  the  two  first  diambers ; 
but  it  is  not  proved  that  it  goes  immediately  into  both,  and  Dau- 
benton and  Camper  suppose  it  to  pass  first  into  the  paunch 
before  going  into  the  kingVhood.     None  of  the  experiments 
>)reviously  devised,  how  varied  soever  they  might  be,  could  solve 
his  question,  because,  in  all  those  experiments  it  was  not  im- 
'nediatcly  during  the  act  of  swallowing,  but  always  a  certain 
i»Yin  jiftcT,  and  therefore  subsequent  to  the  possible  passage  of 
tiC  aliment  from  one  stomach  to  another,  subsequent,  in  a  word, 
^ '^i^  Acnt}  of  the  animal,  that  the  experimenter  can  penetrate 
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to  the  two  chambers  to  examine  them.     The  impossibility  of  ar« 
riving'at  any  certain  conclusion  on  the  old  system,  suggested  to^ 
M.  Flourens  a  new  manner  of  experimenting,  highly  objection- 
able, however,  on  the  score  of  cruelty 

It  is  well  known  that  animals,  and  even  man  himself,  may  sur«< 
vive  for  a  greater  or  shorter  period  with  artificial  openings, 
either  in  the  stomach  or  in  the  intestines,  and  hence  M.  Flourens 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  such  artificial  openings  imeach  of 
the  four  chambers,  so  as  to  be  permitted  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  each  of  the  chambers  whenever  he  chose,  and  in  this 
way  to  ascertain  the  points  in  question  by  direct  observation. 

M.  Flourens  began  by  establishing  a  large  artificial  opening 
in  the  paunch  of  a  sheep,  that  is  to  say,  he  first  made  an  open- 
ing through  the  membranes  of  the  paunch,  and  then  drawing 
asunder  the  edges  of  the  wound,  fixed  them  by  suture  to  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  abdomen, — precautions  indispensable  for 
preventing  the  escape  or  the  passage  into  the  abdomen  of  the 
matter  contained  in  the  paunch,  whether  to  bring  nothing  but 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  chamber  in  contact  with  the  exterior 
air,  or  to  permit  the  experimenter  to  penetrate  more  easily  and 
more  certainly  into  the  cavity. 

When  he  had  established  the  artificial  openings  in  this  man- 
ner, he  waited  till  the  animals  began  to  eat.  One  ate  the  same 
day,  and  others  two  or  three  days  after  the  operation,  all  not 
being  at  first  equally  afiected  by  it,  though  some  time  later,  when 
the  primary  efiects  have  gone  ofl'',  the  general  effects  are  in  all 
cases  nearly  the  same.  Thus  almost  all  the  animals  in  which 
an  artificial  opening  is  established  in  any  of  the  stomach  cham- 
bers except  the  fourth,  eat  much  more  frequently  than  in  their 
natural  state,  in  consequence  of  a  portion  of  the  food  escaping 
through  the  opening,  and  they  also,  for  the  same  reason,  drink 
a  great  deal  more,  but  they  ruminate  less  often,  and  become 
rapidly  lean,  seldom  surviving  many  weeks,  and  often  not  more 
than  a  month. 

When  a  sheep  with  an  established  artificial  opening  begins  to 
eat,  in  a  few  seconds  a  part  of  the  food  which  it  swallows  escape 
by  the  opening  in  proportion  as  it  eats  and  swallows.  Besides, 
upon  introducing  his  finger,  and  directing  it  towards  the  guUefy 
M.  Flourens  felt  the  aliment  enter  into  the  paunch,  at  the  instant 
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it  was  carried  thither  from  the  gullet.  It  is  consequently  certain 
that  the  aliment  upon  being  swallowed  the  first  time,  passes 
directly  into  the  paunch,  but  the  experiments  did  not  determine 
whether  any  food  also  passed  into  the  kingVhood. 

M«  Flourens  established  an  artificial  opening  in  the  king|*s- 
hood  of  another  sheep,  and  when  the  animal  began  to  eat  he  ob- 
served a  portion  of  the  food  escape  by  the  opening  as  it  was 
swallowed,  and  on  introducing  his  finger  by  the  opening  into  the 
kingVhood,  he  felt  it  enter  into  it  the  instant  it  was  carried  thi- 
ther from  the  gullet.  It  thence  appears  proved,  that  the  aliment, 
upon  being  swallowed  the  first  time,  passes  immediately  into  the 
king''s-hood  as  well  as  into  the  paunch. 

In  another  sheep  M.  Flourens  established  a  double  artifidal 
opening,  one  in  the  paunch  and  a  second  in  the  king^sJiood,  and 
by  alternately  introducing  his  finger  into  each,  he  felt,  as  in  the 
two  preceding  experiments,  the  food  arrive  in  each  of  the  two 
chambers.    But  beddes,  he  observed,  even  when  the  animal  was 
ndther  eating  nor  ruminating,  that  the  abdomen  slightly  con- 
tracted ;  and  when,  during  such  contractions,  he  introduced  hu 
finger  into  the  paunch,  he  felt  that  also  contract,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  could  likewise  feel  a  portion  of  food  carried  from 
the  paunch  forwards  into  the  king's-hood.     It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  paunch  is  towards  the  left,  and  the  king'*sJiood 
towards  the  right  side  of  the  animal ;  and  M.  Flourens  proved, 
that  when  any  substance  was  introduced  into  the  left  artifidal 
opening  of  the  paunch,  in  a  certain  time  afterwards  it  came  out 
more  or  less  altered  by  the  right  artificial  opening  in  the  kuig*a- 
hood.     It  has  also  been  already  stated  that  the  paunch  is  paved 
by  membranous  ridges  into  several  partitions  or  pouches.    Now, 
if  any  substance  be  put  through  an  artificial  opening  into  the 
pouch  or  partition  farthest  from  the  kingVhood,  this  substance 
will  pass  gradually  and  successively  into  the  other  partitions  in 
the  direction  of  the  kingVhood,  till  it  at  length  enters  into  it.   It 
s  consequently  proved,  not  only  that  the  food,  on  being  first 
, wallowed,  goes  immediately  into  the  two  first  chambers,  but 
Uso  that  this  food  can  pass  from  the  first  into  the  second  cham- 
lers  directly,  without  being  subjected  to  the  process  of  rumina- 
''^n.    In  order  to  ascerUun  the  peculiar  action  of  the  paunch  and 
.i  •^-v^nc'v.^'vid^M.  Flourens  introduced  a  variety  of  subfltan- 
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COS,  and  among  others  he  aometimes  introduced  directly  through 
the  anifickl  openings  anaU  living  animals,  such  as  frogs,  grey 
lizards,  slugs,  and  earth-worms.  In  every  instance  these  ani- 
mals speedily  died,  and  their  texture  was  soon  altered  by  the  di- 
gestive powers  of  the  stomach.  Similar  experiments  made  upon 
rabbits  were  uniformly  followed  by  the  same  result,  and  conse- 
quently the  popular  opinion  that  small  animals  being  swallowed 
and  remaining  alive  in  the  human  stomach  and  causing  disor- 
ders must  be  considered  untenable.  The  result  of  these  experi- 
ments in  explaining  rumination  will  afterwards  appear. 

Although  the  establishment  of  artificial  openings  in  the  sto- 
mach causes  animals  to  ruminate  more  seldom,  it  does  not  stop 
rumination,  which  often  takes  place  in  such  circumstances  seve- 
ral times  a-day,  and  during  the  process  M.  Flourens  introduced 
his  finger  frequently  to  ascertain  what  was  going  on  within  the 
chambers.  Upon  the  food  being  swallowed  the  second  time,  he 
could  feel  some  of  it  enter  immediately  from  the  gullet  into  the 
paunch,  and  also  into  the  kingVhood,  as  occurred  when  it  was 
swallowed  the  first  time.  But  besides  this,  on  separating  the 
edges  of  the  artificial  opening,  he  could  see  a  portion  of  the  rumi- 
nated aliment  go  along  the  cud-duct  into  the  third  chamber  or 
maniplies ;  and  by  means  of  an  artificial  opening  in  the  fourth 
chamber,  he  was  able  to  follow  it  thither.  It  appears  certain, 
therefore,  that  a  portion  of  the  ruminated  aliment  is  returned 
into  the  two  first  chambers,  while  another  portion  passes  imme- 
diately by  the  cud-duct  into  the  third  chamber. 

The  preceding  experiments  relate  only  to  solid  food ;  but  as 
authors  have  all  stated  the  route  of  liquid  aliment  or  drink  to 
be  difierent  in  ruminant  animals,  it  became  interesting,  by  the 
direct  evidence  obtainable  through  artificial  openings,  to  ascer- 
tain the  correctness  of  their  statements.  According  to  Camper, 
the  greater  part  of  any  liquid  swallowed  is  conveyed  to  the 
maniplies  or  third  chamber,  while  a  portion  only  remains  in 
the  paunch.  **  When  animals,"^  says  Dr  Bostock,  following  Sir 
E.  Home,  ^^  that  possess  a  ruminant  stomach  take  in  liquids, 
they  are  conveyed,  in  the  first  instance,  into  the  second  stomach, 
where  they  serve  to  macerate  the  food  as  it  passes  from  the 
paunch,  so  as  to  prepare  it  for  the  process  of  rumination.  "* 
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When  an  artificial  opening  is  established  in  the  stomadi  of 
any  animal,  it  drinks  much  oftener  than  it  does  in  the  natural 
state ;  and  while  it  is  drinking,  water  is  seen  issuing  from  the 
artificial  opening,  whether  that  may  be  in  the  first,  the  second, 
or  the  third  cliambcr  ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  artificial 
opening,  one  being  in  the  third  chamber,  the  water  is  seen 
issuing  from  this  almost  as  soon  as  from  the  opening  in  the 
paunch.  It  is  therefore  proved  that  drink  passes  in  part  into 
the  two  first  chambers  as  well  as  into  the  third  and  fourth,  and 
that  immediately  in  all  the  instances. 

Reverting  to  the  two  facts,  that  coarse  and  bulky  aliment 
passes  exclusively  into  the  two  first  chambers^  and  nothing  bat 
attenuated  or  fluid  aliment  into  the  two  last,  the  causes  sppear 
to  be  easily  explicable ;  for  as  the  two  last  chambers  oommani- 
cate  with  the  first  exclusively  through  the  inlet  into  the  mani- 
plies,  an  inlet  naturally  narrow,  as  all  writers  have  remarked, 
and  which  besides,  as  M.  Flourens  ascertained,  in  many  living 
animals  can  become  so  completely  contracted  as  to  exclude  every 
substance  which  is  coarse  or  of  a  certain  bulk. 

It  is  not  more  difficult  to  explain  why  coarse  and  bulky  food 
falls  always  directly  into  the  two  first  chambers,  while  attenuated 
and  fluid  aliment  passes  immediately,  in  part  at  least,  into  the 
two  last ;  for  upon  opening  the  paunch  and  the  kingVhoodof  a 
living  sheep,  as  was  done  by  M.  Flourens,  and  making  it  swal- 
low difi^erent  sorts  of  aliment,  when  this  aliment  is  coarse  or  of 
a  certain  bulk  it  falls  partly  into  the  paunch  and  partly  into  the 
king^»-h(XKl ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  aliment  swallowed  be 
attenuated  or  liquid,  it  is  seen  passing  immediately,  at  least  in 
part,  into  the  maniplics,  and  through  the  maniplies  into  the 
fourth  chamber. 

Upon  examining  what  takes  place  in  the  gullet  during  the 

process  of  each  swallowing,  it  is  observed  to  be  dilated  by  the 

iliment,  and  opening  when  the  aliment  is  coarse,  and  then  die 

-norsel  is  carried  through  the  gullet  directly  into  the  paunch  or 

*ito  the  kingVhood.     On  the  contrary,  when  the  aliment  swri* 

owed  is  thin  or  fluid,  the  gullet  remains  closed,  and  in  that  case 

•■'»  -xliment  takes  the  only  way  open  to  it,  which  is  through  the 

iri-rln^t  into  the  maniplies,  and  thence  into  the  fourth  chanK 

o  soep^  more  precisely,  it  follows  the  groove  by  which 
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dii^eudi-doet  is  prolonged  info  the  gullet,  forming  in  the  corner  of 
the  latter  a  oonduit  always  open  even  when  the  gullet  is  narrowed 
or  quite  shut ;  consequently  this  groove  of  the  cud-duct  is  very 
inaccurately  described  by  Daubenton  as  opening  and  shutting 
almost  like  the  comers  of  the  human  mouth,  one  comer  remain- 
ing dnit  while  the  other  comer  is  open,  *  whereas  it  is  never  shut. 
So  surely,  indeed,  is  the  open  or  shut  state  of  the  gullet  the 
cause  of  attenuated  or  fluid  aliment,  bang  carried  along  the" 
cud-duct,  that  whenever  even  fluid  aliment  is  too  much  accumu- 
lated, or  is  swallowed  too  quickly,  or  encloses  a  bubUe  of  air, 
die  gullet  being  dilated  thereby  opens,  and  the  aliment  falls  into' 
the  two  first  chambers  in  the  same  way  as  coarser  aliment. 

There  are  then  two  distinct  ways  of  swallowing  the  one  by  the 
gullet,  the  other  by  the  cud-duct,  and  the  aliment  takes  the  one 
or  the  other  of  those  ways  according  to  its  bulk  and  solidity,  the 
open  or  shut  state  of  the  gullet  determining  into  which  cham- 
bers it  can  go.  It  is  moreover  the  aliment  itself  which  deter- 
mines the  opening  or  shutting  of  the  gullet,  as  when  coarse  or 
bulky  it  opens  the  naturally  shut  gullet,  and  when  attenuated  or 
fluid  it  leaves  the  gullet  shut  and  passes  through  the  always  (q)en 
Cud-duct. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  mode  in  which  ruminating  ani- 
mals swallow  their  food,  and  the  course  it  takes  when  swal- 
lowed, the  next  point  of  inquiry  is  the  mode  in  which  the  ali- 
ment, after  having  been  swallowed  the  first  time,  is  returned 
into  the  mouth  to  be  rechewed  and  swallowed  the  second  time. 
The  slightest  observation  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  swallowed 
aliment  is  not  brought  up  again  into  the  mouth  by  simple  vomit- 
ing similar  to  that  of  non-ruminant  animals,  for  ruminant  ani- 
mals have  not  only  the  common  organs  of  vomiting,  but  peculiar 
organs  whose  mechanism  and  operation  shall  be  presently  inves- 
tigated. 

It  is  agreed  among  all  authors  that  the  organs  in  question  of 
ruminant  animals  are  of  two  orders, — mediate  such  as  the  midriff 
(dtaphragma)  and  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  immediate, 
such  as  the  several  chambers  of  the  stomach  ;  but  there  is  con- 
siderable diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  particular  chamber  which 
influences  the  process.     Acccording  to  Duveraey,  the  paunch  is 

*  Apud  Rozier,  Cours  d'AgricuIture,  iii.  C94. 
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the  principal  organ  of  communication,  in  which  opinion  Boui^^ 
lat,  Chabert,  and  Toggia  concur,  while  Daubenton,  who  is  fol- 
lowed by  Camper  and  most  English  physiologists,  contends  that 
the  kingVhood  is  the  principal  organ.  It  is  obvious  from  the 
preceding  experiments,  that  it  must  be  one  or  both  of  the  two 
first  chambers  which  returns  the  food ;  and  in  order  to  ascertm 
whether  this  was  accomplished  by  their  own  or  by  some  exterior 
force,  M.  Flourens  made  the  following  experiments. 

Upon  laying  bare  the  four  chambers  of  the  stomach  in  a  liviiig 
sheep,  M.  Flourens  was  astonished  at  the  small  degree  of  re- 
ciliary  and  contractile  energy  in  their  tissue.  He  successively 
tried  all  sorts  of  irritadon,  by  pricking,  incision^  the  actual 
cautery  upon  the  membranes  of  each  of  the  four  chambers  in 
several  sheep,  but  he  could  not  in  this  way  discover  either  any 
partial  contractions  in  the  fibres  immediately  irritated,  nor  any 
general  vermicular  motion,  however  feeble.  On  the  oontraiy, 
when  the  chambers,  particularly  the  kingVhood  and  the  paundi^ 
are  in  their  natural  position,  that  is,  under  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  the  midriff  and  the  abdominal  muscles,  their  contractile 
motion  is  very  distinct,  a  motion  which  can  be  well  observed  by 
means  of  an  artificial  opening  either  in  the  paunch  or  in  the 
kingVhood,  they  are  both  found  to  contract  with  considerable 
force  during  the  efforts  made  to  bring  up  the  food  into  the 
mouth. 

The  paunch  has  already  been  more  than  once  mentioned  to 
be  divided  into  several  pouches,  by  projecting  membranous  par- 
titions corresponding  with  furrows  on  the  outside  of  the'  oi^gan. 
Now,  on  introducing  the  finger  into  the  paunch  through  an  arti- 
ficial opening,  the  sides,  and  more  particularly  the  membranous 
partitions,  are  felt  forcibly  contracting,  and  forming  as  it  were 
knots.     Again,  upon  raising  up  the  superficial  envelope  of  the 
middle  region  of  the  abdomen,  and  leaving  untouched  only  the 
transparent  membrane  (aponeurosis)  which  covers  the  paundii 
he  exterior  of  this  chamber  is  perceived  contracting,  dilaUng, 
ind  almost  incessantly  exhibiting  a  great  vermicular  motion.   It 
>s  therefore  certain  that  the  contractile  motion  of  these  chambers 
'I  ^e  stomach  is  much  greater  in  their  natural  position  thau 
i^n  they  are  laid  bare. 

i^^nr  to  ascert^n  whether  rumination  would  take  place 
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without  the  aid  of  tlie  ahdominal  muscles,  which  all  authors 
maintain  to  concur  in  the  process,  M.  Flourens  deprived  these 
muscles  of  thdr  power  of  action  in  a  sheep,  by  cutting  their 
two  nerves,  (nerfs  d&aphragfiuUiques).  The  animal  wasimme- 
diately  sdzed  with  a  great  wheezing,  and  the  chest  heaving  with 
difficulty,  breathing  appeared  to  be  carried  on  solely  by  the  con- 
tractions of  the  deep-seated  muscles  of  the  belly.  By  degrees 
the  wheezing  diminished  or  disappeared ;  the  animal  began  to 
eat,  and  next  morning  it  ruminated  but  with  difficulty,  and  with 
efforts  affecting  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  exhibited  several 
successive  contractions  before  the  aliment  could  be  brought  up 
into  the  mouth.  The  cutting  of  these  nerves,  therefore,  renders 
rumination  more  difficult  without  cau^ng  it  to  cease.  It  is  to 
be  recollected,  however,  that  the  cutting  of  these  nerves  does  not 
stop  the  motions  of  the  midriff,  but  only  renders  it  more  feeble. 
By  other  experiments  M.  Flourens  proved,  that  when  the  action 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  is  entirely  stopt  by  dividing  the  spinal 
marrow,  rumination  ceases. 

po  much,  then,  for  the  organs  which  in  ruminating  as  well  as 
nou-ruminating  animals  concur  in  ordinary  vomiting ;  but  the 
peculiar  vomiting  or  bringing  up  the  food  into  the  mouth  in  the 
process  of  rumination  is  greatly  different.  The  peculiarity  in 
the  case  of  rumination  is,  that  the  bringing  up  the  food  from 
the  stomach  is  not  a  confused  vomiting  or  belching  as  in  non-* 
ruminant  animals,  but  a  regular  rejection  of  the  aliment  hi 
detached  portions.  Daubenton,  the  first  author  that  has  given 
any  distinct  account  of  this  peculiarity,  which  he  says  consists  in 
the  king's-hood  contracting,  detaching  from  the  mass  of  aliment 
contained  in  it  a  portion  thereof,  forming  this  into  a  rounded 
pellet  or  aid  (a  corruption  of  the  word  ^*  quid"^),  and  moisten- 
ing this  to  render  its  passage  up  to  the  mouth  more  easy.  This 
account  appears  to  be  acquiesced  in  by  Camper,  by  Blumen- 
bach,  and  by  most  of  our  English  writers.  Dr  Bostock  says, 
<<  From  the  second  stomach  the  food  is  again  brought  up  into 
the  mouth  in  the  form  of  a  rounded  ball."  ♦  On  the  other  hand, 
tjbis  account  is  circumstantially  rejected  by  other  authors  of  note. 
M.  Chabert  says  there  is  small  ground  for  believing  those  who 
pretend  that  the  kingVhood  is  destined  to  round  and  moisten 
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pellets  to  be  carried  up  into  the  mouth.  M.  Bourgelat  agun 
concludes,  first,  that  the  kingVhood  does  noi  detach  from  tlie 
mass  of  aliment  contained  in  it  the  portion  which  is  to  be  retain- 
ed into  the  mouth  ;  secondly,  that  it  does  not  perform  the  oAae 
of  rounding  and  moistening  such  portions,  as  these  naturally  take 
the  form  given  them  by  the  gullet,  through  which  they  pan, 
and  consequently  he  denies  the  existence  of  rounded  pellets,  h 
will  immediately  appear  that  both  of  these  theories  are  erroneoiii. 

M.  Flourens  began  his  experiments  on  the  potnta  in  qaa^aa, 
by  cutting  out  a  portion  of  the  kingVhood  in  a  living  fllieep,and 
in  order  to  diminish,  as  much  as  posuble,  the  contractilis  action 
of  the  remaining  portion,  he  fixed,  by  several  pnnta  of  ratuxa^ 
the  edges  of  this  portion  to  the  sides  of  the  abdomen^  Being 
thus  deprived  of  one  of  its  sides,  while  the  other  aide  waa  fixed 
so  as  to  prevent  almost  any  motion,  it  was  evident  the  king's-bood 
could  not  contract  itself  into  a  rounded  form,  so  aa  to  prepene 
rounded  pellets.  Accordingly,  therefore,  if  it  be  indiaprnaahie 
to  rumination  that  pellets  be  formed,  and  if  it  be  the  k]ng'*aJiood 
which  forms  these  pellets,  as  Daubenton  maintains,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  M.  Flourens^  sheep  to  ruminate;  but 
it  did  ruminate,  and  that  frequently,  and  hence  it  is  provedthflt 
the  king's-hood  does  not  perform  the  office  attributed  to  it  fajr 
Daubenton ;  for  admitting  that  pellets  are  formed,  it  is  not  tlite 
kingVhood  that  forms  them.  Daubenton,  indeed,  ia  the  only 
author  who  mentions  these  pellets,  and  he  had  only  seen  them 
once  by  accident,  for  nothing  of  the  kind  is  disooverabk  on 
opening  the  stomachs  of  ruminant  animals.  M.  Flourens^  find- 
ing that  pellets,  contrary  to  Bourgelat,  were  actually  formed; 
resolved  to  trace  them  to  their  origin. 

jVI.  Flourens,  in  order  to  procure  a  pellet,  opened,  by  an  inci- 
sion made  lengthways,  the  gullet  of  a  sheep,  towards  the  uppar 
third  of  Its  passage  along  the  neck,  hoping  that  if  the  animid  na- 
minated,  the  pellets,  as  they  came  up  from  the  stomach,  on  ar- 
riving at  the  opening  of  die  gullet,  would  fall  out.     The  animal, 
however,  did  not  ruminate,  and  lost  almost  incessantly  a  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  saliva  through  the  upper  end  of  the  inciaioo. 
t  frequently  sought  to  eat,  and  more  particularly  to  drink,  bnt 
'J*    bnt  it  nte  or  drank  immediately  escaped  through  the  nppec 
"    .    he    noision.     After  preserving  it  for  three  or  four  days 
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ID  this  state,  he  opened  it,  and  found  the  paunch  to  coDtain.  no 
liquid  whatever,  all  the  materials  in  it  being  dry,  and  as  it  were 
kneaded  into  compact  and  separate  masses  in  the  several  parii- 
tions  of  the  chamber.  What  was  more  interesting,  he  found 
towards  the  spot  where  the  paunch  corresponds  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  gullet,  a  pellet  perfectly  rounded,  of  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  like  the  one  seen  by  Daubenton.  This  pellet 
touched  on  one  side  the  shut  termination  of  the  gullet,  on  an- 
other the  mass  of  herbage  contained  in  the  anterior  partition  pf 
the  paunch,  while  the  remaining  portion  of  it  was  placed  between 
the  two  margins  of  the  cudduct.  With  respect  to  the  kingV 
hood,  it  contained  nothing  whatever,  either  solid  or  liquid. 

In  another  sheep,  M.  Flourens  made  an  incision  in  the  gullet 
similar  to  the  preceding.  It  ceased  to  ruminate,  and  lost,  as  in 
the  preceding  experiment,  a  prodigious  quantity  of  saliva.  After 
preserving  it  for  two  days,  he  opened  it,  and  found  thejptiaterials 
contained  in  the  paunch  already  dry,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in 
the  first  experiment.  They  were  likewise  divided  into  distinct 
compact  masses,  by  the  interior  partition  of  the  organ.  The 
kingVhood  was  quite  empty.  With  respect  to  the  cud-duct,  he 
found  in  it  a  pellet,  not  as  in  the  first  case  completely  formed, 
but  beginning  to  be  formed,  and  therefore  shewing  more  dis- 
tinctly the  mechanism  of  its  formation.  The  half-formed  pellet 
corresponded  on  one  side  to  the  shut  termination  of  the  gullet, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  ^ut  inlet  to  the  maniplies,  while  the 
rest  of  its  surface  was  placed  between  the  edges  of  the  cud-duct. 
It  was  apparent  from  this,  that  the  apparatus  by  which  it  was 
formed  consisted  on  the  one  part  of  the  shut  terminatiop  of  the 
gullet  approaching  the  shut  inlet  of  the  maniplies^  and  on  the 
other  the  cud-duct.  .  :\, 

The  gullet  of  a  third  sheep  was  operated  upon  in  th)e  same 
way  as  the  two  first,  and  this  animal,  contrary  to  what  took 
place  in  the  others,  continued  to  ruminate.  It  ruminjEited,  in- 
deed, some  hours  after  the  operation ;  and  M,  Flourens  per- 
ceived the  pellets  which  ascended  along  the  throat  fall  throu^i 
the  opening  of  the  gullet,  as  he  had  anticipated,  when  he  coq- 
trived  the  first  experiment.  The  pellets  thus  procured  were 
moist  and  soft,  but  had  not  so  perfect  a  round  form  as  the  firqfi 
dry  pellet  found  in  the  first  sheep.     The  pressure  of  the  gullet 
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had  rendered  them  somewhat  oblong  and  cylindrical,  though  it 
was  obvious  thej  had  been  previously  round.  From  the  mon- 
ingof  the  operation,  the  animal  ceased  to  ruminate,  and  during 
three  or  four  days  which  it  was  preserved,  it  ruminated  no  mpre. 
After  this  it  was  opened,  when  the  paunch  was  found  to  oontam 
nothing  but  dry  materials  moulded  into  distinct  masses,  and  the 
king^s-hood  was  completely  empty,  while  the  cud-duct  contained 
a  pellet  dry  and  round,  placed  against  the  termination  of  the 
gullet,  precisely  as  in  the  first  sheep. 

These  experiments  prove,  that  in  the  rejections  of  ruminatiDg 
animals  pellets  are  formed ;  that  these  are  rounded ;  and  that  it 
is  the  cud-duct,  together  with  the  shut  termination  of  the  guQet 
approached  to  the  shut  inlet  of  the  maniplies,  which  forms  the 
pellets. 

In  order  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  the  mechamnn  by  which 
the  pellets  are  moulded,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recollect,  first, 
that  the  cud-duct  extends  from  the  termination  of  the  gullet  to 
the  inlet  of  the  maniplies ;  secondly,  that  when  it  contracts,  it 
approaches  one  or  other  of  these  apertures ;  thirdly,  that  of  these 
two  apertures,  the  termination  of  the  gullet  is  habitually  shut, 
and  the  inlet  of  the  maniplies  naturally  strait,  can  be  so  nar- 
rowed as  almost  to  close  by  its  own  contraction ;  and  fourthly, 
that  when  the  two  first  chambers,  compressed  by  the  abdominil 
muscles  and  the  midriff,  contract,  they  push  in  consequence  the 
materials  which  they  contain  both  against  the  two  apertures  op- 
posite to  each  other,  and  against  the  cud-duct  opposite  to  the 
two  chambers.  The  two  chambers,  in  this  manner,  in  propor* 
tion  as  they  contract,  push  the  materials  contained  in  them  be- 
tween the  margins  of  the  cud-duct,  and  the  cud-duct  also  con* 
tracting,  causes  the  two  apertures  of  the  gullet  and  of  the  mani- 
plies to  approach,  while  the  two  apertures  being  closed  and 
brought  near  together,  seize  upon  a  portion  of  the  aliment  and  de- 
tach it  in  the  form  of  a  pellet.  The  aperture  of  the  gullet  is  dosed 
during  the  act  of  detaching  the  pellet,  because  at  that  instant 
♦b**  niirlriff  is  contracted,  and  it  only  opens  when  the  midriff  is 
^i>  <t^i ,  and  the  aperture  of  the  maniplies  is  closed,  because  at 
*  'i  instant  the  maniplies,  as  well  as  the  other  chambers^  is  OOD- 

^...„  Vipge  **?rcumfttances,  it  is  obvious  that  the  pellet  musf 
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be  detached,  as  it  could  not  otherwise  be  seized  by  the  two  ap« 
pcoaching  apertures ;  that  the  pellet  must  be  round,  for  this  id 
the  form  of  the  cavity  formed  by  the  parts  of  the  organs  em- 
ployed in  the  process ;  and  that  the  pellet  must  be  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  for  the  cud-duct,  when  contracted  in  the  act  of 
forming  the  pellet,  is  about  an  inch  in  length. 

There  results  from  these  experiments  of  M.  Flourens  another 
important  fact  respecting  the  digestion  of  ruminant  animals. 
Ba^on  Cuvier  long  ago  shewed  that  the  salivary  apparatus  was 
unusually  developed  in  such  animals,  and  the  experiments  just 
detailed  shew  how  copiously  the  saliva  flows  along  the  gullet  in- 
to the  stomach,  and  when  it  escaped  by  the  incisions,  that  the 
food  in  the  paunch  became  dry,  hard,  and  compact,  the  cham- 
bers becoming  deprived  of  all  liquid.  Even,  indeed,  when  a 
pellet  has  been  properly  moulded,  as  without  moisture  it  cannot 
ascend  the  gullet,  it  remains  placed  against  the  aperture  of  the 
gullet.  In  ordinary  cases,  no  pellet  is  found  on  opening  a  ru- 
minant animal  after  death,  for  the  instant  they  are  formed,  they 
ascend  the  gullet  into  the  mouth. 

To  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  moistening  of  the  pellets  in 
rumination,  there  is  a  remarkable  provision  in  the  structure  of 
the  kingshood  or  second  chamber.  When  much  contracted, 
Daubenton  says  its  cavity  is  not  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  much  altered  in  appearance.  ^^  I  have  seen,^  he  says,  ^*  the 
interior  of  this  organ  without  recognising  it,  as  instead  of  a  net- 
work of  large  meshes,  there  were  only  small  sinuosities  irregu- 
larly directed,  upon  examining  which  I  found  them  to  be  deep, 
and  containing  fluid.  While  I  was  making  these  observations, 
the  kingshood  relaxed  from  its  shrunken  state,  the  sinuosities 
enlarged,  and  took,  under  my  eye,  the  figure  of  the  meshes  of  a 
net  such  as  we  have  seen  them  in  this  organ,  when  it  is  not  con<* 
tracted.  Then  the  fluid  disappeared,  but  I  squeezed  the  meshed 
to  make  them  take  their  previous  form,  and  at  that  instant  t 
perceived  fluid  ooze  out  and  even  run.  I  repeated  this  com* 
pression,  and^he  fluid  reappeared  each  time:  it  was  contained 
in  the  thickness  of  the  organ  as  in  a  sponge.^  *  M.  Flourenfi 
adds,  that  when  the  kingshood  contracts,  the  projecting  mem- 
branes of  the  polygonal  meshes  are  brought  close  together,  and 

•  Rozier,  Cours  d'Agriculture,  iii.  693. 
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form  hollow  cells  or  small  tubes,  transformiDg  the  whole  intefior 
into  a  sort  of  sponge,  into  the  interstices  of  which  the  copiottt 
fluids  usually  cont^ned  in  this  chamber  are  squeezed  at  the  in- 
stant of  contraction,  and  not  returned  to  the  mouth  for  rumiiuu 
tion  along  with  the  pellet. 

It  is  apparently  owing  in  part  to  this  structure,  that  rumi- 
nating animals  can  subsist  longer  than  non-ruminant  amoiBls 
without  drinking.     Goats  and  deer,  for  example,  drink  voy  lit- 
tle, and  not  to  mention  the  camel  and  dromedary,  whoae  sto- 
machs are  still  more  adapted  to  retain  fluids.     M.  Daabenton 
proved  by  experiment  that  sheep  could  stand  the  want  of  water 
for  a  long  time,  and  that  they  would  live  without  drinking  on 
chaff  and  hay.     The  French  shepherds  all  agreed  in  telling  him, 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  sheep  to  drink  every  day,  but  they 
disagreed  as  to  the  number  of  days  which  could  be  passed  with 
impunity  without  water.     ^^  After  so  many  proofs,''  he  con- 
cludes, ^^  of  different  kinds,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  great 
deal  of  water  taken  as  drink,  with  moist  herbage,  or  other  watery 
food,  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  sheep  and  the  cause  of  most 
of  their  disorders.     The  effects  of  this  may  be  recognised  iff  hy- 
datids or  vesicles  full  of  water,  which  are  so  very  common  in 
sheep.     These  adhere  to  the  viscera,  and  I  have  frequently 
found  them  in  the  middle  of  the  brain,  where  they  enlarge  so 
much  as  to  compress  and  reduce  it  to  a  small  volume.  '  I  have 
seen  them  fill  three-fourths  of  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  and  pnnfe 
fatal  after  the  animal  had  languished  for  a  very  long  timei 
These  hydatids  sometimes  pierce  the  skin  and  stick  aaao^st  die 
flocks  of  the  wool.     In  order  to  fill  these  vesicles,  the  flt^  por- 
tion {sirositt)  of  the  blood  must  be  so  abundant,  and  must  t^ 
cape  from  the  bloodvessels  so  as  to  form  deposites  both  wiAhm 
and  without  the  body.     Sweat  is  also  a  production  of  the  flnid 
portion  (serosiU)  of  the  blood,  and  hence  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
in  ruminating  animals  than  in  others,  inasmuch  as  sweati^ 
erep^V  diminishes  the  fluid,  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  r» 
4,i..^ujjQ.     If  sheep  are  sweating  while  they  nimiaate,  therrfoK, 
'H^re  Will  be  two  evacuations  of  fluid  at  the  same  time,  the  bodj* 
m-     oe  dried,  and  the  blood  exhausted  and  heated  by  the  ka^ 
.  M\r  li'irflt  will  supervene  so  as  to  make  them  dimk  till  thej 
.nn/1prl^  and  their  temperament  altered.     Sweating  is 
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also  hurtful  to  sheep  in  other  respects ;  for  the  fibres  of  their 
wool  are  thereby  deprwed  of  a  part  of  their  nourishment,  which 
the  sweat  carries  out  of  the  body,  while  the  heat  which  occa- 
sions the  sweat  causes  the  wool  to  grow  too  rapidly  to  acquire 
sufficient  consistence.  Yet  we  (in  France)  lodge  our  sheep  in 
stables,  where  they  sweat  not  only  in  summer  but  also  in  winter, 
and  by  ill-managed  care  and  at  an  expense  useless  as  well  as 
hfutfulj  we  affect  their  health  and  deteriorate  their  wooL^'  * 

It  is  obvioua  that  oa  the  same  principles,  the  proper  feeding 
at  cows  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  milk  must  be  regu- 
lated. If  they  are  fed,  accordingly,  on  very  dry  food,  such  as 
hay,  the  greater  portion  of  fluids  in  the  blood  will  be  spent  in 
the  process  of  rumination  and  digestion,  and  the  milk  will  be 
scanty  ;  whereas,  when  the  aliment  abounds  in  liquid,  such  as 
mangold  wurzel  as  brewer^s  grains,  and  distiller^s  wash  as  in 
Holland,  they  will  ruminate  much  less,  a  less  quantity  of  saliva 
will  be  wanted  for  chewing  the  cud,  and  a  large  proportion  will 
go  to  the  producticm  of  milk,  though  this  will  be  thinner  and 
not  so  rich  in  cream  as  the  milk  produced  from  drier  food.  It 
is.  to  be  questioned,  indeed,  by  inference  from  the  experiments 
of  M*  Flourens,  whether  cows  fed  wholly  on  distiller^s  wash 
would  ruminate  at  all  any  more  than  calves,  which  so  long  as 
they  sock  never  ruminate. 

It  thus  appears,  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  process  of 
rumination^  though  a  practical  farmer  might,  at  first  sight,  look 
upon  it  merely  as  a  speculative  curiosity,  may  lead  to  many  im- 
portant &cts  connected  with  the  health  and  the  diseases  of  sheep 
and  cattle.  Many  other  practical  deductions  and  remarks  might 
have  been  here  added,  but  these  would  extend  this  paper  much 
beyond  our  limits,  and  already  more  than  enough  has  been 
stated  to  shew  the  interesting  nature  of  the  process  of  rumina- 
tion. 

*  Rozier^  tU  supra. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  COMMITTEE. 

Remarks  on  the  Present  State  of  Agriculture^  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  Lis 
Constituents^  by  Charles  Shaw  Levefre^  Esq.  M.  P.^  Cbairman  of  tlic 
Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  tlie  State  of  Agricultoie. 
Session  183G. 

The  dispersion  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  without  a  Re- 
port, devolved  on  agriculturists,  who  naturally  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  results  of  their  labours,  the  onerous  task  of  peruang 
three  folio  volumes  of  evidence.  The  omission  of  a  report  has 
inflicted  a  still  greater  evil  on  agriculturists,  by  preveating  any 
practical  measure  of  relief  being  founded  on  the  evidence,  and  le- 
commended  by  the  Committee.  Or  the  report  might  hayeody 
expressed  the  assurance  of  the  Committee  that  the  evidence  8Ug-. 
gested  no  particular  mode  of  relief.  In  either  of  these  circum- 
stances, the  agriculturists  would  have  felt  satisfied  that  their  case 
had  been  thoroughly  investigated.  As  matters  stand,  however, 
different  minds  will  draw  different  conclusions  from  a  perusal  of 
the  evidence ;  and  the  whole  agricultural  question  may  again 
have  to  be  discussed  and  investigated  at  a  future  day.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  agriculturists  are  disappointed  at  this  result,  which,  had 
it  been  effected  by  more  ingenuous  means,  would  have  secured  at 
least  their  acquiescence,  if  not  their  approbation  of  it  But,  in 
truth,  little  good  was  expected  of  the  Committee,  constituted. 
as  it  was.  It  was  evidently  formed  for  a  purpose  other  than 
providing  a  remedy  for  the  complaints  of  agriculturists ;  but 
what  that  particular  purpose  was,  was  of  course  best  known  to- 
those  who  circumscribed  its  topics  of  investigation,  and  com- 
posed it  of  a  certain  number  of  individuals,  the  number  and 
quality  of  whom  should  not  be  altered.  It  was  a  carefully  se- 
lected committee,  and  carefully  selected  by  those  who  have 
'^ng  denied  the  existence  of  agricultural  distress.  A  commit- 
.«.v  afiPecting  to  investigate  agricultural  matters  should  have 
'^'jcn  chiefly  composed  of  members  who  were  not  only  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  agriculture  and  agricultural  practice^ 
iiif  f"ho  had  always  and  long  shewn  themselves  to  be  the  steady 

-''ds  of  agriculture.    A  few  official  persons  such  as  the  Frefi- 
-,     '^  fVie  Po«id  of  Trade,  under  whose  special  protectioa  the 
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agricultural  interest  is  absurdly  placed,  might  have  been  add- 
ed, with  a  few  others  unconnected  with  agriculture,  to  check 
partiality,  if  such  were  ever  manifested.  Such  agricultural 
members  would  have  best  known  how  to  elicit  the  complaints  of 
the  agricultural  witnesses ;  and  as  those  complaints  were  propos- 
ed to  be  thoBoughly  and  finally  investigated,  the  witnesses  should 
have  had  full  liberty  to  place  their  case  in  the  strongest  b'ght.  If 
they  succeeded  in  proving  their  complaints  well  founded,  then 
they  had  a  just  claim  on  the  legislature  for  relief ;  but  if  they  fail- 
ed, the  failure  would  have  redounded  to  their  own  discomfiture. 
Had  this  plain  course  been  pursued,  we  are  confident  that  a  re- 
port, either  recommending  some  relief,  or  stating  its  inability  to 
recommend  any,  would  have  been  framed  and  presented  in  a 
shorter  time  than  the  Committee  actually  terminated  their  la- 
bours ;  for  the  same  end  might  have  been  attained  by  fewer 
and  more  useful  queries. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  a  question  had  been  raised 
long  before  the  appointment  of  the  Committee,  whether  it  was  in 
the  power  of  Parliament  to  grant  any  relief  even  were  the  agri- 
culturists able  to  shew  the  greatest  depth  of  their  distress.  In 
this  portion  of  the  island  the  opinion  most  prevailed,  that  Par- 
liament could  not  alleviate  the  agricultural  distress,  because  it 
arose,  as  was  alleged,  from  circumstances,  such  as  the  low  prices 
of  corn,  which  were  beyond  the  control  of  Parliament.  It  is 
true  that  the  distress  felt  by  the  farmer  in  Scotland,  was  be- 
yond the  power  of  Parliament  to  alleviate,  because  the  only  re* 
lief  that  could  possibly  be  obtained  for  it  was  in  the  power  alone 
of  the  landlord  to  bestow,  by  reduction  of  rent.  But  the  case 
of  the  English  farmer  is  very  different.  He  has  not  only 
to  deal  with  his  landlord  for  his  rent,  but  he  has  tithe,  county- 
rate,  highway-rate,  and  poor-rate  to  pay — items  of  expendi- 
ture which,  when  taken  together,  increase  the  expenses  of  fann- 
ing in  England  far  above  what  they  are  in  Scotland.  Sup- 
pose that  the  Scottish  farmer,  besides  having  to  settle  his  rent 
with  the  landlord,  had  also  to  settle  a  shifting  stipend  with  the 
minister  of  the  parish  in  which  he  holds  a  farm,  to  pay  the  county 
cess,  rogue-money,  and  bridge-money,  and  had,  moreover,  to 
support  the  poor  of  the  parish  at  the  same  variable  rates  that 
these  imposts  assume  to  the  English  fanner,  would  not  he 
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complain  in  times  when  he  found  ihat  industry  did  not  find  its 
own  reward  ?     He  might,  indeed,  go  to  the  landlord  and  crave 
a  reduction  of  rent ;   but  the  landlord  might  reasonably  answer, 
that  the  rent  formed  the  smaller  portion  of  his  expenses.    Beduce 
first  your  avoidable  expenses,  and  then  come  to  me  for  relief  from 
rent.     Such  is  the  condition  of  the  English  farmer.     To  whom 
can  he  turn  for  relief  in  these  circumstances  but  to  Parliament, 
who  alone  has  the  power  to  equalize,  on  a  just  principle,  the  ex- 
action of  these  heavy  imposts  ?   It  is  true  that,  were  the  Engtish 
-farmer  entirely  exempted  from  the  payment  of  these  impotii,1ie 
would  probably  have  a  higher  rent  to  pay,  as  is  the  case  in  Soot- 
land.   But  no  one  can  better  appreciate  the  advantages  of  exemp- 
tion from  payment  of  public  burdens  than  the  Scottish  fanner ; 
and  when  he  enjoys  the  advantage  of  having  only  one  ptrty  to 
deal  with  beyond  the  necessary  trouble  of  managing  his  fann, 
he  should,  in  charity,  sympathize  with  his  fellow  fanners  in 
England,  and  co-operato  with  them  until  they  participate  in  his 
joy.     A  reduction  of  rent  corresponding  to  the  burden  oB  land 
is  not  a  full  equivalent  to  the  farmer  for  the  payment  of  these 
burdens.     He  feels  that  they  are  misplaced  on  his  shoulders. 
The  land  is  not  his,  and  he  feels  that  lie  should  not  pay  its  bur- 
dens.    Let  the  owner  pay  the  burdens  of  his  own  land.     It  is 
not  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  payment  of  those  burdens  by  the 
farmer  that  he  bargained  for  it,  for  no  such  bargain  ahould 
liavc  been  imposed  u]K)n  him.     He  could  not  avoid  making 
the  bargain,  else  he  should  not  have  obtained  his  farm.     Be- 
sides, the  bargain,  such  as  it  is,  is  aggravated  to  him  and  not 
to  the  landlord  when  the  burdens  assume  their  variable  charac- 
ter.     Should  the  county-rate,  the  highway-rate,  or  the  poor- 
rate  increase,  it  is  the  farmer  and  not  the  landlord  who  pays 
the  increase  as  long  as  the  period  of  the  bargain  entered  into 
^'''tween  them  continues.     Is  there  no  hardship  in  this  to  the 
'ttrmer  ?     How  can  he  foresee  the  period  when,  or  the  extent 
"^  which,  an  adventitious  increase  to  the  burdens  of  land  Bhall 
>ccur.^     Would  not  every  Scottish  farmer  feel  it  irksome  to 
)e  placed  under  similar  circumstances  .''     Why  then  ahould  the 
.p^l/^^Yours  of  the  English  farmer  to  place  himself  on  limilar 
-ntage   ground  with   his   Scottish  brethren  be  discouraged? 
t"ll  no*  W\r  ^vprtinns  '»*»  flncnrated  *o  1^  told  that  ParliMBcnt 
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can  do  nothing  for  him  ?  To  rest  in  patience  till  times  take 
a  turn  for  the  better?  Why,  the  de^re,  the  very  object 
which  the  English  farmer  wishes  to  attain  is,  to  be  placed 
in  similar  drcumstances  with  the  Scottish  farmer.  Place  him  so  as 
he  shall  have  no  other  party  to  deal  with  than  his  landlord,  and 
he  will  trouble  Parliament  no  farther  on  his  own  account. 

But,   independently  of  affecting  the  condition  of  the  farmer 
in  England,  there  are  considerations  connected  with  the  bur- 
dens on  land  which  deserve  inquiry.     The  tithe   which  sup* 
ports  the  Church  Establishment  is  a  burden  wholly  on  land. 
At  the  time  tithe  was  instituted  there  was  no  other  spedes  of 
property  available  for  that  purpose ;  but,  were  its  distribution 
to  be  made  anew,  there  is  no  doubt  that  every  species  of  pro- 
perty should  share  alike  the  burden  of  tithe.   Every  person  may 
derive  advantage  from  the  National  Church  Establishment  if  he 
chooses ;  so  every  species  of  property,  whether  lands,  houses^ 
or  moneys,  should  contribute  to  its  support.     Were  such  an  ar- 
rangement made,  there  would  be  no  want  of  funds  to  place  the 
Gospel  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  But  as  it  is  instituted,  titlie^ 
till  very  lately,  had  an  evident  tendency  to  check  agricultural 
improvement  in  England.     It  should  be  commuted  for  a  fixed 
money-burden  on  land,  which  the  proprietor  should  pay  and  not 
the  tenant.     Under  such  a  commutation,  the  farmer  could  im- 
prove his  land  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fertility  with  the  certainty 
of  deriving  the  full  benefit  of  the  outlay  of  his  captal.     The 
county-rate  imposes  the  whole  expense  on  landed  property  of 
capturing,  detaining,  trying,  and  punishing  rogues.    As  every 
member  of  the  community  is  interested  in  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  criminals,  the  expense  should  be  wholly  paid  by 
the  nation.     The  highway-rate  is  a  burden  on  land.    This  bu]> 
den  is  imposed  to  maintain  the  highways  and  bridges  through* 
out  England.     Now,  as  in  the  case  of  the  county-rate,  every 
member  of  the  community,  or  at  least  every  member  of  it  who 
has  occasion  to  travel,  is  interested  in  the  state  of  the  ru       and 
bridges,  it  would  be  but  fair  that  this  burden  should  a      be 
by  the  nation.     It  is  true  that  travellers  on  turnpike  r       s     j 
toll,  but  the  inadequacy  of  tolls  hitherto  to  maintain  n         nay 
estimated  from  the  fact,  that  the  roads  in  England      •  mor 
with  a  debt  of  millions.     It  is  indisputable  that  a  \ 
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of  road  management,  coupled  with  the  very  superior  mode  of 
road-making  introduced  and  practised  by  M'Adom,  would 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  maintaining  turnpike  and  cross  roads. 
Three-fourths  of  the  poor-rate  is  a  burden  on  land.  This  is 
a  rate  which  ought  also  to  be  a  national  burden.  Its  amount 
has  been  a  positive  infliction  on  agriculturists.  That  law  is 
founded  on  humanity,  which  provides  for  the  subsistence  of 
every  member  of  the  community  ;  but  the  eleemosynary  support 
of  any  one  who  is  able  to  work  and  may  find  employment,  is 
an  infliction  based  on  fraud  and  injustice.  The  new, Poor-La w 
Sill  professes  to  prevent  this  injustice,  and  to  preserve  the  hu- 
manity of  the  old  law.  We  believe  the  law  originally  pass- 
ed in  Elizabeth'^s  time  was  as  inimical  to  fraud  as  the  new  one. 
It  was  its  local  abuse,  not  its  general  inadequacy,  that  requir- 
ed amendment.  The  old  poor-law  was  as  rationally  administer- 
^  in  Northumberland  as  the  poor-law  is  in  Scotland,  and  yet 
it  was  the  same  law  which  had  been  contorted  into  different 
shapes  in  various  parts  of  the  south  of  England.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  administration  of  die  new  law  will  be  rendered 
less  oppressive  to  agriculturists,  who  will  not  in  future  be  obliged 
to  maintain  labourers  in  idleness  when  their  labour  is  not  re- 
quired. Whilst  alluding  to  the  new  bill,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
strongly  condemning  the  workhouse  clause  in  it.  It  is  attend- 
ed with  cruelty  in  its  enactment,  and  it  is  unnecessary.  It  is 
proper  that  idle  labourers  should  fare  worse  than  the  indus- 
trious  who  seek  employment  and  find  it ;  but  every  one  who  re- 
ceives relief,  as  well  as  the  indigent,  should  be  well  maintained^ 
and  their  existence  not  prolonged  in  misery  because  they  are  oblig- 
ed to  receive  eleemosynary  aid.  But  surely  aid  can  be  adminis- 
tered to  them  in  their  own  dwellings  as  well  as  in  a  workhouse. 
Although  they  should  be  obliged  to  renounce,  to  the  parish,  all 
right  of  property  which  they  may  possess  when  they  recrive 
[jublic  charity,  the  charity  could  be  entrusted  to  them  in  their 
"twn  humble  cot  better  than  in  a  large  expensive  workhouse. 
Varochial  charity  is  administered  to  the  poor  in  Scotland  in 
heir  own  houses,  and  a  poor  man^s  own  hearth  is  surely  a 
More  suitable  place  for  meditation  and  prayer,  and  for  »■ 
-''wing  the  spiritual  consolation  of  the  ndnister  in  the  decline 
.    ife^  fhnxi  amidst  the  din  and  distractions  of  a  workhouBe^ 
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filled  with  the  most  heterogenous  inmates.  The  originators  of 
•a  demoralizing  scheme  such  as  public  workhouses  must  have 
had  little  regard  for  the  morals  and  comforts  of  the  poor.  Be- 
cause a  man  is  unfortunately  poor  in  this  world^s  goods,  should 
be  be  deprived  of  his  little  comforts,  and  separated  from  his 
family,  and  torn  from  under  the  roof  which  has  perhaps  cover- 
ed his  head  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  P  Such  treatment  is 
cruelty  in  its  most  cowardly  shape.  That  it  is  necessary,  no- 
thing shall  make  us  believe,  as  long  as  we  see  the  poor  in  Scot- 
land supported  in  their  own  dwellings. 

Before  Mr  Lefevre  enters  on  the  consideration  of  the  subjects 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  he  refers  to  the 
petitions  which  had  been  presented  to  the  House  on  the  pres- 
sure of  tithe  and  other  local  burthens  to  which  the  agricultural 
interest  is  liable.  The  attention  of  Government  and  Parlia- 
ment he  states  to  have  been  particularly  directed  to  these  points 
since  the  report  of  the  Committee  in  1833,  and  steps,  in  conse^ 
quencc,  have  been  taken  towards  the  alleviation  of  acknowledged 
grievances.  He  intimates  that  a  bill  has  just  passed  the  legis- 
lature for  the  permanent  commutation  of  tithe.  Tithe  has  been 
abolished  in  kind,  and  will  henceforth  be  charged  on  the  estate 
of  the  landowners.  The  county-rate  has  also  been  made  a  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  before  committees  of  both  houses.  A  commis- 
sion too,  of  which  Mr  Lefevre  was  a  member,  was  appointed  to 
consider  especially  what  reductions  can  be  made  in  that  portion 
of  the  rate  which  is  expended  in  prosecutions.  When  the  re- 
commendations of  the  commissioners  can  be  carried  into  effect, 
there  is  every  prospect,  says  Mr  Lefevre,  that  the  tax  will  be  so 
far  reduced  as  that  its  pressure  will  be  but  lightly  felt  by  the  agri- 
culturist. An  act  was  passed  last  session,  Mr  Lefevre  informs  us, 
to  distribute  the  burden  of  the  highway-rate  more  equitably  be- 
tween all  classes  of  the  community.  And  the  effects  of  the  new 
poor-law  bill,  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  Mr  Lefevre,  have 
exceeded  the  anticipation  of  its  most  sanguine  advocates.  After 
the  enumeration  of  these  wholesome  amendments  by  the  legisla- 
ture, of  far  greater  importance  to  the  English  farmer  than  the 
reform  bill,  we  presume  no  one  will  have  the  hardihood  to 
assert  that  nothing  could  or  can  be  done  by  Parliament  for  t 
English  farmer. 
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A  rumour  somehow  got  afloat,  that  a  report  had  actiudljr 
been  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the  Committee,  the  author 
of  the  report  Iwing  Mr  Poulett  Thomson,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  but  that  it  was  withdrawn.  The  truth  ap- 
pears now  to  l)e,  that  Mr  Lefevre,  unexpectedly  made,  as  he 
himself  acknowledges,  chairman  of  the  Committee,  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  report,  and  presented  it  for  consideration.  The 
Committee,  however,  came  to  the  determination  "  to  report 
their  evidence  without  observations  to  the  liouse  ;"  but  "  it  was 
perfectly  open,^'  says  Mr  Lefevre,  "  to  any  other  member  to 
have  moved  some  resolution  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  re- 
port, if  the  conclusion  to  which  I  had  arrived,  on  a  considera- 
tion of  the  evidence,  were  unsatisfactory  to  him ;  and  if  be  was 
of  opinion  that  the  evidence  would  warrant  his  proposing  some 
specific  measure  of  relief/^  No  one  moved  such  an  amendment; 
and  yet  Air  Lefevre'*s  report  was  not  adopted,  owing,  as  he  in- 
timates, ^'entirely  to  the  impossibility  of  advancing  any  proposi- 
tion which  would  meet  with  a  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  its- 
members.'*'  The  end  of  this  eventful  history  is,  that  Mr  Le^ 
fevre's  report  could  not  secure  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  rf 
the  Committee,  and  that  no  amendment  was  moved  to  it.  Un- 
informed as  to  whether  the  report  had  been  put  to  the  vote  and 
rejected,  or  whether  Mr  I^efevre  feared  it  would  not  pass,  and 
did  not  press  it  to  a  vote,  we  are  left  to  draw  our  own  concltt- 
sions  on  these  ]>articulars.  One  conclusion  which  we  take  the 
liberty  of  drawing  is,  that  the  same  acquiescent  members  who 
made  him  chairman  could  have  carried  his  rq)ort,  had  it  been 
passable  ;  and  another  i-onclusion  is,  that,  owing  to  the  discordant 
materials  of  which  the  Committee  was  composed,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  brought  them  to  unanimity  on  any  subject 
Mr  Lefevre  alludes  to  some  undefined  misstatements  on  the  sub- 
ect  which  had  appeared  in  various  newspapers, — perhaps  to  the 
*«!''ription  of  the  authorship  of  the  report  to  Mr  Thomson ;  but, 
^  this  is  a  misstatement,  Mr  Lefevre  has  not  been  much  misrepre- 
sented, for  he  appears  to  be  a  devotc»d  disciple  of  the  same  school 
'  |X)litical  economy.  We  cannot  but  think  that  Mr  Lefevre 
A  */vi  niuch  self-confidence  when  he  undertook  to  draw  up 
>.rr  irom  f^o  very  voluminous  evidence  without  caiuuh^ 


tr?^,  ftfl  he  admks,  ^  any  of  those  gentlemen  with  whom  he  had 
the  honour  of  being  associated  in  this  protracted  investigation.'" 
Having  thus  been  diBappointed  by  the  rejection  or  repression  of 
his  report,  Mr  Lefevre  prints  the  substance  of  it,  with  remarks^  as 
an  addiiess  to  his  agricultural  constituents  in  North  Hamp- 
shire. I-et  us  see  what  the  report  would  have  been  had  Mr 
Lefevre  had  his  own  way. 

It  has  been  proved  by  the  evidence  that  the  farmers'  capital  in 
England  is  gradually  sinking.  DiflPerent  significations  may  be 
taken  as  to  what  constitutes  the  tangible  capital  of  the  farmer. 
Every  man  who  takes  a  farm  must  possess  a  certain  sum  to 
stock  it  with  seed,  live  stock,  and  implements,  and,  if  he  agrees 
to  pay  fore-rent,  which  is  generally  the  case  in  England,— that  is, 
if  his  first  half-year'*s  rent  is  payable  at  the  end  of  the  first  half- 
year  he  has  possession  of  the  farm,  and  before  he  has  reaped  a 
crop,  he  roust  have,  over  and  above  the  stocking,  at  least  one 
year's  rent  of  cash  in  hand ;  but  should  he  not  pay  rent  un- 
til he  has  reaped  a  crop,  as  is  the  case  in  Scotland,  then  all 
the  capital  he  absolutely  requires  is  what  will  stock  the  farm. 
We  may  mark  an  inference  from  this,  in  passing,  that  the  same 
amount  of  capital  will  stock  a  larger  farm  in  Scotland  than  in 
England.  A  person,  therefore,  who  commences  farming  must 
sink,  for  a  time,  a  certain  amount  of  capital,  corresponding  with 
the  nature  and  extent  of  his  farm.  AVhen  a  person  takes  a  farm 
his  expectation  is,  that  he  shall  lay  by  a  sum  every  year  beyond 
what  is  required  to  pay  rent,  and  farm  and  personal  expenses. 
This  sum,  if  it  exist,  is  his  tangible  capital,  or  the  fortune  which 
he  is  making.  During  the  high  prices  in  the  war,  this  capital 
accumulated  fast,  even  with  extensive  improvements  and  a  high 
mode  of  living.  In  peace,  when  prices  fell,  capital  could  not 
be  so  accumulated,  even  with  reduction  of  rent,  and  econo- 
my in  living  and  management.  The  evidence,  we  presume,  re- 
presents this  accumulated  capital,  which  is  the  only  tangible 
capital  of  the  farmer,  as  gradually  sinking  ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  comparative  high  prices  of  butchers'  meat,  wool,  and 
barley,  it  would  have,  by  this  time,  disappeared  altogether. 
Corn-farmers  can  now  have  no  accumulated  capital,  and  their 
capital  invested  in  stocking  is,  we  fear,  partly  mortgaged,— « 
state  for  the  farmer  almost  tantamount  to  insolvency.      At 
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best,  lowland  corn-farmers  are  living  at  present  from  hand  to 
mouth. 

'<  The  loss  of  the  farmer'^s  (tangible)  capital  has  been  occaaooed 
by  the  low  prices  of  corn,  and,  in  the  case  of  farmers  of  small 
capital,  distress  has  been  aggravated  by  a  continuance  of  high 
rents,^  says  Mr  Lefevre.  Small  farmers  whose  whole  capital 
is  always  invested  in  stocking,  will  always  complain  of  high 
rents,  whatever  they  may  be.  Bather  than  expose  their  cir- 
cumstances they  will  promise  to  pay  higher  rent  than  they 
are  conscious  the  land  will  bear ;  and  should  they,  by  any 
chance,  occupy  easy  rented  farms,  the  least  fall  in  prices  puts 
them  in  trepidation.  Rents  have  generally  been  lowered.  To 
the  Agricultural  Committee,  in  1833,  it  was  proved  that  rents, 
to  that  period,  had  been  reduced  25  per  cent.,  and  they  are  now 
no  doubt  lower.  Ono-fqurth  may  not  appear  a  large  abate- 
ment of  rent  to  a  farmer  in  straitened  circumstances ;  but  the 
reduction  is  really  greater  comparatively  to  prices  than  at  first 
sight  appears.  During  the  war,  prices  rose  rapidly  and  very 
high,  much  more  rapidly  and  higher  than  rents,  and  in  peaces 
we  may  expect,  from  analogy,  that  rents  will  not  fall  so  low  as 
prices, — at  least  they  have  not  yet.  From  the  nature  of  things, 
rents  fixed  for  terms  of  years  must  be  much  more  steady  than 
yearly  fluctuating  prices.  A  reduction  of  one-fourth  from  a 
small  sum  fixed  as  rent  is,  leaves  a  smaller  sum  to  be  pud  than 
would  be  left  after  a  proportionate  abatement  from  a  large  sum, 
fluctuating  as  much  as  prices.  But  other  circumstances  than 
their  fixedness  combine  to  maintain  rents  at  a  comparatively  high 
pitch.  The  high  character  of  the  landlord, — the  good  diarac- 
ter  of  the  farm  as  to  its  productiveness  of  straw  and  com,  and 
its  feeding  powers, — the  desire  to  be  settled  in  life  in  a  new 
beginner,— the  dread  of  being  obliged  to  dispose  of  his  stock 
in  one  who  is  about  to  change  his  farm, — ^the  fatuitous  blind- 
ness of  all  in  overlooking  the  minor  drawbacks  of  a  farm, 
«Mch  as  its  locality,  elevation,  and  neighbourhood, — the  mode 
if  receiving  offers  of  rent, — the  acceptance  of  the  highest  of- 
^-^r  by  small  proprietors, — and  the  host  of  competitors  whidi 
^N  these  circumstances  taken  together  bring  into  the  marketi 

-•«v*^ine  to  impose  an  adventitious  value  on  land.     Although 
^r  ♦V»oco  '•ircunictnnces  may  bias  the  better  indinatioiM 
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of  large  proprietors,  tbey  can  afford  to  be  more  liberal,  and 
are  desirous  of  accepting  unexceptionable  tenants,  rather  than 
high  rents;  hence  the  lowest  rented  farms  will  generally  be 
found  upon  large  estates.     Even  with  all  these  chances  against 
the  tenant,  it  is  true,  as  Mr  Lefevre  remarks,   that  ^^  there 
is  evidently  no  want  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  landlords, 
as  a  body,  for  the  condition  of  their  tenantry.^     Indeed  land- 
lord and  tenant  are  both  aware  of  the  inseparable  nature  of 
their  interests.     It  may  be  true  what  Mr  Lefevre  says  on  the 
subject  of  rents,  although  we  are  inclined  to  question  that  the 
condition  of  the  farmer  would  have  been  much  better  under  the 
circumstances  which  he  states  than  it  is  at  present,  that  '^  if 
considerable  abatements  of  rent  had  been  made  at  once  at  the 
termination  of  the  war,  less  upon  the  whole  would  have  been  re- 
quired, the  capital  of  the  tenant  would  not  have  been  diminish^ 
edf  and  much  of  the  present  distress  might  have  been  avert- 
ed.^   This  is  a  retrospective  remark,  and  we  are  all  ^^  wise  be- 
hind the  hand,^  as  saith  the  proverb;    But  at  the  termination  of 
the  war,  neither  landlord  nor  tenant  could  have  foreseen  the  very 
low  prices  of  late  years,  and  no  tenant  would  have  had  the  har- 
dihood to  demand  an  abatement  of  rent  of  25  per  cent.     Th^ 
fall  in  prices,  gradual  as  it  was,  was  considered  both  by  land- 
lord and  tenant  as  accidental,  in  a  transition  from  war  to  peace ; 
and  so  far  did  the  tenant  think  at  the  time  of  demanding  a 
large  abatement  of  rent,  he  cherished  the  hope  of  again  enjoy- 
ing high  prices, — so  true  it  is,  that   ^'  hope  springs  eternal  in 
the  human  breast,** — when  he  would  again  cheerfully  pay  a 
high  rent.    Nay,  labourers,  as  well  as  farmers,  desired  the  return 
of  high  prices.*     But  had  a  large  abatement  l>een  granted  by 
landlords  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  although  not  demanded 
by  the  tenants,  the  case  of  the  latter  might  not  now  be  different; 
because  the  abatement  would  have  only  kept  them  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  preserve  those  circumstances  amidst  prospec- 
tive prices  constantly  on  the  decline,  they  would  have  been  induc- 
ed to  spend  their  capital  in  improvements  as  they  have  really  done; 
and,  at  all  events,  the  causes  which  we  have  enumerated,  coupled 

*  We  do  not  assert  that  fanners  are  still  desirous  for  war  prices,  for  they 
are  now  quite  conscious  thej  can  never  return,— .they  are  ^  departed  joy^ 
departed  never  to  return,** — but  we  state  what  we  know  was  their  desim 
for  some  years  after  the  cessation  of  war  in  1815. 
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with  the  high  value  of  money,  always  operating  ta  maiotain 
rents  above  prices,  farming  must  yield  small   profits.     Ten- 
ants therefore  will  never  cease  to  feel  rents  more  opprenively 
than  during  the  war.     Nay,  the  evidence  proves  tint  land  in 
various  parts  of  England  does  not  yield  sufficient  produce,  to 
pay,  at  the  price  of  wheat  a  few  months  back,  the  expenses  of 
cultivation,  independenlly  of  rent.  The  landlords  are  not  to  Usme 
for  this  unpropitious  state  of  the  farmers,  nor  can  they  alW 
their  lands  to  be  occupied  for  nothing,  merely  to  ensure  profits 
to  the  tenants.     To  the  low  price  of  wheat,  then,  must  be  attri- 
buted the  chief  cause  of  the  distress  of  the  fanners  in  flngland. 
The  causes  for  the  low  price  of  wheat  are  ascribed  by  Mr 
Lefevre  to  the  improved  agriculture  of  the  country.     ^  Waste 
lands  have  been  taken  in  and  improved,  old  grass  lands  have 
been  ploughed  up,  light  lands,  through  the  turnip  system,  of 
husbandry,  have  been  made  to  carry  wheat,  larger  breadths  of 
land  have  been  devoted  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  draining  and 
manuring  have  enhanced  the  fertility,  and  added  to  the  acie- 
ble  produce  of  the  land,  whilst  fine  seasons  have  increased  the 
weight,  and  improved  the  quality  of  liuman  food."     These  are 
all  gratifying  symptoms  of  true  improvement     They  indicate 
the  enterprizing  spirit  of  our  farmers  amidst  discouraging  diffi- 
culties, and  add  another  instance  to  many,  of  the  power  of 
moral  energy  to  ward  off*  impending  ruin.     The  rationale  of 
these  improvements  may  be  found  in  the   maxim  applicaUe: 
alike  to  morals  and  physics,  that  extremes  produce  similar  re- 
sults.   The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  produce  similar  sensa* 
tions  in  the  animal  frame ;  a  piece  of  frozen  quicksilver  gives 
the  same  sensation  of  burning  to  the  hand  that  holds  it,  as  a 
live  coal.     In  like  manner  extremely  low  prices  impel  farmers 
as  much  as  high  to  cultivate  the  ground,  to  raise  an  adequate 
jum  of  money.     So  large  a  cfuantity  of  corn  is,  from  this  canse^ 
<ow  raised,  that  almost  no  importation  of  wheat  from  ahmd 
^»s  taken  place  for  the  last  three  years.     The  statement  given 
^y  Mr  Lefevre  not  only  of  the  falling  off  of  the  export  of  wheat 
rom  Scotland  to  the  extent  of  S4,886  quarters  annually,  but 
he  actual  excess  of  the  import  of  English  wheat  into  Scot- 
nnrl,  for  the  last  three  years,  of  14,9752  quarters,  indicatea  the 
.„..-*.nt  ^to^e  of  ^'*'^ttish  husbandry,  wherein  barley  is  now  macb 
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oiore  grown  thaa  wheat  on  everj  kind  of  soil.  But  Mr  Lefevre, 
we  conceive,  thinks  too  li^tly  of  the  effects  of  Irish  imports,  of 
wheat  on  English  prices.  According  to  his  own  shewing,  the 
excess  of  wheat  sold  in  the  English  markets,  whose  returns  regu- 
late the  averages,  in  ISSfi,  1833,  and  1834,  over  1829,  1830, 
and  1831,  accompanied  with  a  fall  of  prices,  only  amounted  to 
713,011  quarters.  Now  the  imports  of  wheat  from  Ireland  in 
the  three  jears  ending  January  1836  were  761,8^  quarters,  a 
quantity  which,  coupled  with  the  inferior  quality  and  dressing  of 
Irish  wheat,  would  certainly  tend  to  depredate  prices  as  much 
as  the  English  excess.  We  are  rather  surprised  to  hear  Mr. 
Lefevre  state,  that  the  use  of  potatoes  has  tended  but  little  to 
affect  the  price  of  wheat.*  The  cultivation  of  potatoes  has 
banished  and  occupies  the  place  of  fallows  on  land  suitable  to  their 
growth,  since  the  low  |»*ice  of  wheat ;  and  this  fortunate  change 
has  been  accomplished  by  bone-dust,  with  which  turnips  are 
now  mostly  raised ;  for  the  portion  of  farm-yard  manure  which 
was  formerly  appropriated  to  turnips,  is  now  applied  to  the  exten- 
sion of  potato  culture.  The  potato  crop,  though  expensive  to 
raise,  is  valuable,  and  it  makes  an  excellent  preparation  for 
wheat ;  but  as  its  delivery  is  attended  with  much  labour,  and 
its  entire  removal  from  the  farm  leaves  no  manure,  some  far- 
mers have  undertaken  the  manufacture  of  tapioca  from  the 
tubers,  a  process  whidi  saves  much  labour  by  transporting  the 
essence  instead  of  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  and  at  the  same  time 
secures  all  the  refuse  as  wholesome  and  profitable  food  for  live 
stock.  The  quantity  of  potatoes  annually  shipped  from  Perth  to 
London  may  be  computed  at  from  15,000  tons  to  20,000  tons; 
more  we  suppose  from  Dundee,  besides  from  numerous  other 
ports.  The  increased  quantity  of  potatoes  from  Scotland  must 
be  consumed  by  human  beings  or  other  means,  and  in  either 
case  potatoes  must  form  a  substitute  for  wheat.  Potato  flour 
now  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  loaf  bread,  and  pud- 
dings and  starch  are  entirely  made  from  it  But  independently 
of  any  substitute,  a  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  wheat, 
and  especially  when  accompanied  with  an  increase  of  growth, 
would  lower  its  price:  such  a  diminution  took  place,  and  is 
quite  adequate  to  account  for  the  very  low  prices  of  late  j 

*  Mr  Jacob  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Loids  expressed  a 
ferent  epinioik. 
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The  country  was  much  excited  by  the  question  of  reform  from 
1832  to  1835.  Work-people  spent  much  precious  time  in  attend- 
ing private  and  public  political  meetings,  and  getting  up  expensiTe 
processions,  which  were  tantamount  to  a  loss  of  money,  whilst 
the  neglect  of  their  business  at  the  same  time  prevented  them 
making  more, — a  condition  quite  inapposite  to  the  consump- 
tion of  bread-corn  by  work-people.  During  the  period  trade 
was  dull,  and  the  price  of  wheat  fell  considerably,  from  64i.  to 
S8s.  per  quarter.  Since  the  latter  part  of  1835,  political  agi- 
tation has  ceased,  and  trade  has  assumed  a  briskness,  which  is 
more  active — whether  more  sound,  remains  to  be  seen— than  it 
has  shewn  itself  for  many  years.  Now  this  briskness  of  trade 
has  been  accompanied  with  a  rise  in  wheat  of  10s.  per  quarter; 
that  is  from  38s.  to  48s.  in  the  a^regate  average,  and  of  tbree- 
halfpence  in  the  four  pound  loaf.  The  conclusion  which  we  draw 
from  these  facts  is,  tlial  the  very  depressed  price  of  wheat  was 
partly  occasioned  by  want  of  consumption.  We  have  no  more  pon- 
tive  means  of  proving  our  opinion,  but  if  it  be  untenable,  the  con- 
comitant facts  which  we  have  mentioned  form  a  curious  coinci- 
dence. A  corroboration,  however,  may  be  deduced  from  barley- 
having  maintained  its  price,  33s.  per  quarter,  from  18SS  to 
1835,  during  the  great  decline  of  wheat ;  that  is  to  say,  whisky 
and  beer  were  then  in  demand,  though  bread  was  not,  and  this 
is  invariably  the  case  when  work-people  are  idle. 

Comparatively  speaking,  the  condition  of  the  Scottish  farmers 

is  better  than  that  of  the  English,  and  the  reason  of  it  is 

given  by  Mr  Lefcvre,  ^^  that  they  turn  their  attention  to  the 

breeding,  fattening,  and  general  management  of  stock  to  a  much 

greater  extent  than  is  actually  done  by  the  English  farmer.   The 

productive  powers  of  the  land  are  increased  by  the  additional 

quantity  of  manure  thus  raised,  and  it  suffers  less  exhaustion  by 

the  less  frequent  occurrence  of  the  grain  crop.^ — (p.  IS.)     A 

^gular  rotation  of  cropping  can  alone  ensure  the  regular  mi^ 

lagement  of  any  arable  farm,  and  the  maintenance  of  it  in  good 

i«nr^  This  primary  principle  is  punctually  attended  to  in  every 

nw-.and  farm  in  Scotland.     It  constitutes  the  alternate  system 

• '  white  and  green  crops.   But  a  still  more  perfect  arrangement 

.    -kli/^TrnH  in  some  districts,  namely,   implanting  the  breed- 

c-   Y^Aitf'ning  of  live-stock  upon  the  alternate  syatem. 

.....^omep     4  certain  proportion  of  grass  and  tur« 


•■«/ 
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nips  b  provided  to  support  a  suitable  number  of  cattle  and  sheep 
which  are  bred  and  fed  on  the  same  farm,  and  sold  off  only 
when  they  are  fit  for  the  shambles.  This  is  called  the  mixed 
system  of  husbandry,  which  is  less  generally  adopted  than  its 
excellence  deserves.  Too  much  risk  is  incurred  by  farmers 
in  arable  districts  in  dealing  in  live-stock,  that  is,  in  buy* 
ing  and  selling,  and  running  the  risks  of  barter.  In  grazing 
districts,  on  the  other  hand,  too  little  green  food,  is:  raised  for 
stock  in  the  inclemency  of  winter.  The  thoiisaptds;  of  heads  o£ 
cattle  which  travel  into  England  from  Scotland  every  year, 
prove  the  truth  of  Mr  Lefevre^s  remarks,  that  more  attention  id 
paid  to  stock  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  country.  Were, 
however,  the  English  farmer  to  follow  the  example  here  recom* 
mended  to  his  notice,  the  Scottish  farmer  would  be  deprived 
of  a  very  large  market  of  consumpt,  a  change  much  to  be  depre- 
cated  by  him  ;  but  we  predicate  erroneously  if  the  commutation 
of  tithes  in  England  will  not  hasten  the  change  prodigiously* 
In  anticipation  of  the  event,  the  Scottish  farmer  should  increase 
the  fertility  of  his  land  to  the  highest  pitch,  by  draining  and 
liming,  and  adopting  the  mixed  system  generally,  and  in  the  end 
be  will  find  it  to  be  the  most  economical  method  of  farming, 
and  a  means  which  will  enable  him  to  undersell  his  English 
competitors  in.  their  own  markets. 

The  substitution  of  corn  for  money  rents  has  greatly  relieved 
the  Scottish  farmer.  Money  payment,  it  is  true,  is  the  simplest 
and  least  troublesome  method  of  discharging  accounts  betwixt 
landlords  and  tenants;  but  in  falling  prices  it  inconveniences 
tenants  to  get  a  large  sum  together,  and  it  tends  to  reduce  their 
tangible  capital.  Could  rents  be  regulated  by  the  amount 
of  produce  and  its  market  price,  both  landlords  and  tenants 
would  be  placed  in  a  pleasant  and  equitable  footing,  the  one 
paying,  and  the  other  receiving,  the  current  value  of  produce. 
But  unfortunately  for  this  just  arrangement,  it  is,  in  most 
cases,  as  difficult  a  task  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  produce  which 
should  be  valued  at  the  current  price,  as  it  is  to  fix  a  money- 
rent.  On  a  farm  entirely  devoted  to  the  raising  of  com,  an  ap« 
proximaUon  to  the  proportion  of  gross  produce  whicli 'dhduld  be 
appropriated  for  rent  might  be  made,  and  were  rent  paid  in  com, 
that  proportion  of  produce  would  have  simply  to  be  handed  over 
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to  the  landlord ;  but  the  moment  that  other  produce,  as  well  ii 
com,  is  introduced  into  the  calculation,  a  complicated  system 
arises.     The  proportion  of  other  produce  then  must  be  aaoo^ 
tained  as  well  as  corn  ;  and  the  various  commodities  which  com- 
pose the  other  produce  besides  com,  must  bear  a  proportion  re- 
latively to  themselves  as  well  as  to  corn,  that  no  more  than  the 
true  proportion  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  farm  maybe  appro- 
priated fonrent.    That  the  amount  of  the  produce  thus  ascer- 
tainbd'-may  oontinue  to  be  the  true  proportion  appropriated  for 
rent^  it  should  not  be  a  fixed  quantity,  but  vary  according  to 
the  increased  or  diminished  capability  of  the  soil  during  the  cur- 
rency of  the  lease  or  occupancy  of  the  farm.     Satisfactory  ai 
would  be  the  ascertainment  of  the  amount  of  the  various  pro- 
ductions which  necessarily  fluctuate  with  the  condition  of  the 
soil,  and  vicis^tude  of  the  season,  the  true  rent  would  only  be 
ascertained  by  valuing  that  amount  at  the  current  priceSp   Now, 
although  the  current  prices  of  produce  are  not  actually  taken 
as  a  calculation  of  rent,  but  only  their  average  once  a-year,  at 
the  striking  of  fiars,  the  true  rent  could  be  truly  ascertained  by 
the  average  of  fiars,  provided  that  the  time  of  striking  the  fiars 
gave  the  true  average  price  of  the  year,  and  this  average  were 
applied  as  a  calculator  to  the  produce  fluctuating  in  quantity 
and  proportion  during  the  currency  of  the  lease.     But  as  the 
amount  of  produce  is  fixed  for  the  lease  at  the  time  the  land  is 
taken,  the  present  system  of  corn  rents  can  only  be  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth,  and  is  inapplicable,  as  well  to  the  varying 
condition  of  the  land  as  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons.     For  exam- 
ple, with  abundant  crops  and  low  prices,  com  rents  are  very  fii^ 
vourable,  but  with  scanty  crops  and  high  prices,  they  are  nui^ 
ous  to  tenants.     To  avoid  the  latter  evil  as  much  as  practica- 
ble, a  system  of  compromise  is  adopted,  a  maximum  of  value 
being  fixed  above  which  the  rent  cannot  rise,  and  accompanied 
with  a  portion  of  fixed  money  payment,  ^^  the  most  perfect  sya- 
^'^m  would  perhaps  be,"  as  Mr  Lefevre  suggests,  **  to  allow  a 
|jortion  of  the  rent  to  vary  with  the  price  of  that  description  of 
''orn  which  forms  the  ordinary  produce  of  the  farm,  and  the  i^ 
nainder  to  be  a  fixed  money  payment." — (p.  IS.) 
Pn^  the  greatest  difficulty  to  be  encountered  in  settling  aaj 
rpnt.  of  a  farm  is  the  fixing  the  proportion  of  the  giosi 
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produce  which  the  landlord  is  entitled  to  receive  for  bts  share* 
The  rule  of  our  fathers  used  to  be,  ^^  Divide  the  gross  produce 
into  three  equal  parts,  and  give  one  to  the  landlord,  retain 
another  for  the  expenses  of  management,  and  give  the  third  to 
the  farmer  for  his  household  expenses  and  profit  of  stock.^ 
Were  this  rule  universally  applicable  and  strictly  enforced,  the 
farmer  would  have  do  cause  for  complaint  As  it  is,  it  is  not 
practised,  whether  it  be  applicable  or  not,  and  all  the  deviations 
from  it  tend  to  the  injury  of  the  farmer*  On  land  of  supe- 
rior quality  the  landlord  receives  more  than  the  third,  and  on 
inferior  soils  the  expenses  of  management  greatly  exceed  a  thirds 
Thus,  to  place  the  farmer,  again,  in  easy  circumstances,  both 
the  expenses  of  management  and  amount  of  rent  should  be  re- 
duced. We  have  ^ven  our  reasons  for  thinking  that  rent  will 
never  fall  so  low  as  the  prices  of  produce,  and  the  only  mode 
practicable,  in  our  opinion,  of  reducing  the  expenses  of  cultiva- 
tion, is  the  substitution  of  inanimate  for  animate  labour,— a 
mode  of  relief  which  we  have  frequently  and  assiduously  pressed 
on  agriculturists  to  adopt.  We  know  they  entertain  no  appreheil* 
sion  as  to  its  practicability,  and  whenever  the  discovery  is  pre* 
sented  to  them  in  a  tangible  form  they  will  instantly  adopt  it. 

In  a  statement  given  by  Mr  Lefevre  (p.  11),  it  appears,  that 
for  years  past  the  expenses  of  farming,  including  rents,  have 
been  much  less  in  Scotland  than  in  England  on  land  of  equal 
quality.  Thus  land  that  yielded  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre  in  England,  at  a  rent  of  55s.,  cost  in  expenses  L.4,  15s. ;  in 
expenses  and  rent  L.6,  10s.  per  acre ;  whereas  the  same  quality 
of  land  estimated  by  the  same  produce,  and  at  the  rent  of  89*., 
only  cost  L.^,  16s.  in  all  L.4,  5s.  per  acre  ;  the  difference  being 
L.2, 5s.  per  acre.  Viewing  this  statement  arithmeUcally,  L.2, 6s. 
constitutes  a  vast  difference  in  the  expense  of  cultivating  one 
acre,  for  it  absorbs  either  of  the  rents,  and  something  more,  or 
taking  the  difference  between  the  above  expenses,  the  amount  of 
the  Scottish  rent  of  39s.  is  entirely  saved.  But  too  much  should 
not  be  drawn  from  this  statement  against  the  English  farmer,  in 
the  absence  of  many  required  particulars,  such  as  the  assumed 
method  of  calculating  the  expenses.  If  the  expenses  are  not  calcu- 
lated on  similar  data,  there  can  be  no  analogy  in  tlie  results,  and 
even  if  they  had  so  been  calculated,  the  comparative  industry  in 
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the  application  of  labour  should  not  be  overlooked.  Calculating 
corn  consumed  by  men  and  horses,  and  in  seed,  at  the  market 
prices  of  the  time,  and  the  price  of  labour  as  if  p^dd  by  the  day 
or  the  job,  can  give  none  but  fallacious  results.  A  farmer  has 
no  right  to  estimate  the  cost  of  these  items  of  expense  at  more 
than  they  really  cost  him.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  preci- 
sion with  which  fractional  and  proportional  items  of  expense  arc 
given  of  farming,  when,  in  truth,  no  farmer  can  give  any  infor- 
mation on  the  complicated  subject. 

Mr  Lefevre  alludes  to  the  existence  of  a  strong  prejudice  in 
the  farmers  of  England  against  long  leases.  On  large  estates 
belonging  to  families  of  high  and  old  established  character,  it 
matters,  we  believe,  very  little  to  the  farmer  whether  he  has  a 
lease  or  not.  The  land  is  valued  to  the  changed  circumstances 
of  the  times  by  bailiffs,  on  the  golden  rule  of  **  live  and  let 
Hve  ;^  and  the  tenants  have  themselves  to  accuse  of  dishonesty, 
intemperance,  or  neglect,  when  they  are  constrained  to  leave  such 
properties.  The  tenants  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in 
Northumberland,  have  no  leases,  and  yet  where  can  a  more  in- 
dustrious and  thriving  body  of  tenantry  be  found  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tenants  of  Lord  Panmure,  in  Forfarshire,  have 
leases,  and  where  can  be  found  a  body  of  tenantry  in  easier 
circumstances  ?  In  fact  it  is  not  the  written,  it  is  the  heart- 
felt understanding  between  landlord  and  tenant  that  constitutes 
the  true  lease,  and  establishes  that  confidence  which  promotes 
improvements.  One  advantage  the  last-named  indulgent  Lord 
has  over  the  munificent  Duke  in  granting  leases ;  his  Lordship 
is  thereby  enabled  to  inscribe  and  sign  on  the  leases,  and  which 
he  invariably  does  with  his  own  hand,  that  glorious  precept  of 
agricultural  prosperity,  "  Live  and  Ut  live.'"  But  in  general 
leases  are  absolutely  necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  mutual 
confidence  between  landlord  and  tenant ;  and  are  espedally  *•  well 
ucscrving  of  encouragement  in  those  parts  of  England  where  the 
and  is  impoverished  by  previous  bad  management,^  as  is  truly 
remarked  by  Mr  Lefevre.  The  duration  of  leases,  however,  is 
'  subject  which  admits  of  discussion.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
^at  a  term  of  years  forming  a  multiple  of  a  given  number  of 
ears,  and  the  component  years  of  the  rotation  of  cropping^  suit- 
»bl<»  fro  fh^  i^«ture  of  the  soil  of  the  particular  farm  for  which 
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the  lease  is  intended,  would  be  better  than  an  undefined  term  of 
nineteen  or  twenty-one  years.  By  such  an  arrangement  a  far- 
mer would  be  enabled  to  complete,  during  his  lease,  the  same 
series  of  rotations  on  every  field  of  his  farm. 

Every  one  will  cordially  second  Mr  Lefevre^s  recommendation 
of  draining  to  the  farmers  of  England.  It  forms  the  fundamen- 
tal basis  upon  which  every  improvement  in  land  should  be 
reared.  It  is  the  ameliorator  of  *^  stifi^  retentive  subsoils,^  and 
the  fertiliser  of  *^  thin  shallow  soils."  It  is  "  calculated  to  ren- 
der the  most  unproductive  soil  fertile  and  profitable."'  These 
attributes  are  common  to  every  kind  of  draining ;  buiBuperemi- 
nently  so  to  thorough  draining,  the  use  of  which,  wercqihceive, 
to  be  the  most  important  means  of  increasing  the  fecundilyi  of 
soils  that  has  ever  been  introduced  into  the  husbandry  of  this  . 
country.  The  mass  constituting  the  soil  and  subsoil,  concreted 
and  indurated  by  stagnant  water,  is  thereby  rendered  absorptive 
and  friable.  All  these  effects  may  be  produced  by  thorough 
draining  on  every  kind  of  soil  which  requires  draining  at  all, 
but  which  Mr  Lefevre  too  ardently  ascribes  to  the  operation 
of  Mr  Smithes  subsoil  plougfi.  That  plough  is  an  excellent  and 
efficient  implement  as  a  follower  of  draining  in  certain  situations, 
but  the  four-horse  plough,  after  draining^  will  also  break  up 
the  most  obdurately  incrusted  subsoil  to  the  depth  of  fourteen 
or  sixteen  inches ;  but  subsoils  containing  large  imbedded  boul- 
ders cannot  be  effectually  plovgliedy  and,  for  our  parts,  we  never 
yet  saw  a  subsoil  which  had  been  drained  and  throvrn  up  that 
could  not  be  speedily  ameliorated  by  cultivation.  Ploughing 
becomes  an  easy  operation,  and  the  most  inveterate  soil  or  sub- 
soil is  rendered  innocuous  by  thorough  draining. 

The  remedial  measures  recommended  by  the  witnesses  were 
the  introduction  of  poor  laws  into  Ireland,  the  allowing  farmers 
permission  to  malt  their  own  barley  for  consumption  on  their 
farms  free  of  duty,  and  a  repeal  of  the  malt-tax. 

Into  the  subject  of  poor  laws  for  Ireland  Mr  Lefevre  does  not 
enter,  as  it  formed  a  distinct  branch  of  inquiry  by  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  of  Ireland.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  at  present 
say  much  on  the  subject.  The  introduction  of  poor  laws  into 
Ireland  will  always  be  attended  with  many  difficulties.  It  will 
be  proper  or  improper,  in  our  opinion,  according  as  the  plan  of 
supporting  the  poor  in  England  or  in  Scotland  is  adopted.     If 
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the  principle  of  supporting  able-bodied  labourers  when  out  of 
employment  be  recognised  as  in  England,  the  paupers  will  con- 
sume much  of  the  landed  property  in  Ireland.     The  moment 
it  becomes  understood  that  people  who  cannot  find  work  are  fit 
objects  for  the  ix)or-roll,  thousands  will  apply,  many  of  whom 
no  doubt  will  be  very  fit  objects  of  charity,  but  many  more, 
though  poor  enough,  will  certainly  not  be  fit  objects  of  charity. 
A  vast  deal  of  the  misery  discovered  by  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners in  Ireland,  and  depicted  in  their  report,  may  be  account- 
ed for  by  well  known  circumstances.     Many  labourers  in  the 
south  i(nd\^est  of  Ireland  are  out  of  employment,  not  because 
there  i!j -rfeally  no  employment  to  he  found,  for,  as  Mr  Lefevie 
states,  evidence  was  adduced  to  the  Committee  that  the  condQp 
tion  of  the  tenantry  is  not  retrograding,  that  that  of  the  larger 
farmers  is  decidedly  ameliorated,  and  that  many  improvements 
are  in  progress  by  landlords  in  draining  land  and  reclaming  bogs, 
and  crossing  cattle  with  the  best  English  breeds,  all  sources  of 
permanent  employment ;  but  because  they  cannot  be  depoided 
on  as  steady  workers.     They  arc  either  proprietors,  that  is,  pro- 
prietors of  i)erpetuities,  or  are  the  relations  of  such  proprietors, 
whos6  possessions  they  expect  to  divide  among  them.    They 
have  to  work  their  own  land,  and  probably  cannot,  br,  at  all 
events,  will  not  remain  from  year  to  year  in  their  employer's  ser- 
vice.    Hence  thev  can  attend  neither  to  their  own  nor  their  em- 
ploycr^s  interest.     Are  proprietors  to  blame  in  such  circumstan- 
ces, because  they  will  not  employ  them  when  and  as  they  please, 
and  will  not  humour  them  in  their  ^*  provoking  indolence?^ 
The  wretched  management  of  their  own  lands  shews  how  re- 
gardless these  labourers  are  of  the  means  of  their  own  sub»stence. 
They  scarcely  cultivate  any  thing  but  potatoes,  which  form  their 
sole  food,  and  even  their  necessary  cultivation  is  neglected  at 
^he  proper  season.     Hence  potatoes  arc  planted  at  all  seasons 
Lill  late  in  autumn,  and  those  upon  which  they  submst  are 
nly  dug  out  of  the  ground  when  wanted,  although  it  should  be 
venter,  ])erhaps  in  the  midst  of  frost  and  snow  !     Can  any  fate 
voo  than  famine  and  disease  attend  such  conduct  ?  Amidst  such 
•^providence,  to  introduce  English  poor  laws  would  only  be  to 
'»^Hte  all  these  improvident  but  sufficiently  able-bodied  ciwi- 
••  -    o  Rock  to  the  poor-roll,  whilst  they  keep  possession  of 
b   ..   ,nntU  TKu  la  np' 'lorn  of  a  dilemma. 
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But  if  the  principle  of  the  poor-lawe  in  Scotland  were  to  re« 
gulate  those  of  Ireland,  the  indigent,  the  sick,  the  impotent^ 
the  aged,  would  only  be  supported.  Were  they  alone  sup- 
ported, the  cause  of  the  complwit  that  undue  advantage  is 
^ven  to  the  Irisli  farmer^  who  is  thereby  entitled  to  undersell 
the  English  farmer  in  his  own  market,  and  that  it  is  the  miser* 
able  condition  of  the  Irish  labourers  which  induces  them  to  come 
to  this  country  in  hordes  in  search  of  employment,  would  not  be 
removed.  This  is  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma,  and  how  both  or 
either  of  them  are  to  be  surmounted,  ^^  ^twould  puzzle  a  conjuror.^ 
It  is  obvious  that  the  difference  of  wages  in  Britain  and  Ireland, 
is  the  chief  inducement  to  Irish  labourers  to  emigrate  to  this 
country;  and  unless  the  allowance  to  able-bodied  labourers 
would  be  nearly  as  much  as  the  ordinary  wages  in  Britain,  no 
system  of  poor-laws  in  Ireland  can  prevent  that  immigration  of 
which  the  agriculturists  here  so  much  complain ;  but  the  wages 
of  the  two  countries  cannot  assimilate,  until  the  condition  of  the 
people  assimilate.  As  to  the  work-house,  that  rod  in  pickle  re* 
served  for  the  back  of  the  Englishman  who  dares  to  supplicate 
for  parochial  charity,  it  will  possess  no  terrors  to  the  Irishman, 
who  is  habitually  accustomed  to  nestle  with  his  family  in  a  mud 
cabin,  on  musty  straw  in  a  bundle  of  rags ;  nor  will  a  stinted  diet 
curdle  in  the  stomach  of  him  who  is  accustomed  to  subsist  twice 
a-day  on  bad  potatoes  and  butter-milk.  We  believe  it  to  be  truth, 
that  the  really  poor  in  Ireland  are  as  amply  supplied  with  pecu« 
niary  support,  and  household  comforts,  as  they  can  possibly  de« 
rive  from  any  system  of  poor-laws ;  and  they,  moreover,  possess 
the  inestimable  benefit  of  receiving  those  supplies  in  their  own 
dwellings,  from  the  truly  charitable.  We  fear  that  if  a  system  of 
poor-laws  is  introduced  into  Ireland,  it  will  be  the  cruel  work- 
house system  of  England,  and  not  the  domestic  and  humane 
system  of  Scotland.  Still,  in  order  to  assimilate  the  condition 
of  Irish  to  that  of  English  labourers,  poor-laws  must  be  esta- 
blished in  Ireland.  It  is  the  opinion  of  most  men  in  Ireland, 
that  a  poor-law,  founded  on  the  principle  o/poor  colonies,  such 
as  those  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  would  be  more  applicable  to 
the  condition  of  Ireland  than  either  the  poor-laws  of  England  or 
Scotland. 

With  respect  to  the  malt-tax,  it  appears  to  be  a  favourite  ar* 
gument  with  the  friends  of  agriculture,  that  its  repeal  would 
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create  an  increased  demand  for  barley.  Mr  Lefevre  (p.  1?) 
not  only  makes  a  negative  admission  to  this  effect,  that  '^  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admit  that  any  reduction  of  the  malt-duty, 
would  cause  an  increased  demand  for  barley,^  &c. :  but  in 
another  place  (p.  21),  he  conceives,  that  were  the  duty  re- 
duced without  a  countervailing  measure,  the  price  of  barley 
would  rise  greatly  above  its  present  price.  "  If  it  were  attempt- 
ed,*" says  he,  ^^  to  reduce  the  malt-duty  one-half,  without  any 
alteration  in  the  existing  corn-laws,  the  effect  would  be  to  create 
Sfich  a  demand  for  barley  as  uvuld  raise  its  price  (until  fresh 
lands  could  be  brought  into  barley  cultivation)  to  an  average 
at  whichjbreign  barley  migJit  be  admitted  at  a  mere  uamifud 
duty.'*  As  Mr  Lefevre  thus  conceives  that  ^^  the  reduction  of 
the  malt-duty  is  so  interwoven  with  the  question  of  the  oom- 
laws^  (p.  17),  that  the  one  question  cannot  be  discussed  with^ 
out  considering  the  other,  it  is  necessary  to  investigate  how  the 
reduction  of  the  malt-duty  would  really  operate  to  raise  the 
price  of  barley,  or  whether  it  would  raise  it  at  all. 

Barley  is  made  into  flour,  pot  and  pearl  barley,  food  for  Mve 
stock,  and  malt.     Barley-flour,  and  pot  and  pearl  barley,  are 
solely  confined  to  culinary  purposes ;  and  it  is  only  the  light 
barley  or  winnowings,  or  what  barley  may  be  stained  by  the  raifl} 
that  is  given  to  animals.    By  much  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
barley  crop  is  distilled  into  spirits,  and  made  into  malt.     As  the 
duty  only  affects  the  nialt,  it  is  only  that  portion  of  the  crop 
which  interests  our  investigation.     The  quantity  of  malt  made 
in  the  year  ending  5th  January  1835,  was  5,361,506  quarters, 
which,  allowing  for  a  small  increase  of  bulk  in  the  process  of 
malting,  would  require  5,000,000  quarters  of  barley.     This 
quantity  of  barley,  according  to  Mr  Lefevre's  data,  as  stat- 
ed at  p.  SO,  would  require  1,600,000  acres  to  grow  upon,  an 
extent  exceeding,  by  70,000  acres,  the  whole  land  computed  to 
^s}c  in  barley  culture  in  Great  Britain.    It  has  been  computed  by 
Mr  John  Sinclair  and  others,  that  barley  annually  occupies  ia 
Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  Ireland,  1,530,193  acres,  and  taking 
^^  average  produce  at  36  bushels,  which  we  conceive  to  be  very 
^"'•r  the  mark,  the  quantity  of  barley  available  for  other  pur- 
joics  than  malt  is  1,885,868  quarters,  but  as  the  barley  culture 
^1.3  increased  since  Sir  John  Sinclair's  computation,  we  may  state 
1-   iiiont?*i  'lo'v  pt  5,000,000  quarters,  a  quantity  not  exagge- 
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rated  when  we  conuder  the  quantity  of  barley  which  is  distilled 
into  spirits,  and  even  made  into  ale  and  beer,  and  manufactured 
for  domestic  purposes.  Were  the  malt-duty  entirely  repealed^ 
there  would  be  no  economy  in  making  spirits  and  beer  from 
barley  instead  of  malt.  The  immediate  consequence  of  the  re- 
peal would  be  an  increased  demand  for  malt,  to  meet  which,  all 
the  raw  barley  used  at  present  in  making  spirits  would  be  con- 
verted into  malt ;  but  no  more  barley  of  course  would  be  re- 
quired than  at  present,  unless  the  business  of  the  distiller  and 
brewer  increased.  The  conversion  of  the  entire  barley  into 
malt,  would,  however,  only  be  a  consequence  of  the  entire  re- 
peal of  the  malt-duty,  for  were  the  duty  reduced  only  one-half, 
raw-griun  distillers  would  still  distil  from  barley  more  economi- 
cally than  from  malt.  Since,  therefore,  the  entire  repeal  could 
not  increase  the  demand  for  barley,  much  less  could  the  reduc- 
tion of  one-half  of  the  malt-duty,  unless  there  were  an  increase 
in  the  business  of  the  brewer  and  distiller :  and  the  increase  in 
the  business  of  the  brewer  and  distiller  could  only  arise  from 
an  increased  consumption  of  cheaper  liquors.  It  is  question- 
able, however,  that  Government  would  permit  the  price  of  spirits 
at  least  to  be  lower  than  it  is  at  present,  when  it  is  acknow- 
ledged at  all  hands  that  it  is  already  lower  than  is  beneficial 
to  the  morals  of  the  people.  The  plea  of  Government  against 
the  repeal,  or  even  the  reduction  of  the  malt- tax,  being  their 
inability  to  sustain  the  revenue  without  it,  it  is  not  probable 
that  they  will  consent  to  lower  the  prices  of  spirits  and  beer, 
even  although  they  should  yield  the  reduction  of  the  malt- 
tax.  Until,  therefore,  we  are  assured  of  the  increased  consump- 
tion of  spirits  and  beer,  as  a  consequence  of  the  reduction  of 
the  malt-tax  one-half,  we  have  no  grounds  for  supposing  that 
an  increased  demand  for  barley  will  arise.  The  only  sure  de- 
mand for  barley,  were  the  malt-duty  repealed,  would  be  from 
farmers  themselves,  who  would  then  partly  feed  their  live-stock 
on  malt  when  the  price  of  barley  was  low,  or  when  the  price 
of  live-stock  was  high.  This  demand,  in  some  seasons,  might 
be  considerable,  but  the  demand  for  barley,  under  any  circum- 
stances, would  never  be  overwhelming,  as  Mr  Lefevre  wishes  to 
represent  it  would  be  with  a  reduction  of  one-half  of  the  malt- 
duty,  (p.  21.)  The  truth  is,  that  a  reduction  of  one-half  of  the 
malt-duty  would  as  much  prevent  farmers  from  using  malt  for 
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their  live-stock  as  the  present  duty ;  but  the  free  use  of  malt 
*^  would  alone  operate  most  beneficially  on  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture.'" ^*  It,^  namely  the  tree  use,  but  not  the  mere  reduction 
of  duty  to  one-half,  as  jVIr  Lefevre  imagines,  ^^  would  not  only 
encourage  draining,  and  the  improvement  of  clay-land,  from 
which  most  important  results  may  be  anticipated,  but  it  would 
check  the  over-cultivation  of  wheat,  lead  to  a  better  cultivatioa 
of  crops,  and  also  to  a  greater  reliance  on  the  profits  ^stode^^  by 
feeding.  We  agree,  however,  with  Mr  Lefevre,  that  it  would 
be  inexpedient  to  allow  the  privilege  of  malting  barley  free  to 
farmers,  so  long  as  a  malt-duty  existed.  Such  a  permissiao 
would  certainly  place  them  under  very  suspicious  circumstanoesL 

In  discussing  the  reduction  of  the  malt-tax,  Mr  Leferreaeerafl 
to  have  forgotten  his  usual  candour,  and  argues  as  if  he  had  a 
particular  purpose  to  serve.  Indeed,  many  of  his  argumenti 
appear  to  us  positively  disingenuous.  He  takes  it  for  granted, 
for  instance,  that  only  one-half  of  the  malt-tax  can  be  reduoed» 
when  the  farmers  petition  for  a  total  repeal,  for  no  other  appa- 
rent reason  than  because  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  Inquiry 
recommended  it  some  years  ago.  He  assumes  it  as  matter  of 
course,  that  a  reduction  of  one-half  in  the  malt-tax  must  cause  a 
gieat  increase  of  demand  for  barley ;  and,  relying  on  this  assump- 
tion as  undeniable,  he  maintains  that  the  price  of  barley  would 
thereby  be  so  greatly  and  suddenly  increased,  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  admit  foreign  barley  at  a  low  duty  ;  nay,  he  tbinki 
that  so  much  of  the  wheat  land  would  be  taken  up  with  the  ex- 
tended cultivation  of  barley,  that  foreign  wheat  must  alao  be  ad- 
mitted at  a  low  duty  ;  and  his  opinion  is,  that  the  questionB  of 
the  reduction  of  the  malt-duty  and  the  existing  corn-laws  are  to 
interwoven,  that  the  one  cannot  be  discussed  without  the  consi- 
deration of  the  other.     These  opinions  arc  all  pure  assumptions. 

He  assumes,  we  have  said,  that  only  one-half  of  the  malt-tar 
can  be  reduced,  and  that  the  reduction  will  cause  a  great  in- 
"^^ased  demand  for  barley.  We  have  shewn  that  the  total  repeal 
ji  the  malt-tax  would  create  a  demand  for  malt,  which  would 
r^  supplied  by  the  conversion  into  malt  of  the  barley  at  present 
\sed  in  a  raw  state.  The  oats  and  wheat  used  in  ^^ti^^atJw 
"'>uld  also  be  replaced  by  malt,  and  which  substitution  would 
<o  far  make  a  demand  for  barley ;  but  the  great  demand  for 
^Q  '«T   ir-Milf  Bi»*i«r  froM'  ♦he  farmers  themselves,  who  would  br 
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induced  to  feed  live-stock  with  malt  when  the  price  of  bariey 
was  low,  or  when  the  price  of  stock  was  high.  The  extent 
of  this  demand  is  impossible  to  predict.  There  are  no  other 
sources  from  which  a  demand  for  malt  or  barley  could  arise, 
unless  indeed,  from  an  increased  consumption  of  beer  and  spi- 
rits; but,  as  we  have  stated,  it  is  not  probable  at  least  that 
Government  will  permit  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  spirits.  But 
none  of  these  results  would  be  obtained  to  a  sensible  degree  by 
a  reduction  of  the  malt-tax  to  one-half.  The  advantage  of  that 
reduction  would  chiefly  be  enjoyed  by  the  brewer  and  the  dis- 
tiller and  not  the  consumer,  as  was  the  case  in  the  reduction  of 
the  beer-duty,  leather-tax,  &c.  The  farmers  would  certainly 
not  venture  to  feed  their  stock  on  malt,  and  distillation  from  oats 
and  wheat  would  be  carried  on  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  with  malt 
at  a  reduced  duty  of  one-half. 

Mr  Lefevre  also  assumes,  that  a  reduction  of  one-half  of  the 
malt^tax  would  cause  such  a  great  and  sudden  demand  for  bar- 
ley, that,  until  a  sufficiency  could  be  raised  in  this  country, 
foreign  barley  should  be  admitted  at  a  low  duty.  We  have 
shewn  that  the  repeal  of  the  whole  malt-tax  would  alone  cause  a 
demand  for  barley,  and  that  demand  would  be  confined  to  far- 
mers, and  distillers  from  oats  and  wheat,  unless  the  consumption 
of  beer  and  spirits  were  increased  by  a  reduction  of  their  price. 
The  application  of  malt  to  the  feeding  of  live-stock  on  a  repeal  of 
the  malt-tax  could  not  be  greater  or  more  sudden  than  barley 
could  be  grown  for  the  purpose ;  for  the  demand  and  supply 
being  both  in  the  farmer^s  own  hands,  the  one  would  be  regu- 
lated to  the  other,  as  best  suited  the  working  of  the  farms.  But 
although  a  great  increased  demand  for  barley  should  arise  from 
brewers  and  distillers,  it  could  not  be  available  to  them  until  the 
extension  of  their  premises,  which  would  require  time  as  well 
as  the  raising  of  barley.  In  either  case,  the  demand  could  not 
be  sudden ;  and  in  both  cases  it  would  be  consequent  on  the 
repeal,  and  not  on  the  reduction  of  one-half  of  the  malt-tax. 
Besides,  the  repeal  would  be  fixed  at  a  prospective  period,  so  as 
to  avoid  a  sudden  impulse,  to  enable  farmers,  as  well  as  brewers 
and  distillers,  to  conform  their  operations  to  the  anticipated  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr  Lefevre  assumes,  that  the  increased  demand  for  barley 
consequent  on  a  reduction  of  one^half  of  the  malt-duty,  would 
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encroach  so  much  on  the  land  appropriated  to  wheat,  that  the 
duty  on  the  import  of  foreign  wheat  would  require  to  be  reduced. 
We  have  shewn  that  a  total  repeal  of  the  malt-tax  would  alone 
cause  an  increased  extension  of  the  growth  of  barley,  by  the 
feeding  of  live-stock,  and  the  cessation  of  distillation  from  oats 
and  wheat.  But  assuming,  with  Mr  Lefevre,  that  a  reduction 
of  one-half  in  the  malt-duty  would  extend  the  growth  of  barley, 
it  does  not  follow  that  its  extension  would  entirely  encroach  up* 
on  the  land  appropriated  to  wheat.  Barley  grows  excellently 
upon  lea;  and  it  is  as  probable  that  oats,  as  well  as  wheat, 
would  have  to  give  way  to  barley  in  arable  lowland  districts. 
But  wheat  will  always  be  grown  in  this  country  at  whatever 
price.  Fallow-wheat  will  be  nearly  abolished,  but  spring-wheat 
after  turnips  will  always  be  sown  in  open  weather  during  winter, 
upon  lands  and  situations  suitable  to  it,  whatever  be  its  price. 
Grood  wheat  will  keep,  and  will  always  be  in  request.  But  as- 
suming again,  with  Mr  Lefevre,  that  ^,500,000  additional  quar*- 
ters  of  barley  will  be  required  to  supply  the  demand  on  a  r^ 
duction  of  one-half  of  the  malt-duty,  and  that  this  additioDal 
quantity  will  compel  the  withdrawal  of  600,000  acres  from 
wheat  which,  at  20  bushels  per  acre,  would  make  a  defidency 
of  1,500,000  quarters  to  be  annually  provided  for,  this  quan- 
tity, Mr  Lefevre  assumes,  must  be  provided  from  abroad.  We 
do  not  perceive  the  necessity  for  a  foreign  import.  Computers 
estimate  that  one  quarter  of  wheat  is  annually  consumed  by 
every  person  in  Britain.  Taking  the  population  at  16,000,000, 
that  number  of  quarters  of  wheat  arc  annually  consumed.  The 
deficiency  estimated  by  Mr  Lefevre  is  1,500,000  quarters, 
which  is  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  annual  consumption.  Now 
SO  bushels  per  acre  being  what  Mr  Lefevre  assumes  as  the  ave- 
rage produce  of  wheat,  a  tenth  added  to  them,  viz.  S  bushds^ 
kvill  guarantee  the  supply  of  the  annual  deficiency  of  1,500,000 
.(darters.  But  how  arc  the  additional  2  bushels  per  acre  to  be 
aised  ?  Any  reduction  of  the  malt-duty,  according  to  Mr  Le- 
evre,  "  would  not  only  encourage  draining  and  the  improve- 
iiient  of  clay  land,yro7/i  zvhkfi  most  important  results  may  be  oii- 
'cipatcd,'^  (p.  17.)  Would  not  a  change  in  the  proportion  of 
'^'^  wheat  and  barley  crops  effect  an  amelioration  of  the  soil  and 
-;  jtem  of  cropping,  and  would  not  an  ameliorating  system  in- 
••■e?«sp  hotVi  ^b"  ^-rtility  of  the  soil,  and  the  acreable  produce  of 
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both  kinds  of  grain  ?  These  results  being  granted,  would  S 
bushels  per  acre  be  an  exorbitant  increase  of  produce  ?  Since 
the  war,  12  bushels  per  acre  have  been  the  increase  in  barley  in 
Scotland.     Why,  then,  import  foreign  wheat  ? 

Mr  Lefevre  assumes  that  the  questions  of  the  reduction  of 
the  malt-duty  and  the  existing  corn-laws  are  so  interwoven  that 
the  one  cannot  be  discussed  without  consideration  of  the  other. 
Cannot  a  malt-duty  be  imposed  without  the  enactment  of  corn- 
laws  ;  and  cannot  corn-Jaws  exist  without  a  malt-duty  ?  Who 
doubts  the  possibility  of  their  separate  existence  ? 

Mr  Lefevre  next  remarks  on  the  corn-laws,  without  inter- 
weaving them  with  the  malt-duty.  His  opinion  is,  that  they 
should  be  abrogated,  and  a  fixed  duty  imposed  on  imported 
com :  the  duties  should  be  10s.  per  quarter  for  wheat,  and  3s. 
or  4s.  for  barley.  Without  stopping  to  determine  whether  a 
better  system  of  corn-laws  than  the  present  could  be  devised,  we 
agree  with  Mr  Lefevre  in  his  objections  against  them :  ^*  The 
tendency  of  the  present  corn-laws,*^  says  he,  ^*  has  been  to  raise 
prices  unnaturally  during  years  of  import,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  expose  the  agriculturist  to  a  large  influx  of  wheat  (which  hap- 
pened in  1831)  immediately  before  the  harvest,  when  the  price 
is  usually  the  highest ;  but  this  supply  is  not  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree regulated  by  the  wants  of  the  public ;  it  is  probably  the 
accumulation  of  months,  which  the  merchant  has  been  induced 
to  withhold  until  it  can  be  introduced  at  a  mere  nominal  duty. 
In  the  event  of  a  favourable  harvest  succeeding  a  large  admis- 
sion of  foreign  corn,  the  farmer  has  to  struggle  against  a  depre- 
dation of  his  produce,  beyond  what  is  the  natural  result  of  an 
abundant  season ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  harvest  prove  unfa- 
vourable, the  natural  rise  in  the  price  which  would  compensate 
him  for  the  deficiency  of  his  crop,  is  checked  by  the  presence  of 
a  large  quantity  of  foreign  com  in  the  home  market.***  These 
objections  were  stated  by  petition  to  Parliament  before  the  pre- 
sent corn-laws  were  enacted  in  1828,  by  the  landed  interest  of 
Scotland.  At  that  time  we  ourselves  took  an  active  part  in 
forwarding  petitions  to  the  Legislature,  and  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  the  sentiments  of  Scottish  agriculturists  on 
corn-laws  in  general.  But  their  remonstrances  were  overruled ; 
and  it  is  too  much  for  the  advocates  of  free  trade,  of  that  kind 
of  free  trade  presently  pursued  by  this  country  of  redprocity  all 
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on  one  side,  presenting  to  smiling  Europe  a  striking  instance  of 
self-abasement  by  an  intelligent  nation^  for  the  sake  of  a  theory, 

to  taunt  the  agriculturists  with  upholding  the  imperfections  of 

laws,  against  which  they  earnestly  remonstrated.  We  are  therefore 
quite  prepared  to  deny  that  these  laws  were  a  deluuon,  as  Mr  Le- 
fevre  expresses  it  (p.  22),  on  agriculturists,  or  that  agriculturists 
ever|iniagined  it  in  the  power  of  any  corn-laws  to  secure  high  prices 
for  corn.  They  know  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad 
season,  between  1815  and  1816,  between  a  good  and  a  bad  crop 
too  well,  to  be  deluded  into  the  belief  that  corn-laws  can  afiect 
the  seasons ;  nor  are  they  such  novices  in  political  economy,  as  to 
misunderstand  that  suiierior  cultivation  and  abundant  crops'must 
lower  the  prices  of  com,  independently  of  any  legislative  enact- 
ment The  free  traders,  it  is  true,  attempted  to  delude  both  the 
people  and  the  agriculturists  into  the  belief,  that,  were  the  law 
under  discussion  at  the  time  passed,  the  price  of  com  would  not 
fall  below  the  maximum  rate,  80s.  They  certainly  succeeded  in 
deluding  the  working-classes  into  the  belief  that  bread  would  be 
beyond  their  power  to  purchase  it,  and  hence  the  unpopularity 
and  outcry  against  the  corn-laws ;  but  they  as  certainly  failed 
in  deluding  agriculturists  into  the  belief  that  the  prices  of  corn 
would  never  be  low.  Wc  remember,  in  the  discussion  of  the 
corn-laws  in  1815,  Alderman  Birch,  who  was  a  confectioner, 
and  should  have  known  better,  solemnly  stating  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  were  those  laws  passed,  the  quartern  loaf  would 
never  be  below  cightecn-pence  in  England  !  It  is  therefore  ui^ 
true  to  state,  that  agriculturists  ever  believed  that  cora-laws 
could  maintain  prices  beyond  what  the  supply  and  demand 
for  corn  can  justify.  Agriculturists  deserve  the  protection  of 
corn-laws  against  foreign  competition,  because  they  are  severely 
taxed,  in  comimrison  with  the  foreign  farmer.  This  protection, 
^o  doubt,  prevents  prices  falling  so  low  as  in  an  unlimited  com- 
<<?tition,  but  it  cannot  prevent  the  fall  of  prices  by  an  increase 
-*'  home  produce.  Believing  that  the  state  of  taxation  affords 
*\('  only  rational  ground  for  enacting  corn-laws,  whatever  may 
■M  iheir  details,  we  cannot  assent  to  the  assertion  made  by  Mr 
.afr-'v^  (p.  22),  that  "  the  avowed  object  of  the  Grovemment 
•"  ?'  'vOacU  that  law  (of  1828),  was  to  secure  a  steady  range 
,j  ,..u       '(frying  (in  wheat)  from  GOs.  to  Gis."    Their  "  avow- 
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ed  object,^^  as  we  well  remember,  was  to  ^^  secure^  an  ample  sup* 
ply  of  foreign  com  at  home  in  bond,  by  tempting  speculators 
with  a  long  range  of  fluctuating  averages,  which,  if  high,  would 
open  the  home  market  for  a  time  at  a  nominal  duty.  The  bait 
took,  and  Government  secured  their  **  avowed  object  C  but  the 
speculators  have  since  locked  up  their  capital  with  their  corn  in 
bond.  Nor  were  the  Grovernment  to  blame  for  the  attempt, 
notwithstanding  they  were  warned  that  the  success  of  their  plan 
would  injure  the  landed  interest ;  for  they  believed  at  the  time 
that  this  country  could  not  grow  sufficient  com  to  support  its 
inhabitants.     The  bill  could  net  secure  a  steady  range  of  prices. 

Mr  Lefevre  almost  ridicules  the  *^  attempt  to  ascertain  what 
is  a  remunerating  price  to  the  farmer,  because  in  1814,  96s.  and 
80s.  per  quarter  were  considered  the  lowest  average  prices  at 
which  wheat  could  be  grown ;  whereas,  now,  it  is  stated  by 
some  persons  that  40s.  are  sufficient  to  secure  a  profit,  and  sevei- 
ral  witnesses  concur  in  considering  50s.  to  56s.  to  be  quite  su& 
ficient,^  (p.  24.)  Farmers  find  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what 
is  nol  a  remunerating  price.  They  find  that  when  an  average 
produce  at  a  certain  price  cannot  pay  their  rent,  they  naturally 
conclude  that  the  price  is  not  remunerating.  But  is  it  marvel- 
lous that  different  prices  should  remunerate  under  different  cir- 
cumstances ?  In  1814,  the  prices  of  every  thing  were  high,  and 
the  value  of  gold  had  not  been  reduced  to  a  standard.  Since 
then,  low  prices  have  acted  as  a  strong  stimulus  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  land,  which  is  now  managed  in  a  more  fertilising  system, 
and  under  a  better  rotation  of  cropping,  and  of  course  yields 
a  much  larger  produce,  and  of  finer  quality  than  formerly ;  be- 
sides, rents  and  certain  expenses  have  been  since  reduced.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  increased  quantity  and  improved  quality  re- 
munerate the  farmer  for  the  reduced  price. 

As  we  have  no  intention  of  following  Mr  Lefevre  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  com  laws,  we  shall  not  inquire  into  the  prices  at 
which  com  can  be  imported,  or  into  the  prices  of  grain  at  the 
shipping  ports  abroad,  or  whether  the  striking  of  the  averages 
can  be  amended,  or  whether  a  fixed  or  fluctuating  duty  is  the 
more  likely  to  secure  steady  prices ;  it  is  unnecessary,  for  we  are 
not  concocUng  a  new  corn-law,  and  these  topics  would  lead  us,  as 
tli^  have  led  Mr  Lefevre^  into  a  labyrinth  of  speculation.  One 
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paragi*aph,  however,  we  shall  quote  in  connection  with  these 
subjects,  to  shew  that  Mr  Lefevre  cannot  relinquish  his  favour- 
ite idea,  suggested  to  him  by  the  Commissioners  of  Exdae 
Inquiry  (Sir  Henry  Pamell),  of  "  the  repeal  of  half  the  malt- 
duty  f ^  nor  forego  the  favourite  but  inconsequent  luaxim  of 
the  free-traders,  that  ^*  a  certain  demand  created  for  wheat  from 
the  Continent,^  ^^  would  afford  a  stimulus  to  the  manufactur- 
ing interests,^  a  maxim  which  he  may  see  daily  violated  by 
our  ships  passing  to  the  Baltic  in  ballast.     In  this  paragraph 
wc  beg  to  hint,  that  a  slight  inconsistency  seems  to  pervade  his 
statement,  that  were  Mr  Sanders^s  suggestion  adopted,  of  the 
duty  on  wheat  never  being  permitted  to  go  below  5s.  per  quarter, 
the  average  would  be  greatly  augmented  above  56s.  per  quarter ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  cannot  suppose  it  to  be  for  *^  the  in- 
terest of  the  farmer  that  the  price  of  corn  should  be  very  high.^ 
We  suspect  that  Mr  Lefevre  himself  would  be  amongst  the  first 
to  declare  the  price  of  wheat,  if  ^'  greatly  augmented^  above  56s. 
to  be  ^^  very  high/^     The  paragraph  is  evidently  the  oSspriag 
of  a  sanguine  mind,  unconscious  of  the  workings  of  self-interest 
in  the  various  classes  alluded  to,  and  who,  although  <*  indiaso- 
lubly  united,^  will  each  assuredly  promote  its  own  share  in  its 
own  way  for  the  consummation  of  the  happy  picture  delineated. 
Pity  that  so  easy  a  road  to  happiness  and  wealth  should  be  ne- 
glected by  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  walk  in  it.     "  Were 
the  suggestion  of  Mr  Sanders  adopted,"^  says  Mr  Lefevre,  *•  the 
probability  is,  that  an  average  varying  from  50s.  to  56b.  might 
be  sustained  %vithout  difficulty,  and  if  accompanied  by  the  re- 
peal of  half  the  malt-duty,  and  a  certain  demand  created  for 
wheat  from  the  Continent,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this 
average  would  l>c  greatly  augmented ;  at  the  same  time  it  would 
liTord  a  stimulus  to  the  manufacturing  interests,  insuring  in- 
''■'"ascd  prosperity  to  the  operative  classes,  and  a  greater  con- 
--■Tintion  of  all  other  articles  of  agricultural  produce.     But  let 
\  noi  l)e  supposed  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  farmer  that 
ho  nrS*...  of  com  should  be  high.     It  is  infinitely  more  import- 
»-  -  Lu  nim  that  it  should  be  steady,  with  as  little  fluctuation  as 
-'««^ble,  beyond  what  must  always  necessarily  follow  from  the 
*^-  ;ts  of  favourable  or  unfavourable  seasons,  and  that  the  1a- 
^•ilntion  shoiiM  be  abundantly  supplied  with  the  fitst 
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necessary  of  life,  insuring,  as  this  must  do,  a  lower  rate  of  wages 
and  a  better  rate  of  profit,  both  to  the  agriculturist  and  the  nia« 
nufacturer,  whose  interests  are  indissolubly  united.'*   (p.  25.) 

We  have  never  been  of  those  who  fear  that  with  a  low  pric6 
of  com,  any  considerable  extent  of  land  will  cease  to  be  culti* 
vated.     Not  only  will  ^^  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  British  far* 
mer  enable  him  to  overcome  this  difficulty,^  as  Mr  Lefevre  very 
justly  observes,  but.  the  land  thus  doomed  to  sterility  hj  the 
fears  of  people,  is  most  useful  and  profitable   to  the  farmer* 
This  inferior  land  is  most  devoted  to  the  growth  of  turnips,  and 
is  decidedly  the  cheapest  rented.     The  high  value  of  stock,  and 
the  facility  afforded  by  bone-dust,  will  always  insure  a  steady 
demand  for  good  crops  of  turnips,  and  as  barley  is  the  most  ap« 
propriate  crop  after  turnips,  such  land  yielding  a  greater  crop  of 
barley  after  turnips  than  any  other  sort  of  grain,  so  the  value 
of  turnips  and  barley  together,  combine  to  make. this  kind  of 
land  jrield  greater  profit  to  the  farmer,  in  conjunction  with  that 
of  finer  quality,  than  land  of  higher  rent.     It  will  therefore  not 
be  thrown  out  of  cultivation.     Nor  will  it  be  laid  down  to  per* 
manent  grass,  because  land  of  inferior  quality  never  grows  good 
permanent  pasture,  and  if  so  kept  reverts  to  its  pristine  condition. 
But  the  high  value  of  stock  will  always  maintain  a  large  breadth 
of  pasture  grass,  whilst  the  low  price  of  grain  will  cause  land  of 
superior  quality  to  be  devoted  to  grain  culture,  to  ensure  a 
largcr'acreable  produce.     The  efiect  of  all  this  will  be,  to  de« 
pend  chiefly  on  the  inferior  land  for  pasture,  and  in  order  to 
ensure  the  tequisite  quality  of  grass  for  the  stock,  its  course 
of  rotation  will  be  extended  in  the  term  of  grass,  whilst  it  will 
still  take  its  turn  in  arable  culture.     To  corroborate  wliat  we 
have  just  advanced,  we  have  observed  no  land  of  inferior  quality 
thrown  out  of  cultivation  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  observe  the  sti* 
mulus  of  low  prices  daily  urging  the  cultivation  of  more  waste 
Iknd.     We  need  only  refer  to  the  papers  on  the  improvement 
of  waste  land  which  have  lately  appeared  in  the  Highland  So- 
ciety's Transactions,  in  corroboration  of  the  correctness  of  these 
remarks. 

The  statistical  information  desired  by  Mr  Lefevre  <^  of  the 
quantity  of  land  in  each  parish  employed  in  grain  cultivatioPi 
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Stating  the  number  of  acres  sown  with  wheat,  barley,  and  oati, 
and  the  probable  produce  of  the  next  harvest,'*  would  be  of  ge- 
neral  interest,  and  of  great  importance  to  the  statesman  and  po- 
litical economist.  It  would  be  useful  to  persons  engaged  in  the 
com  trade,  in  regulating  their  speculations;  but  speculators 
could  only  regulate  the  supply  of  foreign  corn  to  the  demand 
in  the  home  market,  or  ^'  reduce  the  elements  of  fluctuation  in 
price,^  as  Mr  Lefevre  theoretically  expresses  it,  when  the  home 
growth  became  barely  suff  cient  for  the  home  consumption,  be- 
cause in  years  of  plenty  their  speculations  could  have  no  effect 
on  the  supply  in  the  home  market.  The  statistical  informadon 
would  be  of  little  use  to  the  farmer,  because  his  fields  would 
be  occupied  with  the  growing  crops  before  it  could  be  publisb- 
ed  ;  the  rotation  of  cropping  determining  the  acreable  extent  of 
each  farm  every  year. 

Several  petitions  were  referred  to  the  Committee  by  merchants 
and  others  interested  in  the  foreign  corn  trade  at  Liverpool  and 
Plymouth,  praying  for  a  renewal  of  the  grinding  act,  or  *^  that 
for  every  barrel  of  British  flour  exported,  the  merchant  should 
be  entitled  to  a  certiflcate,  authorizing  him  to  release,  at  any 
future  time,  as  much  foreign  grain  as  could  be  liberated  by  the 
amount  of  duty  payable  on  the  import  of  a  barrel  of  foreign 
flour  at  the  time  when  the  export  was  made,''  (p.  3S.)     By  the 
bare  relation  of  its  terms  this  is  shewn  to  be  a  complicated  pro- 
position.    If  it  is  desired  by  the  speculators  to  be  permitted 
to  grind  foreign  wheat  in  bond  into  flour,  or  make  it  into 
biscuit,  in  order  to  compete  with  foreigners  abroad  in  the  pro- 
visioning of  our  ships  and  colonies,  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
the  proposition,  under  the  condition,  that  the  flour  or  biscuit 
thus  made  shall  be  immediately  exported.     This  permission 
-vould  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  Americans  and  Ham* 
"'irghers,  whilst  it  would  prevent  the  risk  of  fraud  at  home  in 
Me  rebonding  of  the  flour  or  biscuit,  or  mixing  it  up  with 
oe  question  of  the  export  of  British  flour.     If  this  simple  {dan 
irv>e  nnf  suit  the  purposc  of  speculators,  agriculturists  may 
'    '^au.LJ,  there  is  more  in  this  very  complicated  proposition 
nQi  «« *neets  the  car."     We  have  access  to  know  that  machines 
'ately  been  erected  at  St  John's,  New  Brunswick,  for  bak- 
w>iiit  -with  "noh  '^elerit"  ^hgt  each  of  them  may  throw  off 
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^800  in  a  minute.  The  biscuits  are  intended  to  be  supplied  to 
the  Newfoundland  fishermen  ;  but  the  flour  must  be  mostly  ob» 
tained  from  the  United  States,  as  Canadian  flour  is  yet  too  scarce 
and  dear.  Newfoundland  might  thus  be  made  a  good  station 
for  speculators  from  which  to  compete  with  the  Americans  with 
flour  ground  in  Britain  of  Baltic  wheat ;  and  so  might  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America. 

The  currency  question  is  the  last  subject  which  occupies  the 
attention  of  Mr  Lefevre,  and  he  enters  into  it  very  generally. 
He  could  scarcely  choose  to  do  otherwise,  after  the  caveat  which 
the  Ministry,  who  formed  the  Committee,  entered  against  its  dis- 
cussion. His  observations,  in  these  words,  are  apparently  in- 
tended as  a  quieius  to  the  subject.  '^  The  question,""  he  says, 
^'  has  been  so  long  settled,  that  it  cannot  again  be  entertained 
without  serious  danger  to  every  interest  in  the  state ;  and  it  is 
impossible  for  one  moment  to  suppose  that  the  legislature  would 
sanction  an  alteration  which  would  endanger  all  the  existing  con- 
tracts in  the  country.'"  As  a  quesiixm^  it  will  not  be  set  at  rest 
until  it  receives  a  thorough  discussion  and  investigation.  The 
investigation  and  discussion  would  not  necessarily  alter  the  pre- 
sent standard  of  currency  \  but  they  would  satisfy  the  minds  of 
.reasonable  men.  But  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  excessive  irri- 
tation of  those  who  advocate  the  present  condition  of  our  mo- 
netary system,  whenever  the  subject  is  remarked  on.  They 
conceive  the  subject  too  serious  to  be  meddled  with  ;  to  agitate 
it  would  be  to  convulse  the  country,  to  break  ^^  existing  con- 
tracts,"" to  plunder  the  public  creditor,  and  to  sacrifice  the  na- 
tional faith.  Now,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  on 
the  extent  of  the  change  effected  on  the  condition  of  all  classes 
of  people,  either  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  by  the  alteration 
of  the  value  of  gold  in  1816  to  the  standard  of  1797,  it  cannot 
be  denie^l  that  the  change  was  great ;  but  the  change  was  also 
sudden,  for  the  moment  it  was  recommended  in  1816  its  effects 
.began  to  be  felt  by  anticipation,  although  the  matured  measure 
•did  not  come  into  operation  till  years  after,  in  1822.  Since  the 
change  in  the  value  of  gold  was  then}  great  and  sudden,  and 
since  a  change  in  it,  as  we  are  told,  must  always  be  attended 
with  danger^  how  is  it  that  die  sam^  irritable  people  who  now 
«ahudder .  at  the  proposed  diaeuseion  of  the  questioii,  thenjelt  no 
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dread  of  breaking  '*  existing  contracts,^*  of  plundering  the  pub- 
lic debtor,  of  staking  the  national  faith  for  a  larger  sum  than  it 
was  pledged  for;  how  is  it,  in  short,  they  denied  that  harm 
would  arise  from  change  then,  and  insist  that  harm  will  arise 
from  change  now  ?  And  yet,  from  182S  to  this,  after  many 
years  of  experience,  the  landed  interest  have  felt  all  the  burdens 
on  land  increased  ;  proprietors  have  felt  more  heavily  the  pecu- 
niary family  engagements  imposed  on  the  land  than  on  taking 
possession  of  their  estates ;  owners  of  entailed  estates  have  felt 
their  personal  pecuniary  engagements  more  difficult  of  liquida- 
tion, whilst  the  rents  of  all  have  been  lowered ;  and  tenants,  find- 
ing no  profits,  have  struggled  for  existence.  How  is  it  that  these 
difficulties  have  been  experienced  by  the  landed  interest,  under  a 
change  which  was  to  bestow  undoubted  benefit  on  every  class  of 
the  community  ?  Mr  Lefevre  consoles  than  by  saying,  that "  these 
difficulties  are  rapidly  passing  away^ — (p.  85).  The  difficulties  of 
commercial  people,  whose  capital  floats  about  and  quickly  changes 
hands,  may  rapidly  pass  away,  but  tlie  engagements  of  the  landed 
interest  have  not  so  ephemeral  a  character.  Theirs  are  perma- 
nent burdens,  to  redeem  which  now-a-days  their  estates  must  be 
sold  to  the  more  favoured  money  capitalists,  whose  power  to  pur- 
chase land  has  been  increased  by  the  change  in  the  value  of  gold. 
But  to  estimate  the  increased  burdens  on  land  in  a  tangible  shape, 
we  have  only  to  convert  the  money  value  of  those  engagements 
into  quarters  of  wheat,  and  calculate  the  enlarged  extent  of  land 
which  the  wheat  occupies  at  the  present  time,  to  produce  the 
quantity  that  will  realize  at  present  prices  the  amount  of  those 
engagements.  The  extent  of  land  will  be  found  to  be  doubled, 
after  making  allowance  for  its  increased  fertility.  And  yet  we 
are  told  that  the  difficulties  of  the  landed  interest  are  ^^  rapidly 
massing  away.*"  Is  the  national  debt  also  ^^  rapidly  passing 
iway  ?"  We  cannot  believe  the  statement.  We  do  not  profess  to 
floin'^nstrate  the  difficult  problem  of  money  ;  but  we  perceive  no 
peculiar  sanctity  about  the  subject  which  should  prevent  ita  de- 
nonstration  more  than  any  other  proposition  in  government,  espe- 
Mqlly  after  experience  enables  us  to  understand  the  subject  more 
'  -^v-ouigrhly.  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  the  report 
*  *^-  ^Mllion  committee  of  1811,  upon  which  our  present 
'-— »Ha'    svst'^  >  ^minded,  contains  many  serious  enora,  and 
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there  is  no  doubt  that  much  light  has  been  thrown  by  experi- 
ence on  the  subject  of  money  since  the  discusnon  of  the  gdid 
standard  in  1816.  A  well  tempered  discussion,  therefore,  of 
the  subject  would  do  no  harm,  but  greatly  tend  to  settle  the 
minds  of  ordinary  people,  who  cannot  easily  discover  why  the 
gold  standard  of  1797  should  be  made  to  regulate  the  pecu- 
niary transactions  of  1836,  after  the  habits,  tastes,  wants,  and 
condition  of  all  classes  have  been  so  much  altered.  If  gold  is 
not  to  be  allowed  to  be  a  variable  commodity,  and  conform  it- 
self to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  like  every  other  com- 
modity, and  as  man  himself  conforms  to  them  in  his  moral, 
social,  and  physical  condition,  then  why  not  adopt  the  standard 
of  1697,  the  "  golden  age  of  Good  Queen  Bess,"  instead  of 
1797  ?  The  attempt  to  conduct  the  ordinary  transactions  of  a 
great  nation  in  gold  must  be  attended  with  great  expense.  Be- 
lieving it  to  be  so  we  have  always  doubted  that  England  could 
afford  to  conduct  in  gold  the  innumerable  daily  transactions  of 
its  populous  and  active  inhabitants  in  sums  under  L.  5.  If 
the  plan  were  really  economical  to  the  government  and  accom- 
modating to  the  community,  there  surely  would  not  be  so  many 
complaints  against  it.  But  the  fact  is,  the  precious  metals 
having  an  intrinsic  value  of  themselves  like  every  other  com- 
modity, as  well  as  being  a  sign  of  value  like  paper  money,  they 
will  be  made  the  object  of  barter  as  often  as  it  suits  the  interests 
of  speculators  in  coin.  The  circulation  may  thus  be  contracted  to 
an  inconvenient  degree  for  the  daily  wants  of  the  people,  and 
coin  become  scarce  in  the  country.  On  the  other  hand  paper 
having  no  intrinsic  value,  but  only  being  a  sign  of  value,  forms 
a  circulating  medium  which  cannot  be  bartered.  On  these  ac- 
counts we  prefer  in  Scotland,  paper,  with  its  liabilities,  to  gold, 
as  a  circulating  medium,^-one  pound  bank  notes  to  sovereigns. 
Besides  we  thus  have  individually  much  less  inconvenience  in 
managing  our  pocket-money  of  paper  and  silver,  than  the  Eng- 
lish with  their  gold  and  silver  and  paper. 

Having  followed  Mr  Lefevre  pretty  closely  through  all  the 
subjects  broached  in  his  letter  to  his  constituents,  we  shall  now 
be  able  to  ascertiun  what  remedial  measures  for  agriculture 
his  rejected  report  recommended  to  the  committee.  He  re- 
commended the  reduction  of  one-half  of  the  malt-duty- 
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abolition  of  the  present  corn  laws,  and  the  substitution  of  a  fixed 
for  a  fluctuating  duty — non-interference  with  the  currency— th^ 
introduction  of  poor  laws  into  Ireland — statistical  information— 
the  renewal  of  the  grinding  act— the  reduction  of  rents— and  no 
reliance  on  Parliament  for  relief,  but  on  industry  and  good  ma- 
nagement. 

The  reduction  of  only  one-half  of  the  malt-duty  would  bene- 
Hi  the  brewer  and  distiller  more  than  the  consumer,  and  the  far- 
mer less  than  either ; — there  is  no  necessity  for  an  alteration  in 
the  corn-laws,  because  at  present  the  farmer  enjoys  ample  pro- 
tection from  foreign  competition,  and  that  is  the  only  benefit 
which  any  corn  law  can  confer  on  the  farmer  ; — the  currency  is  a 
subject  of  dispute,  and  is  yet  unsettled ; — poor-^laws  in  Ireland 
would  prevent  neither  the  immigration  of  Irish  labourers,  nor 
the  import  of  Irish  agricultural  produce  into  this  country,  and 
therefore  could  not  directly  at  least  l^enefit  the  farmer;— tl»e 
statistical  information  would  be  of  no  material  use  to  him,— nor 
could  the  renewal  of  the  grinding  act  in  any  way  advantage  him ; 
— reduction  of  rents  would  benefit  him  under  every  circumstance 
whether  in  prosperity  or  adversity; — and  industry  and  good  ma- 
nagement, like  honesty,  is  the  farmer^s  best  policy  in  every  condi- 
tion of  life.  Had  farmers  taken  the  course  recommended  by  Mr 
Lefevre,  and  not  relied  on  Parliament  for  relief,  rather  than  have 
followed  the  advice  of  the  Marquis  of  Chandos  and  laid  their  pe- 
culiar grievances  before  Parliament  and  the  country,  we  suspect 
that  the  amendment  of  the  poor-laws,  the  commutation  of  tithes 
as  a  ground  charge,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  county  and  high- 
way rates  would  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Parliament  only 
through  the  petitions  of  a  future  generation.  Thus  we  see  that 
;he  measures  by  which  Parliament  undoubtedly  could  benefit 
the  farmer, — as  the  amendment  of  the  poor  laws, — the  com- 
•T»'itaiion  of  tithes, — and  the  adjustment  of  county  and  highway 
tiiies,  were  not  recommended  by  Mr  Lefevre,  because  they  had 
^?en  taken  up  by  Parliament  independently  of  him ;  and  partly 
nose  vTieasures  which  he  does  recommend,— as  the  reduction  of 
■X  i.ait-duty  one  half, — the  substitution  of  a  fixed  for  a  fluc- 
•  ^  ing  duty  in  the  corn-laws, — the  introduction  of  poor-laws 
-  -  Ireland, — statistical  information, — and  the  renewal  of  the 
^Liiclin^r  firt,  V  vilr'  ]io  of  little  "sc  to  the  farmer ;  and  others 
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are  beyond  the  power  of  Parliament  to  grant, — as  reduction  oS 
letits,  and  dependence  for  relief  on  industry  and  good  manage* 
ment.  Of  what  use,  then,  to  agriculture  would  have  been  Mr 
Lefevre^s  report  ?  It  was  deservedly  rejected. 

In  his  peroration  Mr  Lefevre^s  own  words  are:-— ^^  The  remedy 
is  within  the  farmer's  own  power;  industry  and  good  management 
on  his  part,  combined  with  a  generous  forbearance  on  the  part  of 
his  landlord,  will  produce  that  result  which  it  is  in  vain  to  seek 
(because  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  grant)  from  the  Government 
or  the  Liegislature"  (p.  39).  This  advice  the^armers  in  general 
should  take  in  regard  to  the  alterations  recommended  by  Mr 
Lefevre.  But  being  the  professed  friend  of  the  English  farmer, 
he  might  address  to  Mr  Lefevre,  and  similar  friends,  the  words 
which  Job  addressed  to  his  professed  friends  who  came  to  admini* 
ster  comfort  to  him,  and  say,  ^^  No  doubt  but  ye  are  the  people, 
and  wisdom  will  die  with  you.  But  I  have  understanding  as  well 
as  you  :  yea,  who  knoweth  not  such  things  as  these  ?  I  am  as 
one  mocked  of  his  neighbours.  Be  it  indeed  that  I  have  erred, 
mine  error  remaineth  with  myself.  If  indeed  ye  will  magnify 
yourselves  against  me,  and  plead  against  me  my  reproach.  Be- 
hold, I  cry  out  of  wrong,  but  I  am  not  heard  :  I  cry  aloud,  but 
there  is  no  judgment.  X  have  heard  many  such  things :  miser- 
able comforters  are  ve  all.'*' 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE   SHOW  OF   THE   HIGHLAND   AND  AGRICULTy- 

RAL  80CIETY  AT  PERTH. 

This  great  meeting  took  place  in  the  Depot  at  Perth  on  Fri^ 
day  7th  October.  The  preliminary  arrangements  were  con* 
ducted  by  a  local  committee,  assisted  by  the  Lord-Lieutenants, 
Vice-Lieutenants,  Sheriffs,  Conveners,  and  Committees  espe- 
cially named  by  each  of  the  counties  of  Perth,  Forfar,  Fife,  and 
Kinross,  and  the  particular  business  of  the  Show  was  further 
assisted  by  a  deputation  of  Directors  from  Edinburgh,  and  the 
Secretaries  of  the  local  Agricultural  Associations  connected  with 
these  counties. 

There  is  perhaps  no  place  so  well  adapted  for  the  great  shows 
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of  the  Highland  Society  as  the  Depot  at  Perth.  Indepen* 
dently  of  its  centrical  situation  to  extensive  breeding  districts^ 
it  is  peculiarly  suited,  by  its  various  compartments,  to  accom- 
modate in  comfort  and  safety  a  very  large  number  of  every  ape* 
cies  of  stock.  The  building  was  erected  by  Government  for  the 
confinement  of  French  prisoners,  of  whom  not  fewer  than  8000 
were  accommodated  in  it.  The  range  of  buildings  consist 
of  five  wards,  the  faces  of  which  look,  and  the  subdivisioii- 
walls  between  which  converge  towards  a  common  centre,  wluch 
is  occupied  by  a  hexagonal  battery  and  tower,  commanding  a 
fine  bird^s  eye  view  of  the  whole  buildings.  The  stalls  and 
pens  for  the  live-stock  were  ranged  along  the  faces  of  the  wards 
and  the  subdivision-walls.  One  ward  contained  the  extra 
oxen,  cows,  heifers,  and  the  sweepstakes,  which  were  not  en- 
tered for  competition ;  the  next  ward  contained  bulls  and 
heifers  ;  a  third  oxen  and  cows ;  a  fourth  sheep  ;  and  the  fifth 
horses.  The  pigs  were  arranged  along  the  outer  wall  of  the 
tower.  The  roots  and  seeds  in  the  verandas  of  the  large  guard- 
houses at  the  entrance-gate  ;  and  the  implements  along  the 
street  from  the  entrance  to  the  inner  gate.  A  large  gallery  for 
ladies  was  erected  in  front  of  the  battery  wall,  commanding  a 
complete  view  of  all  the  wards.  The  platform  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  prize  stock  was  placed  in  front  of  the  gallery,  and 
the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  and  judges  were  accommodated 
in  various  convenient  and  comfortable  apartments*  It  will  be 
seen,  even  from  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  depot,  that  superior 
accommodation  for  the  occasion  could  not  have  been  obtained. 

The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  forming  the  various  commit- 
tees were  entertained  on  Thursday  morning,  by  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost and  Magistrates  of  Perth,  at  an  elegant  dejeuni  i  la  Jour' 
cliette  in  the  Assembly  Rooms.     After  which  the  various  com- 
mittees held  a  general  meeting,  Lord  Kinnaird  in  the  chair, 
here  being  present  Lord  Stormont,  preses  of  the  deputation  of 
directors;  the  Marquises  of  Twceddale  and  Breadaibane;  Lord 
Douglas  Gordon  Halyburton,  M.  P.  for  Forfarshire ;  Mr  Oli- 
Dhant  of  Condie,  M.  P.  for  the  city  of  Perth  ;  Mr  Chalmers  of 
Vuldbar,  M.  P.,  and  the  other  meml)ers  of  the  committees, 
^he  v-iv^ous  committees  were  named  for  conducting  the  duties 
h*     ,iPP*ingr,  ti^^r\^  nq  placing  the  stock  in  the  show-yard^ 
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receiving  the  entry-money  at  the  gates,  attending  on  the  judges^ 
distributing  the  police,  and  arran^ng  for  the  public  dinner; 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  judges  for  deter* 
mining  the  premiums  for  the  different  classes  of  stock,  and  other 

subjects  of  competition  : — 

For  the  Short  Homa^  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  Mr  Charge,  Barton* 
Richmond,  Yorkshire ;  and  Mr  Heriot,  Ladykirk,  Berwickshire. — For  the 
West  Highland  Breed,  Mr  Stewart  of  Auchadashinaig,  Island  of  MuU,  Aru 
gyleshire,  and  Mr  M^Farlane,  Strachurmore,  Argjleshire,  and  Mr  Campbell 
of  Junu— For  the  Ayrshire  Breed,  Mr  Bartlemore  of  Seaside,  Ardrossan,  and 
Mr  Wilson  of  Deanside,  Renfrew — For  the  Polled  Breed,  Mr  Miller  of 
Ballumbie,  Mr  Proctor  of  Glammis,  and  Mr  Crawford  of  Balbogie. — For  the 
Fife  Breed,  Mr  Crawford,  Balbogie,  Mr  Forsyth,  Balbimie,  and  Mr  John 
Proctor,  Glammis. — For  the  best  of  any  breed,  the  same  Judges  as  for  the 
Short  Horns.— For  Horses,  Mr  Cossar,  Dunse,  and  Mr  Dick,  veterinary  sur- 
geon,  Edinburgh. — For  Black-faced  and  Cheviot  Sheep,  Mr  Graham  of  Lock* 
erbie,  Dumfiries-shire,  and  Mr  Sellar  of  Westfield,  Sutherlandshire. — ^For 
Lieicester  and  Crosses  with  the  Leicester,  the  same  Judges  as  for  the  Short 
Horns — For  Swine,  the  same  Judges  as  for  the  Short  Homs.-.For  £xtra 
Stock,  Mr  Hunt,  Thomington,  North  Durham,  Mr  McDonald,  Craigruie, 
Mr  Torrance  of  Kilsaintninian. — For  Implements,  Roots,  and  Seeds,  &C., 
Mr  Robison,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  Edinburgh ;  Professor  Low ;  Mr 
Hunter  of  Thurston,  East  Lothian ;  Mr  Parkes,  engineer,  Lancashire ;  Mr 
Oliphant  of  Condie ;  Lord  Douglas  Gordon  Halyburton  ;  and  Mr  Slight,  cu* 
lator  of  the  Highland  Society's  models._For  Sweepstakes,  Mr  Watson, 
Keillor,  and  Mr  Thomson,  North  Mains  of  Strathallan. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  day  of  the  Show,  a  large  committee  of  gentlemea 
were  in  attendance;  and  so  perfect  were  all  the  arrangements,  that  the 
whole  of  the  animals  were  in  the  situations  allotted  to  them,  and  the  Judges 
ready  to  enter  upon  their  duties  at  half-past  nine  o'clock.  The  stock  of  all 
kinds  brought  forward  in  competition  for  the  premiums  amounted  to  769> 
being  315  head  more  than  were  exhibited  at  the  previous  meeting  at  Pertfay 
and  of  a  quality  very  far  superior. 

L  Cattle. 

1.  Of  the  Shori-homed  Breed,  thirty-nine  animals  were  entered  for  competi- 
tion, namely,  twenty-two  bulls,  eleven  cows,  three  heifers,  and  three  steers, 
calved  after  January  1834.     The  increase  in  the  number  of  this  valuable 
breed,  is  the  subject  of  just  congratulation,  not  only  on  account  of  the  intrin- 
sic merit  of  this  class  of  stock,  so  much  suited  to  the  more  fertile  parts  of  the 
districts  immediately  connected  with  the  Show,  but  as  being  calculated  to  im. 
prove,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  less  improved  of  the  native  stock.    It  is 
not  here  our  purpose  to  recommend  rash  and  inconsiderate  crossing,  but  there 
are  assuredly  few  of  the  races  of  the  lower  parts  of  Scotland,  into  which  an  in- 
fusion of  the  blood  of  this  highly  cultivated  breed  will  not  be  productive  of 
important  benefit    Amongst  the  competitors  of  this  class  of  stock,  we  are 
pleased  to  record  the  names  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  Earl  of  Hopetoim 
Lord  Kinnaird,  Lord  Gray,  and  others,  all  anxious  to  contribute  their  endcft- 
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voun  to  the  improvement  of  thii  |)art  of  the  stock  of  the  countnr.  The  pi«^ 
miunis  awarded  were  as  follows : — For  the  class  of  bulls,  the  fint  pwi 
mium  was  awarded  to  Mr  George  lleid,  Ballancrieff,  Flast-JUithiaii ;  the  » 

cond  to  Mr  Samuel  Hichmond,  Chapelbank,  Perthshire For  the  daa  of 

cows,  the  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr  Thomas  Ritchie,  Bowhouae,  Cladr. 
mamianshire. — For  the  class  of  heifers,  the  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr  Bin 
clay  Allardice  of  Ury — For  the  class  of  steers,  calved  after  1st  Januarf  18S4, 
in  lots  of  two,  the  premium  was  awarded  to  ]\Ir  Charles  Hunter,  Aigittli, 
Perthshire.  In  this  class  of  vtock,  the  heifers  exhibited  by  the  Dukeof  BiK> 
cleuch  were  noticed  as  deserving  great  praise. 

2.  West  Highland  Breed, — It  was  to  be  anticipated  that  thia  moat  important 
uf  all  the  native  breeds  of  Scotland,  from  its  being  the  staple  produce  of  lo 
large  a  part  of  the  country,  would  attract  peculiar  attention.  The  numbv 
of  animals  entereil  for  competition  was  forty-two,  of  which  eight  were  buUS} 
fourteen  cows,  four  oxen,  calved  after  1st  January  1832,  two  oxen,  ealvad 
after  1st  January  1 833,  nine  heifers,  calved  after  1st  January  1839;  fiiur  ImL 
fere,  calved  after  1st  January  1835.  Amongst  the  competitors  are  noticed 
the  names  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  breeders  of  Highland  stock  9  and 
as  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  emulation  excited,  several  of  the  lots  traTsUed  a 
distance  of  250  miles  to  the  place  of  exhibition.  The  premiums  awarded  Ar 
the  West  Highland  stock  were  as  under : — The  first  premium  waa  awarded 
to  the  li^Iarquis  of  Dreadalbane ;  the  second  to  Mr  Donald  Stewart,  IauUb* 
tyre.  Island  of  Harris.  Tlie  bull  of  Mr  James  Stewart,  Edraleachdacfab  near 
Cullendar,  was  noticed  by  the  judges  in  terms  of  commendation,  and  tiie  h^ 
norary  premium  was  awarde<l  to  the  ^farquis  of  Vreadalbane  as  the  breedff 
of  the  best  bull  in  this  class.  The  premium  for  cows  in  this  dan  waa  awai^ 
ed  to  tlie  Mar(|uis  of  Dreadalbanc,  and  the  cow  exhibited  by  Mr  Jamai 
Stewart  was  also  noticed  as  possessing  merit.  For  the  fat  oxen  nf  thia  braed, 
calved  after  1st  January  in:)2,  the  premium  was  awanled  to  Mr  John 
Waucliope  of  Kdmonstone,  and  those  lielonging  to  Mr  Charka  Stewart  of 
Chesthill  were  commended  by  the  judges. — For  the  fiit  oxen  calved  after  lit 
January  I8:i3,  the  premium  was  awanled  to  Mr  Alexander  Stewart  of  Olan- 
lyon  House. — For  heifers  calved  after  the  1st  January  1833,  the  pranrimn 
^^  as  awarded  tu  the  IMarquis  of  Jireadalbane,  and  for  heifers  calved  after  lit 

January  1834,  the  premium  was  also  awarded  to  the  same  noble  Lord. For 

the  five  oxen  calved  after  1st  January  1834,  bred  by  the  exhibitor,  the  pre- 
minm  was  awarded  to  Mr  Cliarles  Stewart,  Chesthill. 

3.  Ayrshire  Breed. — The  number  j)roduced  of  this  head  being  twenty  io  all, 
was  much  greater  than  we  should  have  anticipated,  evincing^  however,  the 
^ligh  favour  in  which  its  qualities  for  the  dairy  are  held  over  Scotland* 
Amongst  thoL^  who  contributed  in  the  largest  numbers  in  this  bnncfa  of 
stock,  was  the  Earl  of  Mansfield.  The  premiums  were  awarded  as  follows  i^- 
The  premium  for  the  best  bull  was  awarded  to  Sir  John  Muir  Maekencle  of 
i)el\'inc,  as  also  the  hononiry  medal  for  being  the  breeder  of  the  best  bull  in 

his  class.     The  bulls  exhibited  by  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  and  Mr  Peter,  wete 

'ommended  by  the  judges  as  deserving  of  merit. — For  the  best  cow  the  pn- 

ium  was  awarded  to  the  Earl  of  ISf ansfield,  and  that  exhibited  by  Mr  I«w- 

^ncr  "^w,  Carmyle,  Lanarkshire,  was  commended  by  the  judgeaj-^Foi 
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Mftn  odved  after  Itt  jMituuy  1894,  ihe  premium  was  awarded  to  the  Earl 
«f  Manafield  i  and  other  two  lota  exhibited  by  hia  Lordship  were  commended 
b|f  the  judgea. 

4.  The  GdUewayy  Polled  Angugy  and  Polled  Aberdeetuhire  Breeds,  occupy  an 
iMportant  place  in  thia  exhibition,  tiiough  the  [numbers  brought  forward  on 
the  preaent  occaaion  was  comparaUveljr  smalL  The  reasons  which  induced 
the  Society  to  elaai  those  breeda  togetlierf  are  detailed  in  a  report  published 
Igrthe  Society,  explanatory  of  the  principles  according  to  which  they  proposed 
to  fome  their  offers  of  future  premiums.  The  principal  exhibitor  in  this  class 
was  Mr  Watson  of  Keillor,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  us  to  record  the  high  sanse 
entertained  by  all  breeders,  of  the  skill  and  judgment  with  which  this  gentle- 
man has  proceeded  in  his  course  of  improvement.  Whatever  difference  of 
op&iiion  may  exist  as  to  the  expediency  of  extending  the  Polled  Angus  as  a 
breed,  none  can  exist  as  to  the  merits  of  Mr  Watson  as  its  great  improver. 
In  his  hands  this  race  seems  to  have  arrived  at  all  the  perfection  of  form  of 
which  it  is  capable.  The  premiums  most  justly  awarded  were,  for  the  best 
hull,  calved  after  Ist  January  1830,  to  Mr  Watson,  besides  an  honorary  pre- 
mium for  being  the  breeder  of  the  best  bull  in  this  class.— For  the  best  and 
second  best  cows,  the  premiums  were  awarded  to  Mr  Watsou. — For  fat  oxen 
calved  afler  1st  January  1832,  the  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr  Watson, 

5.  Fife  Breed.'^The  number  of  animals  entered  of  the  Fife  Breed  was 
six  bulls,  six  cows,  two  fiit  oxen,  and  two  steers,  calved  afler  1st  January 
1834.  Much  discussion  has  arisen  regarding  a  resolution  of  the  Society  not 
to  give  premiums  for  the  direct  cultivation  of  the  Fife  breed,  but  to  give 
premiums  to  the  animal  so  named  solely  as  they  should  be  in  themselves  good. 
This  was  founded  on  two  positions  ;  Jirst,  that  although  admirable  animals  were 
constantly  produced  in  Fifeshire  by  the  care  and  skill  of  particular  breeders, 
yet  the  general  character  of  the  stock  of  the  county  is  not  such  as  to  render 
St  expedient  to  perpetuate  it  as  a  distinct  breed ;  and,' secondly,  that  the  county 
of  Fife  was  capable  of  producing  the  finest  class  of  stock,  and  therefore  did 
not  require  protection  for  its  peculiar  breed.  But  in  the  case  of  the  present 
exhibition,  a  concession  was  justly  made  to  the  wishes  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  county  of  Fife,  and  a  class  of  premiums  was  framed  for  this  particular 
breed.  The  result  thus  far  accords  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  Society's 
Report  that  excellent  animals  may  be  raised  by  the  breeders  of  this  stock,  as 
indeed  of  every  other  to  which  the  necessary  attention  is  given.  The  stock 
exhibited  on  the  present  occasion  does  the  highest  credit  to  the  gentlemen 
who  have  brought  it  forward,  and  the  premiums  were  awarded  as  follows  : — 
For  the  best  bull,  calved  after  1st  January  1830,  the  premium  was  awarded 
to  Colonel  IJndsay  of  Balcarres.  An  honorary  premiu  m  was  awarded  to  Mr 
Thomson  of  Orkie,  as  the  breeder  of  this  bulL  The  bulls  of  Mr  Thomson, 
Orkie  Mill,  and  Mr  David  Wallace,  were  commended  as  possessing  great 

merit. For  the  best  cow  of  the  same  breed  tlie  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr 

James  B.  Femie  of  Kilmux  ;  the  cows  belonging  to  the  £arl  of  Bothes,  Mr 
Hill  of  Lambo,  Mr  Hutchison,  Kirkcaldy,  and  Colonel  Lindsay  of  Bal- 
carres, were  commended  as  possessing  great  merit — For  oxen  calved  after 
the  1st  January  1832,  the  premium  was  awarded  to  Lord  Loughborough;  and 
for  thoae  calred  after  1st  January  183^,  the  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr 
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Fernie  of  Kilmux. — For  fiit  oxen  calved  after  Ist  Januarj  1833^  thepremiini 
was  awarded  to  Mr  David  Wallace  of  Balgrumo,  Fifeahire ;  and  for  itecn 
calved  after  Ist  January  1834,  bred  by  the  exhibitor,  the  premium  wuawnt 
ed  to  Colonel  Lindsay  of  Balcarres. 

fi.  Any  Breed. — Vox  the  fat  ox  of  any  breed,  pure  or  cross,  exoqit  the 
short-horn,  calved  after  1st  January  1832,  the  first  premium  was  awarded  to 
Mr  Andrew  Dalj^irns  of  Ingliston,  fur  a  cross  between  the  Angus  and  ihort- 
hom ;  and  the  second  premium  to  O.  Tyndal  Bruce,  Esq.  of  Falkland.  Tht 
judges  also  noticed,  in  terms  of  commendation,  another  ox  exhibited  in  tUi 
class  by  Mr  Bruce,  and  an  ox  exhibited  by  Mr  Femie  of  Kilmux. 

II.  Sheep. 

I.  The  Sheep  stock  brought  forward  was  very  nitmerous  and  importsnL 
The  first  in  order  was  that  of  the  Black-faced  heath-lnreed.     Amongst  thecaB> 
petitors  we  find  the  name  of  Mr  Robertson  of  Broomlee,  who  justly  occuplfli 
so  high  a  place  as  the  improver  of  this  race  of  sheep.     The  premiums  awtid- 
ed  in  the  black -faced  breed  were :  For  the  best  tups,  the  premium  wasawud^ 
ed  to  Mr  Alexander  Denholm  of  Beatlaws,  I^anarkshire.— ^For  the  best  pn 
of  five  ewes,  not  exceeding  5  years  and  7  months  old,  selected  from  a  regnlir 
breeding  stock  of  not  fewer  than  100,  and  the  ewes  having  reared  Umbs  to  UK 
July,  the  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr  Thomas  Robertson  of  Broomlee.— 
For  the  best  pen  of  five  gimmers  under  the  same  condition,  the  pzemiumwti 
awarded  to  Mr  Andrew  Weir,  West  Linbum,  Ayr8hire.^Fur  the  best  pel 
of  five  fat  wethers,  under  similar  conditions,  but  not  exceeding  4  years  sod 
7  months  old,  the  prcniiuni  was  awarded  to  j\Ir  James  Milne  of  WoodiuDi 
Forfarshire — For  the  best  pen  of  fat  wethers,  under  similar  conditioBS,  but 
not  exceeding  5  years  and  7  inonlhs  old,  the  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr 
Thomas  Robertson,  Broomlee. 

2.  Leicester  Breed. — It  is  with  real  pleasure  we  saw  the  numerous  list  of 
competitors  in  this  important  class  of  stock,  and  the  valuable  animals  bmught 
forward  by  breeders  of  distinction.  The  following  premiums  were  awarded : 
For  the  best  tu])s  not  exceeding  45  months  old,  the  premium  was  awarded  to 

Mr  Watson  of  Keillor For  the  best  pen  of  three  ewes  of  any  age,  the 

premium  was  awarded  to  Mr  Watson  of  Keillor For  the  best  pen  of  three 

wethers,  nut  exceeding  32  months  old,  the  premium  was  awarded  to  the  £srl 
of  Mansfield — For  the  best  pen  of  gimmers,  the  premium  was  awar«led  to 
Mr  Watson  of  Keillor. — For  the  best  pen  of  wether  lambs,  the  premium  wsi 

also  awarded  to  ISIr  Wutson  of  Keillor. For  the  best  pen  of  ewe  lambs,  the 

premium  was  awarded  by  Mr  Watson  of  Keillor. 

3.  Cheviot  Breed. — We  were  somewhat  surprised  at  the  small  comparatifS 
number  of  this  class  of  stock.  The  j)remiums  awarded  were  as  under:— For 
{he  best  tups,  the  premium  was  awarded  to  ^Ir  William  AitcUson  o^ 
jlenzcon,  Peeblesshire.-:- For  the  best  ewes,  the  premium  was  also  award 
:d  to  Mr  Aitchison. 

*.  Cross  Breeds. — For  wethers  of  any  cross,  the  premium  was  awarded  U 
Nir  John  Gardner,  of  North  Kinkell,  Perthshire. 

III.  Horses. 

although  the  exhibition  of  this  important  Class  of  Stock  was  muchlM 
.. .    \uo  *v»nTi  ""»  on«?nin«»te('  ^  ^n-   K'»  dlstrlct,  there  were  some  vetj  fli* 
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— Aw^U  amongst  the  staUions— several  mares  worthj  of  notice,  but  the  fillies 
were  of  veiy  inferior  description.  The  premium  for  the  best  Draught  Stal- 
Ikm  was  awarded  to  Mr  Alexander  Keith  of  Netherthu*d,  Aberdeenshire. 
The  judges  noticed  the  stallion  belongbg  to  Mr  Wilson,  Firthfield,  Fife- 
Mxe,  as  being  the  second  best.  For  the  best  breeding  Mare,  fur  Agricultural 
puxpoeea,  the  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr  Andrew  Bannerman  of  Tullllc- 
bardine,  Perthshire,  and  for  the  second  best  to  Mr  William  Madcean  of 
Lumloch,  Lanarkshire.  For  the  best  Fillj  for  Agricultural  purposes,  the 
premiums  was  awarded  to  Mr  Christopher  Veitch  of  Paiic,  Linlithgowshire. 

IV.  Swine. 

Amongst  the  class  of  Swine  a  considerable  number  was  produced ;  the  pre- 
miums were  awarded  as  follows : — ^For  the  best  boar,  the  premium  was  awarded 
to  Robert  Graham,  Esq.  of  Garvock.  For  the  best  sow,  the  premium  was 
awarded  to  Lord  Lvnedoch.  For  sows  belonging  to  cottars  who  do  not  pay 
L.  15  of  rent,  the  premium  was  awarded  for  the  best  to  Mr  William  Archer 
of  TuUiebardine  Cottage.  For  the  best  pigs  the  premium  was  awarded  to 
the  Earl  of  Mansfield. 

V.  ExTBA  Stock. 

A  great  variety  was  produced  under  this  head,  many  of  them  possessing 
much  merit.  A  fine  cow  of  the  North  Devon  breed,  belonging  to  Lord  Lyne- 
doch,  deserves  to  be  especially  noticed.     This  animal  may  be  considered  as 
nearly  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  pure  North  Devon  breed.    A  three-year* 
old  heifer,  a  cross  between  the  short-horn  and  Ayrshire,  the  property  cf  Mr 
IX  Ritchie,  was  remarked  by  the  Judges  to  be  very  fine,  as  were  two  three- 
year-old  Lewis  heifers,  the  property  of  the  Messrs  Stewart.   We  have  to  no« 
tice  also  a  fine  three-year-old  heifer,  the  property  of  Mr  Charles  Stewart, 
small  but  handsome ;  a  short-horn  quey  calf,  the  property  of  Mr  Thomas  G. 
Mackay ;  and  an  uncommonly  fine  Highland  ox,  the  property  of  the  same 
gentleman.    The  following  are  also  referred  to  by  the  Judges  in  their  re- 
port :— A  cow,  seven  years  old,  a  cross  between  the  short-horn  and  the  Ayr- 
shire, the  property  of  Mr  Alexander  Symons,  Errol ;  a  Guernsey  cow,  be- 
longing to  Mr  S  my  the  of  Methven ;  four  two->  ear-old  heifers,  belonging  to 
the  Earl  of  Mansfield  ;  a  short-horn  bull  calf,  the  property  of  Lord  Rollo ; 
tWo  curious  oxen,  supposed  to  be  of  the  old  Scotch  breed,  the  property  of  the 
Hon.  Fox  Maule ;  three  oxen  of  the  Highland  breed,  belonging  to  Mr  Charles 
Stewart ;  four  oxen,  crosses  between  a  short-horn  and  a  country  cow,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr  Dron ;  a  very  good  ox  of  the  Fife  breed,  belonging  to  Mr  Feniie 
of  Kilmux ;  a  bull  of  the  polled  Angus  breed,  the  property  of  Sir  Jamea 
Montogomery ;  and  lastly,  a  short-horn  bull,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch. — Among  the  Class  of  Extra      Sep,  we  have  to  notice  with  the 
highest  commendation,  two  splendid  rams  of  the  Southdown  breed,  exhibited 
by  Mr  EUman  of  Beddingham,  in  Sussex.    The  Messrs  EUman  are  known 
throughout  England  as  the  great  improvers  of  this  beau ti  fill  breed  ;  and  we 
feel  gratified  that  such  examples  of  it  have  been  introduced  directly  into 
Scotland  by  themselves.    Mr  Watson  of  Keillor  is  the  chief  supporter  of  the 
Southdowns  in  Scotland,  and  he  produced  some  very  fine  specimens  of  them« 
derived,  originally,  we  believe^  firom  the  stock  of  Mr  Ellman,  but  now  reared 
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and  acclimated  upon  his  own  farm.  The  Judges  remarked'  with  «pprohiliMI, 
three  wethers,  one  a  pure  T^icester,  and  two  crosses  betireen  the  CotswvU 
and  Leicester,  the  property  of  Loni  Lynedoch ;  a  tup  of  the 
breed,  the  property  of  Mr  Handlcy,  M.  P. ;  a  year-old  tup  of  the 
breed,  the  property  of  Mr  G.  Weir ;  and  lastly,  two  ewe  lambs  of  the  Uacfc- 
faced  breed,  the  property  of  Miss  Spence  Yeamen  of  Muiie.— Amongft  the 
£xtra  Stock  of  Horses  there  was  particularly  observed  by  the  JudgM^  a 
thorough  bred  stallion  belonging  to  I^rd  Einnaird,  fitted  far  excellent  km* 
ters  and  roadsters ;  and  a  fine  black  filly,  belonging  to  Mr  Baniwrmiii  rf 
TuUiebardine,  was  particularly  admired. — Mr  Dudgeon  of  Falkland  AVood 
exhibited  also  a  very  promiiiing  two-year-old  entire  Colt,  fitted  fbr  heavy 
draught,  of  the  Clydesdale  breed.  Mr  Wilson,  Firthfield,  exhibited  a  fint- 
rate  mare  of  the  Clydesdale  breed,  for  which  also  the  judges  recommended  a 
medal. 

VI.  Sweepstakes. 

Various  Sweepstakes  of  the  members  of  the  Perthshire  Fanning  AssociatioB 
afterwards  took  place,  which  excited  much  interest  amongst  the  competitoxa  s^ 
Isr,  For  the  beat  one-year  old  filly,  gained  by  Mr  William  Thomson,  Led- 
ketty.  2d,  For  the  best  two. year  old  filly,  gained  by  Mr  Bannerman, 
TuUiebardine.  3d,  For  a  three-year  old  filly,  gained  by  Mr  Geoige  lUtdiie 
at  Rhynd.  4  th,  For  the  best  Breeding  Mare  for  agricultural  purposes,  gained 
hy  Mr  William  Cunningham,  Goodly  bum.  5th,  For  the  best  tvo-jear-oU 
Colt,  gained  by  Mr  Hunter  of  Auchtcrarder.  6th,  For  the  best  Leicester 
Tup,  gained  by  Mr  Staines  at  I^ynedoch.  7th,  For  the  best  pair  of  cross- 
bred Stots,  gained  by  ^Ir  Hunter  of  Auchterarder.  8th,  For  the  beat  Cow- 
calf  of  the  pure  short-horned  breed,  gained  by  Mr  Alexander  Symou^ 
Enrol. 

VII.  Wool. 

The  premiums  advertised  fur  the  best  samples  of  wool  were  awarded  ai  the 
Wool  Fair  held  at  Perth  on  12th  July  last.  The  successful  conpetitOT 
were,  for  the  best  combing  wool,  to  Captain  Hunter  of  Auchteimrder.  tot 
Cheviot  or  short  wool,  to  ]Mr  John  Welsh,  Gleneffick,  Foz&nhirei  For 
Highland  wool,  to  Mr  John  Bennet,  Mcthveu  Street,  Perth. 

VIIL    BUTTEH  AND  ChEESE. 

Although  no  premiums  were  offered,  various  specimens  of  native  dieese 
were  produced,  and  particularly  by  Messrs  Dickie  from  Stewarton,  Mr 
Boreland  from  Hill  House,  Mr  James  Dunlop,  and  Mr  James  lindsaj  firadl 
^-enwick,  all  in  tlie  county  of  Ayr.    Lord  Lynedoch  also  sent  specimens  of 

neese  made  at  liyncdoch  in  the  manner  of  Ijeicester,  and  which  the  judges 

-;ported  to  be  of  excellent  quality. 

IX/  Implements  and  Machines. 

n  this  chiss  a  working  model  of  a  very  ingenious  machine  fiir  makfig 
^raining  tiles,  invented  by  the  Martjuis  of  Tweeddalo,  excited  much  altil^ 
'on.  This  machine  moulds  the  chiy  into  the  form  required,  with  ftdlitji  Mid 
^emed  to  the  judges  well  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose  intended*-  A 
^ono^^n   ^edal  '""as  '>"-*ed  t'*  **">  »»'jbl^  Manjuis—  f'*'''nt*"nis  weiv  voMd-tll 
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Mr  Jack  for  a  contrivanoe  for  aecuring  an  equal  flow  of  water  from  dams  and 
iwervoiia.    To  Mr  Stewart  Hepburn  for  a  model  of  conical  rollers,  for  puU 
Tvrising  soiL    To  Mr  Stirling  of  Glenbervie,  for  a  moveable  harp  or  screen, 
for  sorting  gravel ;  and  for  a  species  of  moveable  wooden  railway  for  removing 
turnips  firom  wet  land.     The  Judges  farther  called  the  attention  of  the  So- 
ciety to  various  useful  implements  :  To  an  enlarged  and  improved  road  scra- 
per, by  Mr  John  Melville.   To  an  improved  hay  and  straw  cutter,  by  Messrs 
Jimei  Slight  and  Co.  Edinburgh,  machine  makers  to  the  Society ;  the  cutter 
WM  ihewn  in  operation,  and  excited  much  attention.    To  various  implements 
exhibited  by  Messrs  Drummond  of  Stirling.    To  lots  of  draining  tiles  of  su- 
perior workmanship  and  materials,  of  Mr  Bogle  of  Ayr,  and  Mr  Stirling  of 
Glenbervie ;  and  to  Mr  Crosshiirs  patent  cUd-crusher.    Mr  Beart  of  God. 
mtncfaester  exhibited  a  patent  machine  for  making  dndn  tyle,  which  has  the 
metit  of  being  extremely  simple  both  in  construction  and  operation ;  and, 
among  many  others,  the  following  may  be  also  noticed  : — A  turnip  and  bone> 
dust  sewing  machine,  for  one  drill,  by  David  Barty,  Meikleour ;  and  a  model 
of  a  compact  family  mangle,  by  John  Ramsay,  Kettins. 

X.  Roots  and  Seeds. 

The  first  to  be  noticed  of  the  subjects  of  competition  under  this  head  is  the 
extensive  collection  produced  by  Messrs  Lawson  and  Son,  seedsmen  of  the 
Society.    This  collection,  besides  examples  of  plants  suited  to  common  cul- 
tivatioD,  presented  a  number  of  rare  objects,  and  particularly  specimens  of 
cones  of  the  Himmalaya  Coniferse,  transmitted  to  the  Highland  and  Agricul- 
tural Society  by  the  Hon.  Leslie  Melville,     Some  specimens  of  grain  from 
Professor  Fisher  of  St  Petersburgh  were  also  exhibited,  and  a  variety  of  roots 
and  tubers.    The  Committee  recommended  that  honourable  notice  be  ta- 
ken of  the  exertions  of  Messrs  I^wson  and  Son  on  this  and  on  all  former 
occasions.    The  next  exhibition  to  be  noticed  is  a  collection  by  Messrs  Dick. 
son  and  TurnbuU  of  Perth.     This,  besides  containing  numerous  examples  of 
the  potato  and  other  useful  plants,  contained  a  very  extensive  collection  of 
coniferous  trees.     The  Committee  recommended  that  an  honorary  premium 
be  awarded  to  Messrs  Dickson  and  Tumbull.     Messrs  Drummond  of  Stirling 
exhibited  a  collection  of  various  vegetable  productions,  and  amongst  these  a 
specimen  of  Trifolium  hybridum,  a  plant  which  has  been  recently  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  agriculturists,  and  is  likely  to  admit  of  beneficial  cultivation. 
The  Committee  recommend  that  an  honorar}'  premium  be  awarded  to  Messrs 
Drummond.     Specimens  of  preserved  Potatoes  were  produced  by  Mr  Sharp, 
specimens  of  large  Turnips  and  other  plants,  by  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  and  some 
very  fine  specimens  of  Cabbage  by  Bailie  Ross  of  Perth.    The  Committee 
recommended  that  these  contributions  be  acknowledged  by  a  proper  notice  in 
the  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Show.    An  extensive  collection  of  dried 
specimens  of  Grass  Seeds  was  produced  by  Mr  Bishop,  and  an  authenticated 
account  of  the  produce  of  Potatoes  cultivated  by  him.    Mr  Gorrie  of  Annat 
Grove  presented  an  extensive  collection  of  vegetable  productions,  including 
12  varieties  of  Barley,  58  varieties  of  Wheat,  15  varieties  Field  Pease,  10  va- 
rieties of  Oats,  and  12  of  Field  Beans;  several  new  and  tall  Grasses  from 
America ;  SO  specimens  of  Aftermath,  from  valuable  varieties  of  grass.    The 
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Committee  recommended  tbat  thanks  be  given  to  Mr  Bithop^  and  that  an  hoiKH 
imrj  Medal  be  given  to  Mr  Gorrie,  with  a  warm  exprearion  of  the  Sodety'i 
aenae  of  his  meritorious  attention  to  bringing  into  notice  vazietiea  of  luefiii 
plants. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  mention  a  curious  circumstance 
attending  the  decision  of  the  premium  for  the  best  Lacester 
tup.  The  three  judges  had  each  fixed  upon  one  as  the  best, 
and  none  being  willing  to  yield  his  judgment,  an  umpire  was 
called  in  to  decide,  and  it  was  discovered  that  all  the  three 
tups  belonged  to  Mr  Watson  of  Keillor.  If  any  of  the  ded- 
sions  of  the  judges  were  calculated  to  dissatisfy,  it  was  that  on  the 
five-year-old  black-faced  wethers,  Mr  Milne  of  Woodhiirs  lot 
being  decidely  the  best.  Mr  Handley,  M.  P.,  sent  Leicester 
tups  from  Lincolnshire  for  competition.  They  were  neat  sheep, 
but  the  wool  was  thin.  He  will  have  by  this  time  seen  that 
Scotch  stock  are  worth  looking  at. 

The  public  dinner  was  held  in  the  riding-school  of  the  bar- 
racks, the  Marquis  of  Brcadalbane  in  the  chair,  supported  by 
the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  as  croupier.  The  room  is  said  to  be 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  forty  broad,  and  twenty-dght 
]n'gh.|^  it  was  completely  filled  by  the  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  persons  who  sat  down  to  dinner.  The  nx>m 
was  neatly  ornamented  with  cloth  of  various  colours,  and  hghted 
with  gas ;  but  the  design  of  the  plough  would  have  been  more 
Iieautiful  and  appropriate  had  a  real  plough  been  substituted,  ac* 
companicd  with  some  smaller  implements,  and  sheaves  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  grain. 

The  weather  had  been  for  some  time  before  the  show  exceed- 
ingly wet  and  cold ;  and  in  the  morning  of  the  show  the  rain 
fell  fast  and  thick,  but  fortunately  by  mid-day  the  sky  cleared 
up  and  the  afternoon  was  fine. 

On  Saturday,  the  clay  after  the  show,  a  sale  of  the  stock  that 
heir  owners  were  willing  to  dispose  of,  took  place  in  the  depot. 
The  prices  did  not  attain  to  figures  worth  recording.  On  the 
•»me  day  the  reaping  machines  of  Mr  Smith  of  Deanston,  and 
ji  Mr  Bell,  were  exhibited  to  a  very  numerous  company  in  a 
>r'd  of  oats  to  the  southward  of  the  depot,  but  neither  the  land 
•Mr  tlio  crop  *«'as  in  a  favourable  state  for  the  exhibition.     Mr 
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Smithes  subsoil  and  deep-ploughing  ploughs  were  also  for  a  short 
time  exhibited  at  work. 

The  meeting  went  off  with  great  eclat ;  and  as  this  was  the 
first  meeting  on  the  new  plan,  we  may  now  safely  conclude  that 
the  shows  of  the  Society  are  established  on  a  permanent  footing 
in  the  country.  Although  we  have  already  explained  the  plan 
on  which  these  shows  are  now  conducted,  we  may  again  men-^ 
tion  that  hitherto  the  Society  itself  fixed  the  places  of  meeting  ; 
but  now  it  is  willing  to  hold  them  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
by  especial  invitation,  provided  L.  300  be  guaranteed  by  the 
inviters  to  assist  the  Society^s  premiums.  It  was  for  a  time 
doubted  that  any  district  would  give  the  Society  such  an  in- 
vitation ;  but  this  meeting  at  Perth,  and  the  numerous  invitations 
which  have  since  poured  in  from  all  quarters  on  the  Society, 
prove  the  groundlessness  of  the  doubts.  The  meetings  are  now 
very  properly  thrown  open  to  the  competition  of  the  whole 
kingdom  ;  and  it  is  for  the  gentlemen  who  suggest  the  various 
kinds  of  premiums  suitable  to  the  district  in  which  the  meeting 
is  to  be  held,  to  consider  whether  amendments  cannot  be  intro« 
duced  in  them,  so  as  to  draw  forth  every  variety  and  age  of 
stock.  It  may  have  been  observed  that  few  fat  short-horn 
oxen  are  exhibited  at  the  shows.  The  paucity  of  their  numbers 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  from  the  competition  of  oxen 
having  hitherto  been  permitted  to  an  unlimited  age,  and  owners 
of  short-horns  are  unwilling  to  keep  them  to  advanced  ages. 
The  age  of  competing  fat  oxen  is  now  confined  to  four  years, 
which  may  induce  the  exhibition  of  short  horns,  but  as  that 
class  of  stock  is  now  brought  to  perfection  at  two  years  old,  it 
might  be  advisable  to  try  one  class  of  them  restricted  to  the  age 
of  two  off.  There  is  another  circumstance  which  deserves  con- 
sideration.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  ascertain  what  breed 
of  oxen  are  brought  soonest  to  maturity,  and  possess  the  most 
valuable  points ;  and  there  is  no  method  of  ascertaining  the  facts 
so  easily  and  satisfactorily  as  the  competition  of  the  premium  ox 
from  each  class;  and,  in  judging  in  this  competition,  let  the  most 
perfect  animal  obtain  this  second  but  highest  of  premiums  irre- 
respective  of  its  actual  size  and  weight.  Such  a  competition 
would  tend  more  tlian  any  other  to  distribute  the  best  breed  of 
cattle  throughout  the  country. 
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RETROSPECT    OF    THE    BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN    CORN    TRADE} 
DURING  THE  HALF-YEAR  PRECEDING  NOVEMBER  1836. 

By  Mr  William  Gray  Feahnside,  London. 

Before  adverting  to  the  subject  of  the  crops  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  we  cannot  help  alluding  to  some  interesting  facts 
adduced  before  the  <^  British  Association  Jbr  the  Javancemeni 
of  Science,"^  held  in  Bristol  at  the  latter  end  of  August,  regard- 
ing the  prcKluce  of  wheat.  It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  premise, 
that,  with  a  rapidly  augmenting  population,  it  becomes  one  of 
the  most  important  considerations  which  can  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British  agriculturist,  the  means  most  conducive  to- 
wards increasing  the  produce  of  wheat,  in  order  to  render  the 
country  independent  of  foreign  supplies.  We  have  more  than 
once  alluded  to  the  superior  system  of  husbandry  practised  by 
Scottish  farmers,  and  the  beneficial  results  emanating  from 
the  partial  improvement  in  English  agriculture,  confident  that 
the  embryo  power  exists  in  the  land  to  return  twofold  the  pre- 
sent produce ;  and  the  farmer  possessing  thus  the  resources  to 
meet  the  extended  consumption,  and  depreciated  currencies,  it 
is  incumbent  on  those  who  have  the  permanent  welfare  and  in- 
terests of  the  farmers  at  heart,  to  take  every  opportunity  of  im- 
pressing on  their  minds  the  necessity  of  availing  themadves  of 
every  species  of  improvement,  likely  to  ensure  the  great  deside- 
ratum of  causing  their  ground  to  teem  with  abundance.  The 
success  which  has  already  crowned  the  endeavours  of  several 
individuals,  who  have  treated  their  soils  on  chemical  principles, 
and  the  fertility  which  has  been  communicated  to  them  by  other 
scientific  mcxles  of  treatment,  are  sufficiently  notorious.  En- 
ertaining,  therefore,  these  views,  it  is  with  pleasure  we  advert 
o  the  observations  of  Mr  Wehh  HalU  at  the  late  meeting  held 
it  Bristol,  on  the  "  acceleration  of  the  growth  of  wheat^  After 
lointing  out  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  by  agri- 
•ultiire,  from  the  attention  given  by  scientific  men  to  certain 
(iilijccts  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  the  absolute  neoe»- 
11  •  -'hich  now  exists  for  making  the  most  extensive  and  care- 
<«^ifjpntiono  ^xmceminpr  many  points  of  great  importanoe 
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to  the  success  of  agriculture,  he  proceeded  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  audience  to  a  statement  of  facts,  by  which  it  would  be 
seen^  that  the  usual  period  allotted  to  the  occupation  of  the 
ground  for  a  crop  of  wheat,  might  be  very  materially  abridged* 
At  an  average  this  might  be  estimated  at  ten  months,  though 
twelve,  and  even  thirteen,  were  not  unusual,  and  eight  might  be 
considered  as  the  shortest  period  for  the  ordinary  winter  wheat. 
By  a  selection  of  a  particular  seed,  and  a  choice  of  peculiar  si- 
tuation, wheat  sown  early  in  March  has  been,  on  different  oc- 
casions, ripened  before  the  middle  of  August,  a  period  scarcely 
^ceeding  five  months.  Mr  Hall  considered  it  an  unquestion- 
able law  of  vegetation,  that  the  offspring  of  a  plant  of  early 
maturity,  itself  seeks  to  become  equally  forward,  even  when 
placed  in  unpropitious  circumstances,  and  that  it  recedes  with 
reluctance  from  the  condition  of  its  parent.  Hence  the  seed  of 
a  crop  which  has  been  ripened  in  five  months,  has  a  better 
prospect  of  producing  another  crop  equally  accelerated,  than 
that  from  a  crop  which  has  been  longer  in  ripening.  He  also 
asserted  that  the  acceleration  of  a  crop  was  farther  promoted 
by  thick  sowing,  which  likewise  might  be  considered  advanta- 
geous in  checking  and  stopping  the  mildew.  Dr  Richardson 
referred  to  the  remarks  of  Humboldt,  that  in  South  America 
the  wheat  crop  was  ripened  in  ninety  days  from  the  period  of 
sowing,  and  stated  that  about  Hudson^s  Bay  this  period  was 
only  seventy  days,  and  suggested  the  probable  advantages  that 
might  arise  from  importing  seed  from  the  latter  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  furthering  Mr  Hall's  views ;  and  as  connected 
with  the  acceleration  of  the  growth  of  seeds  generally,  Profes- 
sor Henslow  mentioned  the  results  of  experiments  which  he 
had  tried  upon  seeds  of  a  species  of  Acacia,  sent  by  Sir  John 
Herschel  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  directions  that 
they  should  be  steeped  in  boiling'  water.  Some  of  these  were 
kept  at  the  boiling  temperature  for  three,  six,  and  fifteen  mi- 
nutes respectively,  and  had  yet  germinated  very  readily  in  the 
open  ground,  whilst  those  which  had  not  been  steeped  did  not 
vegetate.  It  was  suggested  that  these  facts  might  lead  to  be- 
neficial results,  by  pointing  out  to  agriculturists  that  they  may 
possibly  be  able  to  steep  various  seeds  in  water,  sufficiently 
heated  to  destroy  certainyiiffg^  or  insects  known  to  be  d^tme* 
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tive  to  thciii,  without  injuring  the  vital  principle  in  the  seed 
itself.  Mr  Hope  alluded  to  a  practice  common  in  parts  of 
Spain,  of  baking  corn  to  a  certain  extent,  by  exposing  it  to  a 
temperature  of  150''  or  upwards,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
an  insect  by  which  it  was  attacked.  Dr  Yellowley  gave  also 
some  account  of  the  employment  of  spade  husbandry  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  The  statement  con- 
tained a  minute  account  of  all  the  items  of  expenditure  and  re- 
turn ;  but  the  experiment,  though  to  a  certain  degree  success- 
ful, appears  to  have  been  made  under  such  special  circum- 
stances, that  it  would  not  warrant  the  deduction  of  any  general 
inference.  These  different  subjects  are  fraught  with  consider- 
able interest,  and  well  worthy  the  serious  attention  of  the  ex- 
perimental farmer,  a  character  which  it  is  highly  desirable 
English  agriculturists  should  more  generally  assume.  The  ra- 
pid advance,  however,  of  science,  and  the  improved  system  of 
education,  which  the  rising  generation  are  recei^dng,  will,  it 
is  hoped,  induce  them  more  readily  to  become  experimenta- 
lists, as  no  system  of  geological  and  chemical  instruction  can 
l)e  made  generally  available  in  all  localities.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  by  experiment,  grounded  on  science  previously  inculcated, 
that  the  farmer  can  be  enabled  to  render  his  knowledge  prac- 
tically subservient  to  his  interest,  as  situation,  temperature  of 
district,  superficial  soil,  substratum,  and  other  concomitants, 
arc  all  im|>crative  considerations  to  be  noticed  in  the  applica- 
tion of  abstract  science. 

Since  the  commencement  uf  June,  ironi  which  period  our  preient  retro- 
spect of  the  com  tiadc  commences,  the  hopes  and  fears,  patience  and  judg- 
ment, of  the  farmers  have  been  severely  te.stetl ;  it  appears,  however,  firom 
the  advices  and  a^cultural  reports  leceived  from  all  parts  of  £urop^  that 
our  isles  were  not  singular  iu  sufferinpr  at  that  time  from  an  extraordinarjr 
and  ungcnial  season.     Throughout  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal*  the  difierent 
-*ounti*ies  bordering  the  llhine,  those  duchies  and  ])arts  of  Saxonj  and  Bote- 
'lia  bordering  the  Elbe,  as  well  as  the  opposite  banks  of  Prussia  and  Meck« 
enburg,  and  the  whole  line  of  coast  down  the  Baltic,  including  HoUtein  and 
he  adjoining  Duchy,  with  the  Danisli  Islands,  similar  complainti  were  being 
'c»siK)nded  regarding  the  cold  unkindly  state  of  the  temperature.     In  the  be^ 
/inning  of  June  the  weather  in  Kngland  became  warmer,  though  the  cblUjr 
*^ghts  were  proving  highly  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  grain,  and  the  ak 
^^re  of  rain  gave  just  grounds  for  alann  ;  on  the  elapse,  howerer,  of  a  fev 
--«  *'>n^'«<i«  n^ild  showers  having  fallen,  vegetation  was  materially  refrerii* 
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eiied  and  invigorated,  and,  as  &r  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  weulher  to  improve 
the  aspect  of  the  crops,  heat  and  moisture  combining  their  beneficial  influence, 
that  effect  was  wrought  during  the  month  ;  yet  it  was  feared  that  the  injury 
previously  sustained  was  too  decisive  to  hold  forth  any  hopes  of  a  full  average 
growth  of  wheat.  In  some  counties,  and  especially  Lincolnshire,  much  of 
the  land  sown  with  wheat  was  ploughed  up,  and  in  other  localities  many  plants 
had  entirely  failed,  or  else  grown  spindly  from  the  weakened  and  impoverish- 
ed root,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  fields  appeared  patchy  and  uneven;  at 
the  beginning  of  July,  the  continuance  of  cloudy  warm  weather,  und  alter- 
nate showers  and  sunshine,  had  caused  all  species  of  grain  to  make  rapid  pro« 
gress.  Wheat  was  generally  in  bloom  under  a  combination  of  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  and  the  ears  in  many  instances  set  full  and  larger 
Wheat  on  strong  retentive  soils  and  well  cultivated  f^  ns  rapidly  improved, 
but  on  the  light,  cold  lands,  the  plant  stood  thin,  and  wa^  generally  estimated 
deficient.  Barley  exhibited  different  growths,  and  with  oats  required  more 
rain.  Beans  and  peas  were  favourably  reported.  As  the  month  advanced 
the  copious  showers  and  cloudy  atmosphere  promoted  the  growth  of  all  vege« 
tation,  checking  at  the  same  time  the  premature  ripening  of  the  wheat-ear, 
occasioned  often  at  this  period  by  the  forcing  heat  of  the  sun  ;  as  July,  how* 
ever,  progressed,  the  rains  were  accompanied  with  strong  winds  and  thunder 
storms,  and  the  temperature  became  much  colder ;  wheat  ^  the  strong  lands 
was  partially  lodged,  but  spring  corn  was  mucli  invigoi-^  ;d  by  the  timely 
fall  of  rain ;  towards  the  close  of  the  month  the  harvest  commenced,  and 
wheat  in  a  few  favoured  situations,  on  gravelly  warm  soils,  fell  beneath  the 
sickle ;  a  few  patches  of  winter  and  chevalier  barley  were  cut,  and  some  fields 
of  oats  were  mown  ;  and  thus  early  in  the  season,  it  was  reported  that  the 
seasonable  supply  of  moisture  to  the  roots  of  the  wheat  plant,  would  cause 
the  grain  "  to  fill  the  busher*  better  than  could  have  been  anticipated, — a 
fact  which  has  been  since  proved,  and  one  of  importance,  as  the  ])lumpnes8 
and  filling  out  of  the  grain  in  the  ear  has  been  known  to  make  a  difference  of 
one  bushel  in  eight.  The  weather  during  the  early  part  of  August  remained 
extremely  fine,  and  harvest  advanced  rapidly ;  and  on  the  15th,  about  500 
quarters  of  new  wlieat,  chiefly  from  Essex,  appeared  in  Mark  I^iane,  though 
on  the  8th  a  single  sample  of  new  Talavera  had  been  offered  ;  the  difference, 
therefore,  as  to  time,  between  the  harvest  of  1835  and  183G  was  not  material, 
the  first  parcel  of  the  new  growth  having  been  shown  in  Mark  Lane  on  the 
3d  of  August  1835,  but  the  samples  were  superior  to  those  of  the  current 
year.  The  accounts  received  during  the  month  led  to  the  belief  that,  though 
the  new  wheat  yielded  well,  and  in  some  instances  to  an  unusual  extent, 
owing  to  the  full  development  of  the  grain  and  length  of  ears,  yet  the  defi« 
ciency  of  the  light  gravelly  and  poor  soils  would  reduce  the  aggregate  return 
below  an  average  produce,  more  particularly  as  compared  with  later  seasons. 
Smut  was  also  found  to  prevail  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  partial  com* 
plaints  were  made  of  mildew  in  the  Fens ;  many  samples  exhibited  premature 
harvesting,  having  been  cut  too  green, — a  system,  if  hastily  adopted,  and 
without  judgment  and  discretion  as  to  the  mature  state  of  the  kernel,  is  likely 
to  piove  detrimental  to  the  quality  in  its  return  to  the  miller.  The  grain 
which  had  well  ripened  during  this  part  of  the  month  of  August  was  housed 
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in  excellent  condition,  and  the  plan  pursued  by  f'armera  in  several  districts 
of  cutting  their  wheat  with  the  scythe,  and  employing  more  hands,  renden 
them  much  more  independent  of  the  vicissitudes  of  our  climate,  and  the 
quicl^ness  with  which  the  fields  are  cleared  astonishes  the  fiinner  who  is 
wedded  to  ancestral  customs.  Towards  the  close  of  the  month,  and  during 
September,  the  fine  weather  was  succeeded  by  rain  and  cold,  and  the  tempera- 
ture morning  and  evening  approached  the  freezing  point.  Though  the  buU 
of  the  wheat  crop  had  been  secured  in  those  counties  principally  devoted  toiti 
cultivation  before  the  atmospherical  change  took  place,  yet  in  the  more  northern 
counties  of  Kngland,  as  well  as  throughout  Scotland  and  Irehind,  the  harvest 
was  materially  ini|)eded,  and  the  result  rendered  more  precarious  at  this  ad- 
vanced ])eriod  of  the  season.  About  the  middle  of  September,  however,  drr 
warm  weather  again  appeared  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the  north  of 
Englaiid  ;  and  the  farmers,  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  during  the  sun- 
shine, were  enabled  to  make  ra])id  progress  in  housing  their  com.  Tnwardfl 
the  close  the  weather  became  again  unsettled,  and  though  the  quantity  of 
wheat  outstanding  was  not  to  any  material  extent,  yet  the  bulk  of  the  barley 
and  oats  was  exposed  to  all  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  Many  compUnti 
were  made  from  markets  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  farmen 
had  not  only  been  induced  prematurely  to  cut  their  wheat,  but  had  not  al- 
lowed it  to  arrive  at  maturity  in  the  sheaf,  having  carted  it  immediately, 
fearful  of  trusting  the  weather  ;  and  many  samples,  therefore,  came  to  hand 
coarse,  tender,  nnd  ill-conditioned,  and  the  quality,  in  all  probability,  in  many 
instances  irredeemably  deteriorated  by  so  hasly  and  injudicious  a  proceeding. 
The  month  of  October  was  marked  by  those  vicissitudes  which  characterize 
the  climate  of  the  British  Isles.  In  the  early  part  of  the  month  run  and 
cold  jirevailod,  preventing  farmers  from  making  any  ])rogrcss  in  securing  tlie 
remainder  of  their  crop  in  the  more  southern  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  and 
in  the  northern  not  only  seriously  ini])eding  agricultural  operations,  but  pre- 
venting the  unripe  summer  grain  from  arriving  at  maturity  ;  in  the  middle 
of  the  month  the  rain  partially  abated,  and  the  tcni]:erature  becoming  wanner, 
the  farmers  used  their  utmost  exertions  during  the  intervals  of  fine  weather 
to  cut  their  grain,  and  consequently  the  condition  was  much  affected,  and  re- 
quired kiln  drying  or  cold  winds  to  render  it  marketable,  and  the  oats  which 
were  standing  unait  were  checked  in  their  jmigrt^ss  to  maturity  by  the  damp* 
ness  of  the  atmosjjhcre.  As  regards  the  crop  of  wheat  in  those  cnunties  fiwn 
whence  London  more  particularly  draws  its  8U]»j)ly,  it  may  be  stated,  that 
though  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  land  sown  with  wheat,  yet  the 
'et-rease  is  not  to  the  extent  generally  calculate*!  upon,  and  less  than  in  other 
counties.  The  straw  is  decidedly  short  in  bulk,  but  the  sheaves  in  thruhing 
"ive  yielded  a  larger  return  than  was  at  first  expecteil,  which  la  attributed 

u  the  fiict  that,  at  that  critical  periml  of  the  season,  the  blossoming  of  the 

ilant,  the  weather  which  prevailed  being  warm  and  genial,  with  the  intentity 

'^^"♦he  sun's  niys  partially  cloudeil,  caused  the  juices  supjdied  to  each  grain  to 

-   •■"U  and  healthy,  and  hence  few  seasons  have  been  experienced  in  which 

•  -  was  less  deficiency  of  corn  in  the  ear.     The  produce^  though  below  tii# 

'...UA  of  the  three  previous  years,  may  in  these  districts  be  ranked  at  a  com- 

...-.«„^  ^rnn.  thr  nroiphf  » "^inpr  nooriv  equal  to  that  of  lait  oeiflOD,  and  In 


*»«»r 
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some  instances  the  quality  superior,  though  much  more  infected  with  smut* 
The  condition  varies  according  to  locality  and  mode  of  harvesting,  and  though 
•  considerable  breadth  was  secured  before  the  wet,  yet  the  condition  on  the 
ilggregate  is  much  inferior  to  the  crop  of  1835.    The  markets  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  have  been  scantily  supplied  with  the  finer  qualities  of  new  wheat, 
as  farmers,  owing  to  the  precarious  state  of  the  weather  in  the  later  portions 
of  the  kingdom,  particularly  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  obtaining  remu« 
nerating  prices  for  all  other  kinds  of  agricultural  produce,  have  had  little  ne- 
cessity, and  therefore  no  inclination,  to  bring  forwsrd  their  better  samples  at 
the  previous  uncertain  range  of  prices,  more  especially  as  the  currencies  in 
Afarir  Lane  during  October  had  been  kept  in  check  by  the  pressure  generally 
ezisting  on  the  trade,  which  has  been  in  a  great  measure  produced  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  Bank  Directors  raising  the  amount  of  interest  on  discount, 
and  paralyzing  for  the  moment  all  money  operations.     Parties  interested  in 
grain,  have  in  consequence  become  extremely  cautious  in  their  purchases  and 
speculations,  preferring  rather  to  await  the  result  of  the  money  market.    The 
supplies,  therefore,  have  been  dependent  on  a  consumption  confined  to  its 
narrowest  limits,  millers  only  buying  to  the  extent  of  their  immediate  wants, 
and  the  market  unrelieved  by  purchases  from  any  other  channel,  ruled  lan- 
guid ;  on  the  night,  however,  of  the  28th  of  October,  an  extraordinary  and 
sudden  transition  took  place  in  the  state  of  the  weather  in  London,  which  had 
a  material  influence  on  all  articles  of  grain,  fodder,  and  provisions.    A  heavy 
fall  of  snow  occurred,  which  lay  on  the  ground  upwards  of  a  foot  in  thickness 
in  even  the  environs  of  the  metropolis,  accompanied  with  a  sharp  frost,  and 
which  had  been  the  few  previous  days  experienced  throughout  England  and 
Scotland,  and  in  pans  of  Ireland.    All  agricultural  operations  were  suspended, 
and  a  considerable  impetus  was  given  to  the  value  of  agricultural  produce  ; 
the  wet  weather  had  prevented  much  land  from  being  sown,  and  the  appre- 
hensions fur  the  sake  of  the  sowers  were  rendered  alarming;  afler  the  1st  of 
November  the  wind  veered  to  a  milder  quarter,  and  the  effects  of  frost  soon 
disappeared,  and  the  farmer  has  been  making  slow  progress  with  his  sowing. 
It  may  be  readily  conceived,  that  the  fluctuating  character  of  the  season 
has  had  a  corresponding  effect  on  the  currencies,  which  have  risen  and  been 
depressed  in  almost  an  equal  degree  with  the  barometer,  though  maintaining 
a  much  higher  range  than  at  the  similar  period  of  1835.    At  the  close  of 
March  and  beginning  of  April,  red  and  white  wheat  attained  their  maximum 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year,  Essex,  Kentish,  and  Suffolk  red 
being  noted  at  48/  to  60/,  extra  52/,  white  56/  to  68/,  extra  60/.     During  June 
and  July,  the  markets  throughout  England  being  kept  in  short  supply  by  the 
farmers,  who  entertain  a  feeling  in  favour  of  higher  rates,  owing  to  the  weather 
and  appearance  of  the  crops,  the  currencies  remained  unaltered,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  advance^  which  during  August  ensued,  and  quotations  rose  2/  to  3/ 
per  quarter  for  the  finer  descriptions  of  old  wheat,  owing  to  the  inferior  qua- 
lity of  the  new  samples,  which  came  to  market  coarse,  cold,  and  smutty* 
Throughout  September  this  enhancement  was  maintained,  and  in  October 
the  precarious  nature  of  the  weather  encouraged  farmers  weekly  to  demand 
higher  terms,  which  were  reluctantly  acceded  to ;  and  the  three  last  days  of 
October,  in  consequence  of  the  snow  and  frost  previously  alluded  to,  2/  to  8/ 
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per  quarter  more  money  was  obtained,  and  in  the  beginning  of  November  an 
additional  advance  of  1/  to  2/  making  red  wlieat  from  Essex,  Kent,  and  Su^ 
folk  wortli  68/  to  70/,  and  white  68/  to  72/,  extra  76/,  and  selected  panels 
firom  granary  of  both  qualities  held  at  1/  to  2/  per  quarter  more  money,  ex- 
hibiting a  difference,  compared  with  the  highest  range  of  the  first  six  monthii 
of  8/  per  quarter  on  red  wheat,  and  6/  per  quarter  on  white ;  and  taking  the 
minimum  range  of  last  season,  which  was  during  the  7th,  14th,  and  3lBt  of 
September,  when  the  top  quotation  of  red  wheat  from  the  same  countiet 
was  37/  to  38/,  and  white  42/  to  44/,  shews  an  improvement  in  favour  of  the 
iarmer,  in  1836,  of  30/ to  32/  per  quarter,  both  on  red  and  white  wheat;  other 
articles  of  grun,  with  fodder  and  provisions,  have  participated  in  the  advance 
of  grain;  and  though  the  community  generally  may  suffer,  the  fanner  will 
not  have  now  cause  to  complain  of  not  receiving  remunerating  prices. 

The  excitement  which  pervaded  the  trade  at  the  close  of  October  and  com- 
mencement of  November,  has  originated  from  a  combination  of  various  dr* 
cumstanccs,  which  have  materially  influenced  the  currencies  of  wheat,  and 
operated  on  the  minds  of  speculators.  The  unfavourable  character  of  the 
weather  enhanced  the  demands  of  holders  in  Mark  I^ne.  which  communis 
cated  a  fresh  impetus  to  all  the  country  markets,  especially  in  the  north  of 
England,  where  the  quotations  were  already  in  an  excited  state,  !h)m  the  in- 
clemency of  the  season.  Liverpool,  vieing  with  the  metropolis  in  commer^ 
cial  importance,  and  the  merchants  and  speculators  alive  to  any  circumstance 
which  was  likely  to  give  a  favourable  turn  to  the  trade,  have  entered  freely 
into  speculative  purchases  founded  on  the  weather,  the  falling  off  in  the  receipts 
from  Ireland,  and  reported  deficiency  of  the  potato  crop  in  the  northern  por- 
tions of  the  sister  island,  and  also  parts  of  Scotland  and  England,  especially  in 
I^ancashire,  and  have  transmitted  orders  to  London,  and  the  neighbouring  coun* 
ties  for  the  finer  qualities  of  dry  wheat.  Ireland  is  in  want  of  sound  dry  sam- 
ples, either  for  mixture  or  immediate  use ;  the  millers  not  being  enabled  to  ma- 
nufacture the  new  growth  without  natural  or  artificial  preparation,  have  been 
forced  to  ])ay  in  their  own  country  extreme  rates,  red  wheat  being  noted  up- 
wards of  40/  per  barrel,  and  have  therefore  preferred  imi)orting  for  the  pr^ 
sent  from  the  more  favoured  districts  of  England.  But,  after  all,  the  specula- 
tion is  more  one  of  quality  than  entered  into  with  the  apprehension  of  imme- 
diate want  0^  quantity.  We  would  therefore  infer,  that  the  present  rapid  ad- 
vance of  8/  to  10/  per  quarter  during  a  fortnight,  and  10/,  12/,  and  even  Vij 
per  quarter  advance  on  bonded  wheat,  is  premature,  if  connected  with  a  sup- 
posed deficiency  of  supply  for  home  consumption  ;  and  if  arising  from  other 
J  luses,  can  be  only  of  a  temporary  character,  affording  a  good  opportunity 
or  holders  to  quit.  For,  be  it  remembered  that  the  harvest  of  wheat  is  not 
-eported  deficient  in  Irclsnd,  considering  the  breadth  of  land  sown,  and  that 
ihc  farmers,  from  the  assistance  of  the  agricultural  banks,  have  it  more  in 
neir  power  than  they  ever  before  possessed,  of  holding  back  their  supplief 
.ntil  brought  into  condition.  Scotland  is  also  purchasing  quality ;  and  tl- 
Aving  that  the  crop  is  below  an  average,  and  less  land  sown  than  usual,  yet 
-,e  believe  the  stocks  of  old  wheat  are  still  large  throughout  England  and  In 
*arts  of  Scotland ;  and  assuming  that  the  consumption  will  not  continue  u 
o.'i.v.  n«  Viii-  of  late  be»n  experienced,  the  pressure  on  the  money  maxket 
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having  already  affected  the  manufacturing  districts,  causing  a  diminution  of 
work,  and  reduction  in  labour  and  wages,  and  therefore  less  capabilities  to 
purchase  bread  at  advanced  rates,  we  are  inclined  to  deduce  the  opinion,  that 
the  finer  qualities  are  likelj  to  maintain  a  higher  relative  value,  but  thai 
the  middling  inferior  qualities  realizing  lower  proportionate  rates,  will  have 
the  effect  of  checking  the  averages  from  attaining  a  point,  that,  at  the  pre- 
venting currencies  of  wheat  abroad,  will  permit  the  entrj  of  foreign  coni) 
unless  the  appearance  of  the  future  crops  should  prove  unfavourable.  If  the 
season  of  the  year  were  six  months  in  advance,  and  the  stocks  known  to  be 
nearly  exhausted,  causes  would  then  exist  to  warrant  high  prices  and  specu* 
lative  enterprize ;  but  when  we  have  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  crop  in  our 
bams  and  rick.yards,  the  markets  having  been  principally  supplied  since 
harvest  with  old  wheat,  it  appears  more  the  result  of  a  distempered  than  sound 
imagination  to  fancy  that  the  present  currencies  can  be  maintained.  Farmers^ 
whose  condition  we  rejoice  has  been  improved,  have  not'  been  compelled  to 
force  their  produce  on  the  market,  and,  through  their  own  necessities,  to  de^ 
press  prices  against  themselves ;  but  now  that  the  rates  have  run  beyond  their 
anticipations — have  exceeded  the  maximum  point  which  would  have  induced 
them  to  sell,  they  are  likely  to  thrash  out  freely,  and  a  large  influx  of  wheat 
will  be  pressed  on  the  market,  and  a  consequent  decline  must  ensue.  We 
therefore  firmly  believe,  that  the  speculation  emanates  from  an  anticipation 
of  want  likely  to  be  experienced  before  another  havest — an  anticipation,  in 
truth,  of  a  remote  chance — from  want  of  quality  and  momentary  supply, 
and  from  more  facility  having  been  afforded  in  procuring  discounts,  and  not 
from  circumstances  founded  on  facts  or  actual  emergency.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  as  we  are  likely  to  meet  the  ensuing  harvest 
'with  exhausted  stocks,  we  shall  require  a  superaburutant  produce  in  1837  to 
enable  the  consumption  to  proceed  without  having  recourse  eventually  to  fo- 
reign importation,  or  an  order  in  Council' to  admit  foreign  corn  at  a  nominal 
rate  of  duty  for  a  specified  period  of  time.  .' 

Annexed  is  a  statement  shewing  the  quantity  of  wheat  received  into  the 
port  of  London,  for  the  last  seven  years,  from  Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas  in 
each  year : — 

MichaelmAS.       English.  Scotch.  Irish.  Total.  Foreign. 

1829-1830,     220,808  qrs.      12,934  qrs.    5,671  qrs.    239,313  qrs.     578,276  qrs. 
1830-1831,     191,298  9,204  7,827  208,329  700,183 

1831-1832,     241,058  56,751         94,264  392,073  303,929 

1832-1833,     349,411  10,904         27,766  388,081  71,051 

1833-1834,     .387,752  12,905         17,774  418,431  39,017 

1834-1835,     403,721  9,814  4,803  418,338  12,410 

1835-183C,     416,972  2,184  1,075  420,228  45,134 

The  unsettled  sUte  of  the  weather  at  so  early  a  period  of  the  harvest  has 
proved  extremely  injurious  to  the  barley  crop  ;  for  though  in  the  principal 
counties  where  this  species  of  grain  is  cultivated,  as  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
from  a  half  to  two-thirds  was  nearly  secured  previous  to  the  wet  setting  in, 
yet  the  remainder,  even  in  these  favoured  and  fertile  counties,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  in  other  districts  throughout  England,  has  been  subjected  to 
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the  rain  and  cold     Though  the  weiglit  is  not  reckoned  equal  to  that  of 
the  jmst  season,  yet  there  are  some  fine  bold  samples  of  chevalier  and 
common  malting  qualities;   and  in  some  instances   the  latter  description 
has  proved  finer  than  the  famed  clievalier,  which  appears  this  season,  espe- 
cially in  localities,  not  to  have  maintained  its  marked  superiority  even  of 
sample,  doubt  having  always  existed  if  it  yielded  an   equal   quantity  of 
extract  weight  for  weight,  as   compared  with  the  commoif  growth.     Few 
seasons  have  been  ex])erienced  in  which  a  greater  disparity  in  sample  has 
prevailed :  the  grain  ri]Kneil  unevenly,  and  from  its  exposure  to  the  rain^ 
numerous  samples  are  deficient  in  colour,  coarse,  and  a  few  sprouted,  though 
much  less  injury  has  been  sustained  from  the  latter  cause  than  could  have 
been  anticipated,  owing  to  the  low  state  of  the  temperature  during  the  lncle« 
ment  weather.    The  depressed  currency  of  wheat,  and  more  than  relative 
value  of  b&rley  in  1835,  induced  farmers  to  sow  a  larger  breadth  of  land  with 
the  latter  article,  and  though  takmg  the  growth  of  England,  the  crop  has 
proved  deficient,  vet  calculating  the  increased  quantity  of  ground  under  cuU 
Uvation,  the  gross  produce  may  be  considered  a  full  average.    The  first  sam- 
ples which  appeared  in  Mark  Lane,  did  not  indicate  any  superiority  of  quality, 
which  may  have  been  a  rute  on  the  part  of  some  growers  and  shippers,  to  en- 
hance  the  prices  of  the  finer  descriptions,  which  a])pearing  only  at  intervals^ 
were  readily  caught  up  at  high  rates.     We  are  impressed  with  the  opinion, 
that  the  finer  qualities  are  being  still  retained,  and  that  from  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  as  the  season  advances,  prime  descriptions  will  make  their  appearance 
in  larger  quantities  than  is  perhaps  generally  antici|}ated.     Prices  have  set  in 
high,  say  at  40/  to  43/  and  45/,  which  has  materially  checked  the  purchases  of 
maltsters,  more  particularly  as  the  slock  of  old  malt  in  the  hands  of  the  brew- 
ers was  considerable  at  the  commencement  of  the  season.     The  total  exhaus- 
tion of  the  stocks  of  old  barley,  caused  the  consumption  to  depend  entirely  on 
the  new  produce,  together  with  those  parcels  of  foreign,  which  paid  the  pre- 
vailing duties  of  13/10  and  12/4  per  qr.     The  amount  entered  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  did  not,  however,  exceed 
32,000  qrs.  in  tlic  United  Kingdom.    Dry  grinding  sorts  proving  scarce,  these, 
as  well  as  distilling  sorts,  have  maintained  their  full  relative  value;  the  dis- 
tillers have  been  as  yet  the  principal  purchasers  in  Mark  I^ane  ;  a  &ct  from 
which  it  may  be  surmised,  that  as  we  arc  likely  to  receive  a  large  portion  of 
Hack  barley  this  season,  whether  the  distillers  continuing  to  purchase  may  not 
have  a  large  surplus  of  spirits  in  the  spring,  at  the  very  period  that  supplies 
could  be  brought  from  the  Baltic  and  Elbe,  and  being  sufliciently  in  stock, 
they  may  withdraw  from  the  market  and  throw  the  consum])tive  demand  al- 
most entirely  on  grinding  rjualitics,  as  with  a  mild  spring  the  malting  season 
vill  be  then  drawing  to  a  conclusion.     The  following  are  the  importations  of 
larley  from  Kngland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  abroad  into  London,  for  the 
last  seven  years,  succeeding  the  respective  Imrvests,  commencing  29th  Septem- 
>er  1820,  and  ending  the  same  date  183G. 

Michaelmas.  English.  Scotch.  Irish. 

^R29-30,  301,611  2,403  750 

J30-3],  228,793  11,321  3,990 

•  n«>«   '^o  oM  ^f)o  ^^^400  5792 


Total. 

Foreigii* 

304,704 

39,966 

244,104 

152,74ft 

290,920 

70,604 
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ikhadmM. 

Engiiiii. 

Scotch. 

Irlih. 

ToCaL 

Fordfpu 

1832-33, 

311,362 

10,986 

182 

322,630 

9,278 

1833.^, 

281,449 

27,782 

20,676 

329,906 

37,099 

1834-3.% 

180,929    * 

69,853 

43,058 

283,840 

44,819 

1836-36, 

284,611 

35,301 

13,646 

333,458 

21,235 

Giving  a  septennial  average  of  British  of  302,217  qrs*;  the  average  from 
Michaelmas  1809  to  1815,  being  232,606  qrs. ;  from  1816  to  1822,246,120 
qrs. ;  and  from  1823  lo  1829,  238,812  qrs. 

Considerable  orders  have  been  sent  abroad  for  the  purchase  of  barlev,  for 
shipment  the  present  year;  but  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  old  stocks  of 
good  quality,  and  the  inferior  condition  of  the  new  growth  in  the  Baltic,  there 
is  every  probability  of  the  winter  closing  the  ports,  before  any  extensive  ship- 
ments can  he  received.  From  Hamburg  we  may  expect  a  few  cargoes  of  Bo- 
hemian and  Saale  qualities,  which  have  been  well  harvested  and  of  kindly  qua- 
lity, and  have  been  purchased  on  board  at  24/6  to  25/G ;  but  the  amount  will 
be  inconsiderable  before  spring,  when  no  doubt  large  quantities  could  be  ob- 
tained, if  the  closing  of  the  malting  season  did  not  give  great  reason  to  ap- 
prehend a  fall  in  the  averages,  and  consequent  rise  in  the  duties.  Stettin, 
Mecklenburg,  and  Holstein  barley  is  to  be  procured  at  19/  to  20/. 

The  variable  character  of  the  weather  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  from 
whence  England  depends  for  the  supply  of  oats,  has  caused  much  fluctuation 
to  pervade  the  trade.  No  doubt  a  greater  breadth  of  land  has  been  sown 
with  oats  the  past  season  throughout  the  united  kingdom,  and,  in  several  in- 
stances, has  occupied  the  place  of  wheat.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the 
drought  checked  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  on  its  coming  to  maturity, 
the  unfavourable  weather  experienced  rendered  the  harvesting  of  the  oats 
extremely  precarious,  especially  in  the  northern  divisions  of  England ;  the 
ground  not  being  cleared  until  an  unusually  protracted  period;  and  the  qua- 
lity and  condition  in  some  cases  seriously  deteriorated.  The  crop  generally 
is  deficient  in  quantity  in  this  country,  a  great  portion  in  bad  condition,  and 
weathered.  Even  in  June,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  caused  a  speculative 
feeling  to  be  entertained  towards  bonded  oats,  which  advanced  1/  per  quarter, 
Danish  and  Swedish  realizing  12/  to  15/,  Archangel  13/6,  Dutch  new  17/  to 
18/;  and  a  few  orders  were  sent  to  Sweden,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  which 
were  executed  at  10/ to  14/,  as  in  quality;  English  feed  being  worth  23/ to 
25/;  Poland  and  potatoes  25/  to  27/;  Scotch  24/  to  27/;  Irish  feed  20/  to  22/; 
Irish  potato  24/  to  26/;  black  22/  to  24/ ;  atid  free  on  board.  Sales  of  oats 
were  made  in  Ireland  at  13/  to  13/6 ;  the  speculative  opinion  being  in  favour 
of  an  advance.  Towards  the  end  of  June,  the  duty  on  foreign  oats  receded 
to  10/9,  the  average  exceeding  24/ ;  and  about  18,000  quarters  were  entered 
in  London  for  the  home  consumption.  The  trade  in  consequence  became 
languid  and  declining,  and  the  duties  advanced  to  12/3  per  quarter,  which 
precluded  the  inferior  qualities  from  being  entered ;  and  the  finer  d  ). 
tions  were  brought  on  the  market  at  a  considerable  sacrifice.  In  Augi 
new  oats  appeared  at  market,  and  the  crops  at  that  period  promising  in  ]  . 
land  and  Scotland  a  plentiful  return,  the  quotations  receded,  and  new «  i, 
free  on  board  in  Ireland,  were  selling  at  1 1/  to  1 1/9  per  barrel,  delivenl 
October,  November,  and  December ;  old  heavy  oats  being  scarce^  obt 
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12/  to  12/6.  The  stocks  of  oats  in  London  having  become  light,  and  supplies 
moderate,  the  currencies  improved,  and  have,  with  a  few  fluctuationi^  con- 
tinued advancing,  until  a  difference  has  arisen  of  4/  on  English  feed  quiu 
lities ;  5/  to  7/  on  Poland  and  potatoes ;  4/  to  5/  on  Irish ;  and  6/  to  7/  on 
Scotch  samples ;  and  though  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  the  result  of  the 
crops  in  Scotland  and  the  north-western  and  mountainous  districts  of  Ireland 
will  be  disastrous,  and  much  rendered  unfit  for  feed,  unless  cut  green,  jet, 
considering  the  high  range  of  prices,  it  is  to  be  considered  whether  the  quo- 
tations have  not  advanced  more  from  the  effects  of  short  stocks  of  fine  and 
old  oats,  than  to  any  decided  deficiency  on  the  aggregate  in  the  new  crop ; 
and  the  opinion  is  entertained  that  the  present  prices  of  new  oats  will  not 
lie  maintained  during  the  winter  and  spring,  whatever  want  of  the  aitide 
may  be  experienced  during  the  ensuing  summer  and  autumn,  as  neither  con- 
sumers nor  traders  are  likely  to  hold  stock  up  to  prices  which  would  admit  of 
foreign  importations.  Oats]  free  on  board  in  Ireland  for  forward  deliveiy 
have  advanced  2/6  to  '^|  per  barrel,  being  now  held  at  13/6  to  14/6  per  barrel. 
Oats  in  bond  have  also  improved,  feed  4/  to  5/  per  quarter,  and  brew  6/  to  ll/i 
feed  being  noted  at  18/  to  20/,  and  brew  23/  to  26/.  During  the  latter  half-year, 
a  few  shipments  have  been  made  to  America,  but  the  principal  exports  have 
taken  place  to  the  West  Indies.  About  36,000  quarters  have  paid  a  duty  of 
10/0  to  12/6,  chiefly  in  Liondon.  The  following  account  exhibits  the  quantity 
of  oats  imported  into  Ix)ndon  from  Kngland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  the 
last  five  years,  from  Michaelmas  to  ^lichaelnias  in  each  year : 

English  Scotch.  Irish.  TolaL* 

1831-32,     224,506  qrs.  1 22,909  qrs.  628,695  qrs.         978,110  qrs. 

1832-33,     199,787  149,234  501,149  930,170 

1833-34,     187,392  285,482  465,742  938,616 

1834-35,       76,168  285,218  764,340  1,125,786 

1835^-36      197,512  156,364  606,222  960,098 

]>rices  in  May,  English  feeil,     23/  to  25/        Potato  aud  Polanda^    25/  to  27/ 

in  Nov 26/ to  30/  28/to34/ 

in  May,  Scotch  Angus  and  potato,       2-1/  to  27/ 

in  Nov 30/ to  35/ 

in  May,  Irish  feed,  20/  to  22/      Black,  22/  lo  24/      PoUto,  24/ to  2^/ 

in  Nov 25/ to  27/       24;  to  28/         28/ to  81/ 

The  prices  of  beans  having  continued  to  advance  previous  to  harvest,  un- 
til the  duties  receded  to  1 1/,  large  quantities  of  foreign  were  entered  fiff 
consumption ;  but  as  the  crop  was  favourably  reported,  a  reaction  ensued, 
■»»"'  quotations  receded  4/  to  5/  per  quarter.  The  dry  weather,  however, 
^..oving  detrimental  to  the  podding  of  the  new  growth,  and  latterly  the  wet 
laving  been  injurious  to  the  condition,  and  old  beans  being  in  very  limited 
'Mck,  the  currencies  have  considerably  rallied,  entries  of  foreign  being  made 
jf '«  duty  of  9/6  and  8/  per  quarter.  Small  beans,  old  and  new,  having  im- 
"^d  3/  to  6/,  harrow  the  same,  and  tick  3/  to  5/,  during  the  last  five  months 
^  quarters  liave  been  entered  for  home  consumption  throughout  the 
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The  crop  of  peas  has  been  productive,  and  secured  in  good  condition. 
Prices  fluctuated  before  the  harvest,  owing  to  the  admission  of  several  foreign 
parcels,  at  duties  of  8/  and  9/6 ;  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  grinding  barley, 
old  oats,  and  fodder  of  all  descriptions,  the  demand  has  continued  brisk,  and 
they  are  likely  to  maintain  a  high  price  all  the  season.  The  difference  in 
their  value  since  that  time  has  been  about  7/  per  quarter  on  hog  and  grey 
qualities,  8/  on  maple,  and  4/  to  5/  on  white  boiling  sorts ;  the  entries  of  fo- 
reign have  amounted  to  68,600  quarters  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  unfavourable  accounts  received  from  the  United  States  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  as  to  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop,  having  been  corroborated, 
and  the  high  prices  of  wheat  in  the  more  southern  and  central  departments 
of  France,  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency  in  the  harvest,  having  caused  a 
few  shipments  to  the  French  ports,  has  kept  the  prices  gradually  advancing 
until,  in  October,  they  obtained  a  range  of  8/  to  10/  above  the  terms  demand- 
ed in  June,  when  Danzig  wheat  was  noted  at  35/  and  Baltic  at  28/.  The  ex- 
tent  of  business,  however,  was  not  commensurate  with  the  orders  transmitted 
from  America,  or  the  shipments  made  from  £ngland;  the  orders  having  been 
generally  received  here  in  traruiiu,  and  forwarded  to  the  Baltic,  Elbe,  &c.  for 
shipment,  or  else  the  exports  have  been  made  on  owner's  account.  Latterly, 
however,  the  feverish  state  of  the  free  market  caused  wheat  under  lock  to 
meet  more  attention,  and  large  parcels  have  changed  hands  at  advanced  rates^ 
Danzig  obtaining  45/ and  50/ to  56/;  and  lower  Baltic  and  Hamburgh  red, 
40/;  and  fine  fresh,  45/  to  47/.  These  purchases  have  been  made,  not  with 
the  view  of  export,  but  with  the  intention  of  holding  over  and  taking  the  uU 
terior  chance  for  the  home  consumption,  on  the  probability  of  which  we  have 
already  expressed  our  opinion.  Bonded  flour  has  also  met  an  animated  de* 
mand,  and  the  stocks  of  sweet  cleared  off*,  the  fresh  supplies  fironi  the  Baltic 
and  Elbe  meeting  immediate  purchasers  on  arrival,  at  improving  rates,  for 
export,  chiefly  to  the  West  Indies,  where  prices  have  considerably  risen,  es* 
pecially  in  Jamaica,  as  noticed  in  the  foreign  review,  owing  to  the  fidling  off 
in  the  shipments  from  America ;  prices  have  advanced  from  20/  and  23/  per 
barrel  to  28/,  30/,  and  32/  per  barrel,  and  the  demand  still  continuing ;  but 
from  want  of  supply  the  business  is  consequently  limited.  The  amount  of 
flour  exported  since  May  has  been  135,837  cwts. 

In  Scotland  the  prevalence  of  cold,  frosty,  ungenlal  nights  during  the  month 
of  May  and  early  part  of  June,  considerably  endangered  the  vegetative  pow- 
ers of  all  growing  grain  ;  and  it  was  even  then  predicted  that  the  injury  re- 
ceived would  not  be  remedied  by  the  warm  weather  afterwards  experienced  $ 
which  has  been  since  unfortunately  verified,  a  deficiency  in  wheat  having 
ensued ;  and,  from  the  backwardness  of  the  season,  and  the  consequently  re- 
tarded period  of  the  harvest,  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  yielded  of  all 
grain  has  been  more  or  less  deteriorated,  especially  in  the  northern  diviflions 
of  the  kingdom.  During  July  and  August,  though  the  temperature  was  va* 
riable,  yet  the  crops  made  greater  progress  than  could  have  been  expected ; 
the  raw,  wet,  and  boisterous  weather  of  part  of  August,  with  chilling  blasts 
fVom  the  east  and  north-east,  was  succeeded  by  a  warm  atmosphere,  uncloud- 
ed skies,  and  southerly  gales,  and  wheat,  though  it  had  been  checked  in  tU 
pening,  began,  towards  the  close  of  August,  to  turn  off,  and  reaping  com* 
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menceil  in  a  few  iiivoured  districts  of  the  Lowlands.  Wheat  was  then  repre- 
sented, as  it  has  since  proved,  coarse,  thin,  and  irregubur,  having  ripened  un- 
evenly^ and  been  cut  in  some  instances  partly  matured  and  partly  green;  ha< 
ving  also  in  many  cases  been  hurried  from  the  field,  the  condition  is  mudi 
impaired ;  but  the  produce,  though  below  an  average,  is  not  to  the  extent  of 
one-fifth  as  vaguely  reported,  indeed,  fractions  are  too  ofUm  stated  without  a 
due  appreciation  of  their  extent  and  value.  The  breadth  of  land  sown  is  less 
than  last  season,  and  the  weight  of  the  better  qualities,  on  the  average,  not 
exceeding  G2  lb.,  and  many  samples  fedl  short  of  even  60  lb.  The  stock  of 
old  wheat  at  the  commencement  of  harvest  was  estimated  laige,  but  all  other 
grain  quite  exhausted. 

Barley  has  been  calculated,  as  to  produce,  the  best  crop  grown  this  aeaioi^ 
and  a  larger  breadth  cultivated  than  U8ual,particularly  of  Chevalier  |  but  the 
sample  exhibits  considerable  disparity  in  quality ;  a  small  portion  was  se- 
cured before  the  rain  set  in,  and  the  quantity  and  weight  good^  samples  a|^ 
pearing  of  53  lb.  to  55  lb. ;  the  principal  part,  from  its  exposure  to  the 
weather,  is  either  deficient  in  colour,  light  in  weight,  sprouted,  or  dami^gtd 
by  heating  in  the  stack. 

Oats  have  in  some  districts  supplanted  the  growth  of  wheat,  they  have  ri- 
pened extremely  slowly,  and  their  harvesting  has  been  ezceKively  tedioua 
and  expensive  to  the  farmer.  In  early  favourable  soils  they  generally  filled 
well,  and  have  produced  a  bold  good  sample,  where  secured  befiiie  the  iocle^ 
nient  weather ;  though  we  are  fearful  the  quantity  thus  fortunately  saved  haa 
not  borne  any  large  proportion  to  the  bulk.  Potato  qualities  weigh  from 
40  lb.  to  44  lb. ;  and  Angus,  39  lb.  to  42  lb.,  where  housed  under  propitious 
circumstances,  but  the  general  weights  may  be  taken  at  rather  a  lower  ave- 
rage. In  the  high  moorland  districts  some  quantity  has  not  yet  arrived  at 
maturity,  and  must  prove  light  and  valueless,  and  some  fields  have  been  cut 
green  for  fodder.  It  is  estimated  that  the  produce  per  acre  was  a  fUll  ave^ 
rage  ])revious  to  the  injurious  etVects  caused  by  the  weather ;  and  allowing 
that  more  land  was  this  year  sown,  and  nmking  a  deduction  fiir  the  ^ima*"*! 
not  worth  cutting  or  only  fit  for  fodder,  the  produce  must  be  estimated  bve- 
ly  equal  to  a  moderate  average  crop  of  former  years. 

The  potato  crop  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  had  in  many  instances 
missed,  and  apprehensions  were  entertained  for  the  result  of  the  produce  of 
this  valuable  esculent,  which  is  becoming  every  year  more  indiapeusabis  to 
tlie  country.  Potato  digging  having  commenced,  it  was  discovered  that  pav^ 
tial  failures  existed  to  a  serious  extent,  and  though  the  return  in  localities  is 
satisfactory,  yet,  on  the  aggregate,  there  is  a  decided  deficiency,  but  it  is  at 
"*«sent  difficult  to  define  to  what  extent. 

Beans  and  peas  were  checked  in  their  progress  in  spring  and  early  part  of 
summer  by  the  drought,  and  the  rains  of  August  causing  them  to  make  a  se- 
cond growth ;  and  they  have  run  more  to  stalk  and  haulm  instead  of  filling 
n  the  pods,  and  are  much  below  an  average  crop. 

The  prices  of  wheat  not  having  been  depressed  to  an  equal  extent  with 
-kofle  in  England,  the  advance  has  not  been  so  considerable,  though  in  otter 
..^«<.lo«,  in  some  districts,  the  improvement  is  greater.    At  £dinbufgh  the, 

—  ...  ri>«  pi-i.^  of  wheat  during  the  last  six  months  has  not  exceeded  8ftm 
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B/%  barley  1/  to  2/;  potato  oats  2/;  and  Angus  2/,  per  quarter.  At  Glasgow, 
wheat  is  A/ per  240 lb.  dearer ;  barley  1/6  to  2/  per  320  lb.;  oats  1/6  to  4/  per' 
264  lb.  At  Berwick,  wheat  has  improved  6/ to  7/;  barley  2/ to  4/;  potato 
oats  2/  to  3/  per  quarter ;  and  feed  1/  to  2/.  At  the  principal  shipping  ports 
to  the  northward  the  advances  in  wheat  have  been  ^[,  11  f,  and  13/;  barley  3/ 
to  5/;  oats  4/  to  6/  per  quarter. 

In  Treland,  during  the  month  of  June,  the  previous  drying  winds  and  chilly 
atmosphere  were  succeeded  by  a  milder  temperature  and  beneficial  rains, 
which  improved  the  aspect  of  the  fields.  Barley  and  oats  were  extremely 
backward  from  the  want  of  moisture ;  the  drought  was  also  detrimental  ta 
the  growth  of  flax,  which  was  thin  and  stunted,  and  in  consequence  a  dimi- 
nution has  ensued  in  the  produce,  though,  from  the  additional  quantity  culti- 
vated the  past  season,  the  return  has  been  more  than  equivalent  to  the  previous 
year.  Wheat,  as  the  season  advanced,  considerably  improved  ;  the  weather 
during  July  having  been  extremely  favourable  and  conducive  to  the  progress 
of  all  grain,  alternate  sunshine  and  rain  having  prevailed ;  and  wheat  being 
suflficiently  forward  to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  the  atmospherical  changes, 
the  ears  filled  well  and  the  grain  became  plump.  During  September,  how. 
ever,  the  fine  weather,  which  in  August  had  favoured  the  agriculturist's 
hopes,  was  followed  with  rain  and  cold,  rendering  the  condition  of  the  wheat, 
which  was  housed  in  the  course  of  the  month,  soft,  and  the  grain  unfit  with- 
out kiln-drying  for  immediate  use.  In  the  southern,  eastern,  and  midland 
counties,  a  good  proportion  of  the  wheat  was  secured  in  fair  condition,  but 
the  remainder  has  been  more  or  less  deteriorated  by  wet,  and  though  these 
divisions  of  the  kingdom  are  always  more  advanced  with  their  harvest  than 
the  northern  and  western,  yet  this  season  the  difference  of  time  was  unusu- 
ally extended  ;  and  as  the  weather  continued  rainy,  with  only  a  few  intervals 
of  sunshine,  the  crops  have  been  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  season,  and  the  sample  consequently  handles  cold,  tender,  and  out  of  con- 
dition. The  quality,  however,  on  the  average  is  sufjerior  to  the  growth  of 
the  two  former  years,  but  slightly  infected  with  smut.  In  the  more  southern 
and  south-eastern  counties  the  cultivation  of  wheat  has  been  annually  aug- 
menting, but  in  the  northern  and  western  it  is  decidedly  diminished,  so  that 
on  the  average  less  land  has  been  cultivated  this  season  than  usual,  but  cal- 
culating the  acreable  produce,  notwithstanding  the  plant  was  in  many  in- 
stances thin  on  the  ground,  yet  the  yield  has  exceeded  previously  formed 
estimations,  and  may  be  ranked  a  low  average  produce.  The  stocks,  however, 
with  some  few  exceptions  in  the  south  and  south-east,  were  quite  exhausted; 
and  the  want  of  old  and  dry  new  quality  for  mixture,  has  been  severely  felt 
by  the  millers,  who  have  been  compelled  to  pay  exorbitant  rates,  say  40f. 
per  barrel  for  red  wheat  in  order  to  keep  their  mills  in  operation.  Owing  to 
the  pecuniary  accommodations  afforded  the  farmers  by  the  agricultural  banks, 
thev  have  been  enabled  more  to  control  the  markets,  and  realising  remune- 
rating prices  for  all  their  produce ;  provisions  of  all  descriptions  having  been 
considerably  enhanced  in  value.  They  have  retained  their  wheats,  until  by 
natural  or  artificial  preparation  they  have  become  a  more  marketable  article. 
Before  quitting  the  subject  of  British  wheat,  we  cannot  refrain  from  alluding 
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to  the  prcvaleiicy  of  smut  this  season,  which  infects  the  sample  more  or  less 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  no  blight  being  so  injurious  to  the  mUler  as  smut 
balls,  it  had  become  a  material  detideratum  in  agricultural  economj  that  some 
method  should  be  adopted  of  cleansing  the  grain  from  this  evil  attendant. 
We  have  lately  inspected  a  Reeing  Machine^  invented  by  Messrs  Tuxfurd 
and  Sons  of  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  which  seems  to  have  completely  effected 
the  object  in  view ;  the  construction  of  the  machine  being  as  remarkable  for 
its  simplicity  as  it  is  for  the  efficacy  of  its  operation.  One  machine  with  half 
horse  power  can  clean  nine  quarters  per  hour,  and  as  there  is  little  friction  in 
working,  the  machine  iti  extremely  durable.  The  cleansing  properties  are 
not  confined  to  smut-balls  ;  but  sprouted^  mouldy ^  and  perished  grains^  rai  and 
footise  dirl,  worms  and  weevils,  are  removed  with  equal  facility ;  and  while  the 
loss  id  trifling  in  measure,  the  improvement  of  the  sample  in  quality  is  in 
many  instances  from  28.  to  4s.  per  quarter,  and  even  more  in  some  cases 
where  the  sample  had  previously  been  much  deteriorated  with  much  extn^ 
neous  matter. 

Barley  has  suffered  mudi  in  condition  from  the  effects  of  the  unseasonable 
weather,  and  a  great  variety  of  sample  prevails ;  but  the  quality  in  many  in- 
stances is  kindly,  and  gives  satisfaction  to  the  maltster,  whose  demands  as 
well  as  those  of  the  distiller  are  rapidly  and  annually  augmenting.  The 
breadth  of  larid  sown  has  rather  been  increased,  and  the  produce  is  equal  to 
the  growth  of  previous  years. 

Oats  have  experienced  many  ordeals,  but  the  latter,  those  of  snow,  hail  and 
frost  have  been  the  most  severe,  and  their  consequences  most  deatructive. 
The  cultivation  has  the  past  season  been  again  extended.  The  early  fown 
oats  on  dry  stiff  soils  suffered  from  the  drought  in  May  and  June,  and  the 
yield  has  in  cunsetiucncc  been  deteriorated,  but  the  inland  and  hilly  districts, 
where  sowing  had  not  commenced  so  early,  the  growth  was  luxuriant;  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  however,  and  along  the  east  coast,  oats  have  been  more 
favourably  harvested  than  could  have  been  anticipated,  and  are  a  full  average 
produce ;  but  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island  and  on  the  mountain  lands, 
where  the  article  is  extensively  grown,  a  disastrous  result  has  attended  the 
harvcdt.  The  farmer  has  now  to  contend  against  all  the  vicissitudes  to  which 
the  climate  is  liable,  which  having  commenced  early  in  the  season  before  the 
plant  had  arrived  at  maturity,  the  securing  the  whole  of  tlic  produce  has  be- 
come hopeless,  much  has  been  rendered  useless,  and  much  cut  green  for  fiid- 
der,  and  where  tardy  ripening  has  occurred,  the  absence  of  solar  heat  has  de- 
prived the  ear  of  a  considerable  portion  of  its  nutritive  quality,  and  the  sam- 
ple is  thin  and  light.  Tiie  season  has  therefore  been  so  backward,  that  even 
now  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  tlic  failure  in  these  parts  of 
the  kingdom  will  afiect  the  aggregate  yield ;  we  should,  however,  be  apprehen- 
sive that  the  previous  promises  of  abundance  have  been  reduced  almoat  be« 
.Qw  an  average  return,  with  much  disparity  of  quality,  and  though  much 
«ut  of  condition,  yet  kihi-drying  in  this  more  humid  clime  being  generiUjr  tt* 
Girted  to,  that  defect  may  be  obviated.  The  free  on  board  prices  have  con- 
.inued  to  advance,  and  have  attained  the  rates  of  14/  to  ld/6  per  buxelfiir 
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The  coUatenl  drcumttonoes  attendant  on  such  a  precarious  harvest  and 
general  exhaustion  of  stocks  have  been  taken  advantage  of  by  speoulators, 
and  prices  have  gradually  been  enhanced ;  more  particularly  as  great  doubts 
are  entertained  as  to  the  produce  of  the  potato  crop ;  a  deficiency  being 
known  to  exist,  but  how  fiur  the  poorer  classes  will  be  deprived  of  this  nutri* 
tious  and  valuable  vegetable  is  not  yet  defined.  It  is  however  to  be  hoped 
that  the  threatening  prospect  of  the  season  has  given  sufficient  warning  to 
the  peasantry  to  adopt  the  strictest  economy  with  their  scanty  stock,  and, 
having  exported  little,  they  may,  by  a  continuance  of  such  conduct,  dissipate 
the  fi>reboding  aspect  of  the  future.  Comparing  the  value  of  grain  last  No- 
vember with  the  prices  now  paying,  a  considerable  difference  is  observed. 

Wheat.  Barley.  Otto.  Flour. 

Malting.         Grinding.  _^       .  _   . 

per  Barret  per  Barrel.       per  BarreL  per  BarreL  per  CwL 

November  1835,  16/  to  20/    13/  to  14/6  12/  to  12/3      8/  to   9/6     11/6  to  16/ 

Ditto       1836,  40/ to  43/    17/ to  18/    16/ to  17/      14/ to  15/6     15/    to  26/ 

The  continued  demand  in  the  American  States  for  wheat  and  flour  has  had 
a  controlling  influence  on  the  Canadian  markets.  At  the  opening  of  the  na* 
vigationin  spring,  the  first  arrivals  of  wheat  from  Upper  Canada  realized  5/6 
per  minot  <»t  W9»trerti  ArciJanjjcl  ^ui^^^  «"iSg  ai  o/,  and  Pal^?  r^  iit 
^3  to  5/4;  the  imports  from  England  not  moving  off  hand  so  readily  as  W 
heen  anticipated;  flour,  however,  experienced  an  active  demand,  and  fine 
brands  brought  29/  per  barrel  for  export.  The  variable  weather  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  being  unfavourable  for  the  growing  crops,  and  less  wheat 
being  sown  In  the  protracted  winter,  and  the  continued  high  prices  in  the 
United  States,  gave  gradually  improved  currencies.  The  failure  in  the 
States  becoming  obvious,  and  the  extensive  purchases  made  by  American 
millers  in  Upper  Canada,  at  6/  to  6/3  and  6/6,  a  considerable  impetus  was 
given  to  the  trade ;  red  Hamburgh  wheat  realizing  6/3 ;  and  at  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  Upper  Canada  wheat  being  worth  7/  per  minot ;  flour  being  quoted 
at  the  high  range  of  42/6  for  fines,  and  45/  superfines ;  at  which  rates  the 
trade  is  now  firm.  The  crop  of  wheat  has  turned  out  in  the  lower  districts 
rather  short  of  an  average ;  but  in  Upper  Canada  it  is  satisfiictory,  and  sum* 
mer  grain  generally  well  reported  in  both  divisions  of  the  country. 

The  consequence  of  a  diminution  in  supplies  of  flour  from  America  to  the 
Wesi  Indies,  has  thrown  the  demand  on  Europe,  and  considerable  exports 
have  been  made  to  the  different  islands  firom  England.  Prices  have  risen 
considerably,  and  the  last  quotations  in  Jamaica  noted  German  flour  worth 
83/4  currency  per  barrel;  and^fine  American  had  brought  133/4  per  do ;  the 
supplies  to  the  Ist  of  September  being  upwards  of  17,000  barrels  [less  than 
the  corresponding  period  of  1835. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  continued  drought  had  rendered  wheat  thin  and 
unproductive ;  and  prices,  which  in  December  ruled  at  an  average  of  8/6, 
advanced  after  harvest  to  10/  and  12/6  per  bushel ;  though  large  arrivals  had 
been  received  from  the  East  Indies,  Hobart  Town,  and  Launceston ;  besides 
the  arrivals  expected  from  England.  Flour  was  held  at  30/  per  100  lb.;  and 
maise  extremely  scarce  and  dear,  say  7/  to  8/6  per  bushel.  As  the  supplies  of 
VOL.  VII. — ^NC.  XXXV.  K  e 
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wheat  increased,  especiallT  from  Tan  Diemen^a  Land,  the  currencies  rather 
receded,  becoming  dull  at  10/  to  11/6  per  bashel,  and  flour  20/  per  100  lb. 

In  Van  DiemerCt  Land,  the  crops  promising  favourably  by  refreahing  showen, 
prices  receded  to  7/  and  7/6  per  bushel  at  Ilobart  Town^  and  7/^  ^  '/^  *t 
iMuncestoH,  and  large  shipments  were  destined  for  Sydney.  Tlie  wet  wea- 
ther endangering  the  quality  of  the  grain,  and  the  demand  fur  New  South 
Wales,  caused  the  prices  to  advance  to  9/  and  10/6 ;  barle|r  5/8  to  6/6;  oats 
4/C  to  6/  per  bushel.  After  harvest,  on  and  reported  large  shipmenta  fttm 
England,  Calcutta,  &c.,  the  quotations  gave  way  1/  to  2/  per  Imsbel ;  the 
prices  being  also  dull  and  declining  at  Sydney.  By  the  latest  accounti,  drt- 
ed  the  middle  of  June,  the  currencies  ranged  from  7/  to  8/B,  barley  7/  to 
7/G,  oats  6/  to  6/6  per  bushel.  Flour  had  receded  3/  per  sack,  being  noted 
at  27/  per  100  lbs.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  a  laige  extent  of  com  land 
has  been  sown  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

The  crop  at  Staan  River  was  estimated  at  the  lowest  average  of  twelve 
bushels  per  acre,  whicli  will  give  13,878  bushels,  and  deducting  2000  busheU 
for  the  seed  the  ensuing  season,  and  computing  the  population  at  1800^  allow- 
ing  8  bushels  per  head  per  annum,  there  would  be  sufficient  providon  fbr 
450}  days. 

In  several  of  the  Italian  States  the'crops  of  wheat  are  below,  and  in  othets^ 
little  more  than  an  average.  Tlicse  facts,  combined  with  reports  of  deficiency 
in  the  southern  departments  of  France,  and  latterly  the  accounts  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  addition  to  which,  the  advices  frxuu  Genoa  stat« 
ing,  that  iu  Piedmont  and  Liombardy  the  crops  had  likewise  proved  deficient, 
Barletta  wheat  had  in  consequence  advanced  during  the  past  six  mimths  10/ 
to  1 1/,  being  noted  at  :i5/  to  37/.  At  Ancona  the  inequality  of  the  harvest, 
and  a  demand  from  Venice,  had  aifccted  prices,  which  ranged  at  28/  to  30/.  At 
Trieste,  large  arrivals  from  the  Black  Sea,  have  rendered  the  trade  dull  Tbe 
appearance  of  the  cholera  in  Italy,  had  latterly  caused  a  partial  suspenslsn 
uf  business. 

The  extensive  arrivals  from  the  interior,  at  Odcsta  and  Tagomrog  bad  receded 
the  value  of  wheat. ;  hard  wheat,  the  stocks  uf  which  were  comparatively 
much  smaller  than  siiW,  was  noted  at  21/  per  quarter.  Vessels  were  extreme- 
ly "scarce,  which  dieckcil  shipments.  At  Odessa  the  quantity  of  soft  wheat 
in  granary,  by  the  latest  accounts,  was  267,000  quarters. 

During  the  summer  the  same  weatlier  prevailed  in  f*raiiMasin  England; 
the  excessive  heat  in  the  southern  districts  was  likened  to  the  ^  hot  air  of 
Senegal,"  and  (Mirched  the  grain  i)rematurely,  proving  highly  injurioua  to 
the  late  sown  wheats,  spring  com,  and  pulse.  The  crop  of  wheat  is  infi!rior 
i  n  quality,  much  of  the  grain  being  small  and  shrivelled;  smut  also  prevail- 
ing to  a  considerable  extent.  The  yield  in  many  districts  is  expected  to  be 
It  least  (>ne.ti)ird  less,  and  tlic  quality  not  fine ;  nnd  in  a  few  fully  as  much  as 
in  MYAiu  The  cro])  in  the  circle  round  Paris  appears  to  have  been  morefii- 
voiired  than  most  other  districts.  At  Marseille,  liourdeaux,  and  neighbour- 
'ng  markets,  tlie  prices  arc  ranging  high,  and  exliibit  a  considerable  dififar- 
>nce  as  compared  with  the  quotations  of  lost  year.  The  aggregate  avenge 
«n  tlie  ist  November  1835^  fur  the  section  including  Marseilles,  was  14  francs 
-  ..<>iif\nir^p  »o.  }j^>Mr.iUre     '^t  N<""c'"*«.'r  183G,  30  francs;  and  in  the  same 
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proportion  £br  Bardeaux,  where  the  currencies  were  ranging  from  16  francs 
50  cents  to  18  francs  in  1635^  and  this  year  from  19  francs  to  22  francs  25  cents. 
The  average  prices  of  wheat  for  the  whole  of  France  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber of  last  year,  was  13  francs  66  cents  to  95  cents  or  about  31/3  to  32/  per 
quarter;  and  this  season,  for  the  same  months,  they  were  16  francs  1  cent  to 
17  francs  3  cents,  or  37/  to  39/6  per  quarter.  Exclusive  of  large  shipments 
nade  from  the  Channel  and  western  ports  to  the  soulhem  and  Mediterranean 
markets^  several  parcels  of  foreign  corn  have  been  already  received  in  those 
departments,  which  have  been  entered  at  Cherbourg,  Lorieut,  or  other  ports 
in  that  class,  and  rendered  free  for  the  consumption  at  a  very  low  duty,  com- 

pared  with  the  duties  at  the  places  where  the  wheat  is  most  required.  This 
unequal  operation  of  the  French  corn-laws  has  given  considerable  dissatisfac- 
tion to  the  agriculturists,  who  seem  determined  to  petition  Government, 
either  for  the  equitable  administration  of  the  existing  code, — by  not  allowing 
a'cargo  of  grain  which  has  paid  duty  a  tany  specific  port  to  be  re-exported, — 
or  for  the  law  on  this  particular  point  to  be  repealed.  Barley  has  been  de- 
teriorated  in  quality,  and  rendered  less  productive  by  the  continuance  of  the 
drought.  Oats,  from  the  same  cause,  also  are  a  deficient  growth,  and  in  the 
principal  departments  of  produce,  Normandy,  Picardy,  &c  have  been  in- 
jured by  exposure  to  the  rain  and  cold  which  were  experienced  at  the  close 
of  the  harvest. 

The  accounts  of  the  Russian  harvest  are  not  yet  sufficiently  detailed  to  af- 
ford any  opinion  of  the  general  result,  with  the  exception  of  rye,  which  from 
St  Petersburg  is  re])orted  to  have  proved  abundant ;  and  being  the  principal 
article  of  native  consumption,  it  is  fortunate  for  the  lower  classes  that  the 
produce  has  yielded  more  plentifully  than  the  last  two  seasons.  Sales  have 
been  made  for  export  to  America  at  18/G  per  quarter ;  and  for  delivery  in  May 
June,  and  July,  there  are  several  purchasers  at  15/1 1  per  quarter,  with  one 
rouble  advance.  Kubanka  wheat  has  rather  improved  owing  to  the  advanced 
currencies  throughout  the  Baltic,  and  was  noted  at  32/1  to  33/5,  and  for  fu- 
ture delivery  32/1  was  demanded.  The  stock  of  oats  on  hand  was  consider- 
able; good  kiln-dried  quality  equal  to  Archangel  were  held  at  12/7,  infe- 
rior  qualities  9/10  to  10/7.  At  Riga,  Courish  wheat  has  been  bought  for 
America  at  27/4  to  29/,  and  new  qualities  deliverable  this  season  have  been 
sold  at  the  same  rates.  Russian  and  Courish  rye  has  obtained  17/3.  The 
crop  of  barley  and  oats  are  not  reported  abundant.  Oats  were  offered  at 
12/1  to  12/10  per  quarter.  Barley  16/8  to  17/7-  The  prices  of  linseed  have 
been  ruling  high  throughout  the  year,  at  St  Petersburg,  Morschansky,  and 
similar  descriptions  remained  at  40/9  to  44/6 ;  at  Riga  new  sowing  seed  had 
arrived,  and  realized  rcadly  27/8  to  29/4  and  30/2  per  barrel 

At  Danzig^  in  June,  the  accounts  received  from  England  and  France  of  the 
unfavourable  weather,  induced  a  speculative  feeling,  more,  however,  from  the 
anticipation  of  evil,  tlian  actual  results.  Towards  the  close  of  July,  the 
accounts  of  the  failure  in  the  American  crops,  caused  orders  to  be  transmitted 
from  England  to  this  port,  as  the  prices  demanded  for  the  better  qualities  of 
bonded  wheat  in  England  were  higher  than  purchasers  would  accede  to* 
Prices  consequently  advanced,  and  are  6/  to  8/  per  quarter  dearer  than  at  the 
commencement  of  the  past  six  months.     The  weather  was  variable  during 
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harvest,  but  the  wheats  have  been  received  in  tolerably  good  condition 
from  IVest  Prussia,  whence  the  finest  samples 'reach  Danzig.  It  is  stated, 
that  the  new  wheat,  though  not  quite  bright,  is  found  to  yield  better,  parti- 
cularlv  as  to  weight ;  parcels  came  to  liand  weighing  62(  lbs.  perfectly  dry, 
with  a  full  sound  kernel.  The  crops  on  the  Danzig  side  of  Warsaw  may 
be  reckoned  on  an  average,  and  of  fair  quality ;  but  in  the  districts  beyond 
Warsaw  the  yield  is  short,  but  quality  good.  Bye  has  met  an  active  de- 
mand for  shipment  to  America,  Norway,  &c. ;  the  crop  has  been  an  aver- 
age, and  prices  ruling  from  15/9  to  16/9  and  17/6.  Flour  has  met  an  active 
demand  at  advanced  terms,  and  difficulty  was  experienced  in  contracting  for 
spring  delivery. 

At  Konigsberg,  owing  to  an  uncommonly  cold  spring  and  summer,  the  harvest 
has  been  much  retarded.  Wheat  is  an  abundant  crop,  but  the  first  cut  was 
housed  in  very  bad  condition  ;  favoured  by  the  finer  weather,  the  remainder 
turned  out  very  good,  the  general  quality  equal  to  that  of  1835^  though  in 
weight  somewhat  lighter.  None  will  be  in  a  state  fit  for  shipment  this  season, 
unless  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  old  wheat.  Lai^  quantities  of 
mixed  and  red  descriptions  have  been  purchased  for  Liverpool ;  of  the  latter 
the  supplies  are  almost  exhausted  ;  of  red  mixed  the  stocks  are  smaller,  but 
they  will  soon  be  increased  by  the  arrivals  of  fresh  wheat ;  of  high  mixed  there 
are  still  considerable  quantities,  of  the  growth  of  1832  and  1833.  Rye  is 
scarcely  an  ordinary  crop;  the  quality  much  worse  than  1836;  barley  and 
oats  the  same.  The  stock  of  old  oats  Is  not  great.  Pens  are  a  moat  abundant 
crop,  and  fortunately  brought  in  during  fine  weather.  An  abundant  crop  of 
grey  peas,  but  not  having  been  harvested  ripe,  they  will  be  only  fit  for  feed- 
ing.     Beans  a  moderate  crop,  but  out  of  condition  ;  and  tares  inferior. 

In  Ilofxlein  the  season  has  been  very  .backward,  and  dry  cutting  winds  pie- 
vailed  almost  without  intermission  till  the  middle  of  June.  Rapeseed  has 
proved  a  full  crop  in  most  of  the  fields  that  escaped  being  ploughed  up  in  the 
autumn  or  spring ;  but  there  was  a  considerable  breadth  of  summer  seed  sown, 
which  assisted  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  winter  seed  .It  may  be  here  remark- 
ed, that  the  cultivation  of  rape-seed  has,  within  these  few  years,  been  rapidly 
extending  into  countries  where  it  was  before  unknown,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  is  now  furnished  from  the  upper  Baltic  ports.  The  consumption  of 
rape-oil  is  annually  augmenting,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  do  so  as  long 
as  the  present  activity  prevails  in  the  woollen  manufactures  of  England 
and  the  Continent.  France  also  having  reduced  the  impost  duties  on  seed, 
has  become  a  fresh  purcliaser  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  crop  the  past  season  hav- 
ing been  a  failure,  the  French  crushers  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  markets. 
The  new  seed  was  contracted  for  at  L.27, 15s.  to  Ii.29,  8s.  per  last,  and  is  now 
leld  at  Ii.3l,  12s.  The  failure  in  the  whale  fishery  having  given  some  impe- 
:us  to  the  trade. 

"^n  the  Danish  Is!cs,  the  crop  of  wheat  has  been  barely  an  average,  and  the 
lemand  for  the  article  has  been  chiefly  on  the  part  of  the  home-millers,  who 
«a  ve  entered  into  extensive  contracts  on  delivery.  The  barley  crop  has  turned 
•«tt  inferior  to  the  produce  of  the  last  five  seasons,  being  discoloured,  stained, 
(irouted,  and  uneven  in  quality,  and  little  fit  for  malting,  the  condition  ge- 

>Hv  Vnnc  ♦'^o  »»'i.i  ♦#>  «'lmit  of  shinnicnt  without  kiln-drying:  the  ar- 
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tide,  however,  has  met  Inquiry  at  about  18/  per  quarter,  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  drjring,  which  is  l/G  to  2/  per  quarter  more.  Oats  vary  in  quality  and 
quantity  according  to  locality,  and  the  weather  experienced  during  the  har- 
vest. Peas  have  suffered  in  condition  from  the  wet,  and  are  of  mixed  qua- 
lity, and  the  bulk  only  fit  for  feeding.    Kiln-dried  flour  in  brisk  demand. 

At  Hamburg^  the  Maiks,  Magdebouig,  and  Saale  wheat,  which  have  been 
received  of  the  new  growth,  have  turned  out  better  in  quality  than  had  been 
anticipated.  Few  parcels  were  under  G2  lb.  in  weight,  and  the  colour  little,  if 
any  thing,  inferior  to  the  crop  of  last  year ;  the  produce  in  the  upland  districts 
of  the  Elbe  being  computed  on  an  average  quantity.  In  the  interior  of 
Germany,  on  the  Saale,  &c.,  the  crop  of  barley  is  an  average,  and  the  quality 
equal  to  that  of  last  year.  The  crop  of  oats  is  represented,  in  parts  of 
Woktein  and  Meckleuberg,  to  be  a  failure,  in  others  and  in  Denmark  they  are 
plentiful,  but  the  quality  will  be  various;  the  portion  secured  before  the 
late  rains  is  fine  and  weighty,  but  that  exposed  to  the  weather  is  dingy  in 
colour  and  light  The  growth  of  beans  has  been  abundant.  Peas  have 
yielded  well,  but  come  mostly  to  hand  in  rather  soft  condition,  but  good 
boilers.  The  demand  on  American  and  British  account  has  caused  the  mar- 
ket gradually  to  advance,  and,  since  June,  wheat  has  improved  12/  to  14/  per 
quarter,  and  an  active  demand  prevailing.  Flour  has  also  met  a  brisk  sale 
for  exports,  and  the  millers  are  likely  to  be  kept  constantly  employed  in  ma- 
nufacturing the  article,  having  engaged  for  large  quantities  for  future  de- 
livery— ^prices  have  considerably  advanced.  Saale  and  Bohemian  barley, 
which  has  arrived  in  small  quantities,  has  met  ready  purchasers  at  24/  to  26/6 
per  quarter  on  English  account ;  the  quality  being  kindly,  and  adapted  for 
malting.  Oats  in  animated  demand  for  England,  and  prices  rapidly  ad- 
vanced. 

In  Holland  the  stocks  of  different  kinds  of  grain  have  been  diminishing  for 
some  years.  The  prices  of  wheat  have  fluctuated  materially,  and  through  the 
increased  demand  for  America  have  advanced  in  the  last  six  months  from  25 
^0  30  florins  per  last,  particularly  the  red  Rhenish  samples  in  bond.  Most  of 
the  new  white  wheat  turns  out  inferior  in  quality,  and  the  generality  of  it 
not  quite  dry  ;  the  weight  of  the  best  from  60  lb.  to  61  lb.,  the  red  61 }  lb.  to 
63  lb.  per  bushel ;  both  the  red  and  the  white  are  average  crops.  Of  oats 
there  is  a  tolerably  good  stock  of  old  on  hand,  but  the  new  crop  is  not  large 
in  quantity,  or  good  in  quality.  Barley  is  abundant,  and  some  districta  have 
yielded  a  good  quality ;  the  average  weight  474  ^^-  ^^  ^^i  ^^  P^^  bushel ;. 
none  of  the  old  growth  remaining  crop  on  hand.  Peas  have  produced  largely, 
and  the  quality  pretty  good.  Beans  have  been  housed  in  bad  condition,  and  are 
short  in  quantity ;  and  very  few  old  on  hand.  With  respect  to  flax-seed,  the 
quantity  is  about  equal  to  last  year's  growth  ;  about  half  of  it  will  be  fit  for 
sowing,  and  the  quality,  colour,  and  plumpness,  satisfactory. 

In  the  United  States  a  greater  failure  has  taken  place  in  the  wheat  crop 
than  has  occurred  since  the  state  has  been  an  exporting  country.  In  Ame* 
rica  the  shipment  of  flour  has  constituted  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  ex-> 
portation,  and  which  amounted  in  1834  to  2,000,000  barreb  annually — 
12,000,000  dolbrs  in  value.  In  1835,  when  the  crops  proved  partially  defi- 
cient, the  quantity  was  reduced  nearly  one-hal£ 
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In  1831  the  value  of  wheat  and  flour  imported  was  only  1032  dollars,  where- 
as in  183.")  it  had  increased  to  311,118  dollars;  and  at  the  termination  of  the 
current  commercial  year,  which  ends  the  30th  September,  a  much  3mg]Ier 
amount  of  exports  and  larger  imports  will  be  exhibited,  which  is  already 
proved  in  the  reports  from  New  York  for  the  present  year,  compared  with 
the  last  five  seasons.  We  find,  however,  on  reference  to  the  exports  of  1831, 
that  tliat  year  is  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  flour  shipped  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, proceeding  from  a  superabundant  harvest ;  but  during  the  consecutive 
years,  at  first  a  rai)id,and  then  a  gradual  diminution  had  taken  place,  proceeding 
from  an  increased  consumption,  the  growth  not  having  been  extended  in  an 
e(j[Ual  ratio,  and  the  surplus  being  less  considerable  for  exportation;  and  which 
the  decrease  in  the  cultivation^of  wheat  in  the  more  Southern  States,  ow- 
ing to  repeated  failures,  partially  accounts  for.  It  appears,  from  the  1st  of 
January  to  the  31st  October  in  each  year,  the  exports  from  New  York  were, 
in  barrels — 

1831.  1832.  1833.  1834.  1835.  I83a 

390,851  153,632         173,983         142,199         129,783        73,976 

Assuming  that  at  the  end  of  October  the  shipment  this  year  may  be  3000 
barrels  more  than  on  the  30th  of  September.  Compared,  then,  with  the  pre- 
vious, this  year's  export  is  still  deficient ;  but  not  to  the  immense  extent 
which  calculations,  founded  in  the  year  1831,  would  induce  the  belief. 

The  principal  falling-off  in  the  crops  has  been  in  Virginia,  PhiUtdeFphki, 
Maryland,  and  eastern  part  of  New  Yorky  together  with  the  SouAem  Slatet ; 
but  in  the  other  divisions  of  New  For*,  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Tennesaee,  liSnMt, 
Vermont,  and  Kentucky,  the  harvest  is  an  average  produce  ;  this  diminution  in 
the  crops,  however,  refers  ])articularly  to  wheat  and  rye,  as  the  crops  of  In- 
dian com,  an  article  much  used,  is  abundant,  as  well  as  oats,  and  etpedally 
buck-wheat,  which,  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  is  reported  by  the  lateft 
advices  to  be  extensive  and  luxuriant ;  *'  never  before  were  such  rich  and 
numerous  fields  of  this  article  seen,  and  such  an  admirable  prospect  of  a  heavy 
crop  of  this  excellent  grain/^     It  appears  also,  that  the  iarraer  has  placed  his 
principal  security  in  buck-wheat,  against  the  short  supply  of  wheat,  as  the 
failure  of  his  wheat  was  known  before  the  sowing  of  buck-wheat  commenced. 
There  is  reason,  tlier.?fore,  to  believe  that,  though  the  agricultural  interest 
has  experienced  heavy  loss  in  the  failure  of  the  wheat,  yet  the  deficiency,  as 
far  as  possible,  will  be  compensated  for  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  Indian 
corn,  oats,  buck-wheat,  potatoes,  and  other  summer  esculents.     The  evils  and 
misery  attendant  on  a  short  crop  of  wheat  and  rye  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  interests  and  welfare  of  every  community  ;  but  in  the  regions  thus 
ifTectcd,  it  is  a  source  of  consolation  to  them,  that  all  other  products  of  the 
earth,  which  enter  into  the  consumption  of  man  or  animals,  promise  this 
*>ea8on  to  be  unusuallv  rich  and  abundant :  but  it  is  more  in  a  commerdal 
;oint  of  view  that  the  subject  attracts  speculative  interest.    Those  countries, 
:hiefly  South  America   and  the  West  Indies,  which  have  hitherto  been 
Titirely  dependent  on  the  exports  of  flour  from  the  United  Stated^  will  in 
I  great  measure  be  obliged  to  draw  their  supplies  from  Europe,  at  the  aame 
"'^'^   ^hat  many  of  the  American  merchants,  who  have  been  aocustomcd 
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Mumallj  to  enter  Into  hearj  contncts  taae  the  deliverj  of  flour»  will  require 
large  supplies  of  wheat  or  flour  to  meet  thdr  contracts,  and  which  is  Uie  cause 
now  opentkig  on  the  mai^ets  in  forcing  the  currencies  to  the  hi^  nuige  at 
present  maintained  of  9  to  10  dollars,  or  40/G  to  4A/  per  barrel  for  flour,  and 
1  ddlar  90  cento  to  9  doUars,  and  2  doIUrs  20  cento  per  budiel,  or  69/B  to  73/4 
and  BO/S  per  quarter  fbr  wheat  The  various  shipments^  however,  which  are 
being  and  have  been  made  firom  the  Baltic,  £lbe,  Weser,  Holland,  B^ium, 
Engiaiid,  Mediterranean,  Slc  of  wheat  and  rje^  are  lilrely  soon  to  depress  the 
trade,  though  the  scarcity  of  American  vessels  is  the  main  obstacle  in  pre* 
renting  much  larger  supplies  fhim  being  directed  to  the  same  destination, 
The  shipmento  consist  for  the  most  part  of  the  better  quality  of  wheat,  as 
being  the  more  merchantoble  article,  where  the  quality  of  the  new  growth 
is  generally  inferior.  £xtensive  shipmento  have  been  made  of  rye  from  Bel« 
ginm,  Holland,  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas,  prices  ranging  Irom  41/1)  to  49/4 
and  45,^0  per  quarter. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 

L  New  Afffieulturai  Planis.^We  have  the  gratification  of  introducing  some, 
new  varieties  of  field  plants  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.    They  are :«- 

I  St,  Hickling^s  PtoHfie  Wheat — ^Mr  Samuel  Hicklin^^  Cawston  near  Ayla« 
ham  in  Norfolk,  observed,  in  1830,  three  heads  of  wheat  remarkable  fiwm  the 
rest,  apparently  from  one  root,  which  he  plucked  and  rubbed  out,  and  found 
to  contain  293  kernels.  Having  preserved  and  sown  them  and  their  pro* 
duce  for  four  successive  years,  the  seed  in  the  fourth  year  covered  eighteen 
acres  of  ground,  and  the  return  was  64  quarters  per  imperial  acre.  Henctt 
the  name  Hickling*s  Prolific  Wheat.  The  properties  of  this  wheat  are— i 
straw  long,  stout  at  the  bottom,  and  tapering  to  the  head ;  head  short,  thick^ 
close,  and  heavy ;  kernels  four  in  the  row  across  the  ear,  and  red  in  colouTi 
with  the  chaff  white ;  in  sample^  the  wheat  is  short,  plump,  thin-skinned,  and 
looks  as  if  it  would  flour  well ;  colour  dark  orange-red.  It  has  been  tried  for 
two  seasons  in  Scotland,  and  if  it  approaches  any  thing  near  to  what  we  have 
heard  stated  of  its  produce^  namely  9  quarters  per  Scotch  acre,  it  well  deserve  t 
the  appellation  f^proR/ie. 

2d^  TVhmngtwCa  fTK^a/.— .This  variety  was  introduced  by  Hr  Whitting* 
ton,  Whitmore  House,  near  Ripley,  Surrey.  This  is  a  very  different  wheat 
from  the  one  just  described.  The  straw  is  long  and  very  strong  like  a  reed ; 
the  head  long,  and  strong,  the  capsules  being  so  fiir  set  apart  as  to  permit  the 
spike  to  be  seen ;  in  sample,  the  grain  is  longish,  inclined  to  flintiness,  thin 
skinned,  yellowish-white  colour,  and  appears  to  flour  well,  the  produce  is  ea* 
timated  at  five  quarters  per  imperial  acrob  This  is  evidently  the  same  wheat 
as  that  which  passes  by  the  name  of  WelUhgien. 

Sd,  Smooihep%  or  BouhoU  New  Red  Wheat.^Tbia  variety  was  discovered  by 
Mr  Thomas  Smoothey,  Boishall,  near  Halsted,  Essex.  It  is  a  decidedly  red 
wheat  both  in  grain  and  straw.  The  straw  is  fine ;  ears  short,  thick,  and  dote 
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set.  The  sample  which  we  have  seen  of  it  not  having  filled  this  seasoD,  and 
having  heen  raised  under  very  un&vourable  circumstances,  disables  us  from 
describing  the  grain  correclly.  The  produce  has  been  rated  as  high  as  seven 
ijuarlcrs  per  imperial  busheL 

4th,  Wttierho  Red  FTA^aiU— This  variety  was  raised  at  Wickham,  in  Sii& 
Iblk,  but  we  have  not  learned  the^  name  of  the  discoverer.  The  straw  ii 
both  long,  strongs  and  stiff;  heads  are  equally  so ;  in  sample  the  grain  if 
longish,  round,  thin  skinned,  appears  to  flour  well,  and  of  light  orange^ed 
colour.    Of  its  prolificacy  we  have  heard  no  statement. 

AH/k,  Cumberland  Early  Oat. — So  named  from  being  raised  bj  a  genUeman 
in  Cumberland  a  few  years  ago,  from  a  single  head.  In  sample  it  is  a  longish 
grain,  and  more  like  the  early  Angus  variety  than  the  potato ;  cokuT  dazki 
and  dulL  It  is  as  much  earlier  than  the  potato  oat,  as  the  latter  is  earlier 
than  the  Hopetoun,  being  nearly  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  Hopeioun.  Of 
a  trial  this  year  of  this  oat  with  the  potato  and  Hopetoun  on  two  ridgei  tudt^ 
in  the  same  field,  on  the  farm  of  Hawkhill,  Mr  Thomas  Chrisp  finnid  the 
differences  between  them  to  be  these : — Produce  potato  oats,  17  bolls  6  bush* 
els;  Hopetoun,  17  bolls  4  bushels ;  early  Cumberland,  24  bolls ;  but  the  po- 
tato oat  weighed  a  stone  per  boll  more  than  each  of  the  other  two. 

(Uh,  Orange,  Red^  and  White  Globe  Mangel  WurMeL^The  globe  ifaape  of 
these  varieties  of  this  root  are  better  suited  to  shallow  soilsy  the  ordinary  aa* 
ture  of  arable  land,  than  the  long  red  variety.  They  may  be  planted  18  in* 
ches  apart  in  the  row,  and  30  inches  between  the  rows ;  and  thej  yield  as 
heavy  a  crop  as  the  long  red.  The  orange  and  red  varieties  are  heavier  than 
the  white,  but'  the  white  is  the  hardier  root^-EniTOR  Q.  J.  A. 

IL  Oti  Tanks  for  Watar,-^By  Mr  J.  Starr,  East  Bourn,  Suacs^-Tbe 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Sodetj  of  Cornwall  wu  attend- 
ed by  several  Professors  and  scientific  men,  who,  afler  examinaUon  of  the 
prize  Models,  expressed  their  admiration  of  the  practical  application  bj  ope^ 
rative  miners  in  this  remote  |>ortion  of  the  empire,  of  those  scientific  princi- 
ples on  which  it  was  their  department  at  our  Universities  to  Ijecture.  But 
as  the  success  of  the  machinery  for  draining  the  mines  sometimes  deprived 
both  men  and  cattle  of  that  supply  of  good  water  which  contributes  to  health 
and  comfort— it  was  suggested  this  might  be  remedied  by  tanks  similar  to  mine 
which  had  been  eminently  useful  during  the  lasc  three  dry  summers  on  the 
property  of  the  President  of  the  Society  in  Sussex,  and  as  they  an  chenplj 
and  easily  constructed,  and  not  liable  to  decay  like  wooden  vessels,  and  as  rain 
enough  falls  on  every  house  in  England  for  the  use  of  its  inhabitants,  no  fiu 
mily  would  be  deficient  in  good  soft  water,  who  made  a  tank  to  retain  it»  and 
such  tanks,  being  paved  over,  take  up  no  room. 

The  sizes  at  East  Bourn  vary';  one  of  less  than  seven  feet  deep  and  wide 
has  served  two  labourers*  families  for  three  years,  while  most  of  the  springs  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  dry. 

A  tank  twelve  feet  by  seven  feet  has  been  found  sufficient  to  iupplj  with 
vatcr  a  large  family  and  six  horses ;  this  was  surrounded  by  only  four-and- 
>alf  inch  brick  work  resting  solid  against  the  sides,  in  consequence  of  being 
ike  a  decanter  smaller  at  the  bottom  than  higher  up,  and  the  dome  Is  con- 
i»i.«...icwv  -»r,  «i,Q  ir^ypti<in  plan  by  projecting  horizontally  each  row  of  mate* 
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rials  one-third  of  their  length  beyond  those  below»  by  filling  up  the  back 
with  earth  as  it  proceeded,  to  balance  the  weight  of  this  projecting  masonry. 

At  the  East  Bourn  workhouse  for  14  padsh^  a  tank  has  been  made  23  feet 
deep  by  11  wide  of  the  roughest  materials,  being  only  flint  stones,  and  thou^ 
thej  require  more  mortar  than  if  they  had  been  regularly  shaped,  only  90 
budiels  of  lime  were  allowed,  including  two  coals  of  plaster,  and  the  work* 
manship  is  executed  like  field  walls  at  lOs.  per  100  square  feet,  the  only  es- 
sential being  that  no  clay  be  used  [(which  worms  in  time  bore  through)  and  that 
the  lime  or  Parker's  cement  be  good. 

A  current  of  air  is  said  to  promote  the  purity  of  water  in  tanks,  which  is 
easily  effected  by  the  earthen-ware  or  other  pipe  which  conveys  the  water 
firom  the  roof  being  of  6  or  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  an  opening  left  for  the 
surplus  water  to  run  awayt  and  where  the  prevailing  winds  do  not  blow  soOt 
and  leaves  on  the  house,  the  water  remains  good,  even  for  drinking,  without 
clearing  out  the  rubbish  more  than  once  a*year ;  but  in  some  cases  filtering  by 
ascension  may  be  found  useful,  and  effected  by  the  water  being  delivered  by 
the  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  a  cask  or  other  vessel  from  which  it  cannot  escape 
till  it  has  risen  through  the  holes  in  a  board  covered  with  pebbles,  sand,  or 
powdered  charcoal. 

Upwards  of  20  labourers*  gardens  have  been  watered'by  the  rain  which  forw 
merly  injured  the  public  road,  and  was  therefore  turned  into  a  sink-well, 
which  sink-well,  enlarged  and  surrounded  by  nine  inch  masonry  drawn  up  by 
a  ctut'ttwi  euri— was  used  in  planting  potatoes,  and  occasioned  good  crops  in 
1835,  when  sets  not  watered  &iled.  And  should  the  profitable  mode  ofsUdU* 
feetUng,  now  practising  at  Armagh,  be  happily  extended  to  Cornwall,  and 
fiitting  oxen  kept  in  pairs  *jnot  tied  up*  under  shelier,  it  will  be  found  that 
preserving  in  tanks  the  water  which  falls  on  the  barns  and  stalls  will  amp^ 
supply  them,  whilst  it  saves  the  rain  washing  away  the  strength  of  the  man- 
ure  in  the  open  yard. 

Ponds  have  been  made  with  equal  success,  dug  four-and-half  feet  only  be- 
low the  surface,  what  is  excavated  being  added  to  the  sides  covered,  and 
about  one  foot  thick,  like  a  road  with  pebbles  and  good  lime  mortar.  Such 
ponds  are  become  general  on  the  dry  soil  of  the  South  Downs  for  watering  the 
large  flocks  of  sheep — and  had  such  ponds  been  found  in  Romney  Marsh,  &c. 
during  the  last  dry  years,  the  sheep  would  not  have  died  in  such  numbers  as 
materially  to  raise  the  price  of  meat  in  London,  and  would  have  raised  it  much 
higher,  had  not  the  large  premiums  given  for  many  years  by  the  Agricultu- 
ral Society  of  Scotland  enabled  North  Britain  to  supply  a  great  proportion 
of  the  sheep,  as  well  as  oxen  and  oats  consumed  in  London. — Cornwall  Ro^ 
Gazette, 

III.  Meeting  of  Potato  Dealers  at  Perth. — A  meeting  of  the  farmers  and  po- 
tato dealers  of  Perthshire  was  held  on  the  8tb  October,  for  taking  into  conside- 
ration the  attempts  making  by  some  potato  dealers  in  London,  to  alter  the  es- 
tablished regulation  of  selling  potatoes  by  the  imperial  standard-weight  of 
twenty  hundred  weight  to  the  ton,  at  which  the  following  resolutions  were 
agreed  to  : — 

^  Uti  That  this  meeting  are  convinced,  that  the  act  establishing  uniformity  of 
weights  and  measures  is  highly  beneficial  in  commercial  transactions ;  and  that» 
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as  the  potatoes  sent  to  the  London  market  are  riddled,  and  put  into  a  proper 
marketable  state,  before  being  sold  to  the  retailers,  there  is  no  good  retson 
why  there  should  be  a  different  standard-weight  for  the  sale  of  potatoes^  from 
that  used  for  other  commodities. 

''  2d,  That  the  reasons  stated  by  the  London  retail  potato-dealer!^  in  tbdr 
circular  of  the  1st  of  September  last,  for  re-establishing  what  they  call  the 
custom  and  usage  of  the  trade,  appear  to  this  meeting  altogether  frirolout 
and  inconclusive ;  for  if,  as  they  state,  the  waste  in  preparing  potatoes  for  sale 
to  the  public  varies  so  much  as  from  one-tenth  to  one-fifth,  it  is  obrious  that 
no  fixed  allowance  of  additional  weight  could  be  a  fair  compensation.  The 
state  and  quality  of  the  potatoes  arc,  no  doubt,  attended  to  by  retaxlen  in  fix- 
ing the  price  at  the  time  they  make  their  purchases ;  and,  therefore^  no  com- 
pensation  is  necessarj'. 

^  3c/,  That  the  idea  of  the  retailers,  that  because  the  potatoes,  after  being 
washed,  are  deficient  of  weight,  therefore  the  salesmen  are  liable  to  an  action 
for  making  up  this  deficiency,  seems  grossly  erroneous.  As  well  might  It  be 
supposed,  that  when  a  miller,  who  purchases  com  in  the  market,  and  after- 
wards subjects  it  to  an  additional  i)rocess  of  cleaning,  finds  it  deficient  fa 
quantity,  he  should  have  recourse  against  the  seller  for  making  up  the  ori^nal 
measure.  The  potatoes  are  weighed  by  meters  appointed  by  authority ;  but 
neither  they  nor  the  salesmen  can  be  liable  for  more  than  the  standard  weight 
of  the  article,  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  sold  and  delivered  to  tlie  piu> 
chaser. 

"  4///,  That  the  threat  of  the  retailers,  of  enforcing  their  demand,  is  fiitile 
and  vain.  They  Imve  not  a  monopoly  of  the  trade;  and  others  will  be  found 
to  buy  in  the  established  weights  of  the  country.  And  this  meeting  vesolTe 
that  they  will  consign  potatoes  to  no  salesmen  who  shall  sell  by  any  other 
weight  than  the  imperial  nett  ton. 

^'  5M,  That  these  resolutions,  after  being  subscribed  by  such  fiinneri  and 
potato-dealers  as  ap])rove  thereof,  and  have  opportunity,  shall  be  printed,  and 
copies  thereof  sent  to  London,  for  circulation  among  the  potato  salesmen  and 
retailers." 

IV.  Novel  and  Imjwrtant  Use  of  Ammonia  or  Brine The  thanks  of  ihe  So- 
ciety of  Arts  were  lately  voted  to  a  "Mr  Webster  of  Ipswich,  for  a  statement 
of  the  efllct  produced  on  ])otatoes  hy  immersion  in  ammoniacal  water,  or  In 
brine.  If  potatoes  are  immersed  for  four  or  five  days  in  ammoniated  water, 
containing  an  ounce  of  the  common  liquor  ammoniie  to  a  pint  of  water,  they 
will,  on  removal,  be  found  to  have  their  vegetative  principle  greatly  checked, 
or  altogether  destroyed,  so  that  they  may  be  preserved  throughout  the  year 
without  the  least  deterioration  of  tlieir  general  qualities.  The  temporary  ac- 
*.ion  of  the  ammonia  in  no  way  affects  the  potato  l»eyond  that  of  destroying 
its  power  of  growth ;  if,  however,  any  change  is  produced,  it  is  rather  bene- 
icial  than  otherwise,  somewhat  improving  the  appearance  and  flavour  of 
nferior  potatoes,  and  giving  them  a  mealiness  they  did  not  possess.  The 
.ransient  nature  of  the  application  removes  any  ^suspicion  of  injury  from  the 
"'»^crial  employed,  and  it  is  all  lost  by  evaporation,  so  that  not  a  trace  i«w 
»tdnB  behind ;  nor  could  the  most  fastidious  ever  detect  that  the  potatoes  had 
.~.r    n^morsA/i  In  aw"9nJ« ,  so  volatilr  "s  Its  nature,  so  ]ierfect  its  escapeii 
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The  exportation  of  potatoes  to  foreign  climates,  chiefly  within  the  tropics, 
is  an  object  of  importance ;  and  for  the  comfort  of  sailors  there  is  nothing  in 
the  way  of  diet  greater  than  the  luxury  of  a  potato  with  their  salt  food.  As 
a  means  of  proknging  their  enjorments,  and  adding  to  the  healthful  diet  of  a 
BM  lifey  this  mode  may  be  adopted  with  advantage.  The  expense  of  immer- 
sion is  very  triflings  and  tliey  sobaequently  require  to  be  spread  in  an  aixy 
situation  to  dry.  Potatoes  so  treated  have  been  used  after  ten  months* 
Iceeping  in  a  warm  kitdien  dosety  and  were  found  to  be  perfectly  good. 
If  the  potatoes,  instead  of  being  removed  in  five  day8,'jare  continued  in 
the  ammoniacal  water  for  three  wee]Ls,  the  potato  beccMnes  tough  and  shri- 
velled while  in  the  liquor,  and,  when  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air,  as- 
sumes quite  a  new  form;  it  appears  consolidated,  and  its  qualities  are 
greatly  lost,  for  on  boiling  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  sago,  or  starch,  yet 
still  firm,  and  retaining  its  form ;  if  used  in  its  dry  and  uncooked  state,  it 
has  a  mealy  flavour,  and  the  properties  of  corn.  There  is  no  chemical  change 
effected  on  the  potato,  but  merely  a  mechanical  consolidation  and  extraction 
of  moisture ;  for  precisely  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  immersing  po. 
tatoes  in  a  strong  solution  of  salt  and  water,  taking  care  to  remove  by  subse- 
quent ablution  ^the  whole  of  the  salt,  and  this  requires  some  time,  and  re« 
peated  changes  of  water. 
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November  1836. 

After  the  long  exposition  of  the  weather  and  crops  of  the  last  quarter 
by  Mr  Feamside,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  go  over  the  same  ground ;  but 
still  a  few  remarks  maybe  acceptable  from  a  local  knowledge  of  some  par- 
ticulars. The  winter  wheat  on  fine  early  soils  will  be  good  in  quality,  and 
average  in  quantity.  All  spring-sown  wheats  on  tljc  other  hand  will  be 
quite  the  contrary.  Barley  is  agifty  crop  on  good  land ;  in  the  upper  dis- 
tricts it  is  light  and  the  sample  unequal,  from  an  undue  quantity  of 
unripened  gndn.  Oats  in  favourable  situations  are  an  average  ;  other- 
wise a  very  inferior  crop  in  quality  and  quantity.  Potato  oats  have 
failed  this  year  more  than  other  varieties,  which  should  be  a  lesson 
to  fanners  in  high  districta  to  cultivate  the  hardier  kinds,  such  as  the 
early  Angus,  more  than  they  do.  Beans  are  very  inferior  in  every  re- 
spect ;  and  as  to  peas,  they  are  a  complete  failure.  Potatoes  are  not  half 
a  crop,  and  the  very  severe  frost  on  the  27th  October  and  following  days 
must  have  injured  them  materially.  Unfortunately  the  extent  of  the 
damage  by  the  frost  will  not  be  known  till  the  roots  spoil  in  the  stores. 
On  this  account  we  would  recommend  the  pits  to  be  frequently  handled 
in  mild  weather  during  the  wmter,  in  any  district  where  there  has  been 
the  least  probability  of  injury  from  the  frost.     Turnips  are  not  above  half 
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a  crop ;  but  a  ven^  larg-c  breadth  Las  been  sown  this  year.  Early  sown 
are  pretty  good;  late  almost  usicss.  They  are  selling  at  exorbitant 
prices;  and  letting  at  7d.  per  head  per  week  for  old^  and  5d.  for 
young  sheep.  This  has  been  the  most  extraordinary  harvest  we  re- 
member. It  commenced  in  favoured  spots  as  early  as  the  third  week  of 
August,  and  now  when  we  write  (23d  November)  com  stands  uncut.  In 
the  upper  districts  of  Lanark,  Peebles,  Dumfries,  Inverness,  Argyle,  and 
A}T  shires,  much  com  still  stands  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  people  can 
now  hardly  be  induced  to  cut  it  down.  Tlie  scarcity  of  grass  in  the 
autumn  caused  some  of  the  crop  to  be  cut  down  green  for  the  use  of  the 
bestial.  Fat  cattle  and  sheep  are  both  scarce  and  dear,  so  much  so,  that 
the  export  trade  to  London  by  steam  is  almost  relinquished.  There  wiH 
not  be  near  the  number  of  cattle  tied  up  to  feed  as  usual  on  account  of 
the  failure  of  the  iuraips.  Oil  cake  has  in  consequence  got  in  demandj  and 
risen  much  in  price.  For  the  same  reason  distillery  stakes  have  been  let 
2s,  or  Ss.  per  head  per  month  dearer  tlian  last  year.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  bone-dust  turnip  has  not  succeeded  this  year,  no  doubt  owing  both 
to  the  wetness  of  the  season,  and  tlic  lateness  of  being  sown.  Wool  is 
lower  in  price ;  but  the  great  start  of  the  com  market  has  arisen  entirely 
from  the  attempts  of  speculators  in  foreign  grain  to  force  down  the  im- 
port duty ;  but  tlie  general  average  of  the  eountrj-  is  still  low,  and  will 
likely  eontinuefor  some  time.  Wc  apprehend  no  scarcity  of  bread-corn^ 
as  there  is  vet  much  old  wheat  in  hand. 


THE  REVENUE. 

ABSTRACT  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  Great  Briiain,  inOk^  QimHtn 
and  Years  ended  on  the  lOth  of  Oct.  1835,  and  lOth  ef  Oct.  XB^Sr-Uhewh^ 
the  Ittcrease  and  Decrease  on  each  head  thereof. 


Quarters  ended 
Oct.  Id. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1        Vears  ended 
'             Oct.  10. 

lacniMb 

1835. 

1836. 

i     183S. 

1836. 

Customs,  . . 
Excise,. .  . . 
Stamps, .  . . 
Post-office, 
Taxes, .... 
Miscellaneous, 

£ 

5,35.'J,9fl7 

4.<MJ7,.'f75 

],(>7 1,204 

372,000 

355.12<» 

16.513 

£ 

6.3.-^777 

3.Hn2,fki9 

1,744.741 

3!l!l.O00 

334.8H7 

e.rMO 

£ 

99I».790 

73i537 
27,000 

£ 
145',346 

•   • 

20*,233 
10,27:1 

i      £ 
18,4<«,212 

11,601,197 
6,54C»,L»24 

1  1.396.000 

3,733,997 

76,737 

£ 

20,166,917 

12.288.173 

6,7!i6,430 

1,486,000 

3,67(»,747 
52,553 

£ 

1.758,709 

906,978 

291,210 

90/100 

a  • 
a  • 

£ 

■  a 

6aii9B0 
39,904 

1 

1 1,776, 199|  i2,7(.'0.e74 
Deduct  Decrease, 

1,100.327 
175,852 

175,852 

'41.801,367 
.Deduct  D( 

44.460,829 
ecrease. 

2,746.898 
87.456 

87,494 

Increase  on 

the  quarter. 

ie4,475 

ilncreaseoi 

ntheyear^ 

2,8SO«440 
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TABLES  OF  PRICES,  Ac. 
Mv*  Pftau  ^  At  <^traU  Knit  tf  GRAIN,  ptr  Imptrial  Quarttr,  toU  at  A» 


LONDON. 

DUBLIN.                                 1 

WllMt. 

Bui.,. 

«.. 

R»e. 

'- 

Beuu. 

DiU. 

80  s"' 

•Vfg. 

'Stf' 

OoU 

Per  Bit. 

~r 

|1 

51  a 

i 

r.  i 

U    B 

si 

li 
ii 

sit 

li 

if! 

39  a 

30. 

J.    if. 
30    3 

I's 

li 

i 

4 

..  a. 

11 

LIVERPOOL. 

EDINBURQH.                                    1 

Wh«. 

Bulny.  Aati. 

Rye. 

INuu. 

B*u>. 

D>». 

wh«u 

Buley. 

Oau. 

Vat. 

Beui. 

!1 

>.  d.    I.    d. 

11 

M   s 

W    0 

Aug  3. 

1 

SS 

1  1 

S»  1 
M 

£     6 
34    il 
S«  11 

aeii) 
ss  3 

■6    B 

1: 
|,I 

ii 

Is 

48  a 

w  u 

11 

i! 

4«     G 

U  thmaing  Iht  Wtekly  Avtragi  Pnea  of  GRAIN,  madt  up  in  Igrmt  qf  J  A  and  8A 
•■IF.  e.  id,  and  thiAggrtgaleAvtrtigawliiAreffuiile  At  DuSeipayMtM  FOREIGN 
RNi  a«  Duliti  pasaldt  lluram,fTOm  Attfutl  to  Daxmbtr  11130. 


What.                    BmrlBJ, 

o™. 

Rye. 

POMt. 

BOUM. 

•lllll 

II 

f 

fill 

1 

If 

ll 

i. 

il 

II 

1 

li 

1 

1 

j|8i!iS!g: 

f-'-'l"" 

A.  » 

"V'""" 

"" 

»     «1«.' 

"    •' 

'•"•]"' 

B    Ol 
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The  MONTHLY  RETURNS,  published  in  terms  of  9ih  Geo.  IV.  e.  60,  shewing  th§  Q 
Corn,  Grain,  Meal,  and  Flour  imjxtrted  into  the  United  Kingdwn  in  each  Month;  the 
upon  tvhic/i  duties  have  been  paid  for  home-consumption,  during  the  same  Month  ;  and 
titles  remainingin  IVarehouseat  the  dose  thereof:  from  5th  Aug,  183G  to  bth  Oct,  183i 


Month 


IMPORTKD. 


From 
Foreign 
Countriei. 


Aug.A.1836. 
Wheat, .    . 
Bariey,  .    . 
Oats,     .    . 
Rye, .    .    . 

Beana,   .    . 

Totab, . 


SepL  A. 

Wheat, .  . 

Barlay,  .  . 

Oats,     .  . 

Rye, .    .  . 

Pease,    .  . 

Beana,   .  . 

Totals, . 


Qra.    Bu. 
13.7:i3    0 

G.030    3 
22,.T73    3 


11.6U5 


1 


0 


Oct  5. 

Wheat, .  . 

Barley,  .  . 

Oats,     .  . 

Rye, .    .  . 

Pease,    .  . 

Bcani,    .  . 

Totab,. 


34.-^35  3 

IS.flHS  1 

»t,Ae  6 

3,477  0 

»,.'i7S  4 

12,(W0  7 


From 

British 

I*o8aet- 


Total. 


Qn.  Bu. 


•  « 


iai,ii7  r. 


Aug.  ."i. 

Flour,    .   . 
Oatmea),  . 

Totaki,  . 

Sept.  5. 

Flour,   .    . 

Oatmeal,   . 

Totals,  . 


4I),({20  1 

UMTM  7 

12,53U  .'> 

\,r*^  1 

4,128  5 

H,47H  G 


70,333    1 


cwt.  qr.  Jb  cwt.  qr.  lb 
9,471  1  26,0,  i«0  1    A 


Qrs.    Bu. 
13.733    U 
6.10(1    3 
22,.',73     3 

\\,m  7 

il,UBH    3 


63,121    0 


34.A3:>  3 

12.»65  1 

30,S02  6 

,477  0 

l».:»76  4 

i2,im  7 


0    2 


0    2 


I     il,47I  I  2fjj6,100  1    5 

I 


103,117 


40.620  3 

12,ii60  7 

l:.>..'i3U  5 

1.503  1 

4,128  n 

8,478  6 


79,322    3 


CHARtiBD  WITH  DUTY. 


From 

ForelfiB 

Countries. 


Qrs.    Bu. 
1.55    4 
2,768    1 
23,140    6 

15,7*11    C 
6.0(»    4 


46.84.'i    4 


.    177  7 

10,312  1 

7.354  2 

12  3 

21.4(15  1 

10,710  7 


F*rom 

British 

Peases 


Qrs.    Bib 
2,519  2 


2,519   2 


1,685  3 


4J»,;i72  a 


127  3 

9,.<NM1  6 

4,174  0 

5  5 

444  1 

24.5!I7  0 


Xir2l6 


cwt.  qr.  lb 
15,651  3    3 


15.(wl  3   3 


cwt.  qr.  lb 


■  • 


1,685    3 


Totel. 


Qn.     Bu. 
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STUDIES  IN  THE  SCIENCE   AND  PRACTICE  OF  AGRICULTURE,  AS 

CONNECTED  WITH  PHYSICS. 

Chance  may  do  much  in  the  discovery  of  facts,  and  the  in- 
vention of  means,  as  when  Mr  Nutt  discovered  the  only  range 
of  temperature  at  which  bees  swarm,  and  the  idle  boy,  by  ty- 
ing a  string  to  the  valve  of  the  steam-engine,  invented  an  inge- 
nious mode  of  making  it  work  without  his  continual  assistance. 
Yet  it  often  requires  much  sagacity  to  turn  to  beneficial  or 
practical  account  such  discoveries  as  are  made  by  accident  or 
chance  observation,  and  even  men  of  the  highest  talent  .^e- 
quently  fail  in  this.  Dr  Lister,  the  celebrated  English  natu- 
ralist, states  certain  facts  with  regard  to  fossil  shells  that  would 
almost  induce  a  belief  of  his  having  had  more  than  a  glimpse 
of  some  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  modern  geology. 
These  facts,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  followed  up  to  any  ge- 
neral induction,  which  was  done  almost  a  century  after  his 
time,  without,  it  is  believed,  any  hint  having  been  derived  from 
his  statement.  Lord.Kames,  in  his  very  clever  book,  the 
"  Gentleman  Farmer ^^  by  a  chance  remark,  most  distinctly 
shews  that  he  was  on  the  very  brink  of  anticipating  the  im- 
portant discovery  of  the  excrementitious  discharges  of  plants 
into  the  soil,  recently  proved  beyond  all  question  by  the  expe- 
riments of  M.  Macaire  of  Geneva  ♦. 

Chance  observations,  however,  though  they  should  be  of  the 
greatest  importance,  are  frequently  lost,  sometimes  for  want  of 
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being  recorded,  and  sometimes  from  the  observer's  being  in- 
competent to  see  their  various  bearings.  Mr  Nutt  might  have 
contented  himself  with  merely  announcing,  in  some  scientific 
journal,  his  having  discovered  that  bees  will  not  swarm  except 
at  a  particular  degree  of  temperature,  without  applying  it  prac- 
tically, as  he  has  done,  to  increase  the  population  of  the  hives  by 
always  preventing  artificially  the  natural  process  of  swarming. 

Lord  Eames,  on  the  other  hand,  only  mentions  it  as  pro- 
bable, from  the  analogy  of  animals,  that  plants  may  discbarge 
something  similar  to  excrementitious  matter,  without  following 
up  the  idea  experimentally,  to  prove  or  disprove  the  fact. 

A  more  extraordinary  instance  may  be  given  from  the  sd- 
ence  of  optics,  as  bearing  upon  practical  subjects  in  agriculture^ 
in  a  manner  which  could  scarcely  have  been  imagined  by  the 
biost  fanciful  speculator.     About  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  the  Dutch  philosopher  Huygens,  in  his  observations  on 
Iceland  spar,  discovered  a  remarkable  property  of  the  rays  of 
light  transmitted  through  it, — a  property  which  led  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  to  suppose  each  ray  to  have  four  sides  or  quarters 
causing  it  to  be  disposed  in  a  particular  manner.     Here  the 
matter  rested  till  it  was  taken  up  by  M.  Malus,  whose  atteo* 
tion  was  attracted  to  the  subject  by  one  of  those  rare  accidents 
which  a  common  observer  would  have  passed  unheeded,  but 
which,  to  a  master  mind  like  his,  was  productive  of  brilliant  re- 
suits.     In  1808,  while  this  philosopher  was  viewing  with  .a 
doubly-refracting  prism,  a  fine  sunset  reflected  from  the  palace 
of  the  Luxembourg,  on  turning  the  prism  slowly  round,  he  was 
surprised  to  see  a  very  great  difference  in  the  intensity  of  the 
.wo  images,  that 'which  was  most  refracted  being  alternately 
changed  from  brightness  to  obscurity  at  each  fourth  part  of  a 
fuming,  or  as  opticians  would  say,  at  each  quadrant  of  a  revo- 
lution.    From  that  period  Malus,  Dr  Brewster,  Fresnel,  Ani- 
vo,  Biot,  and  others,  have  discovered  facts  '^  so  singular  and  va- 
'rtiis,'*  in  the  words  of  Sir  J.  Herschel,  "  that,  to  one  who  has 
Mij  studied  the  subject  of  physical  optics  under  its  ordinary 
relations,  it  is  like  entering  into  a  new  world,  so  splendid  as  to 
"^nder  it  one  of  the  most  delightful  branches  of  experimental  iB- 
^uiry  ;  and  so  fertile  in  the  views  it  lays  open  of  the  oonsUtution 


of  natural  bodies,  as  to  place  it  in  the  very  first  rank  of  thte 


sciences." 


Some  general  idea  of  this  may  be  given  to  the  unscientific 
reader  by  stating,  that  when  a  ray  of  light  from  the  sun  is  re- 
flected from  a  piece  of  glass,  polished  metal,  or  other  such  sub- 
stance, it  will  pass  freely  through  any  transparent  body,  ot 
may  be  reflected  from  another  surface,  even  when  we  turn 
round  the  body.  But  if  a  ray  of  light  be  reflected  from  platC- 
glass  at  an  angle  of  57%  it  is  rendered  altogether  incapable  of 
being  reflected  from  the  surface  of  another  piece  of  glass,  when 
turned  in  certain  positions,  though  it  may  be  reflected  in  other 
positions :  and  further,  this  ray  will  not  pass  through  transpa- 
rent substances  turned  in  certain  positions,  though,  when  these 
are  turned  in  other  positions,  it  will  freely  pass  through.  Hence, 
it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  diflerent  sides  of  the  rays  of  such 
light,  as  imagined  by  Newton,  must  have  different  properties  in 
relation  to  the  surface  on  which  they  are  received,  termed  in 
optics  the  plane  of  incidence^  and  hence  this  sort  of  light  is 
termed  polarized  light,  on  account  of  the  sides  of  the  rays  being 
supposed  to  have,  somewhat  like  a  magnet,  different  poles.  It 
is  necessary  to  say,  that  the  existence  of  such  sides  or  poles  is 
only  conjectural,  and  not  proved ;  but  this  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  results  of  the  observation  of  facts  connected  ^ith  the 
phenomena. 

One  other  property  of  this  polarized  light  requires  to  be 
stated  here.  When  reflected  from  a  surface,  the  polarized  ray 
is  sometimes  observed  to  go  to  the  right,  sometimes  to  the  left, 
and  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  decidedly,  on  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  substance  used  in  the  experiment. 

Now,  it  is  but  natural  for  the  agricultural  reader,  who  has 
accompanied  us  thus  far,  to  ask.  What  can  all  this  minute  ob- 
servation and  experiment  on  the  rays  of  light  and  their  polari- 
zation have  to  do  with  agriculture  ?  Before  we  have  done,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  most  amply  prove,  not  its  mere 
theoretical,  but  its  strictly  practical  importance ;  so  that  the 
^reader  may  himself  prove  the  correctness  thereof  in  a  very  shoirt 
period. 

We  are  indebted  in  part  for  the  facts  to  M.  Biot,  of  the  Rrench 
Academy  of  Sciences,  himself  one  of  the  most  successful  experi- 
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menters  in  the  new  science  of  polarization.  Taking  advantage  of' 
the  tests  afforded  by  substances  polarizing  light  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  M .  Biot  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  and  obser- 
vations for  detecting  the  intimate  constituents  of  certain  vege- 
table substances,  where  chemical  analysis  failed,  or  at  best  was 
only  imperfect  or  uncertain.  From  his  researclies  by  means  of 
polarization,  and  those  of  M.  Raspail  with  the  microscope  (an- 
other application  of  optics),  we  are  now  enabled  to  ascertain  two 
kinds  of  facts  of  the  highest  importance  to  agriculturists,  name- 
ly, firsts  What  constitutes  the  nutritive  principles  of  the  food 
of  animals ;  secondly ^  What  constitutes  the  nutritive  principles 
of  the  food  of  plants.  The  second  is  not  yet  quite  so  distincdy 
brought  out  as  the  first ;  but  M.  Biot,  we  are  glad  to  leant,  is 
continuing  his  researches.  We  shall  now  endeavour  to  give 
some  account  of  the  important  discoveries  in  question. 

Nutritive  Principles  of  Animal  Food  cofitained  in  Grain 
nnd  Roots. — Towards  the  end  of  the  17lh  century,  the  illustri- 
ous Dutch  observer  Leeuwenhoeck,  in  his  microscopical  re- 
searches, examined,  amongst  other  things,  portions  of  wheat 
flour,  which  we  now  know  to  consist  of  a  various  mixture  of 
starch,  gluten,  oil,  resin,  sugar,  and  gum ;  and  by  one  of  those 
happy  chances  already  exemplified,  was  led  to  make  a  shrewd 
conjecture  respecting  the  real  constitution  of  flour  made  from 
grain.  In  the  wheat  flour  he  found  globules  (^kbulijiuinai' 
nt),  each,  as  he  supposed,  furnished  with  a  vessel,  by  which  the 
plastic  matter  passes  in  order  to  produce  other  globules,— -an 
optical  illusion,  as  has  since  been  shewn  ;  but  in  subsequendy 
studying  those  globules,  he  shrewdly  asks  whether  they  be  not 
enclosed,  as  in  the  case  of  seeds,  in  some  sort  of  membrane. 
"  I  then,^  he  adds,  **  used  my  utmost  endeavours  to  discover  the 
internal  hidden  make  of  the  globules  of  meal,  wherein,  at 
length,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  I  succeeded.*"*  He  describes 
the  grains  of  wheat  as  principally  composed  of  those  minute  glo- 
bules which  are  singly  transparent,  and  lie  closely  compacted 
within  a  kind  of  membranes,  so  exquisitely  thin  and  transpa- 
rent, that  in  some  places  their  texture  is  not  to  be  discerned. 
M.  Biot  has  said,  that  Leeuwenhoeck  observed  the  grain  of  fe- 
*  H<K>le*8  Select  Works  of  Leeuwenhoeck,  p.  179. 
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cula  (rather  farina)  to  be  composed  of  a  vesicle  and  a  soluble 
substance,  which  is  its  nutritive  part,  since  nothing  but  the 
shells  or  husks  are  met  with  in  the  dung  of  animals. 

Now  these  observations  of  Leeuwenhoeck  were  lost  sight  of, 
as  that  of  Huygens  had  been  relative  to  the  polarization  of 
light,  till,  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  the  subject  was  taken  up  by 
M.  Raspail,  apparently  without  being  aware  of  what  Leeu- 
wenhoeck had  published,  and  he  has  so  simplified  the  views  of 
the  constituents  of  the  nutritive  principles  contained  in  farina- 
ceous substances,  as  to  render  them,  when  conjoined  with  the 
researches  of  Biot,  Persoz,  Felouze,  and  others,  of  the  highest 
interest  to  scientific  agriculturists. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  M.  Raspail  *  endea- 
vours to  shew  that  Leeuwenhoeck^s  observations  afforded  not 
even  a  glimpse  of  his  own  discoveries,  and  that  M.  Biot  has 
misunderstood  or  misrepresented  his  meaning.  In  the  quota- 
tions from  Leeuwenhoeck  above,  however,  which  we  have  given 
in  Hoole'^s  excellent  translation,  it  will  be  seen  that  M .  Raspail 
himself  has  t^ot  translated  unbiassedly.  Hoole  was  dead  before 
RaspaiPs  discovery.  From  the  experiments  of  M.  de  Saus- 
sure,  it  was  believed  that  he  had  procured  the  chemical  basis  of 
starch,  which  he  termed  amedine.  This  amedine  may  be  pro- 
cured by  boiling  starch  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  throi^Ing 
it  on  a  double  filter ;  and  by  boiling  again  the  matter  remaining 
on  the  filter,  filtering  again,  and  drying  the  residue.  The  sub- 
stance thus  obtained,  after  repeated  washings  and  dryings,  is  in 
irregular  white,  or  yellowish-white  fragments,  very  friable,  and 
without  taste  or  smelL  M.  Saussure  said  this  formed  with 
potass  a  non- viscid  solution,  was  insoluble  in  water  below  the 
temperature  of  140^,  and  did  not  form  a  jelly  with  boiling  wa- 
ter. But  M.  Raspail  shews,  that  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
solution  in  water  at  I4(r,  is  only  a  suspension.  Saussure  failed 
most  signally  in  discovering  the  nutritive  basis  of  starch,  which 
he  ought  to  have  sought  for,  not  on  the  filter,  but  in  the  liquid 
which  had  passed  through  the  filter. 

Berzelius  is  no  less  in  error  than  Saussure,  when  he  states,  as 
quoted  by  M.  Raspail  (Chimie  Organique)^  that  starch  or  fecula 
is  composed  of  small  crystals,  which  partly  dissolve  in  water  at 

*  Chimie  Organique,  tub  fin. 
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an  otdinary  temperature.  On  the  oontrarj,  th6  piiiBrosodpO: 
shews,  that  starch  or  fecula  is  composed  of  shiniiig  white  smooth, 
globules,  quite  insoluble  in  cold  water,  even  when  immersed  for 
any  length  of  time. 

The  globules  of  starch,  indeed,  consist  of  an  envelope  or  shell 
and  a  kernel,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  a  substance  very  differ- 
ent,— the  chief  discovery  of  M.  Raspul,  which  serves  to  explain 
the  errors  and  discrepancies  of  previous  observers ;  for  the  en- 
velope is  altogether  insoluble  in  cold  as  well  as  in  boiling-water,, 
and  it  is  only  what  we  shall  for  the  present  term  the  kernel  that 
is  at  all  soluble.  The  partial  solubility,  therefore,  observed  hf 
Berzelius,  must  have  arisen  from  the  accidental  rupture  of  some, 
of  the  envelopes  by  which  means  the  water  could  obtain  admis- 
sion to  the  kernels. 

Accordingly,  when  Berzelius  states  that  starch  is  dissolved 
into  a  mucilaginous  liquid  by  boiling  water ;  Thenard,  that  fe- 
cula combines  easily  with  boiling-water,  forming  a  hydrate  po- 
pularly termed  starch  ;  and  Despretz,  that,  when  fecula  is  mixed 
with  boiling- water,  it  becpmes  soluble,  and  does  not  recover  its 
insolubility  in  cold  water,  when  evaporated  to  dryness,— -they 
all  speak  vaguely,  and  in  part  incorrectly,  from  not  knomig  the 
discovery  of  Raspail  already  mentioned.     The  kernel  contained 
in  the  globular  envelope  of  ftcula,  consists  of  a  gum-like  matter, 
which,  by  the  eva]X)ration  of  its  watery  parts,  becomes  hard  oa 
exposure  to  the  air.     When  immersed  in  water  at  1S29,  the  en- 
velope, which  is  unaffected  by  colder  water,  expands,  and  in 
l>oiling.water  it  bursts,  while  the  kernel  is  disserved  in  the  water. 
When  the  water  is  in  large  quantity,  the  envelopes  detached 
from  their  kernels,  and  now  ten  times  their  original  aixe,  having 
.  rec  motion,  subside ;  but  when  the  quantity  of  water  ia  small, 
ney  become  mutually  entangled,  form  jelly-hke  strata  or  layers, 
ind  render  the  water  thick,— being  what  is  termed  starch  in  the 
nundry  (empois). 

M .  Raspail,  from  numerous  experiments,  concludes,  that  eadi 
,rflin  ^^  ^^ulsL  is  an  organized  globule,  formed  in  the  interior 
n  i\  ug  vegetable  cells,  such  as  in  those  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  cff 
A  .he  tuber  of  a  potato ;  that  the  enveloping  membrane  of  the 
vtriuel  is  incapable  of  being  dissolved  in  cold  water,  spirits  of 
.  mp,  otbor^  or  t*^p  acids,  but  expanding  in  proportion  to  the 


degree  of  beat,  iemd  m  {io9!fi9> water  burslii^  on  one  side  of  the 
globule ;  and  that  after  boiling  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  the 
burst  and  detadied  envdopes  fall  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of 
snow-white  flakes,  leaving  the  liquid  above  them  as  limpid  as 
water. 

With  respect  to  the  kernel  contained  within  the  envelopes^ 
M.  Raspail  concludes,  that  if  the  limpid  liquid  be  cautiously 
poured  off,  the  addition  of  spirits  of  wine,  the  concentrated 
acids,  or  tincture  of  galls  will  coagulate  it,  but  it  will  not  coagiK 
late  by  heat ;  that  it  acquires  a  blue  colour  by  adding  iodine,  a 
property  it  possesses  in  common  with  the  envelopes,  but  it  loses 
this  proporty  byjbeing  spread  out  thinly  on  a  porcelain  plate  and 
dried,  differing  in  that  case  in  no  respect  from  gum ;  and  that 
it  does  not  lose  its  characters  on  being  dried  by  a  moderate  heat, 
which  causes  it  more  to  resemble  gum  with  a  glass-like  fracture, 
a  splintery  texture,  and  a  shining  surface. 

We  have  M.  RaspaiPs  authority,  then,  for  considering  tht 
kernel  within  the  envelopes  in  starch  as  resembling  gum,  if  not 
identical  with  it  in  physical  and  chemical  characters,  and  henc6 
we  might  be  led  to  believe  that  the  nutritive  or  sduble  part  h 
gum,  or  of  the  nature  of  gum.  At  this  stage  of  the  inquiry, 
however,  M .  Biot,  along  with  M.  Persoz,  took  up  the  subject 
and  succeeded  so  far  in  discovering  a  distinct  and  very  remark- 
able difference  from  gum.  Accordingly,  on  isolating  the  kernel 
portion  of  the  parsnip  root  by  boiling  to  burst  the  envelopes^ 
precipitating  by  alcohol,  purifying  by  repeated  washings  with  al- 
cohol, and  then  dissolving  it  in  water  in  order  to  observe  in  what 
manner  it  polarized  light,  it  was  found  that  it  turned  the  planes 
of  polarization  with  more  energy  towards  the  right  than  any 
substance  yet  known  ;  while  all  gums,  and  the  sugar  of  grapes, 
turn  the  planes  of  polarization  towards  the  left.  Cane  sugar, 
indeed,  turns  the  planes  of  polarization  towards  the  right,  but  not 
with  the  same  energy  as  the  kernels  of  starch.  The  latter,  there- 
fore, MM.  Biot  and  Persoz  term  dextrine^  and  we  shall  adopt  the 
term  notwithstanding  M.  Raspul  objects  to  it,  till  one  more  ap- 
propriate be  proposed.  The  soluble  portion  accordingly  of  starch, 
or  the  farinaceous  matter  of  gram  and  roots,  is  dextrine,  which  is 
always  contained  in  a  globular  envelope,  composed  of  membranes 
that  are  incapable  of  being  dissolved  ia  water  even  when  boiIiii|^ 
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By  means  of  thissingularand  unexpected  teit  of  turningtbepkoei 
of  polarization  towards  the  right  of  the  observer,  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  all  vegetable  substances  can  be  examined,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  so  examined  by  M.  Biot,  as  we  shall  present- 
ly see.  Amongst  other  vegetable  producuons,  M.  Biot  examin- 
ed the  juice  of  the  carrot,  taken  from  the  white  variety,  by  cold 
pressure.  He  divided  this  into  two  parts,  one  part  being  filter- 
ed  through  white  paper  without  being  heated ;  and  another,  af- 
ter being  similarly  filtered,  was  brought  for  an  instant  to  the 
boiling  point.  The  result  was  most  important  in  a  practical 
point  of  view ;  the  part  which  had  been  brought  to  a  bcnhng 
temperature  produced  a  rotation  towards  the  right  exacdy 
double  of  that  which  had  not  been  heated,  ami  its  absolute  in- 
tensity corresponded  to  the  proportion  of  four  per  cent,  of  cane- 
sugar,  as  deduced  from  previous  observation. 

^^  The  liquor,"^  continues  M.  Biot,  *^  treated  with  alcohol, 
gave  a  considerable  precipitate,  which  was  instantly  redissolved 
in  water,  as  is  the  case  with  dextrine,  and  this  appears  to  me  to 
explain  sufficiently  the  sudden  increase  of  the  rotation  after  the 
boiling.^  It  will  follow  that  even  a  slight  boiling  doubles  the 
nutritive  quality  of  carrots,  a  fact  known  indeed  from  other  ex- 
periments, but  only  in  a  vague  manner,  without  any  philosoplu- 
cal  data  to  explain  it  by. 

The  juice  of  the  turnip  exhibited  similar  phenomena.  When 
it  was  procured  by  simple  pressure  and  filtered  through  paper, 
the  portion  which  passed  the  filter  exercised  no  rotation  that 
could  be  appreciated  ;  but  on  boiling  it  with  the  pulp,  a  liquid 
was  obtained,  which  turned  the  planes  of  polarization  towards 
the  right,  indicating  cane-sugar,  as  found  in  the  turnip  by  che- 
mical analysis. 

In  the  juice  of  the  beet-root,  so  interesting  on  account  of  the 
increasing  manufacture  of  sugar  from  it,  M.  Pelouze,  a  young 
but  able  chemist,  having  found  no  grape-sugar,  or  such  as  is  in- 
capable of  crystallization,  and  only  cane  or  crystallizable  sugar, 
M.  Biot  undertook  experiments  to  investigate  the  subject  still 
farther.  Taking  the  fresh  juice  of  the  beet-root,  he  repeatedly 
measured  with  the  greatest  care  the  intensity  of  rotation  which 
it  communicated  to  polarized  light,  which  he  found  to  vary  from 
10^  to  12°  6'|  according  to  the  difference  of  individual  roots,  or 
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^mferent  parts  of  the  flunferoot,  indicating  from  11  to  14  per  cent, 
of  cane-sugar.  The  crown  and  the  sides  of  the  root  being  less 
mature  than  the  centre^  appeared  to  him  to  be  less  rich  in  the 
pitopbrtion  of  nine  to  ten.  As  the  beet«root  on  which  the  expe« 
riments  were  made  had  been  taken  from  a  field  very  liberally 
manured,  the  large  proportion  of  saccharine  matter,  indicated 
by  the  intensity  of  the  rotation,  confirmed  the  remark  of  M.  Pe- 
loiize,  that  the  richness  of  the  manure  did  not  diminish  the  con- 
stituent quantity  of  sugar,  though  it  renders  it  more  difficult  to 
preserve  the  roots.  M.  Biot  seems  to  think  that  the  large  pro- 
portion of  sugar  might  likewise  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
summer  having  been  dry  and  hot.  There  did  not  appear  to  be 
any  dextrine,  for  the  white  precipitate,  perfectly  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, and  not  coagulable  by  heat,  did  not  affect  the  planes  of  po- 
larization at  all,  and  consequently  this  precipitate  was  neither 
albumen,  gum,  nor  dextrine. 

Dextrine  was  procured  by  MM.  Biot  and  Fersoz  from  laundry 
starch  (empois)  by  acids  cold  or  hot,  strong  or  diluted,  by  potass, 
or  by  hot  water,  any  one  of  which  will  rupture  the  envelopes, 
and  set  free  the  dextrine.  Water  alone,  however,  as  M.  Raspaii 
proved,  and  MM.  Biot  and  Persoz  verified,  will  not  completely 
rupture  all  the  envelopes  of  fecula,  or  at  least  extract  all  the 
dextrine^  unless  the  boiling  is  continued  for  a  long  time  with 
considerable  quantities  of  water ;  because  the  unbroken  glo- 
bules of  fecula  are  apt  to  be  held  together  in  clots  by  the  gum- 
like  matter  disengaged  from  the  broken  ones,  and  in  this  man- 
ner are  partly  protected  from  the  full  influence  of  the  heat. 

The  dextrine  thus  obtained  by  any  of  the  foregoing  agents  is 
uniformly  the  same,  being  completely  decomposable  by  heat, 
while  it  can  be  analyzed  into  water,  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  acid 
gas,  but  no  nitrogen  has  been  found  in  it.  When  treated  with 
yeast  it  undergoes  the  vinous  fermentation,  while  acids  change 
it  into  a  saccharine  syrup ;  but,  when  tried  by  the  rotatory  po- 
larization of  light,  this  syrup  has  a  greater  power  in  turning 
the  planes  towards  the  right  than  the  sugar  of  starch  in  the  pro- 
portion of  ten  to  three. 

Varieties  in  the  unburst  Ghbules.'^Before  the  application  of 
heat  or  any  other  agent  to  rupture  the  envelopes  of  the  globules 
and  set  free  the  soluble  dextrine,  the  globules  themselves  aflbid 
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interesting  objects  of  investigadon,  as  will  appear  frdin  the  teikm* 
ing  important  statement  of  M.  KaspaiL  He  tella  as,  (Chimk 
Organique^  184«),  that  in  the  Paris  market  he  seldom  found  any 
wheat  flour  not  to  a  certain  extent  mixed  with  potato  stanch,  by 
which  mixture  the  fraudulent  dealer  gains  as  much  as  95  per 
cent  The  potato  starch  has  scarcely  any  effect  on  the  appear-* 
anee-  of  the  flour,  and  it  requires  experience  and  skill  to  detect 
it  by  the  naked  eye,  unless  the  quantity  of  starch  be  oonnderable^ 
when  the  crystalline  appearance  of  the  flour  gives  room  for  sus- 
picion. The  fraud,  however,  is  readily  detected  by  the  micnv 
scope,  and  M.  Raspail  says  he  could  thus  discover  the  starch  if 
it  constituted  only  1  per  cent,  of  the  flour.  In  examining  sus- 
pected flour,  it  is  always  more  easy  to  pronounce  that  it  is  adot 
terated  than  to  tell  in  what  the  adulteration  consists.  The  di* 
mension  and  form  of  the  globules,  as  given  by  M.  Baspail,  art 
the  chief  means  by  which  such  examinations  can  be  made,  and 
we  think  that  no  extensive  dealer  ought  to  neglect  making  Urn- 
self  thoroughly  acquainted  with  these.  He  has  only  to  fomidl 
himself  with  a  common  microscope  and  a  micrometer  or  glasf 
plate  divided  by  very  minute  lines  like  a  foot-rule,  and  bj  lay- 
ing a  grain  or  more  of  flour  on  the  micrometer,  and  examining 
it  with  his  microscope  to  see  how  many  lines  it  covers,  he  wiU  be 
enabled  at  once  to  tell  the  quality  and  kind  of  the  flour  m 
question.  Micrometers  divided  so  as  to  meas(ure  the  ^^/i^^i^tll 
part  of  an  inch  may  be  employed. 

Potato. — The  globules  containing  dextrine  in  this  root  aoqiure 
a  larger  size  than  any  hitherto  examined,  being  usually  of  Aooi 
^'^e  Tiy^Jiy?yth  to  the  T^^^sn^^  pa^t  of  an  inch,  or  even  the  xJ5%%Ji^ 
part  of  an  inch.  When  fresh  they  exhibit  on  the  surface  ooo- 
centric  wrinkles  which  disappear  on  drying.  The  fcmn  of  these 
globules  when  large  is  oval ;  when  small  more  spherical,  the 
former  being  slightly  contracted  and  bluntly  triangular. 

Wheat. — The  largest  globules  rarely  exceed  the  x^fty^yth  part 
of  an  inch,  or  about  half  the  size  of  the  largest  potato  ^obuleSb 
They  are  of  a  round  or  spherical  shape,  and  are  much  smaller 
when  taken  from  half  ripened  wheat. 

Barley. — The  globules  of  barley  are  similar  in  appearance  to 
those  of  wheat,  but  are  much  smaller,  rarely  exceeding  the 
1  cSf© v«A  part  of  an  inch. 


'  AMf^Tbtg^biikiof  cMKb  are  oval  and  y^wisb;  being  fibm 
*«  TulViTTfth  to  the  i,tVI«v*  ^  ^  »cli  in  diameter.  The 
innumerable  minute  hairs  of  this  grain  give  the  meal  a  sort  of 
eottony  appearance  to  the  naked  eje. 

Bye. — These  globules  are  about  the  TTn^T^th  part  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  of  a  flat  form,  somewhat  sharp  on  the  edge,  and 
marked  with  a  black  cross  or  three  black  rajrs  forming  a  central 
star,  which  gives  a  black  colour  to  rye  flour.  ^ 

jtrrow^Sooi^^The  genuine  arrbw-root  from  Brazil  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  starch  of  potatoes  by  boiling,  which  only 
produces  in  arrow-root  an  enlai^ement  of  the  globules  to  four 
times  their  original  diameter,  because,  as  M.  Raspail  thinks,  they 
are  exposed  to  heat  in  the  original  Brazilian  preparation,  while 
the  globules  of  the  potato  expand  to  twenty  or  thirty  times  their 
original  diameter.  The  largest  globules  of  genuine  arrow-root 
do  not  exceed  the  Yi^^vi^th  part  of  an  inch,  and,  like  those  of 
rye,  exhibit  through  their  translodd  surface  black  lines  like  a 
star,  or  sometimes  like  the  letter  T.  Potato  starch  is  better  than 
the  genuine  arrow-root 

Buckwheat. — The  globules  are  yellow,  and  seldom  appear  so 

large  as  the  ttt^Ititu^'^  P'"^  of  an  inch. 

Maixe. — ^Few  of  the  globules  attmn  the  size  of  the  ^^y^f^T^T^th 
part  of  an  inch.  The  dried  fecula  is  usually  injured  by  grind* 
ing,  being  folded,  wrinkled,  and  more  or  less  rounded.  When 
taken  from  the  half  ripe  milky  grain,  they  are  smooth,  entire^ 
and  quite  round.  Hence  the  dextrine  of  maize  is  obtained  in 
greater  proportion  from  the  half-ripe  seeds ;  and  hence  also  the 
small  proportion  of  starch  found  by  the  usual  modes  of  chemi- 
cal analysis,  though  it  actually  exist  in  the  grain. 

Peas. — The  globules  of  peas  are  of  the  same  form  as  those  of 
the  potato,  with  an  unequal  surface,  and  the  largest  are  about 
the  x^j^n^h  part  of  an  inch. 

Beans. — The  globules  are  of  the  same  size  as  those  of  peas^ 
but  dififer  from  being  egg-oblong,  or  kidney- shaped,  some- 
times appearing  as  if  a  smaller  grain  were  enclosed  in  the  in- 
terior. 

Other  globules  were  examined  and  measured  by  M.  Raspail, 
but  these  are  the  most  interesting  for  our  present  purpose ;  and, 
before  proceeding  £srther,  it  is  indispensable  to  impress  upon  the 
attenticm  of  the  reader^ 
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1^^,  That  the  globules  constituting  meal,  flour,  and  ilatdi, 
whether  contained  in  grain  or  roots,  are  incapable  of  aflbrding 
any  nourishment  as  animal  food  till  they  are  broken. 

2d,  That  no  mechanical  method  of  breaking  or  grinding  is 
more  than  partially  efficient. 

Sdj  That  the  most  efficient  methods  of  breaking  the  globulei 
is  by  heat,  by  fermentation,  or  by  the  chemical  agency  of  adds 
or  alkalies. 

4/A,  That  the  dextrine,  which  is  the  kernel,  as  it  were,  of  each 
globule,  is  alone  soluble,  and  therefore  alone  nutritive. 

5tii,  That  the  shells  of  the  globules,  when  reduced  to  frag- 
ments by  mechanism  or  heat,  are  insoluble,  and  therefore  not 
nutritive. 

6M,  That,  though  the  fragments  of  these  shells  are  not  nutri- 
tive, they  are  indispensable  to  digestion,  either  from  their  di^ 
tending  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or  from  some  other  cause  not 
understood,  it  having  been  proved  by  experiment  that  concen- 
trated nourishment,  such  as  cane-sugar,  essence  of  beef,  or  osma- 
zome,  cannot  long  sustain  life  without  some  mixture  of  coarser 
and  less  nutritive  food. 

Ithy  That  the  economical  preparation  of  all  food  containing 
globules  of  fecula  consists  in  perfectly  breaking  the  thdli,  and 
rendering  the  dextrine  contained  in  them  soluble  and  digestible, 
while  the  fragments  of  the  shells  are  at  the  same  time  rendered 
more  bulky,  so  as  the  more  readily  to  fill  the  stomach. 

We  hope  these  principles  have  been  here  put  in  intelligible 
and  unequivocal  language,  so  that  they  may  not  be  misunder- 
stood, seeing  that  they  are  of  the  very  highest  practical  import- 
ance in  preparing  the  food  of  all  live-stock  as  well  as  of  our  own. 
But  lest  some  of  our  readers  of  the  old  school,  who  are  apt  to 
reject  most  novelties  as  theoretical,  should  refuse  to  admit  the 
truth  of  the  deductions,  it  may  be  well  to  corroborate  the  results 
from  actual  experiments  made  by  those  who  were  ignorant  €£  the 
very  existence  of  the  globules  described  by  M.  Raspail  or  the 
dextrine  of  M.  Biot. 

Experiments  on  Feeding. — Some  of  the  most  instructive  cXp 
perimcnts  upon  the  feeding  of  farm-stock  with  different  mate- 
rials, were  made  by  an  intelligent  foreign  agriculturist,  M. 
Mathicu  de  Dombasles,  and  published  in  a  work  little  knomn 
in  this  country,  the  Annalea  de  RoviUe.     The  experiments 
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usually  made  on  this  subject  Imve  been  conducted  upon  the 
principle  of  continuing  one  spedes  of  food,  such  as  hay  or  car* 
rotS|  for  a  pven  time;  but  M.  de  Dombasles  reflecting  that  it 
is  neither  natural  nor  agreeable  to  any  animal  to  be  confined  for 
a  length  of  time  to  the  same  species  of  food,  adopted  a  difierent 
method.  He  separated  into  several  groups  the  cattle  on  which 
he  designed  to  experiment,  and  brought  those  in  each  group  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  a  given  weight,  by  feeding  them  with  ati 
exactly  weighed  proportion  of  common  articles  of  food,  diversi. 
tied  to  suit  their  taste.  When  he  had  proceeded  so  far,  he  then 
began  to  take  away  from  their  diversified  food  a  known  portion 
of  one  of  them,  such  as  lucern  hay  {luzetne  sSche),  replacing  it 
by  some  sort  of  root,  such  as  carrots,  gradually  increased  or  di« 
minished,  so  that  each  individual  in  the  group  came  up  to  and 
sustained  the  weight  it  had  stood  at  before  the  change.  The 
comparison  of  the  quantities  thus  ascertained  by  trial  to  be 
equivalent,  gave  the  practical  proportions  of  their  nutritive  pro- 
perties, under  the  conditions  thus  associated. 

The  results  thus  obtained  by  M.  de  Dombasles  by  trials  with 
sheep,  appeared  to  place  carrots  very  far  below  the  rank  usual* 
ly  assigned  to  them  as  food  for  sheep  by  farmers  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  even  &s  food  for  horses  when  substituted  for  gnun.  But 
it  is  important  to  remark,  that  M.  de  Dombasles  gave  the  carrots 
in  a  raw  state  to  his  sheep,  and  consequently  from  their  stomachs 
being  unable  in  the  process  of  digestion  to  cause  the  globules  in 
the  carrot  containiug  the  dextrine  to  burst,  they  derived  little 
nutriment  from  a  substance  which  is  undoubtedly  very  nutritive 
when  the  dextrine  is  developed  by  boiling.  The  intelligent 
farmers  in  Belgium,  who  seem  to  be  almost  a  century  before 
other  parts  of  Europe  in  improvement,  never,  it  is  said,  give 
any  roots  to  their  live-stock  without  boiling. 

The  digestion  of  food  is  in  all  animals  partly  a  chemical  and 
partly  a  mechanical  process,  and  varies  much  in  difierent  ani- 
mals, even  when  they  feed  on  similar  aliment,  for  example,  the 
rabbit,  the  horse,  and  the  game-cock,  when  fed  upon  oats  or 
barley.  The  horse  and  even  the  rabbit,  when  fed  on  oats,  swal- 
low many  grains  without  crushing  them  with  their  teeth,  and 
their  stomachs  not  being  endowed  with  the  power  of  digesting 
solid  uncrushed  grain,  it  is  voided  whole,  and  so  little  changed 
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as  frequently  to  be  capable  of  genDiiiadng.  Iii>  this  esse  of  the 
game-cock,  again,  and  all  gallinaceous  fowls  wbich  fefd  engraiiit 
it  is  uniformly  swallowed  whole,  their  bills  hot  being  adaptied 
for  bruising  it  like  the  teeth  of  the  horse,  nor  for  shelling  it 
like  the  linnet  and  sparrows.  But  the  gizzard  of  these  fowls 
has  not  only  sufficient  power  to  crush  oats  and  barley,  but  even, 
as  Spallanzani  proved,  to  reduce  glass  to  powder ;  yet  with  all 
this  power,  so  very  much  greater  than  the  digestive  powers  of 
the  horse,  poultry  cannot,  as  will  immediately  be  proved,  com- 
pletely extract  the  dextrine  from  grain,  unleM  assisted  lo  do  so 
by  artificial  means,  besides  their  powers  of  digestion.  The  ce- 
lebrated M.  Reaumur  undertook  a  series  of  experiments  on  raw 
and  on  boiled  grain  in  feeding,  which  though  made  long  before 
the  discovery  of  dextrine,  strongly  corroborate  the  views  ci 
MM.  Baspail  and  Biot,  the  more  so,  indeed,  from  M.  Beau- 
mur^s  non-acquaintance  with  the  principle. 

The  farmers  in  France  who  keep  poultry,  have  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  cooking  the  grain  gkven  to  fowls  whidi  they  intend 
to  fatten,  boiling  it  in  water  tQl  it  is  soft  Plough  to  be  easily 
bruised  between  the  fingers,  the  heat  cauang  it  to  swell  till  the 
mealy  portion  of  the  grain  splits  the  chaffy  envelope,  and  this 
they  term  bursting.  It  is  therefore  the  popular  opinion,  that 
boiled  grain  is  more  nutritive  and  fattening  than  imw  gnun,  sn 
opinion  founded,  however,  upon  vague  notions,  which  M.  Bean- 
mur  endeavoured  to  base  upon  precise  calculation. 

Boiling  of  Grain. — For  this  purpose  M.  Beanmnr  oaused 
about  four  measures  (each  1 J  pint  English  cnr  (ths  of  a  chopui 
Scotch)  of  each  of  the  six  common  sorts  of  grain,  to  be  boiled 
till  they  were  well  burst,  (which  may  be  fairly  taken  to  mean 
that  two-thirds  of  the  dextrine  was  set  free),  and  be  fimnd  that 
the  increase  of  bulk  in  each  sort  was  as  under  :— 

Four  measures  of  oats,  after  being  boiled  to  bursting,  filled       7  vamaanL 
Four  measures  of  barley,  after  being  boiled  to  bursting,  filled  10 
Four  measures  of  buckwheat  or  brank,  after  being  boiled  te 

bursting,  filled  .  .  .  .14 

Four  measures  of  maize,  after  being  boiled  to  burstings  fille4 

above  .  .  .  .13 

Four  measures  of  wheat,  after  being  boiled  to  baistltigs,  fiiUsd 

little  more  than  .  •  •  «        M 

Four  measuren  of  rjCg  after  being  boiled  to  burstings  filled 

nearlj  •  .  •  .  •        16 


••• 


■•«• 


••• 


.  Rice  awdls  coiiiriderably  more  than  any  of  the  preceding,  but 
mis  not  measured. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  boiling  altered  the  prefect 
enoe  of  poultry  for  any  of  the  particular  sorts,  M.  Beaumur 
made  experiments,  varied  in  every  possible  way.  The  fowls 
were  furnished  with  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  different  sorts, 
sometimes  ali  the  compartments  of  a  feeding-box  being  filled 
with  burst  grain,  each  divisbn  different  from  another,  and  some- 
times each  sort  of  grain  filled  two  of  the  divi^ons,  one  having 
nothing  but  boiled,  and  another  nothing  but  dry  unboiled 
gram* 

All  that  could  be  inferred  from  these  repeated  experiments 
was,  that  the  greater  number  of  fowls  prefer  boiled  to  raw 
grain,  though  there  are  many  of  them  which  shew  a  preference 
to  the  raw  grain  on  certain  days,  and  no  permanency  could  be 
discovered  in  the  preference  shewn  for  any  sort  of  burst  grain. 
Some  fowls,  for  instance,  which  one  day  preferred  boiled  wheat, 
would,  on  other  days,  make  choice  of  buckwheat  or  maize,  oats 
or  barley,  and  sometimes,  though  more  seldom,  even  of  rye ; 
but  rye,  either  boiled  or  raw,  is  their  least  favourite  sort  of 
grain. 

It  follows  as  an  important  practical  conclusion  from  such  ex- 
periments, that  we  may  make  choice  of  the  sort  of  grain  which 
faiq)pens  to  be  cheapest  to  feed  poultry,  without  much  if  any 
disadvantage,  always  excepting  rye,  when  other  sorts  are  to  be 
-had  on  reasonable  terms. 

It  required  experiments  of  a  different  kind  to  prove  whether 
there  is  any  economy,  or  the  contrary,  in  feeding  poultry  with 
boiled  grain,  and  this  was  readily  asca'tained  by  finding  first 
bow  much  dry  grain  sufficed  one  or  more  fowls,  and  then  boil* 
ing  the  same  quantity  and  trying  how  much  of  that  would  in 
like  manner  be  sufficient.  The  experiments  which,  for  this  pur- 
pose, M.  Reaumur  made  with  the  different  sorts  of  grain,  were 
as  follows : — 

Hf^e. — Although,  as  we  have  seen,  rye  is  very  considerably  in- 
creased in  bulk  by  boiling,  so  far  from  being  more  sufficing,  it 
becomes  less  so ;  for  fowls  will  eat  rather  more  of  it  when  it  i^ 
boiled  than  wfaen  it  is  raw  and  dry.  Seven  bens  and  a  cock, 
.which  consuvied  only  tbree^burths  of  a  measure  of  dry  rye  im 
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one  day,  ate  in  the  same  time  three  measures  of  the  bcNiled  grain. 
Consequently,  as  three  measures  of  boiled  rye  are  equivalent  to 
four-fifths  of  dry,  it  would  cost  one-twentieth  more  to  feed  fowk 
with  boiled  than  with  dry  rye,  four-fifths  being  one-twentieth 
more  than  three-fourths.  The  globules  of  rye  are  almost  die  same 
size,  according  to  M.  Raspail,  with  the  globules  of  wheat. 

OcUs. — It  appears,  that  although  oats  are  increased  by  bdling 
nearly  one-half,  they  are  not,  any  more  than  rye,  rendered  more 
sufiicing  as  food  ;  for  the  fowls,  which,  in  two  days,  would  have 
eaten  four  measures  of  dry  oats,  consumed  in  the  same  time  se- 
veral measures  of  the  boiled  grain.  Consequently,  so  far  as 
fowls  are  concerned,  it  is  no  saving  to  boil  oats ;  though  this 
does  not  prove  that  the  same  holds  with  regard  to  horses  whose 
powers  of  digestion  are  so  inferior  to  those  of  fowls. 

Buckwheat  or  Brank. — This  grain  is  increased  by  boifa'og 
still  more  than  oats,  since  four  measures,  when  well  bcnled,  swell 
to  fourteen.  Notwithstanding,  there  is  little  advantage  obtained 
by  boiling  it  for  fowls,  as  they  will  consume  the  fourteen  mea- 
sures of  the  boiled  grain  nearly  in  the  same  time  which  the  four 
measures  of  the  dry  grain  would  have  sufficed  them. 

Maize  or  Indian  Corn, — This  grain  is  more  profitable  as  food 
for  poultry  when  boiled  than  when  raw ;  for  the  fowls,  which 
would  have  eaten  a  measure  and  a  quarter  of  dry  maize,  consum- 
ed only  three  measures  of  the  boiled  grain,  and  these  three;  are 
not  equivalent  to  one  measure  of  dry  maize.  But  it  is  worth  re- 
marking, that  the  fowls  experimented  upon  continued  only  for 
two  days  able  to  get  through  three  measures  a-day  of  the  boiled 
maize.  After  this  time,  they  either  lost  their  appetite  or  came 
to  dislike  the  food,  since  they  could  not  then  eat  quite  two  mea- 
sures of  the  boiled  grain.  Now,  calculating  that  they  had  con- 
tinued to  eat  even  as  much  as  three  measures  of  boiled  midzea* 
day,  there  would  be  a  saving  of  more  than  one-fifth  ;  and  if  th^ 
were  satisfied  with  two  measures,  the  advantage  would  be  much 
more  considerable,  inasmuch  as  this  would  not  be  equivalent  to 
two-thirds  of  a  measure  of  the  dry  grain.  The  saving  in  this 
case  would  be  one-third  and  one-fifth,  that  is  eight-fifteenths  or 
more  than  one-half. 

Barlm/. — This  grain  also  was  found  upon  trial  to  be  luudi 
more  economical  when  g^ven  to  poultry  boiled  than  raw.  Fowb| 
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which  would  have  consumed  two  measures  of  the  dry  barley  a* 
day,  got  through  o'dly  three  measures  daily  of  the  boiled  grain* 
Now,  as'ten  measures  of  boiled  barley'are  produced  from  four 
measures  of  dry,  three  measures  are,  therefore,  equivalent  to  no 
more  than  six-fifths  of  a  measure  of  dry.  The  exjxinsc  conse* 
quently  in  dry  barley,  is  to  that  of  boiled  as  teh-fifths  to  six- 
fifths,  that  is,  as  ten  to  six  or  as  five  to  three,  shewing  a  saving 
of  two-'fifths  by  feeding  poultry  with  boiled  instead  of  dry  bar- 
ley. This  result  is,  no  doubt,  oWing  to  the  more  effectual  burst- 
ing of  the  grains  offecula,  and  setting  free  the  dextrine  contaiat 
ed  in  them. 

Wheat — The  results  of  the  experiments  on  boiling  grcdn,  gi- 
ven above,  shew  that  wheat  increases  in  bulk  about  the  same  ad 
barley ;  but  the  experiments  made  on  feeding  poultry  were  con- 
siderably different  in  their  results,  the  saving  not  being  nearly 
so  much  with  boiled  wheat  as  with  boiled  barley ;  for  the  sam^ 
fowls,  which   consumed   three   measures   of  boiled   barley  \ti 
one  day,  ate   three  measures  of  boiled  wheat      Now,   three' 
measures  of  boiled  wheat  are  not  equivalent  to  two  measures 
of  dry  wheat,  but  only  to  a  measure  and  a  half  of  dry  wheat, 
the  quantity  consumed  in  one  day  by  the  same  fowls.     But 
as  a  measure  of  boiled  wheat  is  equivalent  to  no  more  than  tW6*' 
fifths  of  a  measure  of  the  dry  grain,  the  three  measures  eatet^ 
in  one  day  are  equivalent  only  to  six-fifths  of  dry  wheat,  and' 
therefore  the  proportion  of  what  they  consumed  of  dry  wheat 
was  to  what  they  consiimed  of  the  boiled,  as  fifteen-tenths  to* 
twelve-tenths,  or  as  five  to  four ;  hence  there  is  a  saving  of  on^' 
fifth  by  feeding  with  boiled  wheat,  as  there  is  of  two-fifths  with 
boiled  barley. 

It  is  clearly  proved,  then,  by  these  interesting  experiments, 
that  there  is  in  most  cases  a  considerable  saving  by  feeding  with 
boiled  grain.  It  would  be  well  if  some  intelligent  gentleman 
would  undertake  similar  experiments  on  feeding  horses  and 
cattle  with  boiled  or  steamed  grain  or  meal.  The  advantage  of 
feeding  with  crushed  ^grain  instead  of  giving  it  unbroken  has 
been  very  satisfactorily  proved  and  acted  upon  by  Captahi 
Cheyne  (Quarterly  Journal  of  AgricvUure^  iii.  1024,  and  iv, 
378),  and  recommended  by  Mr  Dick  and  others.  The  steaming 
of  potatoes  is  well  known  to  be  advantageous  in  feeding  both 
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horses  and  cows,*  and  more  particularly  in  causing' hens  to  lay, 
and  in  fattening  pigs.  Why  should  not  the  varioos  sorts  of 
grain,  such  as  pease  and  beans,  and  meal,  such  as  boriey  meal, 
given  for  similar  purposes,  not  be  advantageously  increased  in 
their  nutritive  proper Ues  by  the  same  means?  The  expense  of 
fuel,  though  it  ought  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  must  be  small 
in  comparison  with  the  advantage,  at  least  in  districts  where  coal 
or  other  fuel  is  reasonable  in  price.  In  large  concerns,  also^  the 
expense  of  fuel  would  of  course  be  proportionally  less  when  com* 
pared  with  the  saving  in  food. 

Bread-making, — The  most  complete  method  hitherto  disced 
vered  for  bursting  all  the  globules  of  fecula,  is  the  usual  process 
of  making  bread,  or,  as  chemists  term  it,  panification.  This  arises 
from  the  presence  in  wheat  flour  of  a  substance  termed  gluteOy 
associated  with  the  globules  of  fecula,  and  constituting  in  the 
unbroken  grain  its  cellular  texture  or  frame- work«  It  would  lead 
us  too  far  from  our  present  object  to  go  into  the  history  of  this 
important  substance  minutely,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  states 
that  the  gluten  may  be  procured  by  kneading  and  washing  a  piece 
of  dough,  made  with  wheat  flour,  in  a  stream  of  wateri  tiU  all 
the  globules  of  fecula  are  washed  out  The  gluten  thus  obtain- 
ed is  a  greyish  mass,  elastic,  like  Indian  rubber,  when  moiat,and 
incapable  of  being  dissolved  in  water.  It  is  these  two  propertia 
which  render  it  so  important  in  bread- making. 

When  a  loaf  is  put  into  the  hot  oven,  the  steam  and  gaaes  ex- 
pand within  it,  and  raise  up  the  elastic  gluten  into  bladder^like 
vesicles ;  and  by  this  means  expose  the  globules  of  fecula  in  the 
dough  more  uniformly  to  the  heat  than  could  be  effected  with- 
out such  agency.  In  consequence  of  this  they  burst;  and  io  a 
well  baked  loaf  of  bread  not  a  single  unburst  globule  of  fecula  can 
be  found.  On  the  Continent  this  is  practically  understood  in  the 
districts  where  they  feed  their  horses  chiefly  on  bread,  as  in  moat 
parts  of  Belgium,  Prussia,  and  Switzerland.  The  bread  thus 
given  to  horses  is  coarse,  dark -coloured,  and  rather  sour,  from 
leaven  being  employed  instead  of  yeast ;  but  the  partial  fermeii- 

*  Accoxding  to  the  experiments  fully  related  in  the  10th  and  11th  volttmti 
pages  253  and  62,  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Sodfttj,  it  would  •ppttat 
that  cattle  thrive  as  well  on  raw  turnips  and  potatoes  as  on  prepned,  aad. 
▼leld  more  profit.    The  point  has  not  jet  been  sufficient^  ezperimsntsd  oau 

t  we  have  no  doubt  that  boiled  com  would  fatten  cattle  better  than  nNf.^ 
JSdxtox. 
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tation  caused  by  the  leaven  must  assist  in  bursting  the  ^obule^ 
and  setting  free  the  dextrine  from  the  action  of  the  add  thus 
developed. 

According  to  M.  RaspaO,  and  the  fact  has  been  stated  by 
others,  the  more  of  other  fecula  we  mix  with  good  wheat  flour, 
containing  its  due  proportion  of  gluten,  the  less  increase  of  weight 
does  the  bread  acquire.  For  example,  six  pounds  of  flour  wiH 
produce  eight  pounda  of  liread ;  but  if  three  pounds  of  potato- 
starch  be  mixed  with  three  pouftda  of  wheat-flour,  instead  of 
eight  pounds  of  bread,  there  will  only  be  six  pounds.  He  ex^ 
plains  the  circumstance  from  the  globules  of  fecula  while  un- 
broken not  imbibing  water,  but  being  only  moistened  by  its  ad- 
hering  to  them  ;  while  the  gluten  sucks  in  water  like  a  sponge, 
and  the  more  it  is  kneaded  the  more  water  it  will  take  up.  The 
mixture,  therefore,  of  other  flour  with  that  of  wheat  diminishes 
not  only  the  weight  but  the  nutritive  materials  in  the  bread. 

NtUriiive  Principles  of  the  Food  of  Plants. — It  is  stated  in 
most  elementary  books,  that  the  chief  food  of  plants  consists  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  difiiised  in  water,  together  with  potass  and 
some  other  matters  apparently  not  well  understood.  But  a 
plain  agriculturist  not  acquainted  with  science  will  very  natural- 
ly ask  how  this  is  proved.  By  burning  plants,  indeed,  be  knows 
that  charcoal  (carbon)  and  potass  may  be  produced ;  but  in  that 
case  these  are  in  a  very  difierent  state  from  the  one^n  which 
they  exist  in  the  growing  plant.  M.  Lassaigne,  the  able  Pro- 
fessor  of  Chemistry  at  Alfort,  devised  the  ingenious  experiment 
of  analyzing  the  chemical  constituents  of  seeds  before  and  after 
germinating,  and  in  this  way  arrived  at  one  method  of  proof  of 
the  facts  just  stated  ;  yet  the  plain  farmer  who  might  have  wit- 
nessed such  analysis  would  readily  make  a  similar  objection  to 
it  with  that  of  procuring  charcoal  and  potass  by  burning,  name- 
ly, that  it  was  an  artificial  process,  and  therefore  calculated  to 
change  the  state  of  the  substances  discovered.    * 

In  order  to  elucidate  these  points,  confessedly  difficult  and 
obscure,  M .  Biot  undertook  the  investigation,  by  applying  fai^ 
newly  discovered  and  powerful  test  of  the  rotatory  polarization 
of  light.  Before  giving  any  details  of  M.  Biot's  experiments, 
however,  it  may  be  well  to  state  the  views  of  M.  RaqNul  re* 
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specting  the  imbibition  and  flow  of  the  sap,  these  h&ng  raiher 
novel  as  well  as  probable. 

Circulation  of  the  Sap. — AH  growing  vegetable  textures  are 
composed  of  cells,  every  where  closed,  containing  a  fluid,  which 
is  in  continual  motion  so  long  as  the  temperature  is  above  8? 
Fahr.  The  cells  adhere  to  one  another,  or  rather  are  fiiced  to 
one  another  by  a  sort  of  root  or  pedicle  Qiilurn)^  often  too  mi- 
nute for  observation  ;  and  it  i&  this,  and  the  globules  of  the  cell, 
which,  being  lengthened  out  and  expanded  in  the  progress  of 
growth,  give  origin  to  new  parts,  or  to  the  enlargement  of  old 
ones. 

The  circulation  of  the  fluid  in  the  cells,  originally  discovered 
by  Corti  in  the  Chara,  cannot  be  observed  when  the  cells  are 
-opaque  or  the  fluid  transparent ;  but  an  idea  may  be  formed  of 
it  by  filling  a  tube  with  spirits  of  wine,  having  some  raspings  of 
cork  in  it,  and  holding  it  in  the  hand,  when  the  heat  of  the  hand 
will  cause  a  current  to  rise  from  the  bottom  up  one  side  of  the 
tube,  and  the  cold  at  the  top  abstracting  the  heat  from  the  par- 
ticles as  they  rise,  will  cause  an  opposite  current  to  descend  on 
the  other  side.  The  difi*erence  of  the  vegetable  circiilatidn  from 
this  experimental  one,  consists  in  its  being  caused  by  a  living 
principle,  and  not  heat,  though  a  certain  temperature  is  indis- 
pensable. M.  Raspail  terms  the  operation  of  this  principle  in 
circulating  the  sap,  aspiration  (meaning  by  this  something  like 
suction  or  attraction),  and  expiration  (meaning  something  like 
expulsion  or  repulsion),  the  sides  of  all  the  cells  of  growing 
plants  alternately  aspiring  and  expiring,  or  attracting  and  repd- 
ling  fluids. 

The  membranes  of  plants,  as  well  as  the  cells  composing  them, 
aspire  and  expire  fluids ;  and  when  these  membranes  form  a 
tube  with  branches  more  or  less  composed  of  net-w6rk  or  reti« 
culations,  the  fluid  forms  one  continuous  current  in  every  part 
of  the  tube. 

The  stems  and  branches  of  all  plants  are  formed  of  cells, 
which,  from  having  been  originally  globular,  expand  by  growth ; 
and  by  the  pressure  of  other  cells  expanding  around  them,  take 
a  wedge-like  shape,  the  thin  portion  forming  their  point  of  at* 
tachment  or  pedicle  {hilum).  The  membranes  thus  formed  may 
be  conceived  to  sheath  each  other,  the  inner  sheaths  being  in-' 
serted  by  their  wedge-point  (hilum)  into  the  sides  of  the  outer 
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oaes.  These  mutually  sheathing  membraDes  beades  are.  tra- 
versed both  across  and  lengthways  by  a  net-work  of  vascular 
canals,  and  consequently  the  fluid  transmitted  by  each  wedge- 
point  must  necessarily  rise  along  the  side  next  to  the  part  above 
the  wedge-point,  falling  down  the  opposite  side,  and  again  rising 
along  the  part  below  the  wedge-point,  or  the  contrary.  At  the 
same  time  a  portion  of  the  fluid  is  transmitted  to  the  wedge, 
point  of  the  next  enclosed  sheathing  membrane,  where  the  cir- 
culation will  take  a  similar  direction. 

The  flow  of  the  sap  from  the  cut  ends  of  a  plant  may  thus 
be  explained ;  for  on  each  cut  surface  there  will  be  alternately 
one-half  of  a  sheathing  membrane,  the  fluid  in  which  was  rising 
up,  and  another  half  in  which  it  was  falling  down. 

The  branches  are  always  inserted  by  the  wedge-points  (hila) 
of  their  component  sheathing  membranes  into  the  trunk  or  stem, 
and,  consequently,  the  circulation  of  the  fluid  at  the  junction  is 
the  same  as  that  just  explained. 

The  sheathing  membranes  of  the  root,  it  must  be  remarked, 
do  not  terminate  in  the  outer  sheathing  membrane  or  burso  of 
the  stem,  but  penetrate  to  one  of  the  inner  ones,  and  hence  the 
rising  sap,  as  yet  not  organized,  is  conveyed  to  an  inner  sheath. 

The  strong  attractive  power  of  the  tips  of  the  root  fibres, 
through  which  alone  the  liquid  food  of  plants  is  transmitted,  may 
be  seen  when  roots  have  been  forced  to  grow  between  stones ; 
for  the  tips  will  be  found  to  adhere  more  or  less  firmly  to  the 
stones,  while  the  other  parts  of  the  root  are  loose  and  free.  In 
the  same  way  particles  of  earth  will  generally  be  found  adhering 
to  the  tips  of  the  root-fibres,  having  been  attracted  by  the  suction 
or  aspiration  of  the  spongiole.     {Chimie  Organique^  811,  &c.) 

Changes  in  the  Sap. — The  preceding  are  the  views  of  M. 
Raspail,  which  further  researches  may  either  confirm  or  refute 
The  following  are  a  small  portion  of  the  interesting  experiments 
and  observations  of  M.  Biot  on  the  sap  and  its  changes,  and 
these,  it  may  be  remarked,  wear  more  the  air  of  fact,  and  look 
less  theoretical,  than  RaspaiPs  statements. 

M.  Biot  first  proposed  to  himself  to  ascertain,  by  means  of 
circular  polarization,  the  presence  of  the  gummy  or  saccharine 
principles  in  the  sap  of  trees,  and  to  trace  these  principles  as 
connected  with  the  nourishment  of  the. young  buds  in  spring. 
Some  of  the  facts  which  he  discovered  we^^  very  r^ioarki^le. 
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He  pierced  with  holes,  sloping  slightly  downwards^  seven! 
species  of  trees,  early  in  February, — the  almond^  the  birch,  the 
hornbeam,  the  maple,  the  ash,  the  lilac,  the  mulberry,  the  wal- 
nut, the  elm,  the  poplar,  the  plane,  the  willow,  the  elder,  the 
sycamore,  the  lime,  and  the  vine, — fitung  into  each  hole  a  dry 
reed,  with  the  inserted  extremity  cut  sloping,  and  scarcdy  pe- 
netrating deeper  than  the  bark.  The  other  extremity  entered 
a  small  phial,  suspended  by  a  bit  of  wire,  and  luted  with  a  mix* 
ture  of  oil  and  wax,  immiscible  in  water.  The  flowing  siqp  was 
collected  in  these  phials,  and  when  any  evaporation  of  the  wa- 
tery porUon  occurred  from  the  temperature  of  the  tree  being 
higher  than  the  air,  it  was  condensed  within  the  phial.  He  was 
not  contented  with  experimenting  on  one  tree  of  a  species,  but 
selected  several  of  the  same  sort  in  various  positions  and  expo- 
sures ;  and  he  also  fixed  on  the  same  tree  a  considerable  number 
of  phials,  at  various  heights  from  the  ground. 

In  the  birch  he  both  discovered  that  the  sugar  in  the  sap  is 
not  cane  but  grape  sugar,  and  also  that  the  sap  actually  flows 
progressively  from  the  root  to  the  summit,  the  flow  varying  with 
exterior  physical  causes,  which  serve  to  modify  it  The  walnut, 
the  sycamore,  and  the  maple,  did  not  in  February  shew  any 
flow  of  sap ;  and  M.  Biot  took  advantage  of  their  state  of  lest 
to  examine  their  interior  by  having  a  number  of  trees  of  these 
species  cut  down  on  purpose.  It  was  remarkable  that  the  inte- 
rior of  the  birch  trees  were  found  to  be  without  moisture^  and 
even  quite  dry,  while  the  walnut  and  sycamore  trees  were  dis- 
tinctly soaked  {imbiU)  with  moisture  from  the  inner  surfiue  ef 
the  bark  to  near  the  central  pith.  On  being  pressed,  also,  the 
moisture  could  be  squeezed  out,  and  the  oozing  was  most  dis- 
tinct between  each  of  the  circles  constituting  the  annual  rings 
of  wood.  All  this  was  observed  while  there  was  no  flow  from 
the  reeds  into  the  phials  except  in  the  birch. 

The  walnut  trees  began  to  give  a  few  drops  about  the  11th 
of  February,  in  the  phials  placed  about  seven  inches  from  the 
ground.  The  sap  thus  collected  was  not  fermentable  gnqpe- 
sugar,  like  that  of  the  birch,  but  crystallizable  caneHNigai^  for 
it  gave  a  strong  polarization  towards  the  right,  while  that  of  the 
birch  was  towards  the  left.  The  run  into  this  lower  phiaii  after 
continuing  abundant  for  several  days,  began  to  diminnh  towards 
the  end  of  February,  and  at  length  it  ceased  altogether.    The 
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phial  immc^ately  above  it,  about  a  yard  from  the  groond,  also 
gave  a  very  small  quantity,  while  all  the  oth^  phials  on  thd 
same  tree,  to  the  number  of  eighteen,  remained  quite  dry. 

What  appeared  most  singular  was,  that  this  individual  waU 
nut-tree  was  known  to  be  rather  a  late  one,  while  another  very 
large  one,  at  a  hundred  paces  distant,  known  to  be  about  fifteen 
days  earlier,  gave  no  trace  of  sap  in  fifteen  phials  which  M« 
Biot  had  attached  to  it.  He  began,  accordingly,  to  suppose 
that  this  early  walnut,  as  well  as  the  sycamores  and  maples,  had 
been  pierced  too  late,  and  that  the  spring  flow  of  their  sap  was 
over ;  or  rather  that,  in  the  then  state  of  the  atmosphere,  they 
evaporated  as  much  sap  as  they  received  from  their  roots.  The 
flow,  of  course,  would  not  again  take  place  unless  the  evapora- 
tion should  be  checked  by  the  occurrence  of  cold  weather.  This 
actually  did  occur,  the  thermometer  falling  to  one  degree  below 
zero,  followed  by  a  sharp  dry  frost,  when  the  maple,  sycamore^ 
and  walnut  trees  began  to  flow,  continuing  thus  till  the  16th  of 
March,  when  the  flow  began  to  diminish.  M.  Biot  says,  the 
eflV^ct  of  the  cold  on  the  birch  tree  was  very  different,  but  gives 
no  details. 

M.  Biot  distinctly  proved  that  the  sap  near  the  root  is  less 
dense,  and  less  rich  in  saccharine  matter,  than  higher  up  in  the 
trunk  or  branches,  a  fact  previously  stated  by  Mr  T.  A.  Knighti 
but  explained  by  him  to  arise  from  the  sap  in  spring  mingling 
with  the  condensed  nutriment  deposited  in  the  roots  the  preced- 
ing autumn.  M.  Biot  thinks  differently,  believing  it  to  arise  from 
the  watery  portion  of  the  sap  being  in  its  ascent  either  diffused 
through  the  cellular  substance^  or  evaporated,  or  both ;  and  he 
proved,  that,  though  the  sap  collected  in  the  phials  at  different 
heights  from  the  same  tree  was  more  dense  and  rich  the  higher 
it  was  procured,  the  portions  of  wood  and  bark  containing  the 
sap  gave  exactly  the  same  proportions  of  saccharine  or  nutritive 
matter  at  all  heights. 

M.  Biot  farther  discovered,  that  the  swelling  and  opening 
buds  (at  least  of  the  lilac)  have  the  power  of  decomposing  the 
sugar  o£  the  sap,  and  of  appropriating  the  carbon  contained  in 
it,  in  the  same  way  as  he  proved  the  seed-leaves  of  com  to  de« 
compose  the  fecula  contained  in  the  grain,  and  change  its  de& 
trine  into  the  sugar  which  nourishes  them. 
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.  ObserviUions  on  tite  GrowOi  and  Nutrition  9^.Cam.-r-M« 
Biot,  fiDding  that  the  slow  growth  of  trees  was  not  so  well  adapt- 
ed to  some  of  his  experimeQts  as  the  quick  growth  o{  annual 
plants,  made  choice  of  wheat  and  rye  for  observation.  It  has 
long  been  known  to  physiologists,  that,  in  the  process  of  germi- 
nation, the  farinaceous  matter  (now  known  to  consist  of  globules 
of  dextrine  in  their  envelopes)  is  changed  into  sugar,  which 
serves  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young  plant  up  to  the  period 
when  its  seed-leaves  and  primary  roots  make  their,  appearance. 
But  when  the  supply  of  nourishment  contained  in  the  seed  has 
been  exhausted,  the  young  plant  must  depend  on  other  sotuices 
to  maintain  its  growth;  and  hitherto  it  had  not.  been  experi- 
mentally determined  what  these  other  sources  of  nourishmepl 
really  are,  what  modifications  they  undergo  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  plant,  nor  in  what  manner  the  different  portions  are  trans* 
mitted  to  the  nascent  seed  in  the  ear  to  nourish  and  mature  it. 

It  is  important,  in  all  such  inquiries,  to  distinguish  the  .solid 
parts,  which  constitute  the  frame-work  of  the  plant,  from  juices 
or  soluble  materials,  which,  constantly  formed,  destroyed,'  and 
renewed,  are  carried  into  all  the  vegetable  texture  for  its  nou* 
rishment.  The  first,  or  solid  materials,  can  be  examined  .fay 
chemical  analysis  after  a  plant  is  dead  and  dried,  but  it  is  dif- 
ferent with  the  other  parts  or  liquids  examined  by  M.  Biot   . 

Rye. — He  made  his  first  observations,  the  Sd  of  May,  on 
plants  of  rye  already  in  the  ear,  but  not  yet  in  bloom,  the.pe- 
riod  of  blooming  being  still  at  some  distance. .  He  treated  tlie 
roots,  the  stems,  and  the  ears,  each  separately,  with  water,  sub- 
mitting them  to  the  proofs  of  circular  polarization,  and  then  he 
treated  the  watery  extracts,  condensed  but  not  to  dryness,  with 
spirits  of  wine ;  submitting  to  the  proofs  of  polarization  the  pre- 
cipitates as  well  as  the  substances  not  precipitated  from  the  li- 
quids. In  a  word,  he  tried,  by  adding  to  each  the  yeast  of  beer, 
whether  they  were  susceptible  of  fermentation,  again  examining 
whether  their  rotation  was  diminished,  increased,  or  changed  in 

direciiori. 

The  matter  from  the  roots  gave  traces  of  an  exceedingly  fee* 
ble  rotation  towards  the  left,  but  when  it  was  observed,  M.  Biot 
had  not  discovered  that  a  mixture  of  cane  and  grape  sugar 
would,  in  a  manner,  neutralize  the  right  and  left  rotation.    The 
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Stem  indicated  a  propiortion  of  grape-sugar  turning  to  the.  left, 
and  of  cane-sugar  turning  to  the  right,  as  well  as  gum  predpi* 
tated  by  spirits  of  wine,  and  turning  to  the  left  with  a  force  si^ 
milar  to  gunl.  Twelve  days  afterwards,  the  15th  of  May,  while 
the  ear  was  still  far  from  blooming,  the  stem  presented  a  mix- 
ture of  the  three  substances,  but  with  a  considerably  larger  pro- 
portion of  cane-sugar,  proved  by  rotation  towards  the  right  be- 
fore being  fermented. 

The  matter  from  the  ear  on  the  8d  of  May,  and  before  bloom- 
'"g>  g*^ve  very  different  results  from  the  matter  of  the  stem ;  for 
M.  Biot  could  not  detect  in  it  any  sugar,  either  grape  or  cane, 
but  only  sugar  of  starch,  of  which  fermentation  enfeebled  the 
circular  power  without  changing  its  direction.  The  precipitates 
also  formed  by  spirits  of  wine,  instead  of  having  the  characters 
of  gum  as  those  of  the  stem,  shewed  only  flakes  similar  to  the 
envelopes  of  dextrine  in  the  mature  grain.  These  results  accord 
with  the  observations  of  M.  Raspail,  who  ascertained  that,  be- 
fore blooming,  the  grains  of  fecula  in  com  are  extremely  small, 
and  that  their  soluble  matter  is  gradually  absorbed  by  the  seed 
organ  (ovafium),  which  it  serves  to  nourish.  M.  Biot,  as  yet, 
found  no  dextrine. 

After  blooming,  the  composition  of  the  ear  was  found  to  be 
very  different.  The  15th  of  June,  the  young  grains  of  rye 
taken  from  the  ear,  already  contained  globules  of  fecula  con- 
taining dextrine,  along  with  some  sugar  of  starch,  but  no  trace 
of  cane  nor  grape  sugar.  It  follows,  M.  Biot  infers,  that  the 
cane-sugar,  the  grape-sugar,  and  the  gum,  which  are  contained 
in  the  stem  and  leaves  of  rye,  are  changed  in  their  nature  on 
passing  the  neck  of  the  ear  {le  collet  des  Spis)^  supplying  mate- 
rials for  nourishing  the  young  grain,  which  forms  it  into  dex- 
trine and  its  envelopes. 

Wheat, — In  his  observations  on  wheat,  M.  Biot  was  more 
particular  than  in  the  case  of  the  rye  to  keep  separate  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  plant,  and,  in  consequence,  discovered  dif- 
ferences of  composition,  which  he  could  not  have  beforehand 
imagined. 

The  19th  of  May,  he  took  young  plants  of  wheat  whose  ears 
had  not  issued  irom  their  sheath  or  hose,  he  carefully  separated 
the  sheathing  leaves  from  the  cylindrical  stem,  and  treate4  the 
two  separately  with  water,  alcohol,  and  fermaitation.     The 
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Stems  like  those  of  rye  presented  three  carbonaceous  sabsUnoa^^ 
namely,  grape-sugar,  cane-sugar,  and  gum ;  but  subaeqaent  ok. 
servation  showed,  that  the  proportions  of  these  three  subsfanoes 
varied  much  during  the  progress  of  vegetation.  The  SOdidf 
May,  the  cane-sugar  evidendy  predominated ;  but  the  4di  cf 
June,  when  the  ears  began  to  bloom,  the  stems  gave  a  rotatkn 
towards  the  left,  and  afterwards  preserved  this  rotation,  shew- 
ing that  the  cane-sugar  had  become  much  less  abundant  in  ^ 
stem. 

The  leaves  gave  very  different  results ;  for  though  they  con* 
tained  three  substances,  the  cane-sugar  was  propcMtiooably  mudi 
greater  than  the  grape-sugar,  the  contrary  dT  what  was  found  in 
the  stem ;  and  instead  of  the  third  substance  being  gum  tunnng 
to  the  left,  it  produced  a  rotation  towards  the  right,  appearing 
in  fact  to  be  dextrine.  The  leaves  of  wheat  continue  to  pr^ 
serve  the  same  composition  till  they  begin  to  grow  ydlow  and 
wither,  an  effect  that  uniformly  commences  at  the  tip  of  a  leaf, 
and  on  the  leaf  nearest  the  root ;  but  after  this,  scarcely  a  trace 
of  sugar  or  dextrine  can  be  found  in  them,  all,  it  woiild  appear,* 
having  gradually  passed  into  the  stem  to  nourish  the  ear,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  carbonaceous  materials  of  the  leaves  of  trees 
descend  under  the  layers  of  the  inner. bark  and  pulp  wood  {air 
bumum),  to  nourish  the  young  cylinder  of  wood  and  baik, 
which,  similar  to  a  hollow  stem  of  wheat,  is  annually  formed, 
and  moulds  itself  upon  the  old  frame- work  of  the  wood. 

In  wheat,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  rye,  the  base  of  the  stems 
can  derive  nourishment  partly  from  the  leaves  and  partly  from 
the  soil,  and  the  summit  of  the  stem  can  draw  nourishment  from 
its  own  leaves,  as  well  as  suck  up  the  sap  from  below;  but  the 
car,  when  it  issues  from  the  sheath,  appears  to  exercise  on  the 
proper  juices  of  the  top  of  the  plant  a  powerful  absorption, 
causing  them  to  rise  rapidly  in  proportion  as  they  are  fumisbed 
by  the  base  of  the  stem. 

The  4th  June,  M.  Biot  took  plants  of  wheat  in  full  bloom, 
and  depriving  the  stems  of  thrir  leaves,  parted  them  into  halves, 
the  tops  in  one  parcel  and  the  bases  in  another.  The  extracts 
from  the  base,  when  examined  by  polarization,  indicated  almost 
twice  as  much  sugar  as  the  extracts  of  the  tops  of  equal  den- 
sity ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  found,  that  the  saocharine  piin* 
ciples  abounded  in  the  ears  of  the  wheat,  in  the  form  of 
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sugar  and  sugar  of  8ta«ch»  together  with  a  substance  similar  to, 
if  not  identical  with,  dextrine. 

Mipeninff  qf  Com^  and  Ploughing  of  Green  Crops  Jbr  Mor 
nure. — In  proportion,  it  has  just  been  shewn,  as  the  fecundated 
ear  increases  in  magnitude,  the  leaves  near  the  root  begin  to 
grow  yellow  and  dry,  in  consequence  of  the  stem  drawing  from 
them  the  carbonaceous  materials  which  they  oontain.  As  the. 
growth  advances,  the  base  of  the  stem  becomes  yellow  and  dry 
in  its  turn,  while  the  upper  part  remains  green,  and  continues 
to  nourish  the  ear. 

These  beautiful  researdies  of  M.  Biot  aflTord  interesting  ex- 
planations of  several  agricultural  practices  hitherto  not  well  un- 
derstood, at  least  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  For  example, 
when  the  base  of  the  stem  begins  to  become  yellow  and  dry,  if 
the  corn  be  then  cut  down,  though  the  grain  is  not  ripe,  it  will 
oonUnue  to  be  nourished  at  the  expense  of  the  green  matter  in 
the  uppo:  part  of  the  stem,  almost,  if  not  quite  as  well,  as  if  it 
had  remained  uncut,  and  will  thus  ripen  well ;  while,  having  been 
thus  cut  down  early,  much  loss  from  shaking  is  prevented,  be- 
sides the  chance  of  loss  by  lodging  from  heavy  rain  and  wind. 
M.  Biot'*s  experiments,  from  his  well-known  high  character  for 
rigid  accuracy,  are  therefore  well  calculated  to  give  farmers  con« 
fidence  in  cutting  down  their  corn,  as  soon  as  the  lower  leaves 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  stems  are  yellow  and  dry,  though  the 
upper  parts  be  green.* 

*  It  is  a  good  practice  to  cut  down  every  kind  of  grain  before  it  is  fiilly 
ripe  in  the  grain  or  the  straw,  and  that  for  the  reasons  just  enumerated  in  the 
text.  But,  as  M.  Biotas  observations  and  common  practice  do  not  exactly 
agree  as  to  the  symptoms  which  determine  the  time  of  cutting,  it  is  as  well 
to  notice  the  difference.  In  Sifine  season,  fmaers  cut  down  when  they  find  the 
neck  of  the  straw  immediately  under  the  ear  fVee  of  juice,  when  twisted  round 
between  the  finger  and  thumb;  and  do  not  wait  until  "  the  lower  part  of  the 
stems  are  yellow  and  dry,**  becauae  they  find  in  such  a  reason  the  straw  to  die 
from  the  ear  dowmooirdM,  This  £u:ty  we  concave,  does  not  militate  against  M. 
Biot's  theory^  for  as  the  absorbing  power  of  the  ear  at  the  top  of  the  stem  is 
always  powerful,  it  must  be  the  more  powerful  the  nearer  the  ear  approaches 
maturity,  and,  of  course,  the  part  of  the  stem  nearest  the  ear  should  first  be- 
come dry.  In  a  bad  season,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lower  part  of  the  stem 
first  becomes  yellow  and  dry,  after  whidb,  of  course,  the  crop  is  not  allowed 
to  stand ;  for,  in  such  a  season,  the  ear  never  becomes  mature,  havings  of 
course,  less  absorptive  power,  whilst  the  vitality  of  the  root  is  early  destroyed 
by  the  combined  efiecto  of  bed  weather  and  ungenial  state  of  the  soEU. 
£DiToa. 
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Agun,  as  the  leaves  and  stems  of  plants,  while  green,'^  contain 
sugar  and  other  carbonaceous  materials  for  nourishing  the  seeds 
imd  bringing  them  to  maturity,  it  follows  that,  if  they  are  in  this 
state  ploughed  down  into  the  soil,  they  must  greatly  enrich  it  with 
all  the  products  ready  prepared  for  the  nourishment  of  plants. 
.  It  has  been  proved,  indeed,  by  other  experiments  previous  to 
those  of  M.  Biot,  that  the  leaves  and  all  the  green  parts  of 
plants,  decompose  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  air,  appropriatiDg 
the  carbon  and  setting  free  the  oxygen  ;  and  hence  it  has  been 
inferred,  that  the  carbon  thus  derived  contributes  to  form  their 
mass  of  sugar  and  gum,  additional  to  the  sap  absorbed  from  the 
soil  by  their  roots.  This  view  is  corroborated  by  the  diflTerenoe 
which  M.  Biot  has  shewn  between  the  composition  of  the  leaves 
of  wheat  and  the  stem,  which  is  more  especially  supplied  from 
the  soil.  If,  then,  a  portion  of  the  solid  frame- work  of- plants 
is  derived  from  the  air  in  the  form  of  carbon,  the  ploughing 
down  of  green  crops  for  the  purposes  of  manure,  gives  to  the 
soil  more  than  the  plants,  while  growing,  had  extracted  from  it 
We  may  well  conclude  with  M.  Biot,  that  ^^  every  positive 
determination  in  science  is  susceptible  of  progress  and  of  useful 
application,  though  these  may  be  distant.  A  microscopical  ob* 
servation,  or  an  optical  property,  which  at  first  appears  only 
curious  and  abstract,  may  thus  in  time  become  important  to 
agriculturists  and  manufacturers.'*^ 


HORTICULTURE — ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  ONION)  THE  LE^Xf 

AND  THE  EARLY  POTATO. 

Bj  Mr  Towers,  Author  of  the  Domestic  Gardener's  MsaiiaL 

1.  The  Onion. — The  onion,  in  whatever  point  of  view  we 
consider  it,  is  truly  valuable ;  it  is  required  in  all  gardens,  but 
to  the  cottager  it  is  all  but  indispensable.  Not  only  is  it  hardyi 
of  easy  culture,  and  abundantly  prolific ;  but  it  may  be  render- 
ed a  source  of  considerable  profit.  As  a  culinary  vegetable  it 
has  its  faults,  for,  not  to  dwell  upon  peculiar  odour,  which  .to  some 
is  very  disagreeable,  it  produces  in  some  constitutions  a  sort  of 
feverish  heat,  which  is  attended  with  considerable  restlessness  and 
irritability ;  but  this  effect  appears  to  be  of  rare  occurrence,. for 
]l  is  generally  found  to  stimulate  the  circulation  healthily,  to 
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promote  general  warmth,  and  to  prove  one  of  the  most  effectual 
preventives  of  cold  or  chilly  in  situations:  of  exposure,  which 
might  otherwise  be  productive  of  serious  mischief. 

Its  natural  history  will  occupy  only  a  few  lines,  but  it  is  in- 
teresting. The  native  country  of  the  bulbing  onion  is  not  clear- 
ly ascertained,  nor  is  the  date  of  its  introduction.  The  onion  is 
referred  by  modern  botanists  to  the  natural  order  Asphoddece^ 
of  which  asphodel  is  the  type ;  these  natural  orders,  till  they 
be  better  understood,  or,  in  other  words,  more  simply  and  per- 
spicuously described,  tend  to  confuse  and  perplex  the  student, 
— the  Linna^an  artificial  arrangement,  with  all  its  defects,  can 
be  applied,  by  the  mere  tyro,  and  with  the  best  effect.  We 
find  onion — Allium  cepa^  in  the  6th  class,  1st  order,  Hexan- 
dria  Monogynia,  because  it  has  six  stamens  and  one  pistiU  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  a  clustered  umbel,  at  the  summit  of  a 
hollow  or  tubular,  somewhat  conically  swollen  stalk.  These  nu- 
merous flowers  are  protected  by  a  sheath,  or  spatkcj  which  in 
due  time  opens  and  discloses  them ;  the  flowers  are  greenish* 
white,  each  individual  is  6-parted  ;  it  has  what  botanists  term  a 
perianth  of  six  lobes ;  the  capsule  or  seed-vessel  has  three  angles, 
three  valves,  and  three  cells.  The  root  is  a  tunica  ted  or  coated 
bulb ;  and  this  body,  for  root-proper  it  is  not,  is  formed  dur- 
ing the  growth  of  the  first  year  by  the  leaves — as  itself  in  the 
second  year — that  is,  during  the  processesof  fructification,  be- 
comes the  origin  or  source  of  the  leaves.  The  development  of  the 
onion  is  perfectly  wonderful ;  it  claims  the  most  minute  and 
scentific  investigation,  esp^ially  when  we  view  its  progress  from 
the  seed,  and  compare  that  with  the  phenomena  of  the  secondary 
growth.  The  real  roots  are  fibres  sent  forth  from  the  base  of 
the  coated  bulb,  but  they  are  connected  with  germs  of  future 
bulbs,  which  are  marked  by  the  coats  of  the  parent.  Without 
dwelling  longer  on  these  mysteries,  I  shall  endeavour  to  elucidate 
them  by  the  facts,  which  the  first  mode  of  culture,  now  to  be  de- 
scribed, will  elicit.  I  trust  that  they  will  be  practically  inves- 
tigated by  many  acute  botanists. 

Summer  Onions. — ^According  to  the  stock  required  must  be 
the  preparation  ;  and  the  first  step  to  be  taken,  is  the  selection 
of  an  appropriate  plot  of  ground;  but  this  requires  much  con* 
sideration.     It  has  been  correctly  stated,  that  bulbs,  in  genera?,' 
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like  a  great  supply  of  water,  but  it  must  not  lie  about  and  swamp 
the.  bulb  itself ;  tulips,  hyacinths,  narassuses,  grow  ^mSl  and 
bloom  in  glasses,  without  the  presence  off  a  particle  of  earth; 
but  the  bulbs  are  not  immersed ;  they  are  supported  by  tbe^n- 
tracted  neck  of  the  glasses,  and  the  fibrous  roots  only  are  suffer- 
ed to  reach  the  water.  The  object  in  opeb  gtoUnd  taltiM  fa 
to  confine  the  bulb  to  a  Kght,  dry,  and  rich  surface  sml,  abound- 
ing with  free,  open  sand,  and  at  the  same  time  to  profide  a 
copious  supply  of  moisture  at  a  considerable  depth  bdow  the 
surface,  for  the  nutriment  of  the  roots.  The  Dutch  attain  this 
object  readily  by  natural  locality,  but  with  us  the  case  is  Tery 
different,  and  we  must  find  substitutes  for  underground  irriga- 
tion. Onions  send  their  roots  deeply  into  the  subsoils,  and  to 
do  them  justice,  this  must  be  properly  prepared.  Chemistry 
teaches  us  that  decaying  vegetable  matter  yields  the  dementi  of 
water  very  copiously,  and  at  the  same  time  depoeites  a  quantity 
of  carbonaceous  matter  exactly  suitable  to  the  nutridve  organs  rf 
the  plant.  The  science  of  horticulture  adduces  a  volume  of  facts 
which  prove  that  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  putrescent  sub- 
stances, and  the  simultaneous  formation  of  nutritive  sap,  are  effisct- 
ed,  with  great  energy,  by  the  vital  vegetative  principle.  Thus, 
causes  and  effects  are  ever  in  active  operation.  Upon  this  theory 
it  is  that  I  recommend  the  introduction  of  decayed  leaves  of  trees, 
dthertilone,  or  in  union  with  a  third  or  fourth  part  only  of  stable 
manure  (both  reduced  to  a  blackened  mass),  in  preference  to 
spit-dung  only,  whenever  it  is  intended  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  parching  drought.  I  write  practically,  as  I  shall  heieafker 
evince,  under  the  head  Early  Potato ;  but  now  for  omons,  I 
-^ould  advise  that  all  the  soil  of  the  plot  to  be  cropped,  be  taken 
*/at  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  or  two  feet,  if  posfiUe ;  that 
he  bottom  be  rammed  and  made  solid  ;  and  that  a  twelve  indi 
^  of  the  l^n^y  manure  above  named  be  put  upon  the  sofid 
,,r^Mnr.  Tl.,<  '<»getable  mass  would  be  a  source  of  moisture 
...I  ,1  .LxuAciit  lor  several  years;  in  the  first  instance  it  should 
^  .^^.p*o(i  by  a  sprinkling  of  salt,  to  the  extent  of  a  peek  to  a 
..  .»j^-  ipon  this  lowest  stratum  a  second,  consisting  of 
luai  pvi  uuiis  of  garden  soil,  and  of  the  leaf  compost  well  ndxed, 
..^/..ilri  hp  lAxx>ated  to  half  the  depth  of  the  first  bed.  lie? 
nirr.  ^ir^r.     >per  stniti^ *n  fihoulH  f-'mast  of  Uie  lightest  sendj  mi 
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turfy  loam,  made  still  lighter  by  fine  sand  or  wood  ashes,  and 
emnched  with  one-third  part  of  perfectly  reduced  manure  of  the 
farm.  The  bed  cannot  be  too  deep,  or  too  well  prepared;  hut 
aght  or  ten  inches  of  the  fine  sandy  soil  are  amply  sufficient. 
I  have  stated  what  I  judge  to  be  the  best  preparaUon ;  it  may 
not  suit  the  convenience  of  nine  out  of  ten  growers  to  adopt  it ; 
but  of  this  every  one  may  be  assured,  that,  the  deeper  his  bed 
of  decomposable  vegetable  matter,  the  more  certain  will  be  his 
supply  of  permanent,  underground  moisture.  '  IVell  trenched, 
highly  enriched,  light,  garden  soil,  will,  in  most  seasons^  jtdd 
good  onions ;  but  perfection  can  be  attained  only  by  the  most 
deeply  prepared  soil. 

This  preparation  is  suitable  to  every  method  of  growing 
onions,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it  again.  £very 
species  of  bulb  prospers  most  under  the  powerful  action  of  solar 
light ;  therefore,  when  the  full  exposure  of  the  plants  can  be 
made  consistent  with  that  radical  supply  of  water  which  the 
plant  revels  in,  the  bed  cannot  command  too  much  sun. 

Season  of  PlanHng.'^In  February,  or  very  early  in  March, 
a  number  of  small  onions  of  the  variety  called  Spanish  or  RsadU 
i/9ig^  should  be  collected,  the  bulbs  not  to  exceed  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter ;  those  of  one  inch  will  do  very  well,  but  they 
ought  to  be  round,  flattish,  perfectly  formed,  and  not  in  a  grow- 
ing  state.  It  must  be  remembered  that  each  of  the  onions  should 
produce  two,  three,  or  four  new  ones,  and  the  calculation  might 
be  founded  upon  this  probable  return.  The  upper  soil  of  the 
bed,  if  it  be  dry,  should  be  sprinkled,  and  then  beaten  with  the 
flat  side  of  a  spadei  to  a  firm  and  level  surface ;  it  is  then  to  be 
set  out]  in  squares,  by  means  of  a  line,  and  any  sharp-pointed 
tool  which  will  »mply  mark  the  surface;  the  angles  of  the 
squares  to  be  nine  inches  apart.  Some  persons  might  prefer  to 
stretch  the  line,  and  to  plant  row  after  row,  the  onions  to  stand 
in  quincunx  or  alternate  order;  but  whatever  be  the  mode 
adopted,  the  surface  should  not  be  broken  up,  and  an  onion  is 
to  placed  on  the  soUy  at  every  angle  of  the  squares,  or  at  an 
equal  distance,  along  the  line,  and  firmly  pressed  down  till  it  be 
half  immersed.  Care  must  be  taken  also  to  let  the  root  be  fixed 
straight,  so  as  to  send  its  fibres  perpendicularly  downwards ;  the 
growth  of  the  plant  will  then  from  the  first  be  quite  upright^  and 
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the  bulb  will  be  fixed  firmly  in  its  place ;  whereas,  if  the  bulb  lie 
on  one  side,  it  is  very  liable  to  be  displaced.  Worms  are  trouble- 
some visitors  on  these  occasions ;  therefore  soot,  ur-slaked  Hme^ 
or  wood-ashes,  should  be  dusted  freely  over  the  surface ;  the 
operator  must  also  be  on  the  alert  to  refix  any  bulb  which  may 
be  disturbed. 

If  the  weather  be  early  dry  and  parching  in  March,  water 
may  be  safely  given  by  making  holes,  sloping  diagonally,  from 
the  centre  of  the  intervals  towards  the  lines  of  bulbs,  but  to  at 
least  four  inches  below  them,  and  in  these,  water  may  be  fredy 
poured.  In  frosty  weather,  of  course,  nothing  of  the  kind  will 
be  attempted,  but  in  dry  warm  seasons,  too  much  water  cannot 
be  given  to  the  under  strata ;  the  surface  soil,  on  the  contrary, 
should  be  as  dry  as  possible. 

Under  favourable  circumstances,  growth  will  be  rapidly  esta* 
blished,  and  the  gardener  will  have  to  observe  many  interesting 
and  beautiful  phenomena.  Leaves  will  at  first  be  developed^ 
but  these  are  not  now  the  organs  of  nutrition  to  the  parent  bulb^ 
from  the  coated  layers  of  which  they  indeed  proceed.  A  sys- 
tem of  foliage  is  indeed  vitally  required,  but  its  energy,  in  the 
present  instance,  can  be  diverted  from  that  course  which  nature 
ordains  it  to  take.  In  this  second  year,  the  leaves  are  destined 
to  nourish  the  progressing  organs  of  fructification,  and  it  wiU  be 
observed  that  each  bulb,  sooner  or  later,  produces  a  flower- 
stalk,  with  its  umbel  of  flowers  concealed  within  their  spathe  at 
the  summit.  As  soon  as  this  head  at  the  point  of  the  flower' 
stalk  shall  be  distinctly  seen,  it  must  be  pincfied  or  cui  qffl  Up- 
on this  operation  depends  the  entire  success  of  the  plantation ; 
for  if  the  flowers  develope,  and  the  seed-vessels  enlai^,  the 
bulbs  will  have  no  successors.  A  second,  perhaps  a  third, 
flower-sheath  may  appear,  and  must  be  immediately  obliterated;' 
this  done,  the  leaves  become  stronger,  and  their  lalxMrated  juioei 
arc  instantly  diverted,  and  called  in  aid  of  those  germs  of  young 
bulbs  which  lie  in  embryo,  and  would  perish  with  the  parent, 
were  the  seed-bearing  processes  allowed  to  be  carried  on  to  any* 
considerable  extent. 

After  the  final  excision  of  the  flower-stem,  a  singular  diaoge^- 
or  rather  a  new  development,  takes  place  in  the  bulb.  Ffiam ' 
being  soft  and  spongy,  owing  to  the  previous  exhaustion  of  tkft* 
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layers,  they  begin  to  rc-acquire  solidity, — that  is,  they  appeal^ 
to  ac({uire  it,  for  the  phenomenon  is  in  reality  dependent  upon 
the  progressive,  but  almost  secret,  production  of  one  or  more 
new  bulbs.  Nothing  can  be  more  impressive  than  this  myste^ 
rious  development ;  its  course  can  scarcely  be  traced.  I  do  jiot 
dare  to  assert,  that  a  practised  eye,  gifted  with  a  peculiar  quick* 
ness  in  discerning  physiological  mutations,  may  not  mark  and 
detect  tfiose  which  are  wrought  in  the  formation  and  enlarge* 
ment^of  the  new  onions;  but  I  do  say,  that  among  above  ninety 
plants  which  I  obtained  last  summer,  neither  I  myself  nor  i 
youth  who  planted  the  old  bulbs,  could  trace  the  progress  of  th^ 
new  ones.  I  may  be  excused  for  quoting  the  passage  which  I 
wrote  in  my  diary,  because  it  may  be  considered  more  simply 
true  to  the  then  observed  facts,  than  any  thing  I  could  now  pen 
from  recollection. 

*'  As  the  leaves  advanced,  the  bulbs  became  soft  and  ex« 
hausted ;  as  flower-heads  rose,  they  were  pinched  ofl^  and  gra- 
dually new  bulbs  formed,  two,  three,  and  four  to  each,  the  old 
bulb  and  skin  vanishing  in  a  way  not  to  be  detected." 

I  admit  that  I  have  adopted  this  mode  of  planting  but  once, 
and  therefore  may  have  been  in  some  degree  misled.  A  future 
experiment  will  perhaps  lead  to  more  correct  observation.  I 
hope,  however,  that  numbers  may  be  induced  to  inquire  for  them- 
selves ;  they  will  assuredly  be  recompensed  by  a  very  excellent 
crop  of  good  onions,  of  a  medium  size,  either  in  June  or  July. 
Mine  of  1835  was  retarded  by  the  extreme  drought  and  pier-^ 
cing  nights  of  May,  and  I  had  not  attended  to  the  previous  pre- 
paration of  the  bed.  I  have  expressly  selected  the  Spanish  or 
Reading  onion  for  this  summer  crop,  because  it  is  mild  and 
pleasant  in  flavour,  and  may  be  grown  to  greater  perfection  at 
the  season ;  the  process  is  worthy  of  the  variety,  and  the  variety 
is  adapted  to  the  process.  The  summer  onions  do  not  keep 
very  long,  nor  is  the  Spanish  a  long  keeper  at  all ;  hence  parti* 
Gularly  improper  for  the  full  winter  crop,  which  ought  to  be 
hardy  and  of  higher  flavour.  I  might  have  chosen  the  Tripoli, 
which  produces  the  largest  bulbs,  so  large,  indeed,  that  Mr 
Enight  assured  me  be  had  grown  several  bulbs  that  weighed 
more  than  two  pounds  each,  but  it  is  very  apt  to  decay.  Many 
gardeners  affect  the  variety  termed  the  underground  or  potato  ' 
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onioTij  but  the  process  I  have  described  furnished,  I  think,  an 
excellent  substitute  for  it,  especially  as  the  flavour  of  the  Spaop 
ish  is  far  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  undo-ground  bulb.  I 
claim  none  of  the  merit  of  discovering  the  for^;oing  method  of 
multiplying  the  bulbs ;  but  am  certain  that  if  practised  by  any, 
it  is  known  to  very  few  persons,  and  my  remarks  will  tend  to 
diffuse  the  knowledge  of  it. 

Seed-crop, — These  fine  large  onions  may  be  raised  pure  to 
their  originals,  by  planting  imported  bulbs  in  a  warm  situation, 
exposed  to  the  sun.  The  season  might  be  the  same  as  that  of 
planting  for  a  summer  crop,  and  the  soil  a  rich,  mellow,  sandy 
loam,  well  manured.  The  foregoing  process  for  bulbs  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  culture  of  seeding  onions,  with  this  especial  exoepdon, 
that  the  flower-heads  must  be  encouraged,  and  each  stem  sup- 
ported by  a  stake,  as  it  advances  in  height.  I  am  indined  to 
believe  that  were  the  imported  bulbs  of  the  Tripoli,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese  planted,  one  in  a  large  pot  of  very  rich  soil, 
about  the  first  week  of  January,  protected  under  glass  in  a  com- 
mon garden-pit  or  vinery,  not  in  action,  and  finally  transplant- 
ed, with  the  ball  of  fibres  entire,  when  all  danger  from  severe 
frost  had  ceased,  a  month  would  be  gained,  which  in  the  north 
might  be  found  of  some  consequence,  as  the  seed  would  be  nuh 
tured  by  an  August  sun. 

Crop  Jbr  iJ^e  Winter^  from  Seed, — The  preparation  of  the 
ground  ought  to  be  as  complete  as  that  for  bulbs,  above  de^ 
tailed  ;  but  if  certain  obstacles  to  it  are  found  insurmountable, 
the  grower  ought  to  spare  no  labour  or  reasonable  expense  to 
trench  and  enrich  the  plot  intended  for  the  seed,  to  the  depth  of 
at  least  eighteen  inches.  If  the  subsoil  be  a  heavy  clayey  earth 
'.  which  soil  ought  never  to  be  brought  to  the  surface),  it  will  be 
'ght  to  add  materials  at  the  top,  and  these  ought  to  be  of  A 
•''^h  light  quality.  A  free  black  garden  soil,  replete  with  vcge- 
"•^*e  remains,  must  tend  to  produce  fine  solid  bulbs. 

Vhe   variety  I   recommend  is  the  Strasburg  (Flemish  or 

*■  ch,  by  some  persons  called  also  the  Essex  onion) ;  it  is  a 

4UOV1  keei^er,  the  skin  of  a  reddish-brown,  the  figure  a  pointed 

»val,  the  greatest  diameter  being,  from  root  to  point,  predsely 

*^«  -everse  of  that  of  the  Spanish  onion.     The  bed  may  be  pre. 

,  -cd  iif«  ;n  tKp  3re^edinjr  au^"mn  or  at  any  time  between  Ja- 
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nuary  and  the  middle  of  March,  provided  the  weather  be  fine. 
Drill-sowing  is  greatly  preferable  to  broad-east ;  a  bed  four  feet 
wide  will  contain  seven  or  eight  rows,  six  inches  asunder,  and 
the  Strasburg  onions  may  stand  only  four  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  It  is  customary  to  scatter  the  seeds  over  the  surface,  and 
rake  them  in ;  or  to  draw  drills  half  an  inch  deep,  and  trickle 
the  seeds  along  them  to  the  extent  of  about  four  in  an  inch.  I 
mention  these  methods  that  the  reader  may  form  a  choice ;  but 
the  philosophical  mode  of  proceeding — ^that  which  is  dictated  by 
the  structure  of  the  onion — is  the  following : — After  the  soil  of 
the  bed  has  been  fully  prepared,  and  made  also  extremely  rich 
with  very  rotten  manure  at  and  below  the  surface,  to  the  depth 
of  four  inches,  it  is  to  be  beaten  with  a  turf-beater  till  it  becomes 
quite  solid  and  compact.  Lines  are  then  to  be  scratched  on  this 
surface  just  deep  enough  to  receive  the  seeds,  about  three  in  an 
inch  ;  a  very  little  light  sandy  earth  is  then  to  be  ^ted  over  the 
bed,  merely  to  cover  the  seeds.  An  ounce  of  seed  will  sow  a 
bed,  broad-cast,  twenty-four  feet  by  five  feet ;  half  the  quantity 
will  su£Sce  for  drill-sowing. 

It  is  indispensable  that  the  ground  be  moist,  though  not  wet ; 
and  if  the  winds  and  sun  of  March,  or  early  in  April,  tend  to 
parch  the  surface,  the  bed  must  be  covered  during  the  day  with 
mats,  and  the  ground  sprinkled  freely  at  night,  if  the  weather^ 
be  mild,  till  the  onions  rise.  When  they  have  grown  three  inches, 
the  plants  should  be  thinned,  by  hand,  to  two  inches  apart ;  and, 
as  they  advance,  numbers  may  be  drawn  as  young  onions,  till 
they  stand  at  the  prescribed  distance  for  bulbing.  I  may  re-^ 
mark,  generally,  that  this  method  of  sowing  is  equally  favour- 
able to  the  large  growing  varieties,  or  even  more  so  than  to  those 
with  smaller  bulbs. 

The  course  of  culture  consists  in  lightly  pushing  the  Dutch) 
or  thrust  hoe,  along  the  earth  between  the  lines,  not  to  raise  it, 
but  to  kill  the  weeds.  Onions  like  rain,  and  if  favoured  with  a 
frequently  recurring  supply  of  it,  in  moderate  quantity,  fcdlowed 
by  intervals  of  bright  sunshine  and  a  generally  warm  tempera^- 
ture,  they  will  begin  to  form  bulbs  in  June ;  these  will  enlarge 
rapidly,  and  attain  their  full  dimensions  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 

HhS 
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Many  persons  twist  the  stems  a  little  above  the  neck  of  the 
bulbs,  as  soon  as  the  upper  part  of  the  leaves  become  yellowish. 
I  believe  that  this  operation,  by  destroying  the  vitality  of  the 
leaf,  tends  to  abridge  the  period  of  maturing,  but  that  it  never 
does,  nor  can  transform  a  long  and  ill-shaped  onion  into  one  o{ 
good  growth  and  figure,  by  diverting  more  of  the  sap  to  the 
bulb. 

When  the  leaves  decay  and  shrink,  the  onions  are  to  be 
drawn  up,  and  laid  to  dry  on  the  surface  of  a  compartment  of 
ground  or  gravelled  spot,  more  of  the  sap  exposed  to  the  full 
sun  ;  an  airy  shed,  open  to  the  south  sun,  is  excellent,  as  no  rain 
can  fall  on  the  bulbs,  which  ought  to  be  often  turned,  so  as 
to  become  quite  dry,  speedily. 

To  preserve  the  onions  during  winter,  they  may  be  either 
tied  compactly,  in  neat  order,  to  ropes  of  straw,  or  be  laid  on 
the  floor  of  an  airy  loft.  Frost  does  not  appear  to  injure  them, 
nor  will  the  searing  of  the  part  with  a  red-hot  iron,  whence  the 
fibres  emerge,  which,  if  carried  to  the  extent  only  of  burning  off 
the  mere  tips  of  the  root-processes,  will  prevent  the  early 
sprouting  of  the  leaves,  without  causing  decay. 

The  peculiar  excellence  of  the  foregoing  process  is  this»— 4t 
constrains  the  onion  to  become  a  surface-bulb^  which,  rests  and 
flattens  upon  the  hard  ground,  if  it  be  by  constitution  a  broad 
variety,  without  becoming  what  is  called  "  bottle-necked/^  If, 
like  the  Strasburg,  the  bulk  naturally  afi*ects  an  egg-like  figure, 
it  acquires  a  tendency  to  increase  in  horizontal  bulk,  hence  to 
acquire  solidity  in  lieu  of  sponginess.  The  roots  premier  push 
downward,  and  feed  upon  the  moisture-yielding  aliment ;  and, 
if  favourably  started  at  first,  the  plant  never  flags.  Even  with- 
out attending  to  the  undcr-surface  preparation,  I  have  procured 
bulbs,  the  major  part  of  which  averaged  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
circumference ;  many  individual  bulbs  measured  much  more. 

Crop  by  Transplantation, — There  are  two  methods  of  thus 
obtaining  very  large  onions.  1l\\q  firsts  I  cannot  better  describe 
than  by  referring  to  the  observations  of  T.  A.  Kni^t,  Esq. 
because  they  give  an  insight  into  the  rationale  of  the  process. 
Every  bulbous-rooted  plant,  it  is  stated,  ^*  generates,  in  one 
season,  the  sap  or  vegetable  blood  which  composes,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  bulb ;  and  the  quantity  accumulated,  as  well  as 
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the  period  required  for  itd  accumulation,  varies  greatly  in  the 
same  species  of  plant,  under  more  or  less  favourable  circum- 
stances. Thus,  the  onion  of  the  south  of  Europe  acquires  a 
much  larger  size  during  the  long  and  warm  summers  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  in  a  single  season,  than  in  the  colder  climate  of 
England;  but  under  the  following  mode  of  culture,  which  I 
have  long  practised,  tzco  summers  in  England  produce  nearly 
the  effect  of  one  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  onions  assuti.'o 
nearly  the  form  and  size  of  those  thence  imported.  Seeds  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portugal  onion  are  sown  at  the  usual  period  in  the 
spring,  very  thickly^  and  in  poor  soil ;  generally  under  the  shade 
of  a  fruit-tree ;  and,  in  such  situations,  the  bulbs,  in  the  autumn, 
are  rarely  found  much  to  exceed  the  size  of  a  large  pea.  These 
are  then  taken  from  the  ground,  and  preserved  till  the  succeed- 
ing spring,  when  they  are  planted  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other,  and  they  afford  plants  which  differ  from  those  raised  im- 
mediately from  seed,  only  in  possessing  much  greater  strength 
and  vigour,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  previously  generated  sap 
being  much  greater  in  tlie  bulb  than  in  the  seed.  The  bulbs 
thus  raised  often  exceed  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  being  more 
mature,  they  are  with  more  certainty  preserved  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect soundness  through  the  winter  than  those  raised  from  seed 
in  a  single  season.^ 

The  following  remarks,  under  the  head  "  Allium'^  of  the  Pen- 
ny CyclopcBdiaj  by  an  eminent  phytologist,  are  pertinent.  The 
method  to  procure  large  bulbs  is,  to  "  take  the  small  onions  of 
a  late  sown  crop  of  the  previous  year,  and  to  plant  them  in  rows 
in  the  beginning  of  April,  laying  them  on  the  surface  of  the  soil^ 
each  surrounded  with  about  a  handful  of  decayed  and  nearly 
dry  manure.  All  the  time  that  is  usually  lost  in  seed-sowing 
is  thus  avoided,  and  the  moment  the  bulbs  push  forth  new  roots, 
they  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  an  abundant  store  of  food, 
which  continues  to  supply  them  with  nutrition  during  the  whole 
of  the  growing  season.  As  they  advance  in  size,  the  soil  round 
the  bulbs  is  frequently  disturbed  by  the  hoe,  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
posing, as  much  as  possible,  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the  ma* 
nure  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.*"  (Reference  for  further 
information  is  made  to  the  Horticultural  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  158 ; 
vol.  iii.  p.  67 ;  voL  iv.  p.  188.) 
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On  the  foregoing  I  observe,  that  the  period  termed  a  ioie 
sowing  ought  to  have  been  specified;  for  a  sowing  made  in 
the  summer-produced  plants,  which  my  garden,  at  this  time 
(December  21.),  exhibits  standing,  as  thickly  as  posuble,  and 
green  as  grass,  fit  to  draw  for  salading ;  and  these  young,  un- 
bulbed  onions  will,  I  little  question,  if  they  survive  the  degree 
of  frost  which  mny  visit  us,  furnish  a  capital  bed  of  very  kige 
bulbs,  by  removal  to  a  well  prepared  plot  in  April.  The  wri- 
ter, I  believe,  labours  under  a  mistake  if  he  supposes  the  ma* 
nure  on  the  surface  and  around  the  bulbs  to  be  decomposed  bj 
atmospheric  influence,  in  a  way  and  time  most  suitable  to  the 
organs  and  functions  of  vegetable  nutrition.  It  is  to  the  vital 
electrical  energy  of  the  roots  that  we  must  look,  if  we  hope  to 
discover  the  causes  of  the  production  of  sap.  Whatever  may  be 
the  decomposition  superficiaUy  effected  by  atmospheric  divel- 
lent  attraction,  the  products  of  it  will  be  borne  away  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  in  the  forms  of  carbonic  acid  and  hydro- 
carbonates.  But  enough,  and  not  to  be  hypercritical,  I  think 
that  if  any  clever  gardener  will  deliberately  combine  the  two  pro- 
cesses of  transplantation^  and  of  solidifying  the  surface  by  the 
turf-beater,  he  will  procure  a  finer  set  of  bulbs,  true  to  their  ori« 
ginal  type,  with  greater  facility,  and  fewer  sources  of  disap- 
}X)intment,  than  by  any  other  mode  hitherto  described. 

The  second  method  of  raising  a  transplanted  crop,  and  by 
which  Mr  Knight  assures  me  he  obtains  his  immense  TripoH 
onions,  is  to  sow  in  a  gentle  hot-bed  in  January,  and  to  remove 
the  small  plants  to  their  summer  garden  plot  during  April.  In 
my  soil  I  could  not  during  the  droughts  of  the  last  two  years 
cause  the  plants  to  take  sufficient  root,  so  as  to  elevate  them- 
selves from  a  horizontal  position  in  time  to  prevent  thor  de- 
struction by  parching  heat  and  wind,  or  by  worms.  I  cmnot, 
therefore,  practically  write  in  confirmation  of  the  practice.  How- 
ever, when  a  garden  furnishes  a  rich,  sandy,  or  peaty  soil,  which 
abounds  in  vegetable  matters,  and  to  which  water  can  be  con- 
veniently and  duly  supplied,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
of  success. 

5^  The  Leek,  AUium  pormm,  is  one  of  the  same  finnily  as  the 
onion,  and,  in  common  with  it,  the  origin  is  unknown.     It  doc^ 
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BOt  produce  a  bulb;  its  body  or  stem  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  broad,  juicy  leaves,  the  bases  of  which  are  white  and  tender, 
and  enclose  each  other  in  alternate  order.  This  leafy  stem  can 
be  made  to  enlarge  very  con^derably,  insomuch  that  a  large 
leek  will  measure  from  two  to  three  inches,  and  being  perfectly 
blanched  to  the  length  of  six  inches  or  more.  Two  methods  of 
planting  are  adopted ;  one  of  which,  the  old  method^  consists  in 
sowing  very  early  in  the  spring  (not  later  than  the  middle  of 
March),  in  beds  of  very  rich,  light  earth.  Drills,  seven  or 
eight  inches  apart  and  half  an  inch  deep,  are  to  be  drawn  or 
pressed  on  the  level  surface,  the  seeds  scattered  along  them,  co- 
vered with  light,  fine  earth,  which  is  to  be  pressed  gently  upon 
them ;  for  it  should  be  always  remembered  that  nothing  tends 
more  to  promote  vegetation  than  the  close  contact  of  the  earth* 
The  plants  are  thinned  out  to  three  inches  apart  in  the  rows, 
and  the  earth  kept  clean  and  open  by  occasional  gentle  hoeings* 
If  a  due  supply  of  rain  fall,  the  leeks  will  be  as  large  as  a  quill 
soon  after  midsummer ;  and  if  the  soil  be  very  good,  they  may 
be  much  larger. 

In  July,  deep  drills  are  made  in  another  plot  of  ground 
much  enriched,  two  feet  asunder,  and  along  these  the  leeks  are 
planted  by  a  setting-stick,  after  their  roots  have  been  curtailed 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  stem,  and  the  top  of  the  leaves  trimmed 
off.  The  leeks  are  fixed  firmly  in  small  holes,  just  deep  enough 
to  receive  the  roots  and  the  base  of  the  stem,  but  no  more. 
They  soon  lay  hold  of  the  soil,  and,  as  they  advance,  the  earth 
on  each  side  of  the  furrow  is  drawn  to  them  ;  and  this  moulding 
up  is  repeated  from  time  to  time  by  drawing  earth  from  the  ia* 
tervals.  By  the  month  of  October  the  leeks  attain  their  full 
size,  and  will  remain  firm  and  good  during  any  ordinary  winter. 

The  second,  or  modem  method  oi  culture,  is  ably  described  in 

its  essentials,  under  the  head  Allium  of  the  CyclofKBdia^  before 

alluded  to.     After  detailing  the  structure  of  the  leek  and  its 

stem,  it  proceeds  thus : — 

^  As  the  excellence  of  the  leek  depends  entirely  upon  the  laige  size  of 
this  party  the  attention  of  the  cultivator  is  exclusively  directed  to  that^  be- 
fore all  other  considerations.  It  has  been  found  that  there  is  no  method  so 
successful  as  to  sow  the  seed  early,  in  a  light  and  well  manured  toil,  and  thett 
when  the  young  leelm  have  arrived  at  the  thidoMSi  of  the  liHle  fipgeXt  or 
even  sooner,  U  drop  i^mm  mO*  Mm  aibeut  ^  or  Z  inches  wide,  and  6  Um^ 
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deep,  in  the  bottom  of  which  wmie  yery  finemanaie  has  .been  depotittJL  Jjf 
this  means  the  young  plants  are  copiously  supplied  with  moiBtore,  haveaboft- 
(lant  food  round  their  young  roots,  are  attracted  upwards  by  the  lights  and 
are  enabled  to  develope  ttiemselves  with  rapidity,  from  the  absence  of  all 
IHressure  from  the  surrounding  earth ;  and  when  they  fill  up  the  whole  cavity 
Qf  the  hole,  as  they  will  in  time,  they  then  blanch  themseWea  in  all  the  most 
valuable  part  of  their  stem.*'    (Vol.  i.  p.  354.) 

The  leek  benefits  greatly  by  transplantation^  and  it  derives 
nutriment  by  the  resolution  of  hydro-carbonous  substances  into 
their  elements  through  the  energy  of  its  vital  principle  exerted 
by  the  roots.  The  deeply-buried  stratum  qf  manure  mentioned 
in  the  first  part  of  this  article^  would  furnish  a  constant  8up|riy 
of  nutritious  fluid,  and  increase  the  bulk  of  the  stems.  The 
portion  of  manure  deposited  in  each  hole  acts  a  correspondiog 
part  in  the  first  instance ;  but  as  it  is  the  radical  fibre,  and  oal 
uny  portion  of  the  base  of  the  leaves,  which  becomes  the  organ 
of  absorption,  it  would  be  wise,  at  the  moment  when  the  trans* 
planted  leek  is  dropped  into  its  hole,  to  support  the  plant  per* 
pendicularly,  while  a  quantity  of  soft  water  is  poured  into  the 
hole  sufficient  to  reach  an  inch  up  the  stem.  This  stream,  as 
it  soaks  through  the  manure,  will  wash  in  and  puddle  it,  and 
some  earthy  particles  also  among  the  fibres ;  thus  giving  them 
the  means  to  fix  themselves  at  once  into  the  medium  of  dmr 
immediate  nutriment. 

It  is  not  stated  above  whether  the  roots  are  curtailed  or  notf 
but  they  are  apt  to  grow  to  a  great  length,  and  if  placed  entice 
in  the  hole,  would  be  distorted  and  bent  upward.  The  leavesi 
however,  will  require  no  abridgment,  as  the  moisture  afibrdcd 
oy  the  first  watering,  and  the  complete  shade  and  shelter  given 
Dy  the  sides  of  the  sheath  of  earth,  will  combine  to  prevent  any 
legree  of  check  which  transplantation  too  frequently  occa^ons. 

Every  one  knows  the  use  of  leeks  in  soups,  &c. ;  but  perhaps 
iiany  may  not  be  aware  that  if  cimoly  boiled  till  quite  tender, 
hey  be^onrio  a  ^">»'v  ovp«ll*»n  ,.  ^ci^-hle  dish,  to  be  eaten  wiA 
)QiIed  ^. 

^   L-rvuLY  foi  iiv.i£s.-  _-.i  early  crop  of  really  dne  potfr- 
ery  pleasant  circumstance,  but  if  with  superior  flavour 
ned  the  essential  qualities  of  mealiness  and  great  du- 
•nWl'fv,  -v€  ^Main  »  rr-i'  *i*p««-|re.     So  many  persons  know  htw 
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lo  cakivate  the  potato,  that  farther  directions  may  be  considered 
sup^rfimus.  It  is  not,  however,  tny  intention  to  follow  in  the 
beaten  track,  but  to  describe  the  progress  and  results  of  aii  ex-* 
perinient  conducted  by  me  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  which  has 
produced  a  very  large  crop  of  a  variety  so  perfectly  good,  that 
I  should  deem  myself  remiss,  were  I  to  withhold  that  informa- 
tion which  might  enable  others  to  profit  by  it  as  well  as  myself. 
Perhaps  some  gardeners  or  private  individuals  may  have  adopt-* 
ed  a  somewhat  similar  practice,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  pota-* 
toes  so  grown.  I  therefore  hope  that  I  have  discovered  a  me- 
thod  of  culture  which  may  be  beneficial  to  the  domestic  econo- 
my of  many. 

The  plan  had  its  origin  in  the  injury  which  was  found  to 
result  from  the  severe  drought  of  1835,  and  from  observing  the 
astonishing  efiicacy  of  a  mass  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  in 
counteracting  its  baneful  effects. 

A  plot  of  ground  had,  in  1835,  been  set  out  in  deep  trenches ; 
the  bottoms  of  these  were  amply  supplied  with  decaying  com- 
post, over  which  several  inches  of  garden  mould  were  placed 
for  the  reception  of  a  crop  of  Indian  corn.  The  mould  in  the 
trenches  was  at  least  three  inches  below  the  level  of  that  in  the 
intervals,  and  the  trenches  were  a  yard  asunder.  The  success 
of  the  plantation  was  perfect,  the  verdure  intense  ;  in  fact,  with- 
out one  application  of  water,  the  com  went  through  all  its  stages 
most  luxuriantly.  I  dwell  a  little  on  this  first  preparatory  stage^ 
because  the  extent  of  the  manuring  may  thus  be  made  apparent 

In  the  third  week  of  March  I  received  from  a  neighbour  a 
small  quantity  of  potatoes,  which  he  called  the  AsIiJeaved  kid* 
ney.  They  certainly  had  tluriorm  of  that  choice  variety,  but 
appeared  to  be  generally  larger.  The  weather  during  March 
had  been  so  unusually  wet  and  cold,  that  I  dreaded  a  recurrence 
of  spring  frosts,  as  well  as  a  protracted  period  of  parching  winds 
whenever  the. dry  season  might  commence.  To  guard  equally 
from  both  enemies,  I  dug  and  manured  the  intervals,  which  had 
already  become  a  sort  of  trenches,  in  consequence  of  having 
earthed  up  ridgeways  the  growing  com  with  the  mould  of  the 
^ces  between  the  rows. 

Thus,  then,  in  March  1886,  the  ground  was  laid  out  in 
tidges  one  yard  asunder,  resting  u]^  the  manured  trenches  of 
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18359  and  the  trenches  or  low  spaces  between  tliese  ridges  wen 
digged  and  manured  for  the  crop  of  summer  potatoes.  Tin 
weight  of  the  potatoes  above  mentioned  (for  which  two  of  the 
spaces  were  allotted)  was  8^  lb. ;  the  tubers  were  planted  stand* 
ing  upright,  and  quite  entire,  four  or  five  inches  apart  They 
were  placed  upon  a  litde  earth  that  was  drawn  over  the  centra 
of  the  hollows,  so  that  they  were  not  in  actual  contact  with  any 
portion  of  the  manure.  Fine  earth  was  then  graduaUj  brought 
down  from  the  sides  of  the  ridges,  and  placed  against  the  up- 
right tubers  till  it  covered  them  to  the  height  of  an  inch,  or  ra- 
ther more,  above  the  row'^s  ends.  Thus  the  potatoes  were  |daoted 
in  manure  trenches,  a  yard  asunder,  protected  right  and  left  by 
six-inch  high  ridges.  The  direction  of  the  rows  was  from 
N.  N.  W.  to  S.  S.  E. ;  and  therefore  the  sun,  about  eleven  of 
the  forenoon,  shone  nearly  along  their  entire  extent 

This  direction,  or  one  more  perfectly  corresponding  with  full 
exposure  to  the  sun  at  noonday,  appears  the  most  oongemal  to 
the  potato,  as  the  haulm  is  thereby  maintained  more  upright  at 
all  limes.  If  the  broadsides  of  the  rows  are  presented  to  the 
south,  the  plants  are  too  powerfully  attracted,  and  become  liable 
to  fall  over,  in  which  case,  the  foliage  derives  little  benefit  from 
the  solar  light,  and  the  juices  are  imperfectly  laborated. 

The  plants  soon  rose,  but  their  summits  were  greatly  defend- 
ed from  cold  by  the  high  ridges,  and  enjoyed  to  the  utmost  the 
midday  sun.  However,  by  the  time  they  became  three  inches 
high,  the  nights  were  so  cold  that  I  drew  earth  down  from  the 
ridges,  till  the  leaves  were  nearly  covered  with  it  Here  an* 
other  advantage  was  derived  from  the  mode  of  planting,  for  I 
was  enabled  to  protect,  by  new  and  dry  soil,  and  yet  to  avoid 
burying  the  sets  too  deeply.  In  a  flat  bed,  the  potatoes  are 
planted  at  once  from  four  to  six  inches  below  the  surboe^  but 
in  the  ridge  and  trench  method,  the  slight  covering  first  given 
is  sufficient  to  ensure  the  first  vegetation,  and  earth  in  the  beat 
possible  condition  is  at  hand  to  be  brought  against  the  riang 
stems.  Thus  shelter,  shade,  and  defence,  each  the  most  suitap 
ble  to  the  desired  object,  are  amply  provided  for. 

The  progress  of  the  plants  was  such  as  to  justify  the  pru- 
dence of  the  means  adopted ;  not  a  leaf  was  injured,  tiuHi^  se- 
veral frosts  of  severe  character  occurred,  as,  for  inrtanftgy  oo  tb# 
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S9th  and  SOth  April.  They  were  moulded  up  twice  or  thrice, 
and,  finally,  the  stems  had  about  six  inches  on  each  side  of  them. 
This  finely  wrought  soil  operated  also  as  an  attractive  medium 
for  the  development  of  surface  roots ;  and  the  verdure  of  the 
foliage  afforded  ample  proof  of  the  rich  supply  of  food  which 
the  roots  imbibed. 

I  soon  perceived  that  my  neighbour  had  mistaken  the  varie- 
ty, for  these  plants  remained  green,  and  the  tubers  immature, 
above  a  month  after  the  haulm  of  some  rows  of  ashnkaved,  of 
true  character,  had  entirely  died  away.  I  conjecture  that  the 
plants  in  question  were  the  walnut-leaved  kidney  ;  and  this  the 
specimens  I  enclose  to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  for  inspection, 
may  tend  to  verify  or  disprove.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  tubers 
were  not  ripe  till  Michaelmas ;  they  were  subsequently  digged  for 
table  use,  as  required ;  and  the  remainder,  finally,  for  stock,  on 
the  5th  of  November.  The  eight  pounds  and  a  half  yielded  ISO 
pounds.  Another  row  had  been  planted,  expressly  for  seed,  but  in 
another  plot  of  ground,  not  prepared  so  richly,  and  the  row  point- 
ing east  and  west,  three  pcuftds  were  set,  and  on  the  24th  of 
October  thirty-nine  pounds  were  digged  up.  This  variety  is 
excellent,  either  when  cooked  fresh  from  the  ground,  or  at  the 
present  time,  after  having  been  kept  in  an  open  cask,  in  a  cold 
out-house,  with  no  other  covering  than  a  folded  garden-mat.  I 
tried  the  quality  in  March  last,  when  I  received  the  seed,  and  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  potato  is  superior  at  all  seasons. 

As  a  comparative  experiment,  I  beg  to  cite  the  results  of  four 
rows  of  true  ash-leaved  kidneys,  set  also  in  trenches,  in  the  third 
week  of  March.  12|  lb.  produced  74  lb.  IS  oz.  only.  The 
ground  had  been  less  prepared,  and  had  little  vegetable  matter 
in  masses  within  reach  of  the  roots ;  the  plants  also  being  more 
exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  protracted  dry  weather,  suffered 
from  paucity  of  moisture.  The  potatoes  were  taken  up  as  re- 
quired, from  July  11.  to  August  10.  I  ardently  desire  to  recom- 
mend the  fine  potato,  which  produced  so  abundantly,  because, 
among  seven  varieties,  early  and  late,  which  I  grew  in  1886,  I 
found  that  the  bulk  yielded  surpassed,  by  more  than  cent,  per 
cent,  that  of  the  very  best  of  its  competitors. 

Kalendar  of  MiseeOaneous  OpermHons. «—  The  months  of 
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March  and  April  are  the  periods  of  peculiar  activity.  Almost 
Qvery  seed  crop  may  be  sown ;  every  herbaceous  vegetable  plant- 
ed ;  the  labour  of  the  gardener  is  in  constant  requintion ;  and 
so  much  has  to  be  done,  tliat  at  times  he  scarcely  knows  how  to 
select,  so  as  to  perform  his  operations  to  the  best  advantage. 

Peas,  beans,  potatoes,  cabbages,  savoys,  turnips,  carrots, 
parsneps,  beet,  lettuces,  onions,  &c.  must  be  sown,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide an  ample  succession  or  regular  supply.  Rhubarb,  aqpan- 
gus,  scarkale,  artichokes,  remove  with  greater  safety  in  the  ear- 
ly  spring  than  any  time  of  the  autumn,  because  they  speedily 
adapt  themselves  to  the  soil,  and  have  not  to  incur  the  risk 
which  wounded  and  lacerated  roots  expose  them  to  in  ground 
swamped  for  months  by  cold  rains  and  melting  snow. 

One  general  rule  ought,  I  think,  to  be  universally  adopted,  it 
is  this,  to  sow  every  secd-crop  in  drills ;  for,  though  the  method 
may  require  in  the  first  instance  a  certain  degree  of  labour  and 
patience,  it  greatly  facilitates  the  future  operations  of  hoeing, 
weeding,  and  digging. 

The  important  process  of  grafting,  in  all  its  forms,  belongs  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  period  between  the  middle  of  March 
and  the  third  week  of  April ;  but  as  respects  planting  of  fruit- 
trees,  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  that  October  is  more  fa- 
vourable than  any  month  of  the  spring,  be  the  weather  what  it 
may. 

Kidney-beans,  dwarf,  or  runners;  can  seldom  be  sown  with 
safety  before  the  middle  of  May.  Most  of  the  broccolis  may  be 
sown  either  for  autumnal  or  the  following  spring  supply,  be- 
tween the  middle  of  April  and  the  end  of  May. 

They  who  relish  a  constant  supply  of  spinach  ought,  perhaps, 
to  provide  a  bed  of  that  fine  juicy  vegetable  called  New  Zealand 
spinach ;  it  never  flics  off  to  seed,  and,  when  properly  prepared, 
furnishes  a  great  succession  of  gatherings.  It  is  not  a  Spinadi, 
but  one  of  the  Ficoidea?.  The  plants  of  this  natural  order  are 
succulent ;  and  the  vegetable  in  question  greatly  resembles  some 
of  the  fig-marigolds  {Mesembryanthemum).  Its  botanical  name  is 
Tetragonia  expansa,  I  hope  to  investigate  its  charmcter  aiid 
merits  on  a  future  occasion.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in  a  gen- 
tle hot-bed  in  April  or  May  in  pots ;  the  plants  are  subaequeot- 
ly  removed  to  beds  or  ridges  over  manure. 
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11th  August  1835.  Breakfasted  with  Mr  B.  and  family^  and 
at  11  set  off  in  Mr  B.'^s  carriage,  accompanied  by  Mr  Hector, 
to  Clovensick,  near  Kiel,  where  we  arrived  at  S  p.  m.,  and  were 
received  with  the  greatest  politeness  by  Mr  Hirschfield. 

About  half-way,  the  day  being  very  warm,  wc  refreshed  our 
horses  with  a  loaf  of  black  bread  and  water ;  the  driver  and  out'* 
selves  had  each  a  small  glass  of  Cogniac  and  water,  and  the 
charge  for  the  whole  was  only  eightpence,  which,  I  think,  would 
have  been  about  three  shillings  in  England. 

After  dinner,  walked  out  with  Mr  Hirschfield,  and  visited  the 
stables.  The  first  contained  six  carriage  and  two  riding  horses^ 
beautiful  bays,  docked  in  the  English  style.  Also  a  long-tailed 
black  horse  for  the  use  of  the  dragoons,  every  gentleman  being 
obliged  to  keep  a  horse  subject  to  the  King's  order. 

This  stable  is  1^6  feet  long,  44  broad,  and  55  feet  high  ;  at 
the  end  is  a  carriage,  waggon,  and  harness  room.  The  next 
stable,  under  the  same  roof,  was  for  thirty  horses ;  they  stand 
in  pairs.  The  whole  is  causewayed,  and  a  space  of  SO  feet  in 
the  middle  for  thrashing  the  grain.  At  the  end  are  rooms  for 
the  men,  corn -chests,  &c.,  and  a  space  above  for  about  eighty 
carts  of  hay,  and  two  tier  of  grmn  lofts. 

We  next  visited  the  cow-houses ;  the  first  was  198  feet  long, 
70  broad,  and  60  feet  high,  with  four  tier  of  stalls  for  240  cows. 
The  standards  were  ten  inches  thick,  and  between  each,  a  space 
of  nine  feet,  stood  three  cows.  A  trough  of  solid  masonry  ran 
from  end  to  end  of  the  cow-house,  about  a  foot  deep  and  two 
feet  broad  at  the  top,  for  the  food  and  water.  All  these  houses 
have  doors  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  cart  of  hay  passing 
through.  There  was  a  stork^s  nest  on  the  top  of  the  cow-house^ 
with  two  young  ones  just  ready  to  fly ;  this  is  considered  an 
omen  of  good. 

The  next  cow-house  is  96  feet  long,  S4  broad,  and  30  feet 
high,  with  fifty-eight  stalls,  and  a  large  space  to  feed  young 
cattle.  The  space  above  these  two  houses,  when  filled  with  hay, 
holds  about  400  cart  loads.  Next,  the  great  barn,  180  feet 
long,  70  broad,  and  65  feet  high. 
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The  crops  in  this  country  are  all  housed  and  thrashed  at  con- 
venience ;  and  a  space  of  24  feet  broad  runs  through  the  whole 
of  the  building  for  this  purpose. 

The  new  barn  is  152  feet  long,  64  broad,  and  50  feet  high. 
The  dairy-house  is  125  feet  long,  86  broad,  and  50  feet  high; 
and  the  floor  is  laid  with  brick  on  edge,  with  a  slope  toward  the 
centre,  through  which  a  small  stream  of  water  runs.  On  the 
right  is  a  store-house,  and  a  dining-room  for  the  servants,  twenty- 
sax  in  number.  The  fire-place  or  chimney  is  IS  feet  broad ;  ob 
one  side  is  a  fixed  boiler,  on  the  other  laige  sways  for  hanging 
coppers  on  for  dressing  victuals,  &c. 

Next,  a  neatly  furnished  room  for  the  head  dairy-mud,  and 
behind  her'^s  a  room  for  a  respectable  old  man,  who  superintends 
the  whole  of  that  department.  On  the  opposite  aide  is  a  laige 
bed-room  for  twelve  females.  Returning  back  to  the  left  is  the 
milk  cellar,  down  a  few  steps,  all  brick,  but  kept  very  clean. 
At  the  foot  of  the  stair  stand  the  salt  barrels ;  that  used  for  the 
butter  is  from  Lunenburg  in  Hanover,  that  for  the  cheese  from 
Liverpool. 

The  butter-room  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  stair,  and  is  raikd 
round.  There  were  eighty-four  casks  of  butter  in  it,  oontainiiig 
100  IK  each,  about  half  an  inch  of  salt  on  the  top,  and  the 
heads  l^d  loosely  on— the  whole  covered  with  a  clean  wiute  sheet 
There  were  500  milk  tubs  made  of  oak,  twenty  inches  in  dift> 
meter  and  six  deep,  with  four  willow  hoops.  They  are  washed 
after  being  used  by  six  servants,  with  warm  and  cold  water, 
ashes  and  coarse  cloths,  scrubbers  and  brushes,  and  then  piled 
out  to  dry ;  if  they  got  the  least  sour  in  sununer^  they  were 
boiled,  and  underwent  the  same  process.  That  morning  there 
was  on  the  floor  269  tubs,  the  produce  of  three  milkings. 

A  few  steps  up,  on  the  right  of  the  milk-room»  was  a  cheese- 
room,  in  which  were  deposited  800  cheeses  of  22  lb.  each,  all  made 
of  skim  milk,  and  very  inferior  in  quality. 

On  the  left  of  the  entrance-door  stands  the  chum,  holding 
about  140  gallons,  turned  by  a  mill  with  a  horse  from  the  out- 
side. All  the  refuse  runs  through  a  wooden  channd  into  a 
trough  in  the  pig-shed,  where  there  were  about  sixty  pigs  fttten* 
ing.    Next  was  the  dairy  barn,  60  feet  long,  28  brand,  and  80 
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lect  higb,  in  which  stood  some  English  sheep,  deer,  and  agrow*- 
ing  stock  of  young  pigs,  of  the  English  breed* 

The  man^on-house  is  not  modern,  but  very  handsome  and 
commodious,  104  feet  long,  44  deep,  and  40  feet  high,  and  ex- 
cellent vaulted  wine  cellars  below.  Spacious  gardens,  hot-houses, 
melon-beds,  &c. 

The  poultry-yard  is  well  stocked ;  105  geese,  as  many  tur* 
keys,  and  other  poultry  in  proportion.  The  fowl-houses  are 
regularly  sparred,  about  sixteen  inches  above  each  other,  angling 
to  keep  the  soil  from  the  lower  tiers.  In  a  small  room  behind 
were  the  nests,  which  were  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  a  foot  above 
the  ground,  and  the  last  laid  egg  was  always  left  in  the  nest. 
This  department  was  in  charge  of  an  old  woman  and  boy,  and 
was  kept  remarkably  clean.  There  was  an  egg  table,  with  three 
tier  of  holes  for  different  eggs,  and  their  dates.  The  house* 
keeper  had  packed  a  cask  with  fourteen  dozen,  in  fine  ai^es, 
that  day  for  winter  use ;  peacock,  turkey,  geese,  duck,  and  hen 
eggs. 

12th  August.  At  5  A.  M.,  walking  toward  the  dairy,  I  saw 
ten  women  employed  plucking  the  fine  feathers  or  down  off  the 
breast  and  upper  part  of  the  loins  of  the  geese,  with  which  they 
filled  two  large  tubs. 

The  following  is  the  process  of  the  dairy : — ^In  summer  one 
servant  rises  at  3  a.  m.  to  make  fires ;  the  others  half  an  hour 
later.  They  skim  the  cream,  and  run  it  through  a  sieve  into 
the  churn ;  the  skim-milk  is  then  thrown  into  a  large  tub  to  make 
cheese ;  they  then  wash  the  tubs.  They  have  half  an  hour  to 
sort  themselves,  and  then  proceed  to  the  field  to  milk  the  cows. 
Every  female  has  twenty  cows  to  milk ;  and  when  her  pail  is 
full,  which  holds  about  nine  gallons,  it  is  emptied  into  a  larger 
one  of  twenty-five  gallons,  which  is  hooked  to  a  cart  that  car- 
ries it  down  to  the  dairy.  The  milk  is  then  put  through  a  sieve 
into  the  tubs  holding  two  gallons  each.  These  large  milk  buckets, 
twenty-eight  in  number,  are  then  washed,  and  put  out  to  dry, 
ready  for  next  milking.  The  chum  is  broader  at  the  bottom 
than  above,  and  five  of  the  staves  project  inward  about  three 
inches;  the  chum-staff  works  in  a  socket  with  an  iron  spindle 
When  the  butter  is  churned,  it  is  carried  into  the  butter  cellar, 
and  put  into  a  trough  of  solid  wood,  with  holea  in  the  hot* 
tom^  where  it  is  wrought  a  comaiderable  time  to  work  out  th« 
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milk  ;  after  which  it  is  salted,  and  lies  several  hours,  then  it  is 
sprinkled  over  with  salt  again,  wrought  with  the  hands,  and  liei 
again  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  is  put  into  the  casks. 

This  process  is  finished  about  eight  oVIock,  when  the  servants 
go  to  breakfast,  after  which  they  wash  and  clean  the  house,  and 
assist  in  the  garden  till  noon,  when  they  dine,  and  rest  till  two 
oVlock,  when  they  continue  the  same  operations  as  in  the  nKUii* 
ing. — On  Saturday  and  Sunday  they  have  from  eight  till  two 
o^clock  to  themselves. 

In  winter  the  same  operations  go  on,  with  this  difference,  the 
cows  are  kept  in  the  house,  and  as  they  do  not  require  so  mudi 
attendance,  the  females  spin  all  the  wool  and  flax  used  for  the 
house  and  dairy. 

A  book  is  kept  of  every  cow'^s  name  and  number,  and  tbo 
quantity  of  milk  produced  from  each  cow,  which  is  marked  four 
different  times  in  summer,  and  the  calves  of  the  best  are  kept 
for  the  increase  of  stock,  which  at  present  consists  of  about  S4(^ 
besides  those  not  giving  milk  ;  forty-one  young  ones  in  ahedfli 
one  and  two  years  old,  and  two  English  bulls. 

There  are  twenty-six  farm  and  six  carriage  horses  (mares),  two 
breeding  mares,  thirteen  young  one  to  two  and  three  years  old) 
and  the  stallions  Goliah  and  Sampson,  which  Mr  Hirschfield 
has  jointly  with  his  brothers  and  others.  In  Holstein  there  are 
thirteen  English  stallions,  and  in  Sleswick  sixteen,  besides  the 
Duke  of  Austenberg'^s  stud,  which  is  the  best  in  this  oountrf, 
where  they  are  making  every  exertion  to  improve  the  breed  of 
horses  and  cattle. 

The  produce  of  this  farm  in  grain: — Rape-seed,  800 qrs.; 
wheat  and  rye,  400  qrs. ;  barley,  350  qrs. ;  oats,  1000  qrs. ;  po- 
tatoes, 700  qrs. ;  turnips,  700  qrs. ;  hay,  600  cart  loads ;  buck- 
wheat, 100  qrs. ;  peas,  90  qrs. ;  butter,  27,320  lb.  (EngUsb) ; 
cheese,  34,239  lb.  (English).  Average  of  each  cow,  IJBSih: 
butter,  and  159  lb.  cheese.  The  butter  is  sent  to  England,  and 
sells  from  L.4,  10s.  to  L.S^per  cask  of  100  lb.,  on  which  is  a 
duty  of  L.l. 

A  number  of  pigs  are  reared  annually  from  the  whey  aBid 
sour-milk,  the  pork  salted  and  sold  to  the  Hamburg  meiduuiti. 

Visited  Mr  Hirschfield^s  brother,  and  met  with  a  very  kiwi 
reception.  Walked  through  the  gardens,  and  had  a  vofy  iiiliH 
resting  view  of  Rendsburgh  on  the  river  Eider,  which  biflb  10 
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tbe  North  Sea*  About  half  a  mile  distant  from  where  we  stood 
is  the  eatii^Qe  of  the  canal  which  uoites  the  North  and  East 
Sea. 

13th  August.  Drove  through  Mr  H.'swood^  about  150  acres 
of  fine  young  oak,  beech,  &c.  Returned  through  Ostererred, 
belonging  to  an  English  .lady,  the  widow  of  a  Russian  merchant. 
There  are  320  cows  on  the  estate,  be^des  other  stock.  The  es- 
tate is  let  to  a  farmer,  who  has  subset  the  dairy  to  another  person, 
who  pays  fourteen  dollars  for  each  cow,  about  L.l,  16s.  annually ; 
they  belong  to  the  estate,  and  must  be  returned  in  number  and 
quality  at  the  end  of  the  Iea3e,  which  is  nine  years. 

Drove  about  four  miles  further  east  to  Mr  W.  Hirschfield^s 
estate,  Grossnordzee.  We  walked  through  very  extensive  gar* 
dens  in  which  were  large  hot-houses,  a  hop  plantation,  and 
10,000  fruit  trees,  all  raised  from  the  seed  of  1833-4 ;  each  had 
a  pole  about  seven  feet  high,  and  as  clean  and  regular  as.  posf 
siUe. 

There  is  also  a  small  brandy  distillery  on  this  estate,  chiefly 
from  potatoes,  barley,  rye,  &c. 

There  were  180  cows  in  the  byre,  and  seventy  fine  oxen  fat- 
tening for  the  knife,  and  a  number  of  young  stock. 

At  10  returned  home,  after  a  most  pleasant  day^s  ride.  My 
host,  Mr  Gustave  Hirschfield,  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished, 
mild,  and  gentlemanly  persons  I  have  ever  met  with ;  he  had 
travelled  through  Germany^  Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  and 
Poland.  Mr  H.  speaks  very  fair  English.  His  wife  is  a  daugh* 
ter  of  ray  friend  Mr  Birch,  who  is  a  respectable  merchant  in 
£iel ;  she  is  a  pretty,  agreeable,  accomplished  woman,  worthy 
of  her  mother,  who  is  a  most  amiable,  delightful  person. 

Besides  the  domestic  servants,  there  were  two  young  men  who 
acted  as  overseers,  one  of  whom  was  so  polite  as  to  make  out 
for  me  a  plan  of  all  the  buildings  on  the  farm.* 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  here  the  neat  manner  in  which 
tbe  females  of  the  dairy,  twelve  in  number,  are  dressed,  and  so 
perfectly  clean ;  a  great  contrast  indeed  to  most  of  them  in  our 
own  country.     Their  dress  consists  of  a  short-gown  with  full 

*  The  author  sent  us  the  plan  alluded  to ;  but  as  the  dimensions  of  all  th^ 
priBctpal  buildings  are  given  in  the  text,  it  is  unnecessary  to  present  i 
mtr^ ground-plan  of  theuL^-EoiToa.  .     ..  < 
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fashionable  sleeves  which  do  not  nearly  reach  the  elbow,  a  yel- 
low, black  and  scarlet,  linseywoolsey  petticoat,  blue  stockings 
and  sandals,  and  not  a  single  hole  to  be  seen  in  any  of  tbeir 
stockings.  Their  hair  is  neatly  braided  under  a  low-crowned 
cap,  and  as  smooth  as  possible,  not  a  hair  out  of  place.  In  the 
fidd  when  milking  they  wear  straw-hats.  The  head  dairy-maid 
might  have  gone  to  any  assembly,  she  was  so  pretty,  dean,  and 
neat ;  yet  she  worked  more  than  her  appearance  bespoke. 

I  was  partly  led  to  visit  this  farm  from  an  idea  I  had  formed 
in  early  life,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  like  the 
Russian  vassals,  who  went  in  some  measure  along  with  the  eoil. 
I  was  delighted  to  find  this  was  not  the  case,  for  whatever  re- 
straints were  once  on  the  people,  they  are  now  removed,  fer 
which  they  are  greatly  indebted  to  that  amiable  man  the  late 
Count  Barnstoff,  to  whom  an  elegant  pillar  is  erected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Copenhagen. 

Mr  Hirschfield  informed  me  that,  when  studying  at  the  Agii- 
cultural  and  Veterinary  Academy  at  Moglin,  in  Prussia,  they 
bad  800  acres  of  ground,  on  which  were  1000  sheep,  for  the 
students  to  practise  on.  They  vaccinated  400  lambs  in  one 
year,  and  did  not  lose  one,  whereas  on  some  neighbouring  fiurms 
the  whole  flock  was  lost.  The  lambs  in  Prusma  are  vaodnated 
under  the  tail  when  about  three  months  old,  and  fed  oooUy  for 
some  time.  Mr  H.  afterwards  went  to  the  Agricultural  and 
Forester  Academy,  Hohenheim,  in  Saxony,  where  they  had 
1000  sheep  and  110  cows  to  practise  upon. 

The  law  of  Denmark  is,  that  every  subject  must  be  vaoci^ 

nated,  and  a  man  cannot  be  confirmed  nor  married  unless  he  eai^ 

'es  a  certificate  of  being  vaccinated,  and  can  read  the  Bible ; 

lor  can  a  soldier  be  enlisted  without  a  certificate  of  vaccination. 

14th  August.    The  clergyman  calling  yesterday  to  pay  bisre^ 

-pects,  indu^'^^'  ^'^  '^^  mqnitv  Sow  the  clergy  were  situated.  I  had 

/>/>  foiiowihj^  «*  ■    -        I  ^-  '>^«irch  is  placed  as  near  as  possible 

,    nnr-  oanfrf  ^'    .     .^jiufcco  w.  poiishcs;  thc  clcrgymau  has  a  si^ 

—  y  oi  Ax/^A.  .^.lois,  about  L.  130,  per  annum.     The  propria- 

•M>-  qre  the  patrons,  and  take  the  management  of  the  afiairs  at 

-I  lie  tiy  ;  the  clergyman  is  secretary.     When  a  vacancy  ooeurii 

'^e  patrons  each  present  a  candidate,  and  all  the  candidates  pmdl 

•'*^'  tame  day  before  the  inhabitants.    The  election  is  managed 

"    u..jy  r^^  f\    v-ir  r}ofror^9  '^oH^'ctin^  the  inhabitants  of  thdr 
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qpective  districts,  the  majority  of  wbom  makes  one  bead  voice  or 
vote.  Every  fanner  has  a  vote,  and  agriculturists  and  farm- 
servants  have  each  half  a  vote ;  artificers  of  every  description 
have  a  vote.  The  patrons  have  each  eight  votes,  but  they  are 
the  last  to  give  them,  that  the  people  may  not  be  in  the  least 
biassed.  In  the  event  of  the  votes  being  equal,  the  proprietor  of 
another  estate  is  called  in,  and  he  has  the  casting  vote. 

In  Holstein  there  are  three  insurance  offices.  In  the  first,  all 
buildings  on  the  properties  and  in  the  villages  are  covered,  and 
the  trades-people  and  poor  may  have  their  moveables  included  at 
a  fair  valuation.  In  the  second  office,  all  the  grain  thrashed  or 
unthrashed,  implements  of  husbandry,  and  live-stock,  may  be  co- 
vered. In  the  third  office,  all  the  growing  grain  of  the  estates 
and  small  farmers,  under  a  guarantee  of  the  proprietor,  may  be 
covered.  After  a  heavy  fall  of  hail,  the  surveyors  examine  the 
crops  and  make  their  report ;  they  also  examine  them  again  four- 
teen days  before  harvest.  The  proprietors  and  farmers  are  them- 
selves managers  of  these  insurance  offices.* 


ON  CROSSING  THE  SHORT-HORN  WITH  OTHER  CATTLE. 
By  Mr  James  Dickson,  Cat  tie-Dealer,  Edinburgh. 

I  SHALL  now  adduce  numerous  instances  of  improvement  in 
breeding,  by  crossing  the  short-horn  bull  with  the  cows  of  other 
breeds,  in  order  to  shew  the  value  of  the  short-horn  bull  as  an 
improver  of  breeds. 

1*^,  The  Cross  of  Short-horned  Bulls  with  Shetland  Cows. — I 

have  seen  several  specimens  of  this  cross,  which,  with  common 

feeding,  have  attained  the  weight  of  forty-five  stones,  and  of  rare 

quality,  commanding  the  highest  price  in  the  market.     The  fine 

quality  of  the  Shetland  beef  is  not  deteriorated  by  the  cross, 

-while  the  weight,  symmetry,  and  substance,  are  much  increased 

and  improved.     The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  cross  I 

am  acquainted  with,  was  an  ox  out  of  a  cow  weighing  only  about 

eighteen  stones,  and  when  thick-fat  was  one  of  the  handsomest 

and  completest  animals  I  ever  saw  of  any  breed.     He  was  bred 

and  fed  by  Mr  Baillie  of  Jerviswood :  I  purchased  him  when 

*  There  are  other  interesting  and  amusing  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Jour- 
nal, but  which  do  not  come  within  the  province  of  this  worlr. — ^Editor. 

lis 
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three  years  old,  at  Earlstoun  fair,  for  L.S5,  and  after  feeding 
him  one  year  on  ordinary  food,  sold  him,  at  four  years  old,  to 
Mr  Thomas  Taylor,  flesher  in  Edinburgh,  for  L.40 ;  and  when 
slaughtered  he  weighed  upwards  of  eighty  stones.     He  was  con- 
sidered by  judges  as  the  finest  animal,  in  point  of  qualify,  ever 
slaughtered  in  Edinburgh ;  and  that  an  ox  out  of  so  small  a 
cow  should  attain  to  the  weight  of  ten  cwt.  with  common  feed* 
ing — ^for  he  got  no  extraordinary  kind  of  food — should  certainly 
surprise  any  who  had  not  either  tried  or  bad  seen  the  experi- 
ment tried.     This  is  altogether  a  commendable  cross,  for  its  va- 
lue is  comparatively  great  to  the  original  breed,  and  it  is  hardy 
and  easily  kept ;  and  its  prime  quality  will  always  ensure  a  ready 
and  high  market  for  the  produce.     Another  remarkable  instance 
of  the  superiority  of  this  cross  was  produced  by  Mr  Dudgeon 
of  Spylaw,  at  the  Highland  Society^s  Show  at  Kelso,  in  18S2. 
This  instance  consisted  of  two  heifers,  prime  fat,  and  of  first- 
rate  quality,  and  they  were  much  admired  by  every  body  who 
saw  them.     Their  portraits  were  drawn  by  Mr  Sbiel,  S.  A.  an 
artist  of  first-rate  excellence  as  a  painter  of  domestic  animals. 
His  qualifications  for  the  art  are  founded  on  a  knowledge  wluch 
we  suspect  few  artists  will  condescend  to  acquire, — a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  points  of  animals.     He  is,  in  fact,  a  first-rate 
judge  of  stock,  and,  knowing  the  points  which  peculiarly  cha- 
racterize the  different  breeds,  he  cannot  fail,  as  an  artist,  to  pro- 
duce portraits  which  are  not  only  good  pictures,  but  which  ex- 
hibit those  points  which  judges  delight  to  appreciate.     Mrs 
Boswell  of  Blackadder,  Berwickshire,  has  a  small  Shetland  cow 
which  has  produced  an  ox  of  70  st.  and  a  heifer  of  60  $t,  both 
fine  animals. 

The  Shetland  breed  might  be  made  a  valuable  means  of  im- 
proving the  breed  which  inhabit  our  upper  mountainous  remons. 
I  would  recommend  a  cross  with  it,  which  has  never  been  per- 
haps tried  at  all,  or,  at  all  events,  has  never  been  known  in 
our  markets.  As  I  have  already  described,  the  West  High- 
landers are  remarkable  for  many  valuable  points,  such  as  thick 
coats  of  hair,  hardy  constitutions,  fine  symmetry,  aptitude  to 
fatten,  and  of  great  substance.  In  these  points  they  are  much 
superior  to  the  Shetlanders,  which  chiefly  possess  one  superio* 
rity, — ^fine  quality  of  beef.  Now,  were  a  cross  instituted  be- 
tween firsUrate  West  Highland  bulls  and  Shetland  cows,  a  breed 
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v^ould  be  produced  possessing  points  much  superior  to  the 
Shetlanders,  and  superior  to  the  West  Highlanders  in  qua- 
lity of  beef.  Such  a  cross  would  be  admirably  adapted  to 
fill  the  place  which  is  at  pre9ent  occupied  by  what  is  called 
the  North  Highland  breed.  After  the  establishment  of  this 
cross,  which  would  be  valuable  for  the  higher  districts,  it  might 
be  still  farther  improved  and  adapted  to  the  lower  districts,  by 
crossing  with,  first-rate  short-horn  bulls.  I  have  no  doul  t 
that  this  improved  cross  would  exhibit  cattle  with  proportions 
and  qualities  superior  to  any  breed  at  present  in  existence.  It 
would  possess  the  fine  quality  of  the  Shetland  beef,  with  the 
hardy  constitution  and  shaggy  coat  of  the  West  Highlander, 
conjoined  with  the  size,  substance,  great  aptitude  to  fatten,  fine 
symmetry,  rich  colours,  and  beauty  of  the  short-horn.  This  im- 
proved cross,  with  all  these  valuable  properties,  would  ensure 
the  highest  price  in  any  market, 

I  am  aware  that  many  breeders,  and  breeders  too  who  are 
favourable  to  crossing,  would  condemn  the  pursuance  of  a  se- 
cond  or  more  crosses ;  because  they  injudiciously  believe  that 
every  cross  after  the  first  must  deteriorate.  I  am  of  an  opposite 
opinion.  I  believe  that  crossing  cannot  be  too  far  promoted, 
provided  the  male  parent  possesses  that  high  tone  of  blood  which 
I  have  attempted  to  describe  in  former  papers,  and  which  it  is 
necessary  to  preserve  to  maintain  judicious  crossing.  There  is 
a  judicious,  and  there  is  an  injudicious  mode  of  crossing.  If 
the  males  of  the  first  or  subsequent  crosses  are  kept  for  bulls, 
then  the  cross  obtained  from  these  bulls  will  be  highly  injudi- 
cious, and  the  deterioration  in  the  breed  which  the  breeders  al- 
luded to  dread  from  all  crossing  after  the  first,  will  certainly  be 
realised ;  but  were  bulls  only  of  the  best  blood  always  used  to 
promote  a  cross,  the  cross  will  certainly  be  an  improved  animal.' 

2di  The  Cross  of  ShortJiomed  Bulls  with  North  Highland 
Cows, — This  cross  would  certainly  improve  the  breed  of  this 
part  of  the  country  ;  and  although  the  native  stock  is  not  so  fa^ 
vourablc  for  the  experiment  as  that  of  Shetland,  owing  to  the 
great  inferiority  of  the  quality  of  the  breed,  still  tl  jross,  like 
all  crosses  in  the  same  way,  would  be  much  ;ter  lil 
feeders  than  the  native  cattle ;  and  were  the  si  te  :1 

northern  counties  to  raise  a  few  turnips,  the  c       iti      I 
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surely  acquired  by  the  cross  would  commend  them  favourably 
to  dealers  and  feeders.  Mr  Darling,  manager  for  Mr  Home  of 
Stirkoke,  about  twelveyears  ago,  purchased  a  short-horn  bull  bred 
by  the  late  Mr  Thomson  of  Laws,  in  Berwickshire,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  crossing  with  the  native  breed.  By  such  a  proceeding, 
in  the  course  of  time  the  whole  cattle  in  the  district  would  gene- 
rally assume  an  improved  aspect.  Mr  Darling'^s  experience  will 
prove  this.  He  has  sold  three-year-olds  of  this  cross  at  nearly 
double  the  price  of  his  neighbours,  who  still  persist  in  keeping 
the  native  breed.  Of  late  years,  Mr  John  Wilson  of  Simprim, 
has  supplied  Mr  Darling  with  short-horn  bulls ;  and  to  shew  the 
value  which  Mr  Wilson  puts  on  this  cross,  he  has  purchased  the 
three-year  olds  from  Mr  Darling,  and  fed  them  another  year  in 
Berwickshire.  Of  these  he  has  shewn  some  extraordinary  ani- 
mals, and  particularly  a  lot  of  twenty-six  at  the  June  fiiir  at 
Dunse  in  1836,  which  fetched  nearly  L.S5,  and  would  have 
averaged  about  seventy  stones  each.  They  were  afterwards 
shipped  at  Leitli  for  Smithfield,  where  they  were  considered  the 
best  beasts  in  the  market  of  the  day. 

Much  of  the  land  in  Sutherland  and  Ross  shires  could  sap- 
port  short-horns ;  but  the  cross,  I  conceive,  would  be  more  com- 
mendable, not  only  as  being  hardier,  but  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try being  far  from  the  fat  market,  it  would  be  better  adapted  to 
travelling  to  the  south  country  markets  than  short-horns.  What 
noble  cattle,  both  stots  and  queys,  would  not  the  cross  with 
Dunrobins  make  !  They  are  naturally  fine  cattle,  particularly 
upon  such  pasture  as  at  Dunrobin,  but  they  would  certainly  be 
improved  in  substance,  and  be  more  profitable  by  crossing. 

Sdj  The  Cross  of  Short-horned  Bulls  with  Aberdeenshire 
Cows. — Both  the  Buchan  doddies  and  the  large-homed  Aber- 
deenshire breed  are  well  adapted  for  crossing  with  the  short- 
horn. Their  rougher  points  and  plain  skins  would  be  smoothed 
aown  and  ameliorated.  When  attending  the  cattle  show  at  Cas- 
^*  '-^augh,  near  Old  Deer,  one  season,  I  recommended  to  brecd- 
- vs  XQ  try  the  cross,  and  I  was  happy  to  hear  that  some  trials 
^ad  already  been  made  in  that  way,  and  successfully.  Lord 
<intore  shewed  an  extraordinary  ox  at  the  Highland  Society^ 
3bow  at  Aberdeen  in  1834,  a  cross  with  a  large  homed  Aber- 
leAnflkifv  V--V    «iid  yhich  obtaiv^ed  the  first  prize  for  fat,  aym- 
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metry,  and  weight.  He  was  seDt  to  London  to  the  Christ* 
mas  Show  of  the  Smithfield  Club  in  1838,  and  was  brought  back 
again  to  Aberdeenshire,  with  the  view,  no  doubt,  of  being  shewn 
at  Aberdeen.  He  was  seven  years  and  six  months  old,  of 
extraordinary  fatness  on  most  of  the  best  points,  and  scarcely 
able  to  walk.  He  was  sold  for  L.lOO,  and  slaughtered  a  few 
days  after  the  show  by  Mr  Roger,  Aberdeen.  His  live-weight 
was  324  stones;  dead- weight  173  stones  4  lb.  His  tallow  was 
only  16  St.  7  lb. ;  hide  8  st.  3  lb.  which  was  a  small  weight  for 
an  ox  which  girthed  10  feet  3  inches ;  entrails  126  lb. ;  blood 
84  lb. ;  head  and  feet  64  lb. ;  heart  and  liver  43  lb. ;  tongue  14. 
lb. ;  and  kidney  coUop  5  lb. 

Mr  Boswell  of  Kingcausie  shewed  a  three-year-old  cross  at 
the  same  show.  He  was,  without  exception,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  oxen  ever  seen.  His  general  symmetry  was  beauti- 
ful, the  pdints  all  prominent  and  well  covered,  and  in  the  highest 
hard-fat  condition.  He  was  slaughtered  by  Messrs  Reid  and 
Sparks,  Aberdeen.  His  dead-weight  was  89  stones  10  lb.,  hide 
6  stones  2  lb.,  and  tallow  14  stones  4  lb.  One  of  four  oxea 
shewn  by  Messrs  Reid  and  Sparks,  Aberdeen,  was  a  cross,  and 
although  a  year  younger  than  the  rest,  he  was  not  much  less  in 
weight  I  once  saw  a  lot  of  crosses,  about  fifteen,  shipping  at 
Aberdeen  for  London,  which  would  weigh  about  65  stones,  and 
had  been  sold  for  L.20  a-piece. 

Aberdeenshire  is  admirably  circumstanced  for  carrying  on  the 
crossing  system.  Naturally  possessing  a  breed  of  strong  cha- 
racters, generally  inclining  to  coarseness,  the  cross  would  fine 
down  the  asperities,  induce  a  disposition  to  early  maturity,  and 
improve  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  carcass,  while  the  con- 
venience of  steam  navigation  invites  to  the  advantages  of  the 
London  market.  This  county  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Captain 
Barclay's  stock,  from  which  could  be  supplied  bulls  of  pure 
blood  and  sure  pedigrees,  which  had  been  bred  and  inured  to 
the  climate  of  that  part  of  the  country  ;  and  this  is  an  advan- 
tage of  no  mean  consideration  for  breeders.  Indeed,  crossing 
is  now  pursued  with  ardour  in  this  county.  Captain  Barclay, 
who  was  not  long  ago  under  the  necessity  of  disposing  of  his  young 
bulls  in  Edinburgh,  can  now  find  a  ready  market  for  them  in  the 
county  at  high  prices ;  and  this  year^  although  he  had  a  la 
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lot  of  bull  calves,  which  sold  at  high  prices,  averaging  L-ST,  l(k 
each,  the  breeders  could  not  be  supplied,  but  were  obliged  to 
import  youDg  bulls  from  the  Border. 

4^A,  The  Cross  of  ShortJiom  BvUs  with  Angus  Oms.-^ 
This  cross  has  been  much  attempted,  and  attended  with  com- 
plete success.     Mr  Anderson  of  Balunie  pursues  this  systODi 
and  Mr  Hood  of  the  Hat  ton  of  Eassie,  has  shewn  some  very 
superior  stock  of  this  kind.     About  three  years  ago^  he  shewed 
a  lot  of  ten  three-year-olds,  some  of  which  were  crosses  and  pure 
Angus.     They  were  sold  for  L.17,  10s.  a-head,  as  prices  were 
then  rather  dull ;  but  what  induces  me  to  notice  this  lot  parti- 
cularly is,  that  the  crosses  were  fully  8  stones  each  heavier  than 
the  Angus,  and  worth  L.3  a-head  more.     I  saw  some  superior 
cows  at  Mr  Hood^s,  which  were  of  the  second  and  third  crosses 
with  short-horn  bulls,  which  I  much  admired,  shewing  good 
symmetry  and  fine  coats  of  hair,  and  in  very  high  condition  for 
breeding  cows,  some  of  them  being  60  stones,  and  fit  for  the 
butcher.     Before  Mr  Stephens  got  into  the  pure  stock  of  short- 
horns at  Balmadies,  he  pursued  the  crossing  with  Angus  cows* 
The  cross  queys  and  stots  were  fed  ofi^  at  three  years  old,  and 
though  prices   were  at  that  time  very  dull,    they  were  sold 
from  L.17  to  L.S3  a-piece,  some  of  them  above  80  stones. 
As  a  proof  of  extraordinary  growth  in  a  cross,  he  purchased  a 
two-year-old  stot  from  a  tenant  for  L.6.     It  had  been  more 
than  half  starved  all  its  days,  and  was  exceedingly  lean,  but  it 
exhibited  good  bone,  and  a  loose  kindly  skin.     It  was  grazed 
and  fed  next  summer  and  winter,  and  sold  in  April  after,  just  a 
rt^T  after  it  was  bought,  weighing  about  70  stones  for  L.17, 17s. 
^e  sold  a  pair  of  roaned  polled  queys  (twins),  at  three  years  old, 
A  70  stones  each.    They  were  so  like  each  other,  that  few  people 
could  recognise  the  difference ;  and  when  slaughtered  by  Mr 
'^alter  Maclean,  flesher,  Forfar,  more  perfectly  ripe  animals 
•     heir  kind  could  not  be  found.     Many  people  kept  cross 
lueys  for  cows,  which  turned  out  uncommon  milkers.     Mr 
■i^ephens  also  tried  the  second  and  third  crosses,  and  found 
■^'•m  superior  to  the  first.     Mr  John  Wilson  of  Edington 
v<'<i]ns,  in  Berwickshire,  a  short-horn  breeder,  has  adopted  a 
vstem  of  crossing  with  Angus  queys  which  has  hitherto  proved' 
.n#v»o«a^.il      tTp   T^qr  ^Vio^e?  Af-iry  year  a  lot  of  two-ycar«^d 
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Angus  hdfers  at  June  Trinity-Muir  market,  at  Brechin,  in 
Forfarshire,  for  L.5  or  L.6  a^piece,  which  are  laid  on  to  coarse* 
land  grass  with  a  short-horn  bull  They  are  wintered  in  the 
straw-yard  on  straw  and  turnip  tops,  and  bear  calves  the  fbl* 
lowing  spring,  winch  they  suckle.  They  are  grazed  on  thcf 
same  kind  of  land  the  following  summer,  till  about  August, 
when  the  calves  are  weaned,  and  both  cows  and  calves  are  put 
on  the  best  keep.  The  cows  are  fed  the  following  winter,  and 
generally  realize  L.12  or  L.13  a-piece.  The  calves  are  fully 
fed  in  winter  and  summer,  and  sold  at  twenty-four  months  old, 
when  they  are  worth,  on  an  average,  L.16  a-piece.  In  18S6, 
the  price  realized  for  such  was  L.20  a-piece.  This  plan  is 
abundantly  profitable  for  those  who  have  some  coarse  pasture 
on  their  farm.  The  grazing  on  it  is  not  costly,  and  the  turnip 
tops,  which  would  be  thrown  away  on  feeding  beasts,  are  con- 
sumed and  become  useful  to  the  queys  in  calf  in  winter.  The 
calf,  when  weaned,  is  worth  nearly  as  much  money  as  the  cost 
of  the  keep  of  the  cow  till  that  time ;  and  there  are  L.6  or  L.7 
left  for  feeding  her  six  or  seven  months,  besides  the  saving  of  the 
trouble  of  keeping  the  cows,  and  milking  them,  and  feeding  the 
calves  by  hand.  All  the  stock  continues  quite  healthy.  This  is 
a  system  well  worthy  of  imitation  by  breeders,  particularly  by 
breeders  in  Angus  and  the  northern  counties,  who  have  land 
adapted  for  it.  Mr  John  Wilson  of  Cockburn,  in  Berwickshire, 
also  pursues  the  same  system  of  crossing.  He  sold  a  lot  of  this 
cross  in  March  1836,  rising  two-year-olds,  atL.l6, 10s.  each,  ave- 
raging about  52  stones.  Mr  Wilson  also  tries  the  second  cross, 
the  calves  of  which  are  much  superior  to  those  of  the  first  cross. 
Here  is  another  instance  of  pushing  th^  cross  beyond  the  first 
attempt  with  advantage.  Mr  Robert  Blackadder,  Ninewell 
Mains,  in  Berwickshire,  keeps  a  regular  stock  of  Angus  cows, 
from  which  he  rears  a  cross  of  a  most  excellent  kind. 

6/A,  The  Cross  of  Short-horn  Bulls  with  Fife  Caws.  —  I 
understand  that  some  breeders  in  Fife,  among  the  rest  Messrs 
Thomson  of  Pusk  and  Rathillet  have  excellent  crosses,  but  as  I 
am  not  suiHciently  acquainted  with  the  facts  I  cannot  detail 
them.  The  Fife  breed  are  well  adapted  to  cross  with ;  their 
gaunty  figure  would  be  improved,  and  their  disposition  to  fat- 
ten would  be  greatly  increased.    Fife  has  great  inducenfents 
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for  the  improvement  of  her  cattle.  The  Edinburgh  fat  marka 
is  quite  at  hand ;  and  that  at  Glasgow  i^  not  farther  off  than  ii 
Morpeth  from  the  breeders  .on  Twcedside ;  and  when  steam- 
vessels  can  be  found  both  at  Leith  and  Dundee,  the  London 
market  is  also  thus  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  one  in  the 
county.  But  before  the  Fife  breed  of  cattle  realize  the  top  prioe 
at  Smithfield,  and  pay  the  expenses  of  conveyance  by  steam, 
it  will  require  to  be  considerably  ameliorated  in  its  rougher 
points,  and  no  treatment  could  effect  this  amelioration  mat 
speedily  and  effectually  than  crossing. 

6^,  The  Cross  of  ShoriJiom  Bulls  mWi  WeH  HigUmd 
Caws. — I  have  already  said  that  the  West  Highlanders  approach 
in  external  characters  nearer  to  the  shor^-homs  than  any  other 
native  breed  ;  indeed,  in  regard  to  form  and  substance  they  are 
just  short-horns  in  miniature.  This  cross  has  been  frequently 
tried  by  Lowland  breeders,  and  succeeded  admirably.  I  should 
not  recommend  the  cross  to  be  universally  introduced  into  the 
Western  Highlands  and  islands ;  because,  from  the  wetnen  of 
the  climate  in  many  parts,  the  shaggy  coats  and  hardy  consti- 
tutions of  the  pure  breed  are  alone  able  to  defend  them  from  its 
effects.  The  Isle  of  Skye,  for  instance,  which  possesses  the  na- 
tive breed  in  uncontaminated  purity,  could  not  be  better  appro- 
priated than  it  is  at  present  in  raising  the  pure  breed  for  the 
supply  of  other  parts  of  the  country.  But  there  are  noany  parts 
of  the  Western  Highlands  which  might  be  more  profitably  to  the 
tenants,  and  of  course  through  them  to  the  proprietors,  occupied 
with  this  cross.  Few  crosses  exceed  this  in  beauty  and  value ; 
and  under  less  favourable  circumstances,  as  inferior  land  and 
inferior  herbage,  none  is  more  profitable.  I  shall  mentiim  a  fact 
or  two  to  shew  the  superiority  of  the  cross  over  the  pure  breed. 
^  purchased  twenty  West  Highland  heifers  at  Dumbarton  f«r 
ibr  L.  4,  12s.  a-head,  and  put  a  short-horn  bull  among  them* 

^^^  bull  proving  defective,  another  was  put,  a  white  one  by 
.  'lAinond,  out  of  the  roan  cow  Darnly,  bred  by  Mr  Comptoa  of 
'  •><'  nam.  Having  thus  been  served  late  in  the  seaaon,  the 
^uw^s  did  not  calve  till  the  beginning  of  July  in  the  foUowiiig 
^-'*^.    Being  all  roan,  Mr  David  Skirving  of  Grarletoa  in  East 

A/thian,  took  a  fancy  to  them  and  bought  them  in  the  folloi^ 
.\^  m^n^  far  T^.  7  a-fucce.    Hiaving  in  his  possessioa  at  th^ 
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time  two  dun  West  Highland  stots,  the  dams  of  which  were 
purchased  from  Mr  Peter  M'Intyre  of  Glenartney,  on  the 
Drummond  estate,  as  already  mentioned,  when  treating  of 
West  Highland  cattle,  Mr  Skirving  thought  of  trying  an  ex« 
perimeut  on  the  comparative  feeding  powers  of  crosses  and  pure 
breeds.  He  accordingly  selected  two  of  the  crosses,  then,  en 
months  old,  to  experiment  with  the  two  West  Highlanders, 
which  were  at  the  same  time  twenty-four  months  old.  The  lat- 
ter had  thus  a  start  of  fourteen  months  in  the  age,  and  they  were 
forty  stones  a-piece,  while  the  former  were  perhaps  not  half  that 
weight.  The  four  stots  were  fed  together  rather  more  than  two 
years  and  a  half,  when  they  were  shewn  at  the  Highland  So- 
ciety's  Show  in  1827.  To  prove  that  the  West  Highlanders  were 
superior  of  their  kind,  they  obtained  the  premium  for  that  class; 
but  one  of  the  crosses  obtained  the  premium  in  the  class  shew- 
ing the  most  fat,  symmetry,  and  weight  of  any  age  and  breed. 
This  ox  was  only  three  years  and  four  months  old,  and  he  beat 
six  or  seven  others  which  were  not  less  than  five  years  old.  He 
was  considered  by  the  judges,  and  all  who  saw  him,  to  be  the 
most  perfect  animal  of  his  age  ever  shewn  in  Edinburgh.  The 
four  oxen  were  purchased  by  Mr  Thomas  Taylor,  flesher  in 
Edinburgh,  for  L.  170.  The  two  crosses  were  resold  before 
they  left  the  show-yard  to  Messrs  Duncan  and  Cowan,  fleshers 
in  Glasgow,  for  L.  100.  When  slaughtered  the  West  High- 
landers were  both  nearly  of  one  weight,  74  stones  each,  and  had 
12|  stones  tallow;  the  crosses  were,  one  8S^  stones,  the  other 
77^  stones ;  average  80  stones,  and  14  stones  of  tallow  each ;  thus 
yielding  6  stones  of  beef  and  1^  stone  of  tallow  each  more,  and 
fourteen  months  younger  than  the  pure  breed.  Mr  Brodie  of 
Northfield  tried  this  crossing,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
realized  L.  15  and  L.  16  a-piece  for  two-year-olds,  though 
they  had  sucked  their  dams  on  Coldingham  Common,  on  the 
Lammermoor  Hills,  on  very  coarse  land.  His  successor  on 
the  farm,  Mr  Alexander  Heriot,  follows  the  same  system,  and 
shews  excellent  fat  beasts  at  two  years  old,  and  obtains  the 
highest  market  price  for  them.  Mr  Bates,  late  of  Halton  Castle, 
an  eminent  breeder,  pursued  this  system  with  success.  Mr  John 
Blackadder,  Blanerne,  East-side,  Berwickshire,  has  pursued  the 
same  cross  for  ten  years,  with  great  success. 
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7M,  The  Cross  ofShort-homBuJls  with  AyrMre  Cam.^ 
Comparaltvely  few  oxen  being  brought  up  to  slaughter,  and 
this  having  established  itself  as  a  decided  dairy  breed  in  Ayr- 
shire, I  would  not  recommend  their  being  crossed  at  all.  In  other 
situations,  however,  where  gentlemen  choose  to  have  their  dairies 
supplied  from  Ayrshire  cows,  their  cross  progeny  might  be  fed 
off,  and  the  cow  stock  replenish^  direct  from  Ayrshire  more 
profitably  than  by  breeding  them  on  the  spot. 

8^,  The  Cross  qfShorUhom  Bulls  mth  Irish  Cows. — ^Many 
people  imagine  that  all  the  Irish  cattle  are  coarse,  but  they 
are  mistaken.  Most  of  those,  indeed,  which  are  brought  firom 
the  north  of  Ireland,  are  coarse  enough,  and  very  inferior  in 
shapes,  points,  and  quality ;  but  the  cattle  from  the  southern  and 
midland  counties  of  Ireland  are  excellent,  and  will  feed  to  great 
weights.  They  would  be,  no  doubt,  much  improved  by  cross- 
ing, and  for  that  purpose  I  understand  many  short-horn  bulk 
have  been  imported  into  that  country,  in  order  to  suit  their 
fattening  disposition  for  the  English  markets,  which  are  now  the 
great  marts  for  the  sale  of  their  cattle.  I  have  seen  as  well-fed 
beef  in  the  Smithfield  market  of  Dublin  as  in  that  of  Londoa.  I 
once  saw  in  Dublin  a  lot  of  four-year-old  cross  heifers  from  a 
bull  from  the  stock  of  the  late  Mr  Alexander  Thomson  of  Laws 
in  Berwickshire,  out  of  Irish  cows.  It  was  a  very  superior 
lot  of  cattle ;  and  sold  for  L.S6  a-head.  I  saw  them  slaughter- 
ed, and  their  average  weight  was  80  stones,  some  of  them  90 
stones.  The  beef  was  of  very  fine  quality,  and  thick  upon  the 
sirloins  and  backs.  There  were  other  lots  of  crosses  in  themar- 
>  "^t,  and  the  butchers  and  dealers  seemed  to  like  the  crosses  very 

P<A,  The  Cross  of  Short-Jioni  Bulls  with  Guernsey  Cows. 

i)ne  of  this  cross  from  the  stock  of  Sir  John  Hepburn  of 
«i.f  ..rnn^  in  East  Lothian,  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr  James 
Hi      .."  nf  Spittalrig,  in  the  same  county,  which  was  kept  for  a 

.i,,  ...^  .^noTne  a  very  fine  animal.  I  saw  him  when  faty  and 
-  I  ---I  it  pv/»r*)tion,  the  fattest  bull  I  ever  handled.-  He 
,p  .*-.     ,^     ji^-,. -rf  nffals,  and  sold  for  twenty  guineas,  and 

i'^'^  istaugnUricU  111  Jbidinburgh,  the  four  quarters  weighed  104 

..^^-   *nr1  •v^e  tallow  9S>  stones. 

.jif/jL-    /'i.^  ^  np«  ^f  s:h0  ^.A/>m  Bulls  with  Indian  Caws.-^ 
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A  hdfer  of  this  cross  beloogiiig  to  Sir  Antliooy  Mtttland,  was 
shewn  at  the  Highland  Socaety^s  Show  at  Kelso  in  1882,  and 
was  admired  by  erery  one  for  its  fatness  and  extreme  beau^, 
the  back  and  sirloins  being  well  covered  with  beef.  It  was  af- 
terwards slaughtered  in  Edinburgh  by  Mr  James  Shaw. 

IIM,  The  CroMS  of  Shorirhom  Bulls  with  GaUcfwmf  Coat. 
— The  remarks  which  I  haye  made  on  the  cross  with  the  Angus 
and  Buchan  doddies,  will  apply  to  that  with  Galloway  cows. 

The  facts  which  I  have  adduced  in  regard  to  the  results  of 
crossiog  unquestionably  prove  that,  in  all  atuations  where  the 
pure  bred  sbort-homs  cannot  be  most  profitably  nminfcainp<ij 
such  as  in  the  upland  dbtricts,  and  coarse  pasturage  on  infe- 
rior soils  in  the  lowland  districts,  the  cross  between  the  piue 
bred  shoruhom  bull,  and  the  cow  of  any  native  breed,  will 
yield  more  profit  to  the  breeder  than  the  continuation  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  native  breeds.  There  are  one  or  two  excepdoos 
which  I  would  make  to  this  general  recommendation ;  but  be- 
fore these  exceptions,  and  the  working  of  the  g^ieral  system  re- 
commended, can  be  fully  understood,  a  few  preliminary  remarks 
are  requisite. 

In  the  first  jJace,  when  we  look  at  the  general  features  of  this 
country  (Scotland)  all  the  pasture  may  be  classed  into  three  great 
subdivisions,  viz.  the  highest  or  natural  heathy  pasture ;  the  midr 
dling  or  natural  green  pasture ;  and  the  lowest  ot  the  artificial  pas- 
ture of  the  plains.  These  three  kinds  of  pasture  are  situate  on 
different  geological  formations.  The  heathy  natural  pasture  is 
situate  on  the  primitive  rocks  or  formation ;  the  natural  green 
pasture  on  the  tranation  or  secondary  formation  ;  and  the  artifi-> 
cial  grass  of  the  plain  is  utuate  on  the  alluvial  or  tertiary  forma- 
tion.  Now  these  three  different  situations  for  boA  are  suitable 
to  three  different  breeds  of  cattle  having  properties  and  habits  and 
constitution  in  conformity  with  the  req)ective  situations.  As  we 
have  taken  a  review  <^  all  the  principal  breeds  <^  cattle  in  this 
country,  we  are  enabled  to  indicate  what  breed  or  breeds  should 
be  pla<»l  in  these  different  atuations.  Reason  teaches  us  it  would 
be  improper  to  place  a  large  breed  on  high  scanty  herbage.  The 
uppermost  at  heathy  pasture  is  generally  scanty,  and  can  only 
be  jdentiful  for  a  few  months  in  summer.    We  have  seen  tfaiit 
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small,  black-coloured,  hardy  breeds  exist  in  the  north  of  Soodand, 
commonly  called  North  Highlanders.  Shetland^  Island  of  Lewis, 
and  Ross-shire  present  such  cattle,  and  on  examming  them  we 
have  found  that  the  small  Boss-shire  cattle  possess  points  nearest 
to  the  rule  which  we  have  explained,  by  which^  to  judge  of  the 
good  or  bad  properties  of  cattle ;  and  they  are  sufficiently  hardy 
in  their  constitution  for  the  situation.    But  the  best  race  of  cattk 
for  the  upper  region  I  conceive  would  be  the  cross  between  the 
West  Highland  bull  and  the  Shetland  cow,  as  recommended 
above.   In  winter  when  these  elevated  pastures  are  covered  with 
snow,  the  cattle  must  of  course  be  brought  down  to  a  lower 
situation,  and  cared  for  as  all  other  cattle  are,  for  it  is  only  in 
summer  that  the  natural  heathy  pastures  are  generally  avaijafak 
to  cattle  in  Scotland. 

The  natural  green  pastures,  at  a  less  elevation  than  the  for- 
mer,  can  be  used  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  their  greennesB 
arising  from  warmth  and  humidity,  both  encouragements  to 
vegetation.  We  have  seen,  that  of  all  the  breeds  of  cattk 
which  frequent  these  green  pastures,  there  is  not  one  oomn^ 
rable  in  good  points  to  the  West  Highlanders.  Their  shamy 
coats,  and  hardy  constitutions,  are  quite  suited  to  the  elevatian 
and  humidity  of  these  green  pastures.  The  West  Hi^knden 
have  not  yet  found  their  way  to  the  green  natural  pastUKs  of 
the  east  coast,  where  the  small-homed  brae  cattle  occupy  the 
same  region  as  the  former  do  on  the  west  coast  But,  in  point 
of  quality,  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two  breeds.  The 
east  coast  having  a  drier  climate  than  the  west,  the  West  Higk 
landers  might  perhaps  lose  a  little  of  the  shag^neas  of  tbdr 
Toats  by  a  transplantation  to  the  east  coast ;  but  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that,  in  hardiness  of  constitution,  they  could  with- 
stand the  test  with  the  brae  cattle,  while  their  other  points  of 
•iperiority  would  ensure  greater  profit  to  the  breeder. 

^  y  ^e  plains  could  support  pure  short-horns,  if  they  were 
^'•eu  aiid  fed  on  their  respective  plains  or  situations.  They 
•""Id  thrive  as  well  in  Caithness,  Cromarty,  Buchan,  Kincar- 
ime,  Angus,  Fife,  and  Galloway,  as  in  East-Lothian  and  the 
lorder  counties,  and  be  much  more  profitable  to  the  breeder  »H«w 
*^Y  of  the  breeds  of  the  plain  at  present  in  existenoeL     I  cob* 

hun  huff  ^ireadv  Wn  given  of  the  feediflg 


\nf~'^     "^^^      O"  *V*«J»-  ""    noTk 
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properties  of  short-horns,  is  requisite  to  establish  this  point 
like  the  multiplicity  in  the  varieties  of  the  potato^  there  are  to6 
many  varieties  of  breeds  of  catlle  in  this  country*     Were  those 
only  which  are  proved  to  be  most  profitable  cultivated  and  en- 
couraged, the  agricultural  interest  would  never  fedi  so  severely 
the  depression  in  the  prices  of  corn ;  nor  in  that  case  need  breeders 
be  under  any  apprehension  of  a  foreign  competition,  even  were 
the  importation  of  foreign  meat  permitted  duty  free.     Could  I 
have  my  desire  fulfilled,  I  should  have  only  the  three  breeds 
which   I   have  recommended   for  their   respective  situations 
throughout  the  whole  country,  namely,  the  cross  recommended 
between  the  West  Highland  and  Shetland  for  the  upper  pas- 
tures, the  West  Highlanders  or  Kyloes  for  the  middle  pas- 
tures, and  the  short-horn  for  the  plains,  for  purposes  of  feeding ; 
and  the  Ayrshire  might  continue  as  they  are,  or  rather  as 
they  might  be  improved  by  judicious  cultivation  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  dairy,  although  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Ayrshire  make  the  best  dairy  cows.     Could  such  a  desideratum 
be  consummated,  breeders  would  then  derive  the  greatest  profit 
from  their  pastures  with  the  least  exertion,  and   they  could 
always  depend  on  their  cattle  acquiring  the  greatest  weight  in  a 
given  time  on  a  given  quantity  of  food,  and  this  invariable  re^ 
suit  would  stimulate  their  exertions  to  raise  a  greater  quantity 
of  food.    Indeed,  the  ability  of  the  ground  to  produce  the  largest 
quantity  of  animal  food  could  then  only  be  the  limit  to  the 
greatest  profit     What,  then,  would  be  the  degree  of  perfection 
which  our  agriculture  would  attain,  for  it  is  only  by  the  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  live-stock  that  the  fertility  of  land  can 
not  only  be  maintained,  but  increased  I 

The  accomplishment  of  such  a  wish  as  I  have  expressed, 
namely,  that  only  the  breeds  of  cattle  were  cultivated  which  I 
nave  recommended,  may  be  improbable^  but  it  is  not  impossible. 
Were  all  breeders  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
such  an  arrangement,  the  result  could  be  attained  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years.  Indeed,  were  plans  simultaneously  adopted  for 
the  attainment  of  this  desirable  end  in  diiFerent  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  enlarging  circles  of  improvement  would  meet  in  their  cir- 
cumference much  sooner  than  most  people  might  antidpate.    It 
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might,  in  short,  be  done  by  a  system  of  Judicious  crossing ;  aud 
to  the  elucidation  of  this  subject  I  shall  now  direct  the  attentioa 
of  the  breeder. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  breeders  object  to  crossing  at  all. 
They  conceive  that  it  is  much  better  to  allow  the  breeds  to  re- 
midn  as  they  are  without  mixture,  than  to  introduce  numeroul 
mongrel  races,  the  origin  of  which  it  would  be  ultimately  im- 
possible to  trace.    I  object  to  promiscuous  crossing  as  much  ai 
any  man.     It  is  to  this  injudicious  system  that  may  be  traced 
the  existence  of  so  many  miserable  breeds  of  cattle  in  the 
country.     Any  one  who  takes  a  leisurely  survey  of  the  breeds 
in  Scotland  through  the  midland  and  northern  counties  must 
be  satisfied,  that  many  of  them  are  inferior  to  the  best  Idnds^ 
and  that  to  cultivate  them  is  just  to  bestow  labour  do  that 
which  is  unprofitable.     It  is  surely  not  sufficient  finr  a  fimner 
that  he  has  merely  a  lot  of  cattle  so  called,  to  trample  down  his 
straw  and  eat  his  turnips,  regardless  of  the  return  in  flesh  wUi^ 
these  cattle  may  give  for  the  meat  which  they  consume,  and  the 
care  which  they  require.     It  is  requisite  that  these  cattle  leave 
an  adequate  profit,  otherwise  how  can  the  farmer  pretend  to 
disburse  the  rent  which  he  has  undertaken  to  pay  ?     Can  he 
expect  the  same  market  price  for  an  inferior  kind  of  wheat  andhas- 
ley  which  he  may  obstinately  choose  to  cultivate,  instead  of  the  (MP* 
dinary  and  superior  kinds  which  are  in  every  farmer's  hands  ?  If 
not,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  how  can  he  expect  the  highest  market 
price  for  the  rubbish  of  cattle  which  he  pertinaciously  perseveres 
in  breeding  or  purchasing  ?     Were  cattle  of  no  better  quality  to 
be  obtained  in  the  country,  a  reasonable  excuse  might  be  urged 
for  such  negligent  management ;  but  when  more  profitable,  nay 
Tiie  most  profitable  stock  can  be  obtained,  what  reasonaUe  es- 
use  can  be  tendered  for  the  cultivation  of  inferior  descriptioiii? 
■  t  is  true  that  the  best  breeds  of  cattle  could  not  be  obtained 
.  -uMM>v  >  reneral  and  simultaneous  demand  ;  but,  were  a  gene* 
^  *essed  for  them,  breeders  would  not  be  awantiiig 
,vessary  supplj'. 
I  cannot  too  frequently  or  too  earnestly  urge  breeders  to  col- 
•  vate  only  the  best  breeds  of  cattle.    Look  around  the  country 
»4  A  see  the  numbers  of  sharp-backed,  flat-ribbed^  and  ooaMi- 
-^neH  beasts  which  are  ev^rv  wher^  to  be  seen.    Such  oattli 
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have  very  appropriately  been  termed  *^  razor^acks^  These 
razor-backs,  after  they  have  devoured  more  good  food  than  the 
better  sorts,  present  nothing  but  masses  of  coarse  beef.  There 
is  not  a  joint  of  meat  in  them  to  suit  the  customers  of  respectable 
butchers.  Besides,  when  they  arc  brought,  say  to  Smithfield,  to 
be  sold,  instead  of  drawing  4s.  6d.  or  5s.  the  Smithfield  stone,  they 
are  bought  only  by  butchers  who  take  on  low  contracts  at  prd* 
bably  not  more  than  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  per  stone.  Here,  then,  is  d 
decided  loss  of  Ss.  per  stone,  besides  having  fewer  stones  to  dis« 
pose  of.  This  loss,  it  is  evident,  arises  from  breeding  and  feed* 
ing  a  bad  breed,  for  it  is  impossible  to  feed  these  razor*backs 
with  any  quantity  of  food,  and  of  any  quality.  Now,  is  this  not 
a  grievous  loss  which  these  breeders  inflict  upon  themselves  ?  and 
the  disappointment  which  they  incur  to  butchers  is  not  les^ 
grievous.  These  breeders  stand  all  day  without  a  customer  in 
a  declining  market,  and  have  to  return  home  with  their  despised 
cattle,  or  dispose  them  at  a  decided  loss  at  the  end  of  the  mar- 
ket ;  and  even  in  a  brisk  market  they  will  be  the  last  to  be  sold^ 
and  when  sold  they  will  only  be  purchased  by  unwilling  butcher^ 
at  reduced  prices.  Should  such  cattle  return  any  profit  at  all, 
it  will  be  to  the  dealer  and  not  to  the  breeder.  The  dealer  may 
buy  them  at  a  low  price  in  a  dull,  and  sell  them  at  a  profit  at 
another  time  in  a  brisk  market.  Such  chances  do  sometimes 
happen,  but  they  are  neither  safe  for  the  buyer  nor  the  seller. 
On  the  other  hand,  good  beasts  will  improve  in  value  as  they 
improve  in  condition — and  improvement  of  condition  is  a  certain 
result  on  good  food.  But  after  having  sold  his  razor-backs  the 
breeder  is  probably  a  decided  loser  on  them  at  the  highest  price 
which  they  can  fetch.  How  often  do  we  see  coarse  yearlings  and 
six-quarter  old  cattle  sold  for  20s.,  30s.,  and  40s.  a-piece.  Now 
the  calf  was  worth  5s.  to  start  with,  and  a  calf  cannot  be  kept 
alive  on  milk  at  less  than  2s.  6d.  per  week,  which,  at  the  end  of 
ten  weeks,  is  25s. ;  and  if  the  calf  be  even  then  sold,  the  whole 
keep  will  be  lost ;  but  should  it  be  kept  tilt  it  is  six-quarters  old 
and  sold  for  40s.,  this  is  only  10s.  for  eighteen  months^  keep, 
however  miserable  the  keep  may  have  been.  Can  rent  be  ]  } 
under  such  wretched  management  ?  But  if  the  rent  is  t  ost, 
and  the  trouble  only  repaid,  the  object  of  the  tenant  in  < 
into  the  covenants  of  a  lease  with  his  landlord  is  of  coui      t 
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trated.  How  liberally  soever  the  landbrd  may  be  disposed  to 
act  towards  his  tenant,  yet,  under  such  circumstances,  his  libe- 
rality would  be  abused,  for  the  tenant  has  it  in  his  power  to  cuU 
tivate  a  profitable  stock,  which  would  enable  bim  to  pny  tbexent 
which  he  had  agreed  to  pay. 

It  is  obviously  the  interest  of  the  landlord  to  compel  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  best  breeds  on  his  property,  by  the  power  which 
be  possesses  in  forming  the  clauses  of  the  lease.  He  may  insert 
whatever  condition  he  pleases  in  the  lease,  provided  it  is  not  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  good  husbandry,  and  it  is  in  the  free  option 
of  the  tenant  to  accept  or  reject  that  condition.  If  one  tenant  rgect 
it  another  will  accept  it ;  and  in  this  manner,  under  a  genenl 
system,  the  tenants  would  be  compelled  to  attend  to  the  genenl 
interests  of  the  country,  by  attending  in  the  first  instancse  to  hii 
own  and  the  landlord's  interests.  The  interest  of  landlord^  te- 
nant, and  the  country  are  thus  inseparably  bound  up  together. 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  too  many  landlords  attend  moie 
to  the  mere  reception  of  the  rent,  than  to  the  improving  ocmdi* 
tion  of  their  estates.  Many  live  abroad ;  others  are  constantly 
employed  in  the  gaieties  of  a  metropolis,  while  some  only  pay  an 
occasional  visit  to  their  paternal  homes.  Such  a  course  of  ooik- 
duct  would  be  well,  provided  it  did  not  injure  the  best  and  nuMt 
vital  interest  of  the  country,  namely,  the  Agricultural.  It  is 
dangerous  no  doubt  to  prescribe  in  the  least  degree  how  a  nuui 
ought  to  spend  his  income ;  but  I  conceive  that  a  landed  pEO- 
prietor  has  as  little  right  to  injure  the  interests  of  the  State^  by 
neglecting  the  progressive  improvement  of  his  estate,  as  the  te^ 
nant  to  injure  the  same  interests,  by  perseverance  in  thecultiv** 
tion  of  a  profitless  breed  of  cattle.  Both  are  drones  in  the  na- 
tional hive  of  industry.  It  is  true  most  large  proprietors  have 
resident  factors  or  agents  on  their  estates,  even  though  they 
themselves  should  be  resident.  Most  of  these  factors,  when  thef 
have  been  regularly  bred  to  the  agricultural  profession,  pa£ami 
their  duties  in  a  becoming  manner  ;  but  too  many  of  them  are 
lawyers,  who  cannot  possibly  know  farm  management,  and  wins 
appointment  has  most  probably  been  recommended  fiooi  only  C 
knowledge  of  the  subtleties  of  law ;  and  most  of  such  facton 
only  visit  the  tenantry  on  rent-days. 

The  objectors  to  crossmg  recommend  the  mainUwance  of  the 
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^ttzitj  wS  erery  breeds  frfuitever  prdcsiaoiis  that  breed  may 
have ;  and  should  a  better  be  desired  to  be  introduced  into  any 
particular  part  of  the  cotmtry  from  another  quarter,  instead  of 
improving  the  existing  breed  by  crosang,  they'recommend  the 
transplanUngof  the  desired  breed  to  the  situation  unsuited,  per- 
baps^rto  its  habits  and  constitution.  Such  a  horror  have  they  at 
crossing,  that  they  would  transplant  an  existing  breed  rather  than 
cross  at  all.  Now  I  have  stated  that  I  would  introduce  the  best 
breeds  to  the  situations  suited  to  their  habits  and  constitution ; 
and  for  this  reason  liave  recommended  the  new  cross  to  the 
highest,  the  West  Highland  kyloes  for  the  middling,  and  the 
short-horns  for  the  pastures  of  the  plains.  It  might  be  possible 
by  degrees  to  institute  the  two  former  breeds  in  their  respective 
utuationsby  transplanting  them  bodily;  but  I  conceive  that  the 
^^st  herds^  of  the  plains  could  never  be  substituted  by  shturt* 
boms  by  the  process  of  transplantadon.  Were  this  slow  pro» 
cess  attempted  as  a  general  measure,  the  substitution  could  not 
be  realized  during  many  generations  of  meii,  instead  of  genera^ 
tions  of  animals.  A  sufficient  number  of  short-horns  could  not 
he  obtained  from  the  districts  in  which  they  are  bred  for  that 
period  of  time,  and  at  the  same  time  the  natural  demands  of 
these  districts  be  maintained.  But  crossing  could  accomplish 
the  object  in  a  calculated  period  of  dme.  Numbers  of  well  bred 
short-horn  bulls  could  be  distributed  over  the  districts  among 
breeders ;  and  as  one  bull  can  serve  many  cows,  the  very  first 
cyear  would  produce  many  hundreds  of  crosses.  More  bulls 
could  be  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  rising  female  stock,  and  by 
such  a  procedure  the  country  would  soon  be  furnished  by  fe- 
males for  breeding  from,  while  the  cross  males  could  be  fattened 
rand  sold  off  at  two  years  cdd,  or  at  most  three. 

Many  I  know  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  continu- 
ing the  crossing  after  the  first  attempt.  They  allow  that  the 
first  cross  between  a  well  bred  short-horn  bull  and  a  cow  of  any 
other  breed  is  excellent.  I  have  enumerated  too  many  good  in- 
stances of  this  cross  to  admit  of  doubt  on  that  point ;  but  I  en- 
tertain no  doubt  whatever  of  the  successful  issue  of  a  continua- 
tion in  the  cross-  in  the  subsequent  generations  for  the  obtain- 
-  ment  of  a  good  short-horn  stock.    For,  in  what  oth«r  way  than 
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by  crossing  was  the  present  pure  stock  of  short-borns  obuined? 
The  old  Tceswater  breed  formed  the  basis  upon  which  the  pure 
short-horns  were  reared ;  but  how  reared  ?  Not  surely  by  any 
attempted  refinement  of  the  Teeswater  breed  itself, — ^for  it  was 
probably  as  good  as  could  be;  but  by  crossing  them  with 
the  Holstein  breed  imported  on  purpose  from  Holland:  and 
while  attending  to  this  subject  in  one  of  my  former  piqwrs^  we 
have  reason  to  l)elieve  that  not  many  generations  of  this  cross 
had  existed  before  the  appearance  of  Hubbacki  the  proge* 
nitor  of  the  present  race  of  short-horns.  Having  this  palpo* 
ble  and  well  authenticated  fact  to  revert  to,  what  reasonable 
grounds  have  we  to  doubt  that  good  short-horn  bulls  will  esti- 
blish  good  stock  of  that  breed  every  where  ?  Were  only  the 
best  females  of  the  breed  intended  to  be  changed  selectedi  the 
conversion  would  sooner  be  realized ;  but,  even  under  fimiteddr^ 
cumstances,  with  good  bulls,  the  conversion  would  be  effected  in 
time.  In  this  sort  of  crossing,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  a  pure 
bred  male  is  always  employed  to  improve  the  progeny  of  the 
female. 

There  is  yet  another  consideration  which  holds  out  an  en- 
couragement to  crossing.  A  good  female  of  the  breed  intended 
to  Ik?  substituted,  may  be  introduced  to  a  good  bull  of  the  breed 
to  be  dispensed  with  ;  that  is,  a  well-bred  short-horn  cow  may  be 
put  to  a  bull  of  another  breed,  and  the  progeny  will  display  an 
improvement  in  many  points  over  the  bull.  I  once  saw  a  re- 
markable instance  of  this  kind  of  crossing,  which  was  suocessfulf 
and  which  I  shall  relate.  About  twenty  years  ago,  Mr  Charles 
Hcriot  of  Kelloe  Mains,  in  Berwickshire,  tried  an  experiment  of 
crossing  short-horn  cows  with  a  pure  West  Highland  bulU  of  a 
dun  colour,  which  he  had  purchased  from  Mr  Campbell  of  Islay, 
an  eminent  breeder  of  ky  Iocs.  The  produce  were  most  excdlent 
cattle.  I  was  at  a  sale  of  Mr  Heriof  s  stock  some  years  after, 
when  I  saw  al>out  sixty  of  this  cross  sold.  The  four-year-olds 
fetcheil  L.  30  a-piece,  and  they  would  have  weighed  70  stones 
each.  The  three-year-olds  L.SO  a-piece,  and  £5  stones  in  weight. 
He  had  a  five-year-old  ox  of  the  same  cross  some  time  befbrey 
which  he  sold  for  L.  50,  weighing  100  stones.  I  shall  give  one 
other  instance  of  crossing  diflt^rent  from  this.  Cokmel  OX^ 
laghan's  bull,  called  <<  (yCallaghan's  Son  of  Bolingbroke^* 
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cTMr  nmd  Smmtkwwkg^  mar  NcttlwilnMa,  ty 
Mr  Gcofge  Coirta,  who  »id  tfaoi  %i^  CAmd  Orrnliiifchii. 
araHf^^fMfi^g  Son  cf  BofagjUnA^,  whai  a  few  days  cM,  h  f  i—i 
Aepwpegrirof  3IrCtari«ri«iigi,  i—t  m  ii  dbegierfGiarfwo 
€if  BoKngimke^  OrCaibgk»'s  9«  wl  GnHfaw  of  Bofin^ 
Imkmy  wait  good  hmBs,mAgBfl  gDodatodk;  aad,  indeed,  kal 
dfeef  Bot  doae  »^  tkj  imdd  out  kne  b«i  iwd  by  3fr  C. 

thCT,afc  ■miMMii  of  good  rtock  »  tfar  one 
€iim,UAan-ham€Mm9hf:tk]ioehtJl^m^'mAt€idMrhf 
a  dKHrUbcffB  l»Q  out  of  a  GaBony  aMr,    Tfecse  fivts  pnvfc 
that  cvoases  wis  ioeraed  ki  aoj  wsRf^,  pnmdcd  tbe  aon^^ 
are  good  of  thear  kind*     Bat  das  spedes  of  wiiat  may  be  called 
wrong  cnnfiBB^  I  wo«U  sot  rrroiifad  lo  be  peiaevered  m, 
yiasDj  mwfafcgs  iiafe  been  ande  hf  km  caqicnaccd  bneedeis 
€ba  Mr  aCoOkis  »  amiga bdl  bnd  m  OrCaQ^haurs  Son  of 
BoEagfatDkewas;  mauj  &m|I|w  liatBifl'i  ba^e  ocearred  by  foa^ 
«xDBg  9D  aaibigiHKB  a  coane.     I  caHk  ■■liginwii^  breaHair  mo 
one  caa  faretett  tbe  aatageof  dbe  |augeay  of  «ach  a  crew;  bat 
chenatiireof  tl»  piogenjof  awelU^ed  dHwt-liovB  bailr  froat  a 
CDW  c^  aoj  breed,  can  be  eatahj  feei^oid  ;  k  is  save  to  be  ^eUar 
thaok  the  danu     In  cbe  case  of  tbe  West  Higjifand  boQ,  k  is  lo 
be  observed  tbatBotwobiecdiof  catdeappoacb  inebarattflrsD 
Beso'oae  another  as  the  ky  toe  and  abovt^boni;  hoL  stS  tbei^ss 
way  of  breedisg,  naraely ,  tfae  A»t4iorB  bcdl  wkb  diekyloe  cow, 
bt^beprefigredottargocacof  thecertaJBiryof  dbcreaafa,    Tbis 
always  oxakes  a  ^eiiag  cnw^  aad  good  £ecda&.    Tbe  a|iikailr 
to  fatten  of  the  shovtJboiai,  k  coariaBed  wkb  die  dbaggy  coat 
and  bardy  cocsckutioa  for  exposed  Miimioas  of  the  kykie,  Aay 
of  the  modes  of  erosaiBg  any  Ao  Bi0ciy  for  fecffiag^  bat  boC  Cor 
a  breeding  stock.     Aaotfacr  nspoetaat  cooadaatsoB  i^  tbat  the 
cross  of  a  afaort-hoFB  baft  never  braag  eqoal  to  Aeaee^aad  the 
quaiitKs  of  the  sre  bng  anre  iaipresBcd  on  the  peogeny  dsao 
those  of  the  dalI^  k  B  iMdidaeafale  dbat  dbe  iBe  of  dke  shovt-faoni 
boll  may  be  conideaily  pei aeneied  b^  tiB  the  peogeay,  is  a  sue- 
cesaioacf  gBiioatioas^dnE  becnaieeqpadtodKaRL    ThiskiDd 
of  crossng  wnh  the  short-hora  boii  k  what  I 
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Scotland  with  the  lowland  black  breeds  of  cattle,  they  iA>uM  be 
in  time  iransformed  to  good,  useful  sbortrhoms,  pio6taUe  alike 
to  the  breeder  and  the  feeder.  The  generality  of  cattle  oould 
then  be  fed  off  at  two  years  old,  giving  a  quicker  return  of  capi- 
tal to  the  breeder. 

Towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  improved  state  of  things, 
no  confusion  need  be  experienced.  All  that  the  breeder  would 
require  would  be  ta  secure  the  use  of  well-bred  short-horn  bulli^ 
and  to  select  the  best  females  he  has  to  put  to  him.  Pursuing 
this  course  steadily,  there  is  no  danger  of  committing  any  serious 
mistakes.  He  must  not  permit  himself  to  keep  this  calf  or  the 
other  for  a  bull  as  long  as  his  stock  is  only  in  an  improving  stata 
His  time  will  be  sufficiently  occupied  in  rearing  for  breeding 
stock  the  best  of  his  cross  queys.  He  must  curb  his  amUtioD 
to  become  a  successful  breeder  of  bulls,  till  he  has  acquired  a 
stock  of  pure  and  high-toned  blood. 

There  might  be  some  danger  of  maintaining  the  purity  of 
blood  in  a  district  after  the  improved  stock  had  been  generally 
established.     The  cupidity  of  some  might  impose  inferiM*  bulb 
upon  the  ignorance  of  others.     It  is  in  such  circumstances  that 
proprietors  have  it  in  their  power  to  enhance  the  improvement 
of  stock.     Every  large  proprietor  in  the  district  might  keep  a 
stock  of  high  bred  short^horn  cows,  to  breed  bulls  for  the  use  of 
the  tenants.     Such  bulls  might  be  lent  for  some  years,  either  to 
be  used  solely  by  one  breeder,  or  conjointly  with  others,  accord- 
ing as  breeders  had  sufficient  stocks  to  employ  him ;  and  they 
could  be  returned  when   they  became  aged,  and  exchanged 
among  the  tenantry  as  their  progeny  became  nearly  related  to 
them  in  blood.     Terms  could  be  made  in  the  leases  of  proprie- 
tors who  thus  bred  bulls,  to  oblige  the  tenants  to  use  their  bulls, 
ir  none  worse ;  and  even  small  neighbouring  proprietors,  who 
^uld  not  conveniently  become  breeders  themselves,  might  be 
,onnn*vnnAQfi^  With  the  usc  of  bulls  for  their  tenants,  on  oondi^ 
tfx.         -x^jiig  a  sum  for  hira     In  short,  were  the  desire  tat 
-''^-^-^mg  the  most  ])rofitable  stock  generally  expressed  by  the 
-•>-    -y,  means  would  soon  be  adopted  by  landferds  and  others 
.   n^.^-r  the  demand.     The  sooner  the  tenantry  express  that 
t^.t^  iKe  sooner  will  they  reach  that  state  of  independencB 
--  -ir^'ty  ♦ViAv  «ra  ttt  i^fpsent  d^ily  struggling. 
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"  The  State  and  Position  of  Western  Australia,  commonly  celled  the  Swan 
^iver  Settlement."  By  Captain  Frederick  Chidley  Irwin,  of  H.3f.^3d 
Regiment,  late  Commandant  of  the  Troops,  and  acting  Govemsr  ef 
€ke  iktefwy,  London^  Simpkiii  &  Co.  Stationeis'  Court ;  and  J.  C^osfy 
18  Holbom.     1835. 

We  briefly  noticed  in  our  ^th  Number  the  letters  and  jour* 
nals  of  George  Fletcher  Moore,  Esq.  now  Advocate-General  in 
the  Swan  River  settlement ;  but  having  been  favoured  by  a  eor« 
respondent  with  an  abstract  of  recently  received  letters  from 
that  gentleman  (with  some  references  to  the  published  report  of 
Major  Irwin),  we  present  it  to  our  readers.' 

It  appears  that  the  market  value  of  land  has  risen  consider, 
ably,  which  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  corresponding  prosperity 
of  the  colony.  One  gentleman  now  demands  L.  50  a-year  for 
the  mere  grazing  of  a  tract  which  was  originally  purchased  for 
that  sum.  Grants  sre  for  sale,  at  various  prices,  from  L.  4500 
to  L.  200,  according  to  the  extent  and  local  circumstances  ;  yet 
advantageous  bargains  may  be  had  by  purchasers  on  the  spot 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  government  instruments  for  sur- 
veying are  incorrect :  there  is  not  one  perfectly  true  in  the  cou 
lony;  no  two  compasses  are  in  critical  accordance,  and,  as  a  very 
trifling  divergence  of  line  makes  a  considerable  difierence  in 
grants  sometimes  sixteen  miles  in  length,  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  much  room  for  disputes  and  litigation. 

The  soil  on  some  of  the  hills  in  the  interior  has  been  asceiv 
tained  to  exceed  in  quality  that  in  the  plains,  and  is  described 
as  a  red  sandy  loam,  with  natural  lucerne  and  grass  in  tolerable 
abundance ;  and  beyond  those  hills  the  climate  is  probably  more 
moist,  for  it  is  stated  by  the  natives  that  green  grass  is  there 
throughout  the  summer,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  plains,  al- 
though it  quickly  v^etates  after  even  the  slightest  degree  of 
moisture. 

The  York  district,  which  is  to  the  east  side  of  the  Darling 
Range,  and  to  which  many  of  the  settlers  have  gone,  being 
comparatively  good  pasture  land,  is  now  devoted  to  the  use  of 
the  sheep  of  the  colony,  which  are  stated  to  be  in  fine  oonditioo, 
though  a  Scotch  shepherd  has  been  unfavoiirably  imprfisud 
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with  regard  to  this  district,  on  finding  that  the  seeds  of  the 
spear-grass  get  into  the  wool,  a  circumstance  which  renders  early 
shearing  necessary  there. 

Horn  cattle  do  well  in  this  district,  where  they  have  ample 
range.  Cows  have  fallen  in  value  ;  but  working  bullocks  keep 
up  their  price,  as  there  have  been  many  casualties  among  them, 
and  no  recent  importations. 

As  a  criterion  of  soil,  it  may  be  stated,  that  wherever  the 
blue  gum-tree  grows,  the  soil  is  indifferent,  but  the  red  gum 
ipdicates  loam  of  a  superior  quality.  Mr  Moore  recently  ex- 
plored a  considerable  district,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
varieties  of  soil  and  productions,  in  company  with  Mr  Drum* 
mond,  the  government  botanist  at  Perth  (brother  to  a  writer  cm 
the  Mosses  of  Scotland),  and  they  found  a  shrub  which  Fraser 
and  Baron  Hugel  had  once  seen  in  the  colony  in  the  bed  of  the 
Swan  River — a  species  of  Hibiscus  with  leaves  like  those  of  the 
Scotch  fir,  and  flower  like  that  of  the  gum-cistus.  The  capabi- 
lities of  the  soil  and  climate  are  now  pretty  well  ascertained. 

The  seed-time  lasts  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of 
August :  showers  begin  to  fall  in  March,  and  increase  in  quan- 
tity and  duration  until  August ;  heavy  rain  generally  falls  in 
September,  and  occasional  showers  descend  in  the  two  following 
months.     In  December  the  grain  is  ripe. 

The  wheat  is  of  superior  quality,  but  the  average  produce 
per  acre  is  small :  it  has  been  computed  at  twenty-five  bushels 
the  English  acre ;  but  the  calculation  has  not  been  made  with 
accuracy. 

The  report  of  the  Western  Australian  Association  strikes  an 
iverage  for  the  last  harvest  of  twelve  bushels  per  acre,  account- 
ing for  this  small  produce  by  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  land 
<o»vn  with  wheat  was  totally  unfit  for  it,  and  wretchedly  tilled 
'Hto  the  bargain. 

^Ue  ^n]]r  r-^n'T  expcriment,  as  dctailcd  by  Major  Irwin,  proves 

"ops  are  occasionally  produced. 

n    an/1,  mAgaured  with  exactness,  and  sown  with  wbett) 

lie  rate  of  fort /-three  bushela^  and  the  se- 

y  siA.v^  x/i.^  bushels  to  the  English  acre^  without  the 

iid  of  manure ;  ii.3  latter  is  a  return  which  farmers  consider  equal  to  that  of 

he  best  land  in  England  under  the  most  improved  culture*    Some  oat% 

^inp  *»ip  •'^^A^rl   •—  )  raised  fror"  the  ««me  description  of  land,  cultivated 


*>.■ 
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.two  jean  hi  suocetsion,  were,  hy  an  experienced  farmer,  judged  by  the  eye, 
to  yield  from  ten  to  twelve  quarters  the  English  acre. 

*^  The  sandy  lands,  which  have  more  or  less  of  loam  in  them,  are  hecomin^ 
more  valued  every  year,  and  heavy  crops  of  wheat  and  barley  have  been  had 
from  them  with  the  aid  of  very  little  manure.  Some  of  the  land  which  gave 
this  return  bore,  when  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  grass-tree  only,  and  was  cul- 
tivated solely  because  it  was  near  the  former's  residence. 

^*  The  productive  powers  of  even  inferior  sandy  soils  are  often  extraordi- 
nary, and  shew  what  the  combination  of  heat  and  moisture  effects  in  this 
country.  At  Perth  and  Freemantle  vegetables  and  fruit  of  fine  size  and  fla- 
vour have  been  produced  in  sand,  without  manure.  In  the  former  town,  a 
radish,  growing  in  sand,  was  exhibited  in  1833,  which  measured  round  the 
root  more  than  four  feet;  and  a  plant  of  mangel  wurzel,  in  sandy  soil  of  a  bet- 
ter quality,  on  the  Upper  Swan,  was  six  feet  in  circumference." 

Mr  Moore's  report  of  his  garden  vegetables  and  fruits  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  the  summer  of  Australia,  is,  broad  Windsor 
beans  podding ;  Negro  and  Canterbury  beans  not  coming  up  at 
all ;  strawberries  with  only  one  berry ;  raspberries  not  bearing, 
but  vigorous  in  the  shoots ;  cherry  trees  looking  well  (not  a 
word,  however,  of  the  fruit) ;  peaches,  all  dead  ;  sweet-scented 
roses  extremely  rare,  only  one  or  two  in  the  colony ;  Chinese 
roses,  stocks,  geraniums,  and  mignonette,  plenty. 

Swedish  turnips  stand  the  summer  well,  no  trifling  matter  in 
a  climate  in  which  drought  prevails,  and  parches  up  the  land  so 
much  during  that  season.  Lucerne,  as  may  be  conjectured, 
where  the  soil  is  dry,  and  easily  perforated  by  the  long  tap-root, 
if  not  planted  too  close  in  drills,  succeeds  well.  Mr  M.*s  sheep 
are  occasionally  folded  upon  it.  Mr  M.  strongly  recommends 
a  liberal  exportation  from  the  parent  country  of  iron  hurdles,  to 
faciUtate  this  mode  of  sheep-feeding,  which  may  be  extended 
with  incalculable  advantages. 

Two  and  even  three  crops  of  potatoes  are  produced  through 
the  ever-vegetating  year,  but  these  do  not  produce  well.  Mr 
Moore  tried  the  experiment  (unsuccessfully)  of  transplanting 
some  from  self-grown  seed  of  the  preceding  crop,  which  were 
too  thin  to  be  left  in  sole  occupancy  of  the  land  where  they 
grew ;  he  has,  however,  more  than  the  seed  from  them,  which 
was  important,  when  the  seed  costs  sometimes  6d.  per  lb. 

The  corn-fields  (no  doubt  from  insufficiency  of  available  la- 
bour) are  often  foul  with  wild  oats  and  darnel,  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be  great  difficulty  and  trouble  in  cleaning  seed- wheat ; 
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a  better  supply  of  machinery  for  cleansing  it  is  tnucii  wanted 
Smut  has  not  affected  this  grain  since  the  first  year ;  pickSng 
the  seed  has  been  found  a  sure  preservative. 

There  is  a  great  want  of  corn-mills ;  Mr  Moore  suggests  % 
small  steam-mill,  placed  on  a  large  flat  boat,  so  as  to  be  available 
to  the  numerous  farmers  located  on  the  side  of  the  riTer. 

Caffre-corn  has  been  planted,  and  coffee ;  this  last  does  not 
begin  to  grow  until  other  grains  have  nearly  ripened,  so  that  it 
promises  well  as  a  late  succession.  Mr  M.  planted  one  acre  m 
rows,  six  feet  apart,  in  newly  broken  ground,  making  holes 
three  feet  in  diameter,  and  fourteen  inches  in  depth  (which  he 
filled  up  with  plenty  of  manure  mixed  with  earth),  and  deposit- 
ing three  grains  in  each  hole. 

All  the  crops  occasionally  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  gallinuies 
(fortunately  their  visits  are  rare) — swamp  fowls  like  our  oommon 
hen— which  attack  every  green  vegetable.  When  fired  at,  these 
birds  fly  off  for  a  moment,  but  quickly  return  to  the  attack. 

Fancy,  says  Mr  Moore,  one  or  two  hundred  cocks  and  hens 
in  your  wheat-field  for  one  day,  then  imagine  what  mischief  th^ 
must  effect  when  scratching  and  picking,  day  after  day,  and 
night  after  night,  without  intermission;  hundreds  and  thousands 
are  killed,  yet  their  numbers  are  not  sensibly  diminished. 

Mr  Brockraan  (one  of  the  settlers),  calculated  that  they  had 
destroyed  ten  acres  of  his  wheat. 

Numbers  of  parroquets,  about  the  size  of  the  goldfinch,  an- 
other class  of  freebooters,  took  such  liberties  with  this  gentle- 
man's Caffre-corn  last  year,  as  to  oblige  him  to  cut  it  down  be- 
bre  it  was  ripe. 

From  the  dry  quality  and  extreme  lightness  of  the  scril,  and 

the  excessive  deamess  of  labour,  the  rearing  of  sheep  for  the 

-ake  of  their  wool,  must  continue  to  be  the  grand  object  of  spe- 

uiative  industry  in  Western  Australia,  and  the  only  exportable 

-•acle  for  two  years  to  come. 

7  'ir  b^-^eding  '^f  horsos  for  the  India  market  may  perhaps, 
,../  -  ^.npor^jv  ^op^  •  vill  become  a  source  of  advantage^  as 
■    \  a-     -"^  ^-itc  nci     11  this  colony,  and  to  have  fewer 

1, — .ggj,  ^^^^^  ,j^  jburope.     There  are  good  sires  there. 

rt      expenses  of  keeping  servants  of  any  description,  are 
Mcnr-knoi^inn^'^  V  ♦V*-  -'oliir  '^^  icrricullural  produce.  Mr 


'»tor' 
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Ifoore  agreed  (in  one  of  many  atrkhgemetlts)  Mritb  a  rerj 
troublesoiiie  and  dissatisfied  shepherd  to  pay  him  L.7S  per  Sn- 
nam  (bat  without  diet) ;  be  had  previously  paid  him  L.SO  a^ 
year,  with  an  allowance  of  rum,  equivalent  toX.iO  a-year,  and 
diet  worth  fixmi  L.80  to  L.46  a-y(^r,  as  may  be  easily  under- 
stood, from  the  fact  that  salt  beef  has  cost  twelve  gdineas  pei^ 
tieroe,  and  that  servants  demand  meat  three  times  a-daiy. 

Other  servants  expect  wi^s  and  allowances  in  a  similar  rate 
of  extravagance,  Mr  Moore,  oil  a  new  settlement,  with  two  ser^ 
vants,  whom  he  had  taken  out  with  him— one  a  mere  lad— offen. 
ed  hi^  aad  I^i.l,  lOs.  t^4Doath  respectively  as  wages,  but  tb^  an- 
swer was,  **  I  won\  take  it.  Sir ;  if  yon  wanted  us  to  Stay  yoii 
would  not  offer  such  low  wages.*'     Is  not  tbis  enough,  adds  Mr 

M.,  to  make  me  melancholy  ?     Will  not  the  parents  of 

and stare  at  hearaig  that  their  sons,  whom  I  had  brought 

over  one  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  and  to  whom  I  have 
been  invariably  kind  and  considerate,  had  deserted  me,  and 
walked  off  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  I  had  been  an  utter 
stranger  to  them.^* 

It  being  shearing  time,  our  colonist  was  obliged  to  hire  a  Van 
Diemen's  man,  pro  temporCy  who  demanded  seven  glasses  of  rum 
and  six  meals  a-day,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  others  to  the 
same  exactions ;  in  order  to  break  down  this  system  of  combina*- 
Uon,  Mr  M.  took  off  his  clothes,^^  dashed  into  the  river,  and 
washed  some  of  his  own  sheep,  until  the  men  were  shamed  into 
compliance  with  more  moderate  terms;  they  were  content  on 
that  day  with  two  bottles  of  rum  among  three,  and  went  to  bed 
— drunk. 

All  labour  is  extravagantly  dear,  and  disproportioned  to  the 
pecuniary  means  of  the  colony.  L.30  was  demanded  from  Mr 
M.  for  building  a  kitchen  of  wattled  and  plastered  walls,  eighteen 
feet  by  twelve ;  and  it  appears  as  if  all  the  work-people  had  de- 
termined to  labour  only  seven  hours  a-day,  even  at  the  extrava- 
gant rates  above  stated,  alleging,  as  a  reason  for  their  conduct> 
that  the  Perth  Agricultural  Society  has  a  combination  among 
the  members  to  cut  down  wages  ! 

"  These  men  came  back  again^  however,  to  their  excellent  master,  but  the 
elder  was  ruffian  enough  to  beat  his  wife^and  break  her  arm,  because  ihe 
would  not  give  him  more  rum  than  his  already  too  ample  allowance. 
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These  servants,  indentured  or  not,  feel  their  own  importaoce 
too  much ;  and  they  have  been  materially  injured  by  the  mis- 
taken liberality  of  settlers  in  supplying  them  with  ardent  8pirits» 
Hops  have  begun  to  be  planted,  and  if  good  beer  be  substituted 
for  rum,  we  shall  have  some  hopes  of  an  improvement  in  the 
character  of  agricultural  servants  of  the  colony. 

As  the  subject  of  labour  and  labourers  is  a  very  material  one 
to  tliose  who  propose  emigration  to  the  settlement  under  con- 
sideration, we  make  no  apology  for  inserting  the  remarks  of 
Major  Irwin  on  the  subject. 

**  With  respect  to  servants,  the  emigrant  should  have  two  men  ondentiiid* 
ing  arable  and  sheep-forming,  or  what  would  be  better,  a  married  man  viUi 
one  or  two  sons  above  the  age  of  ten.  Much  of  his  comfort  and  suooen  will 
depend  on  his  servants ;  the  settler,  therefore,  cannot  be  too  scrupulous  in  hii 
inquiry  into  their  character  for  integrity  and  fidelity  to  the  masters  with 
whom  they  have  lived ;  it  vnll  be  for  the  ultimate  benefit,  as  well  as  comfbrt 
of  the  emigrant,  that  the  terms  of  agreement  he  makes  with  his  people  be 
liberal,  so  tliat,  on  reaching  the  colony,  they  should  not  be  excited  to  discon- 
tent by  any  great  disproportion  between  their  wages  and  the  current  rate  in 
the  colony.  Letters  from  the  settlement,  addressed  to  the  writer,  and  that 
come  down  to  the  26th  of  January  lost,  state,  that  there  is  no  cause  to  ooin> 
plain  of  the  now  current  price  of  agricultural  labour  s  very  good  hands  can 
be  procured  for  308.  per  month.  In  addition  to  this  are  the  servants*  mtion% 
which  hitherto  have  cost  more  than  the  wages ;  but  they  may  now  be  calcu- 
lated at  less.  The  entire  cost  of  a  shepfierd  has  been  from  L.00  to  Li70i 
owing  to  servants  of  this  class,  especially  good  ones,  being  scarce.  The  ex- 
pense of  taking  out  servants  is  about  L.20  each,  and  children  one-tUrd  or  one- 
half  of  that  amount,  according  to  their  ages.  The  writer  would  not  advise 
that  the  indenture  should  be  for  a  longer  period  than  three,  or  at  most  four, 
years,  afrer  which  the  servant  should  be  at  liberty  to  leave  his  master,  or 
enter  into  a  new  agreement  with  him. 

^<  In  suggesting  liberality  in  agreements  entered  into  with  servants  as  good 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  emigrant,  the  writei*  would,  at  the  same  tim^  have 
it  prospective,  in  order  that  every  inducement  should  be  held  out  to  good  con- 
duct and  fidelity.  With  this  view,  the  wages  should  be  somewhat  low  the 
first  year,  and  increase  step  by  step  each  succeeding  year.  The  writer  would 
recommend  there  being  inserted  in  the  indenture  a  clause  to  the  eflReet  that 
if,  on  completion  of  the  period  named  therein,  the  servant  has  completed  hb 
engagement  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employer,  the  former  should  be  entitled 
to  a  bonus  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  acres  of  good  land.  Should  the  servant  choose 
then  to  retire  on  his  land,  the  master  would  thus  secure  in  him  a  valuable 
neighbour,  to  assist  in  harvest  and  at  other  seasons  of  need. 

"  The  mode  of  paying  shepherds  adopted  on  the  borders  of  Scotland  is  de- 
serving of  imitation.  Having  lately  been  trying  in  that  quarter  to  get  men 
of  character  to  send  out  this  season  to  his  farm  in  the  colony,  the  writer  has 
learned  that  shepherds  in  Selkirksliire  receive  for  wages,  in  lieu  of  moo^, 
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the  product  of  a  certain  number  of  sheep.  The  average  wages  for  the  last 
two  years  there  are  calculated  at  from  L.28  to  L.30  for  the  best  hands,  while 
for  the  nine  years  preceding  they  have  been  but  from  L.I8  to  L.20.  Mar* 
tied  shepherds,  besides  the  product  of  the  sheep,  have  a  cow*s  grass,  worth 
L.6,  a  free  house  and  garden,  in  value  L.&  or  L.6,  aiid  oatmeal  to  the  extent 
of  L.5  more.  By  the  mode  of  payment  adopted  on  the  borders,  the  vigilant 
superintendence  of  the  shepherd  is  in  a  great  measure  secured,  by  his  inte- 
rests being  combined  with  those  of  his  employer. 

'<  The  emigrant  should  resolutely  avoid  engaging  to  supply  his  servants 
with  rations  of  spirits ;  a  practice  which  has  been  productive  of  very  baneful 
results  in  the  demoralization  of  servants,  while  it  inflicts  a  heavy  tax  on  the 
master. 

^*  Good  colonial  beer  would  form  an  excellent  substitute ;  and  it  might  be 
a  stipulation  in  the  indenture,  that  the  servant  should  be  supplied  with  it 
whenever  there  was  any  ready  means  of  obtaining  it ;  but  the  settler,  after 
the  second  year,  ought  to  brew  for  his  own  establishment.*' 

The  introduction  of  labourers  through  the  agency  of  an  Emi" 
gration  Society  seems  most  desirable,  as  the  colonists  very  pro- 
perly object  to  the  aid  of  convicts  from  the  penal  settlements, 
on  account  of  apprehended  demoralization  in  their  own  family 
circles.  "  No  mere  worldly  prosperity  (observes  Major  Irwin) 
can  compensate  for  the  tremendous  risk  to  which  children  in  a 
penal  settlement  are  exposed,  as  many  a  heart-broken  parent 
can  testify."  The  letter  from  a  lady,  published  by  the  Austra* 
lian  Association  already  alluded  to,  states,  ^^  Happily  we  have 
no  convicts  and  scarcely  any  crime.'' 

The  Saxony  wool  of  the  settlement  now  brings  7s.  6d.  per  lb., 
white  merino  Ss.  or  3s.  per  lb. ;  of  course  the  Saxon  breed  is 
rapidly  increasing ;  L.  25  is  no  uncommon  price  for  a  ram  of 
this  breed. 

In  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Western  Australia  (Dec.  21.  1835),  the  number  of  live-stock 
and  the  quantity  of  crop  is  given  as  follows ;  and  exclusively 
of  the  settlements  at  King  George's  Sound  and  Augusta,  from 
which  we  regret  that  the  returns  for  1835  have  not  been  added, 
as  they  were  included  in  the  report  for  1834.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  actual  increase  is  more  than  appears  in  the 
annexed  table. 
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Pzodoccb 


Wheat,  . 
Barlej,  . 
Oats,  .  . 
aye,  .  . 
Potatoes^ 
Gardens, 
Other  crops. 

Total  m  crop, 

Horn  cattle,  •  . 
Horses,  .  .  .  • 
Sheep,  .... 
Goats,  .... 
Swine,      .... 


1835. 

1156i 
155} 
1261 

li 
31 

80 

271 

1579 

646 

167 
5138 

657 
550 


UM. 


664 

100 

116 

None. 

15 

Not  ettimated. 

m 

018 

500 
162. 
3546 
492 
374 


Natural  hay, 
i\j:tificial  hav, 


TofUb 
228 
58 


Not  estimated, 
do. 


i 

If  the  increase  of  sheep  bears  any  fair  proportion  to.th^ 
astonishing  multiplication  which  has  taken  place  in  souther 
Australia,  our  settlers  will  soon  have  flocks  of  great  extent 

The  export  of  wool  from  New  South  Wales  in  1822  amount 
ed  to  125,000  lb.;  1825,  411,000;  1828,  884^348 ;.  1880^ 
991,100 ;  and  in  1834  was  supposed  to  be  2,700,000 !     . 

The  history  of  the  Saxon  breed  is  stated  to  be  as  follows  >^ 
The  late  King  of  Saxony,  when  elector,  introduced  the  sheep 
called  merinos  from  Spain,  and  took  such  pains  in  tbe  mana^ 
ment  of  them,  that  they  improved  considerably  in  quality  tbere^ 
the  wool  fetching,  in  the  London  market,  double  tbe  price  id 
what  was  produced  from  the  backs  of  the  parent  stock  in  Spain, 
i^hile  the  quantity  imported  from  Germany  in  1880  waa  twenty- 
five  times  greater  than  that  brought  from  Spain.*  IXseafle, 
nowever,  has  its  fatal  effects,  and  the  limited  quantity  of  food 
'until  lucerne  shall  be  extensively  cultivated)  must  present  (he 
^hf»PT)  of  Australia  from  attaining  any  considerable  ^ixe^  or  pro- 
-iacitig  in  the  proUfic  degree  usual  in  abundant  pastures. 

Ac  ""iiT  nt   'linriate  is  concerned,  the  quality  of  the  wool  will  be 
•  .  -  -bie,  but  the  multiplication  of  the  species  has  more 

iei    he  p& Client  state  of  Australia  bj  Robert  Dawson,  £fq.  Iste  Md 
^P*  nf  ♦»,'>  Australia  \cprioultural  Company.    2d  edition,  p.  4IS. 
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restraint  from  the  ^^  preventive  cfaeek^  than  is  usual  in  Eurcqpe^ 
where  ewes  are  rarely  barren  or  rams  impotent.  It  is  said  that  in 
South  Australia  not  moie  than  cme  ewe  in  fiftf  prodaces  tmum, 
and  conaequently  that  the  number  of  lambs  is  not  sufficient  to 
place  with  the  ewes  which  from  any  casualties  (and  these  are 
more  frequent  than  with  us)  may  have  lost  thdr  own  progeny.* 
The  pasture  does  not  produce  the  same  flow  of  milk  in  the  ewes, 
consequently  the  vigour  and  growth  of  the  lambs  must  be  mate- 
rially affected ;  besides,  the  rot,  the  scab,  and  the  foot-rot  are 
diseases  which  affect  the  sheep  there  as  in  Europe ;  unsoundness 
has  prevailed  in  some  instances  to  a  great  extent ;  and  in  many 
parts  of  our  Australian  colonies  shepherds  have  been  lamentably 
ignorant  of  the  treatment  of  any  of  the  diseases  incident  to  the 
flocks.  Mr  Dawson  found  that  the  scab  is  remarkably  virulent 
in  Southern  Australia,  and  he  attributes  the  rot  to  the  tran^tion 
from  a  long  season  of  drought  to  heavy  and  continued  rains, 
causing  the  grass  to  grow  rapidly,  and  this  being  greedily  eaten 
in  a  very  tender  stage,  operates,  in  his  opinion,  prejudicially  to 
the  stomach  of  the  sheep.  In  England,  he  has  kno\vn  the  same 
effects,  even  on  the  soundest  pastures,  among  sheep  too  long  fed 
on  young  grasses  which  have  suddenly  sprung  up  after  long 
drought.  In  Western  Australia,  several  of  Mr  Tanner^s  flock 
were  swept  away  by  disease  in  18S2 ;  and  Mr  Moore  observed 
in  the  stomach  of  one  of  his  lambs  a  considerable  quantity  of  dry 
earth,  which  he  attributes  to  the  avidity  of  sheep  for  any  sub- 
stance containing  salt,  which  assuredly  is  one  of  the  best  preser* 
vatives  of  health  in  sheep  as  well  as  in  other  animals. 

The  introduction  into  the  colony  of  experienced  shepherds  is 
most  desirable.  Major  Irwin  acknowledges  the  great  benefit 
conferred  on  the  Swan  River  colony  by  Mr  Peel,  in  having 
brought  out  men  of  good  character  and  skill  in  the  agricultural 
department.  Many  of  these  men  having  obtained  from  Mr  Peel 
their  discharge,  after  having  reimbursed  him  for  the  expense  of 
their  passage,  now  work  for  other  colonists  at  various  trades^  or 
as  farm-servants.  The  Major  himself  has  had  one  of  the  fami- 
lies taken  out  by  Mr  Peel  for  five  years. 

<'  The  father  of  this  family  is  a  man  of  intelligence  and  obflervatlon*  Be- 
sides his  own  trade  of  brick  and  Ule  making,  he  has  a  competent  knowledge  of 
farming,  gardening,  bricklajing^  lime-burmni^  and  brewing,  in  which  vaxioiis 

*  Bawtoiu 
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occupations  he  employs  himself;  such  is  his  industxy,  that  he  hat  been  leet 
working  for  hours  in  the  garden  bj  moonlight,  after  spending  a  long  dajr  at 
labour  in  the  field.  His  wife  is  a  regular  dairy  wonuin*  One  of  the  sons  is  a 
carpenter,  and  another  a  ploughman,  besides  having  each  a  knowledge  of  their 
fhther*s  trade ;  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  down  to  the  youngest,  are  tnhUng 
up  in  habits  of  industry  and  labour. 

*<  With  a  view  of  shewing  what  can  be  done  by  a  Angle  enei^getic  enugnnt, 
it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  what  Edwards  has  accomplished. 
One  of  the  first  things  he  set  about  was  to  prepare  materials  for  a  substantiil 
house,  for  which  purpose  he  made  and  burnt  bricks  and  tiles  out  of  the  dsy 
required  to  be  removed  to  clear  the  foundation  of  the  house,  thereby  Mving 
the  expense  and  labour  of  carriage.  He  had  to  explore  the  country  to  asoe^ 
tain  where  the  best  lime  could  be  procured.  This  he  found,  at  the  time,  no 
nearer,  than  in  one  of  the  bays  of  Melville  Water,  below  Perth;  whenoey  a& 
ter  burning,  he  brought  it  up  in  boats.  The  timber,  which  was  mahogany, 
cut  down  on  the  estate,  was  sawn  and  prepared  by  his  son,  the  carpanter,  with 
the  assbtance  of  another  man,  while  he  himself  was  the  bricklayer  and  builden 
The  house  is  double,  consisting  of  two  stories,  and  is  one  of  the  laigiest  in  the 
colony. 

<^  In  the  farm-yard,  he  has  many  ingenious  contrivances  to  meet  thewinti 
and  habits  of  its  various  tribes ;  his  geese  and  ducks  are  provided  with  ampli 
ponds,  in  the  sides  of  which  he  has  constructed  dwellings  suitable  to  theUi 
where  they  find  protection  from  the  heat,  and  security  from  the  native  do^ 
the  only  animal  they  have  to  fear.  His  cattle  and  pigs  are  kept  In  fine  order. 
In  the  improvement  of  the  gardens  he  takes  peculiar  delight,  and  is  very  suc- 
cessful, having  a  good  knowledge  of  horticulture,  acquired  by  serving  an  ap* 
prenticeship  to  a  market-gardener.  The  spot  he  fixed  upon  for  his  first  ooi^ 
was  a  somewhat  elevated  morass,  on  sloping  ground,  separated  from  the  houtt 
by  a  ravine,  and  covered  with  rank  vegetation,  owing  to  latent  springi* 
These,  after  burning  off  the  surface,  he  dug  out  and  fbrmed  Into  circular 
wells  of  close  and  substantial  brick-work,  rising  several  layers  above  the  sur- 
face. From  these  wells,  at  different  elevations,  he  is  enabled  to  conduct  the 
water  in  channels  to  almost  every  part  of  the  garden. 

^<  When  the  last  accounts  left,  he  was  constructing  earthen  pipes  far  the 
purpose  of  completing  his  plans  of  irrigation,  and  also  for  conveying  water 
across  the  ravine,  to  the  height  on  which  the  house  is  situated  In  this  gtr* 
den,  and  in  another  larger  one  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  almost  every  Und  of 
vegeUble,  and  as  many  sorts  of  fruit-trees  as  have  been  introduced  firom  tro- 
pical and  extra-tropical  countries,  are  found  to  flourish.  Among  the  fiyrmcr 
was  the  mangel-wurzel,  already  mentioned  as  having  a  root  six  feet  in  cir- 
cumference.  The  tomato  grows  here  luxuriantly,  weighed  down  with  the 
load  of  its  beautiful  fruit,  which  gives  so  fine  a  flavour  to  sauces,  soupi^  ftfr 
Among  the  fruit-trees  he  has  raised  many  hundred  almonds  and  Cape  gooae* 
berries,  the  latter  a  delicious  fruit,  producing  every  month ;  and  olf?  figs  and 
vines  in  abundance,  the  latter  bearing  grapes  of  a  fine  and  rich  flavour. 

<<  In  fit>nt  of  the  house  are  about  200  acres  of  rich  meadow,  encinled  lieiff>- 
ly  by  the  river.  The  situation  of  a  part  of  this  meadow  attracted  his  uMbb, 
firom  its  being  enclosed  between  the  river  and  a  natural  moat  of  a  Mniclreu* 
lar  form.    This  moat  he  dug  out  to  a  considerable  depth  and  breadth^  throw* 
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I  the  soil  on  the  inner  hanks  of  the  enclosure,  which  he  faced  with  a  firm 
ill  of  gr^i^n  tuxf»  and  made  to  slope  gradually  on  the  inner  side.  Along  the 
tiole  extent  of  this  sloping,  which  is  of  the  finest  alluvial  soil,  are  planted 
profusion  vegetables  and  fruit-trees.  The  bank  shelves  down  to  a  walk 
sde  all  round  within  the  enclosure,  an  area  of  about  thirty  acres.  Most  of 
e  interior  is  now  under  cultivation,  bearing  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley* 
e  intends,  both  here  and  in  the  garden  before  mentioned^  to  dielter  some  of 
e  walks  firom  the  sun  by  trellised  vines.  There  is  also,  adjoining  the  latter 
xden,  and  separated  from  the  house  by  the  ravine  before  mentioned,  a  smalt 
eky  hill,  favourable  for  vines,  and  which  he  has  marked  out  for  a  vineyard. 
<<  In  addition  to  the  above,  is  laid  out  in  firont  of  the  house>  and  on  the 
)pe  of  the  liill  where  there  are  no  springs,  a  winter  garden,  in  which  he  has 
Bplayed  considerable  ingenuity  and  taste;  His  two  small  gardens  are  from 
te  to  two  acres  each. 

^*  In  his  agricultural  pursuits,  Edwards  has  been  equally  successfuL  He 
ems  to  have  acquired  his  knowledge  of  fiurming,  while  following  his  trade  of 
master-bricklayer  in  Gloucestersliire^  in  consequence  of  having  purchased  a 
w  acres  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  which  he  reclaimed  and  made  into  a  &rm* 
t  times,  when  the  necessaries  of  life  have  been  very  scarce  and  dear  in  the 
lony,  he  has  provided  for  his  family  in  abundance,  and  has  added  to  their 
imforts  within  the  last  two  years,  by  availing  himself  of  his  knowledge  of 
alting  and  brewing. 

"  This  indefatigable  man  has  found  time  for  performing  the  location  duties 
I  an  adjoining  estate,  the  half  of  which,  amounting  to  from  2000  or  3000  acre^ 
i  obtained  as  a  return  from  the  owner,  himself  a  merchant  at  Freemantle^ 
[e  also  made  the  bricks  and  constructed  the  walls  of  a  dwelling-house  xe* 
(ntly  erected  by  Mr  Bull,  who  resides  within  a  mile  of  him.  • 
'<  The  writer  has  occupied  a  much  larger  space  than  he  intended  with  these 
Inute  details,  partly  to  do  justice  to  a  faithful  and  valuable  servant,  and 
rincipally  with  a  view  of  conveying  some  useful  instruction  to  those  who 
ay  have  yet  to  learn  what  are  the  requisites  for  a  successful  colonist.** 

On  the  subject  of  emigration  to  Western  Australia^  Mr 
loore^s  present  sentiments  are  similar  in  substance  to  what  had 
ppeared  in  his  published  letters.  *  He  thinks  that,  under  the 
jcisting  circumstances  of  the  colony,  a  settler  is  not  likely  to 
^alize  such  a  fortune  as  will  enable  him  to  return  home,— -that 
e  must  be  content  with  a  pastoral  life  of  peace,  and  eventually  of 
lenty, — a  life  divested  of  many  of  those  cares  and  artificial  wants^ 
'hich  accompany  the  refinements  of  civilization, — that  the  soil 
;  sufficiently  good  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  husbandry^ 
-that  Nature  has  done  but  little  for  the  sustenance  of  man^ 
ut  that  industry  and  labour  can  e£Pect  all  that  is  required. 

*  Major  Irwin  extracts  at  length  an  interesting  passage  in  Mr  Mooit-*4 
otters  on  this  subject. 
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80M£  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FAIRS  IN  SCOTLAKD. 

No.  IV. — Selkirksbirs. 

1.  SelkirJc  Fairs. — Selkirk  is  the  county  town,  and  a  wyal 
burgh,  and  although  it  possesses  these  disdnguished  titles,  It 
was  long  little  else  than  a  village.  The  incomes  which  the 
French  officers,  prisoners  of  war  on  parole,  spent  for  yetn  in 
the  village,  raised  it  to  what  it  now  is,  into  the  rank  of  a  small 
neat  town.  The  burgh  and  parish  contained  in  1831,  28SS 
souls.  It  is  thirty-six  miles  south  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  Cariiile 
road,  seven  miles  west  of  Melrose,  and  twelve  from  Hawick  and 
Jedburgh. 

The  first  fair  is  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  March,  and 
is  denominated  the  Selkirk  Tryst.  It  is  principally  a  market 
for  seed,  and  for  hiring  married  farm-servants  and  shepherds. 
The  terms  upon  which  the  married  farm-servants  are  hired,  are 
much  the  same  as  those  in  Berwick  and  Roxbui^h  shires.  Sel- 
Jdrk  being  chiefly  a  pastoral  county,  and  containing  large  flocks 
of  sheep,  many  shepherds  change  masters  at  this  fair.  Mairied 
shepherds  get  a  house  and  com  for  victuals,  and  the  remahider 
of  their  wages  consists  in  the  permission  to  keep  a  certain  num- 
ber of  breeding  ewes,  varying  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
masters,  or  the  abilities  of  the  shepherd  to  purchase  or  retain 
them.  Those  herds  who  have  large  families  to  support,  are  r^ 
strictcd  in  the  ability  to  purchase  or  retain  sheep,  and  must  ra- 
ther have  money  to  purchase  corn  or  meal.  They  have  a  cow 
maintained  all  the  year  round,  and  receive  a  certain  aUowance  of 
potatoes.  When  prices  of  slieep  are  good,  they  are  in  easy  circum- 
stances, and  in  general  they  are  a  class  of  men  who  receive  high 
wages.  They  maintain  good  characters,  and  frequently  renudn 
a  long  time  upon  the  same  farm.  There  is  no  method  so  cer» 
tain  of  ensuring  the  regard  of  a  servant  for  his  place,  and  through 
it  for  his  master, — which  is  giving  the  servant  the  most  un* 
favourable  character,  for  it  is  plcasanter  for  him  to  regard  the 
place  through  the  kindness  of  his  master,— -than  in  exciting  his 
personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  farm  on  which  he  r^ 
aides ;  and  this  is  eflectually  accomplished  by  imparting  to  him 
a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  for  the  maintenance  rf 
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Imnsdf  and  fiuml j.  This  fisefii^  is  moie  stnx^  j  excited  in 
die  fannsls  of  diepberds  than  of  ploaghnien,  inaamiidi  as  the 
interest  dciiTed  from  tending  ETe-stock,  and  particokriy  Aeepj 
is  far  more  intense  than  the  cultivation  of  gndn.  Aldioi^ 
a  shepherd  apparent]  j  and  actoally  does  reoore  higher  wages 
than  a  ploughman,  he  b  not  remunerated  more  for  his  trouUe. 
He  has  no  restricted  hours.  He  must  be  on  die  move  from 
daylight  t31  dter  simset.  He  must  satisfy  himself  of  the  num. 
her  and  state  of  his  flock.  In  lambii^  time  he  is  deprived 
of  sleep  far  weeks,  and  in  diearmg  time  his  bodily  labour  is 
most  &tiginng.  To  aD  whidi  must  be  added,  the  anxiety  which 
be  must  daQy  feel  for  hundreds  of  fiving  creatures,  whose  weU 
£ue  chiefly  depends  on  the  degree  of  eare  which  he  chooses  lo 
bestow  upon  them.  The  upland  frrmers  in  this  county  seldom 
trust  to  their  own  gndn  for  seed.  Moatof  them  buy  their  seed, 
com,  oats^  and  barley,  both  in  buSk  amA  sample,  at  this  fSur,  from 
the  finmers  in  the  hiwer  parts  of  Boxburghsfaire.  There  is  a 
tnule  the  cuHferse  c[  this  carried  on  in  this  market  in  the  article 
of  seed  potatoes ;  the  lowland  frrmers  prefrrring  the  upland 
grown  potatoes  for  seed. 

Selkirk  second  £ur  is  held  on  the  5di  April,  but  it  is  always 
called  the  March  market,  the  5th  April  being  in  March  old 
style.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  hirii^  markets  in  the  south 
of  Scotland  for  ai^le  male  and  female  house-servants,  unmar- 
ried ploughmen,  haU«grown  ladi^  who  make  themselves  gene- 
rally useAil  on  a  frrm,  younger  ones  for  staUe  and  errand  bojrs^ 
and  cattleherds.  Most:  of  the  young  women  are  hired  for  out- 
door work,  such  asankkghay,  mOkiiig  cows  and  ewes,  wooing 
fuel,  &C.  Such  is  the  impottance  in  which  the  fair  is  beld« 
nearlv  the  whole  of  the  unmarried  servants  in  Sdkirkshlre  at- 
tend  this  market,  and  the  scene  for  a  time  is  the  most  animating 
that  can  be  inHf;ined.  Many  purdiases  of  seed-barlev  ar& 
made  at  this  fair,  and  also  in  great  ewes,  or  ewes  at  the  lamb- 
ing. The  ewes  beii^  Ug  are  not  driven  to  the  fair,  but  bar- 
gains are  eflSected  on  the  known  characters  of  the  difierent  flocks, 
die  buyers  trusting  to  the  sdkar's  statement  as  to  the  oonditicisi 
of  the  ewes,  and  the  description  of  tups  by  wluch  the  lambs  have 
been  got.  SdUrk  thiid  frir  is  held  on  the  4kh  July  old  styfe* 
It  is  cnDed  the  Hook  Fahr,  being  a  oMrket  entir^  for  the  h^ 
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ing  of  workers  in  harvest.  Selkirk  fourth  fair,  called  St  Law- 
rence Day  Fair,  was  once  a  great  fair,  but  is  now  dwindled  down 
to  insignificance.  Selkirk  fifth  fair  is  a  Lammas  fair.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  lambs  used  to  be  shewn  at  this  market,  but 
of  late  years  it  has  been  superseded  by  the  immense  shews  at 
Melrose.  Selkirk  sixth  fair  is  held  on  the  31st  October.  This, 
like  the  spring  April  market,  was  instituted  for  the  hiring  of 
single  servants  for  the  winter,  which  draws  together  a  great  con- 
course of  both  masters  and  servants.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
business  done  in  this  market  in  meal,  the  upland  farmers  pur- 
chasing largely  who  grow  little  com  themselves.  Selkirk 
seventh  fair,  called  the  Yule  Fair,  is  held  on  the  8th  December 
old  style.  The  upland  farmers  now  lay  in  their  stock  of  meal 
for  the  season,  delivery  being  effected  at  this  time,  or  at  future 
periods,  according  to  contract.  This  being  the  day  tor  settling 
the  Martinmas  accounts  with  merchants  and  tradespeople,  there 
is  always  a  large  attendance  of  farmers ;  the  farmers  having  by 
this  time  sold  off  all  their  disposable  produce,  they  wind  up 
their  pecuniary  transactions  for  the  year.  Money  is  therefbce 
in  general  circulation  at  this  time  in  Selkirk,  throughout  all  the 
classes  of  its  inhabitants. 

S.  Thirlstane  Fairs. — Thirlstane  is  a  village  in  Ettrick  Fo- 
rest, and  fourteen  miles  west  of  Selkirk.  Thirlstane  Green  Fair  is 
held  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  March,  principally  for  the  sale 
of  great  ewes,  and  for  hiring  servants.  Some  years  ago  thb 
was  a  considerable  fair,  but  of  late  years  it  has  much  fallen  (^, 
and  is  now  very  poorly  attended.  Thirlstane  second  fair  is  held 
on  the  30th  July.  There  are  from  2000  to  3000  lambs  shewn, 
none,  however,  in  large  lots,  as  they  chiefly  belong  to  shepherds 
nnd  others,  who  have  not  sufficiently  large  lots  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  buyers  at  Melrose.  There  are  also  a  number  of  small 
ots  o"  ^l^^'^p,  such  as  yeld  ewes  and  fat  tups,  most  of  which  are 
nifpr  ^  ^y  dealers  from  Edinburgh  and  other  places.  A  few 
--.Mi/^*  '^^  '^'  vhers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  by  farmers 
t^  1^  -^^ibvapiers  and  manufacturers  from  Galashiebat- 
*--i\i  h  .i<v  lair  to  buy  up  the  unsold  lots  of  wool  at  St  Bos- 
«eirs.  Thirlstane  third  fair  is  held  on  the  24th  October.  This 
arket  was  established  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago^  by  the  late 
r^  vr^i^{^«.  f^^  4.],p  cq|^  ^f  [iraft  pwes,  although  small  lots  of 
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wethers,  fat  yeld  ewes,  and  shot  lambs  are  brought  fornrard. 
There  is  a  large  show  of  tups  for  service.  The  sheep  are  all  of 
the  Cheviot  breed,  reared  on  the  large  sheep-fanns  of  Ettrick 
and  Yarrow.  The  number  of  ewes  may  amount  to  from  4000 
to  0000,  almost  all  five-yearolds,  few  of  the  ewes  in  this  district 
being  sold  at  four  years  old,  the  soft  herbage  jrielded  by  the  land 
permitting  them  to  retain  their  teeth  till  five.  As  most  of  the 
stock.farmers  in  Selkirkshire  sell  their  lambs,  they  find  that  five- 
year-old  ewes  produce  the  best  lambs,  being  then  at  their  full 
age,  and  consequently  yielding  the  greatest  profit. 

About  twenty  years  ago  the  Cheviot  sheep  in  this  district 
were  much  inferior  to  those  on  the  east  border  in  point  of  breed- 
ing, but  now,  by  judicious  crossing,  and  the  active  management 
of  the  store-farmers,  they  are  equal  to  any  Cheviot  stock  in 
the  south  of  Scotland.  The  farmers  pay  great  attention  to  the 
selection  of  tups  and  the  drawing  of  ewe-lambs ;  and  there  is 
perhaps  no  market  in  Britain  where  the  ewes  are  better  drawn 
than  at  Thirlstane.  Most  of  the  lots  look  so  level  as  to  shew 
them  off  to  great  advantage.  Indeed,  some  of  the  farmers,  for 
the  sake  of  appearance,  go  so  far  as  to  clip  the  extraneous  wool 
from  the  face  and  legs,  which  give  the  ewes  a  very  smart  ap- 
pearance. They  thus  shew  more  breeding  than  ewes  with  woolly 
heads  and  legs.  This  practice  may  be  considered  as  mere  trif- 
ling, and  even  deception,  but  this  can  be  said  in  justification  of 
it,  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  make  the  most  of  his  stock,  and 
purchasers  must  just  be  acute  enough  to  detect  the  deceptions 
illusions  attempted.  , 

The  ewes  at  this  market  are  good  thrivers,  and  having  come 
to  full  maturity,  not  only  produce  excellent  lambs,  but  feed  well 
themselves.  They  are  principally  bought  by  dealers  from  York- 
shire, and  other  parts  of  the  north  and  west  of  England,  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  two-thirds,  the  remainder  are  purchased 
by  farmers  and  feeders  from  the  adjoining  counties.  Very  few 
black-faced  sheep  are  shewn  at  this  market,  the  lots  of  wethers, 
shot  lambs,  &c.  are  bought  by  farmers,  dealers,  and  butchers, 
principally  from  Edinburgh,  or  for  turnip-feeding.  There  are 
some  catlle  shewn  at  this  fair,  part  of  whidi  are  bred  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  are  purchased  by  farmers  and  feeders  fro 
the  adjdning  counties.    Some  of  the  cattle  are  small  ted  1 
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landers,  which  are  bought  by  fleshers  and  dealers  for  the  Edin* 
burgh  market.  Any  milch  cows  are  generally  purchased  fof 
the  Edinburgh  dairies.  There  is  here  a  great  sale  of  tups,  both 
Cheviot  and  black-faced,  but  chiefly  of  die  former.  Numbers 
of  these  tups  are  brought  from  a  distance,  and  eagerly  purchased 
by  the  store-farmers  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Pastoral  Society  of  Selkirkshire  hold  a  meeting  on  this 
market-day,  and  premiums  are  awarded  for  the  best  tups,  ewe% 
gimmers,  &c.  The  late  Lord  Napier  was  patron  of  this  Society, 
and  a  zealous  promoter  of  its  interests.  He  laudably  devoted 
much  of  his  time  and  talents  to  sheep-farming.  His  judgmoit 
of  sheep  was  very  acute,  and  few  noblemen  knew  the  art  so  well 
as  his  Lordship,  which  is  clearly  evinced  in  the  book  whidi  he 
wrote  on  sheep-farming.  His  death  has  been  much  ielt  as  a 
loss  to  the  county,  whose  interests  he  had  so  much  at  heart, 
and  particularly  as  Patron  of  the  Pastoral  Society.  It  is  wdl 
for  that  Society  they  have  so  efficient  a;  successor  to  Us  I/irt 
ship  as  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  whose  desire  to  pnoDote  the 
welfare  of  store-farmers  is  exceeded  by  no  landlord  in  the 
country. 

In  Selkirkshire,  as  in  other  high  districts,  crossing  is  now 
much  practised.     The  cross  is  the  Cheviot  ewe  with  the  Lei- 
cester tup.     This  is  only  for  the  sake  of  the  lambs,  £x  the  ewe 
flock  is  studied  to  be  kept  in  purity.     The  store-fanner  can 
cross  a  part  of  his  flock,  and  keep  the  rest  pure,  for  pure  lamfai 
to  freshen  his  ewe  flock  with.     Suppose  he  keeps  a  breeding 
flock  of  fifty  score  of  e\ves,  his  cast-off  ewes  will  therefore  be 
annually  ten  score.     Now,  thirty  score  of  ewes  kept  pure  inll 
suffice  to  maintain  that  number  for  the  lots  drawn  fhim  the 
pure  ewe  lambs.      This  leaves  twenty  scores  to  be  croesed, 
whose  lambs  will  be  worth  from  Ss.  to  4s.  a-head  more  than  the 
pure  Cheviot  lambs.     The  sheep-farmers  of  Selkirkshire  are  a 
highly  respectable  class  of  men.     A  large  meeting  of  them, 
with  dealers  and  wool-staplers,  always  takes  pbce  in  the  after* 
noon  of  the  fair,  at  which  many  lots  of  sheep  and  panels  of 
wool  exchange  hands,  that  have  never  been  shewn.     Much  Tt- 
luable  information  may  be  obtained  at  this  meeting,  in  regard  to 
markets,  sheep-farming,  and  improvements  prosecuting  ^in  the 
country,  whilst  the  hilarity  of  the  company  is  frequently  kept 
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up  to  a  late  hour.  It  was  there  that  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  was 
to  be  seen  in  his  element. 

'  Thirlestane  fourth  feir  is  held  on  the  third  Friday  of  Novem« 
ber.  This  is  entirely  a  sheep-market,  and  was  facetiously  termed 
by  the  Ettrick  Shef^erd  the  fat-sheep  and  whisky  fair.  It  con- 
flists  of  a  few  hundreds  of  sheep,  in  small  lots,  containing  fat 
ewes,  shot  wethers,  &c.  the  largest  portion  of  which  is  the  pro* 
perty  of  shepherds.  They  are  bought  by  fleshers  and  small 
dealers ;  and  as  numbers  of  them  are  bought  for  marts  for  the 
winter,  no  bargain  can  be  conduded  without- a  gill  of  whisky 
being  discussed  over  it  In  this  way  about  5  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  whole  stock  is  spent  on  whisky.  It  is  very  amusing 
to  a  spectator  to  witness  the  various  modes  adopted  of  striking 
so  many  small  barg»ns,  and  all  of  them  evidently  adopted  as 
excuses  for  a  dram. 

8.  Oolashieb  Fairs. — Galashiels  is  a  tbriving  manufacturing 
village  on  the  Gkla,  about  twenty-eight  miles  south  of  Edinburgh, 
on  the  Carlisle  road.  In  18SI  the  village  and  parish  contained 
1534  inhabitants.  The  manufactures  of  Galashiels  consists  of 
woollen  fabrics  of  the  coarser  description,  and  intended  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  the  female  rustic,  consisting  of  shewy  plaids  and 
shawls,  and  stuffs  and  cloths  for  dresses.  There  are  two  fairs 
here,  one  on  tho  8th  July,  the  other  the  8th  October.  At  one 
time  considerable  exhibitions  of  cloth,  wool,  and  cattle  used  to 
be  brought  out  at  these  fairs ;  but  as  the  woollen  fabrics  are 
now  mostly  made  to  order,  and  are  sent  away  to  their  destinap 
tion,  and  as  the  cattle  never  made  a  great  shew,  these  fairs  have 
dwindled  away  to  insignifieanoe,  particularly  as  far  as  eattle  are 
concerned. 

No.  v.— •PSEBLKSSHIKE. 

1 .  Peebles  Fair^.-^-PeeUes  is  a  neat  little  country  town,  twenty- 
two  miles  south  of  Edifiburgh  by  Howgate,  containing  within  the 
parish  ft750  inhabitants.  It  is  twenty-one  miles  up  the  Tweed 
from  Selkirk.  There  are  many  fairs  held  in  diis  town.  The 
first  is  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  January^  winch  at  one  time  was 
a  good  fair,  but  few  cattle  or  horses  now  attend  it.  The  semfti 
or  Fasteo*  Even  ftir  is  held  on  fhe  (fim  T4ies4ajr  in  March, 
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which  like  the  last  has  fallen  off  in  pout  of  stock  ;  but  it  isu 
extenuve  market  for  the  hiring  of  married  fann-aervants  and 
shepherds.    It  is  a  considerable  market  for  oats  and  barkj  for 
seed  com.     The  wages  of  servants  of  different  kinds  are  mach 
on  the  terms  specified  for  Selkirkshire.    There  is  a  lai^  con- 
course of  farmers  and  servants  at  the  fair.     The  third  fnr  ii 
held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  May.    There  is  somctunes  a 
good  show  of  cattle,  particularly  of  milch  cows,  the  aged  of 
which  are  bought  for  the  Edinburgh  dairies,  and  the  young  ones 
for  country  use.     Occauonally  a  few  lots  of  fat  and  gnanig 
cattle  appear,  but  it  is  altogether  a  small  cattle  market.  Latdy 
a  horse-market  has  been  attempted  to  be  established  bat  without 
success.    This  being  also  a  hiring  market  for  angle  servants,  a 
oon^eraUe  number  of  people  attend  this  fair.     The  fourth  ftir 
is  held  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  18th  July,  to  intercept  the  uor 
bought  lambs  and  wool  from  St  Boswell^s,  but  both  are  un- 
worthy of  consideration.     The  fifth  fair  is  held  on  the  Wedna- 
day  before  the  24sth  August,  when  a  connderablc  nomber  oC 
workers  for  the  harvest  are  hired.     The  sixth  fair  is  hekl  on  the 
Tuesday  before  the  12th  September,  at  which  a  few  lots  of  cattle 
and  milch  cows  are  brought  forward,  quite  unworthy  of  the  WK 
tiee  of  strangers.    The  seventh  fair,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
October,  is  altogether  a  trifling  affair.     The  eighth  fair  is  held 
on  the  Tuesday  before  the  12th  December,  and  may  be  oonii- 
dered  a  sort  of  meal-market,  at  which  the  upland  fanners  who 
grow  little  com  lay  in  their  winter  store  of  meal,  to  be  delivered 
at  different  periods.     This  is  called  the  ^^  Siller  Fidr,^  owing  to 
^he  circulation  of  money  which  takes  place  this  day  id  settlii^ 
Se  yearly  accounts^  of  the  farmers,  who,  having  diqpdsed  of  all 
he  saleable  produce,  have  now  some  cash  in  hand  to  disburse 
k.  counts.     There  is  a  great  concourse  of  country  people  in 
jppV^log  on  this  day, 

^  '"^^dleiton  Fairs.— The  first  fair  is  held  at  Eddleston  vil- 
H^t.  x,a  ine  6th  July.  Seldom  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  cattle 
..'p  sVir-vn  **'>n«iftfin9  of  milch  cows  and  young  grazing  cattle^ 
■H*.  -,,una  -aii-  is  held  on  the  26th  September,  alid  is  veiy 
^udcn  like  the  preceding,  but  only  it  is  also  a  hiring  market  for 

^<»ttn-servant9, 
ft    2'W'»?f'-r  p^i0'».^  TKe  v^ovUVi  flfiH  vTUage  of  Skirling  fie  «l 
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the  western  extremity  of  the  county  of  Peebles.  The  first  fair 
is  held  OQ  the  Tuesday  before  the  12th  April,  when  a  conside- 
rable show  of  cattle,  principally  milch  cows,  of  the  Ayrshire 
breed,  are  presented.  The  aged  ones  are  bought  for  the  Edio* 
burgh  dairies,  the  queys  and  young  cows  for  the  use  of  the 
country.  A  few  lots  of  fat  and  grazing  cattle  are  brought  for- 
ward, the  fat  being  mostly  purchased  for  the  Edinburgh  mar- 
ket, and  the  grazing  cattle  by  the  graziers  and  farmers  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  good  show  of  horses  at 
this  market,  particularly  for  the  draught,  although  both  coach* 
ing  and  saddle-horses  may  be  found.  This  is  also  a  hiring 
market  for  angle  servants.-^— The  second  fidr  is  held  on  the  third 
Tuesday  after  the  11th  May,  and  in  its  character  it  is  very  si- 
milar to  the  fair  last  described. — The  third  fair  takes  place  on 
the  first  Wednesday  after  the  11th  June.  Although  there  are 
not  so  many  cattle  at  this  as  in  the  two  preceding  fairs,  yet  the 
show  of  horses  is  fully  better  than  at  either.^ — The  fourth  fair  is 
held  on  the  15th  September.  The  show  of  cattle  is  good,  both 
in  milch  cows  and  fat  and  lean  stock.  The  cows  and  fat  aire 
purchased  for  the  Edinburgh  market,  and  the  lean  stock  by  the 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  either  for  feeding  or  wintering 
on  straw.  The  show  of  horses  is  good,  and  weU  attended  by 
dealers  from  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere.  There  is  much  bua- 
ness  transacted  at  all  the  Skirling  fairs. 

4.  West  Linton  JViir.— West  Linton  is  a  small  but  neat  vil- 
lage, prettily  situated  on  a  flat  to  the  south  of  the  Edinburgh 
and  Dumfries  Boad,  by  Rutherford  Inn,  about  seventeen  miles 
from  the  former.— The  first  fair  is  held  here  on  the  Friday 
before  the  first  Monday  of  April,  or  the  Friday  before  House- 
of-Muir  ewe  market.     It  was  established  a  few  years  ago  with 
the  prospect  of  gathering  the  ewes  before  the  House-of-Muir 
market.     At  first  a  considerable  number  of  ewes  were  shewn, 
but  latterly  buyers  did  not  attend  so  wdl  as  expected,  and  they 
wait  the  result  of  the  House-of-Muir  market.     This  is  a  hiring 
market  for  servants.^The  second  fwr  is  held  on  the  day  before 
the  third  Wednesday  after  the  11th  June.    This  is  one  of  the 
largest  markets  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  Falkirk  abne  excepted 
It  is  held  for  the  sale  of  ewe  and  wether  hoggs,  of  the  lAaA^ 
faced  breed,  principally  the  former.    There  are  daamutkf 
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monts  and  young  wethers.  The  number  of  all  kindv  of  sheep 
shewn  varies  from  15,000  to  25,000,  18,000  or  90,000  bong 
about  the  average.  These  have  been  all  reared  on  the  high 
lands  of  Dumfries,  Lanark,  and  Peebles  shires.  The  stock 
shewn  at  this  market  has  long  been  famed  as  the  improved 
black-faced  breed,  and,  in  fact,  the  improved  black-feced  breed 
is  technically  termed  the  ^  Linton  breed.**  Breeders  of  black- 
faced  sheep  from  all  quarters  come  to  West  Linton  to  bay 
black-faced  ewe  ho^s,  and  particularly  those  who  have  adoptei 
the  crossing  of  black-faced  ewes  with  Ldcester  tups.  'Dob 
cross  is  found  to  answer  so  admirably  well,  that  many  Ugjh 
land  farmers  are  now  crossing  their  entire  flocks  of  Uack- 
faced  ewes.  The  Lammermuir  farmers  have  adopted  this  cnMS, 
and  as  the  system,  carried  to  the  extent  which  they  pursue  R, 
throws  them  out  of  pure  black-faced  lambs,  they  must  annually 
procure  a  number  of  pure  black-faced  ewe-lambs  to  wmfntAi 
the  number  of  their  standing  ewe  flock.  This  system  has 
caused  a  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  ewe  hoggs  at  West 
Linton  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years.  It  was  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  ago  that  the  crossing  was  first  attempted  od  the 
high  lands  of  the  Langton  estate,  near  Dunse.  The  vindkat- 
tion  of  the  system  is  to  be  found  in  the  8s.  or  48.  per  head  hv- 
creased  value  of  the  cross  to  the  breeder,  and  also  the  increased 
value  to  the  feeder  both  in  wool  and  mutton.  In  these  chr' 
cumstances,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  cross  is  persevered  in. 
Such  is  now  the  demand  for  black-faced  ewe  hoggs  at  West 
Linton,  in  consequence  of  the  perseverance  of  the  system  wliidi 
we  have  just  described,  that  the  market  is  generally  dieaied  of 
them  before  six  o^clock  in  the  morning,  at  18s.  to  tOs,  a-faead, 
whilst  wether  hoggs  of  the  same  description  do  not  fetch  mofe 
than  14fS.  or  ISs.  a-head.  A  brisk  market  is  always  a  high- 
priced  market.  This  demand  for  black-faced  ewe  hoggs  at 
West  Linton,  has  given  rise  to  a  new  and  lucrative  trade  fa 
sheep.  Some  farmers  now  buy  black-faced  ewe  lambf  at  La- 
nark and  other  markets,  in  autumn,  at  perhaps  10s.  a-head,  and 
after  wintering  them  on  rough  pasture,  without  turnips,  sell 
them  at  West  Linton,  at  this  fair,  for  18s.  or  00s.  Tlie  Uaok- 
faced  wether  hoggs  at  this  market  are  bought  by  a  ilMeKBt 
sort  of  customers.    They  are  principally  pindliaaed  hj  Ihi 
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high  land  farmers  of  Angutdiire,  who  keep  them  two  and  three 
years,  and  miike  excellent  sheep  of  their  age.     These  wethers 
are  exposed  for  sale  at  Calloo  market  in  Clova,  Forfarshire,  and 
none  better  can  be  found  in  Scotland.    Some  of  these  wether 
hoggs  are  purchased  by  the  farmers  on  the  Ochill  Hills.     The 
pasture  of  these  hills  also,  make  excellent  wethers.     The  black- 
Ikced  dinmonts  and  young  wethers  sh^wn  at  West  Linton,  are 
not  taken  to  the  north  country,  but  are  purchased  by  fanners  and 
graziers  in  the  adjoining  counties.   They  are,  of  course,  also  well 
bred,  and  make  excellent  sheep  when  fat.    West  Linton  is  also 
the  most  extensive  tup  market  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  where 
800  or  400  of  the  pure  Linton  breed  are  shewn  every  year.    It 
is  considered   the  best  black-faced   tup  market  in  Scotland. 
Some  very  superior  black-faced  tups  may  be  found  here.   They 
approach,  as  near  as  possible,  to  the  figure  of  the  Leicester 
tup,  having  fine  round  symmetries.     They  generally  fetch  from 
50s.  to  60s.  each ;  the  latter  price  not  being  uncommon.  Breed- 
ers from  all  parts  of  the  Highlands  come  to  purchase  these  tups, 
and  the  effect  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  High- 
land black-faced  sheep,  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
wool  and  mutton.     The  lots  of  black-faced  sheep  at  Falkirk 
exhibit  evident  improvement  of  late  years.      Instead  of  the 
coarse,  hairy,  shaggy  fleeces,  and  rough  cheeks  and  legs,  and 
narrow  carcass  of  the  cdd  Highland  black-faced  breed,  there  are 
now  the  smooth  fleeces,  and  clean  faces  and  legs,  and  round 
carcass  of  the  improved  West  Linton  black-faced  breed.     Mr 
Robertson  of  Broomlee  has  done  much  to  improve  the  black- 
faced  breed  in  the  south  of  Scodand  ;  and  the  late  Mr  Gillespie 
of  Ardichy,  near  Fort- Augustus,  was  the  first  to  introduce  that 
improved  breed  into  the  Highlands.    Now,  many  flocks  of  these 
are  to  be  seen  extending  over  much  of  the  Highlands.     West 
Linton  June  Fair  is,  upon  the  whole,  an  excellent  market,  and 
sellers  have  seldom  reason  to  complain  for  want  of  buyers,  be- 
cause there  is  perhaps  in  Britain  not  a  market  where  there  are 
so  many  customers  attending  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
stock  shewn  ;  and  there  is  sddom  a  sheep  in  it  left  unsold  at 
ten  oVlock  of  the  forenoon.     The  great  and  increasing  demand 
for  black-faced  ewe  hoggs,  arising  from  the  profitable  system  of 
crossing,  pursued  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  leave  lit 
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doubt  but  this  market  will  always  present  a  ready  sale*  for  that 
species  of  stock.  There  are  no  cattle  or  horses  shewn  at  this 
market,  which  is  entirely  confined  to  sheep. 

VI. — ^Linlithgowshire  or  Wbst-Lothian. 

1.  Linlithgow  Fairs  and  Markets, — Linlithgow  is  the  county 
town,  and  a  very  ancient  royal  burgh,  possessing  the  ate  of  a 
royal  residence.  In  1831  it  contained  S187  inhabitants.  It  is 
sixteen  miles  west  of  Edinburgh,  and  eight  miles  east  of  Fal* 
kirk.  The  first  fair  held  in  it  is  on  the  first  Friday  after  the 
second  Tuesday  of  January.  The  show  of  catde  is  small,  not 
exceeding  150  or  SOO,  conusting  of  milch  cows,  fat  and  half  fat 
cattle  of  mixed  breeds.  Most  of  the  milch  cows  are  purchased 
for  the  Edinburgh  dairies ;  the  fat  by  the  butchers  in  Edinbuigh 
and  the  neighbourhood  for  the  market ;  and  the  half  fat  by  the 
farmers  and  distillers  to  feed.  There  is  a  poor  show  of  horses. 
—The  second  fair  is  held  on  the  last  Friday  in  February* 
This  fair  is  in  all  respects  very  similar  to  the  one  just  described. 
— The  third  fair  is  held  on  the  third  Friday  in  April.  There  is 
a  better  show  of  cattle  at  this  fair,  numbering  from  SOO  to  SOO, 
and  consisting  of  a  good  show  of  milch  cows,  fat,  half  fat,  and 
grazing  cattle.  The  cows  go  to  Edinburgh  ;  the  fat  are  jncked 
up  by  the  butchers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  dealers  in  Edin^ 
burgh  ;  and  the  half  fat  and  grazing  by  graziers  and  farmers  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  show  of  horses  is  also  better;  and 
this  is  besides  a  hiring  market  for  farm-servants.^Tbe  fourth 
fair  takes  place  on  the  second  Friday  of  June,  and  displays  fully 
as  good  a  show  of  cattle  and  horses  as  the  April  fair.— The 
fifth  fair  is  held  on  the  second  Friday  of  August,  and  is  in 
every  respect  similar  to  the  one  just  described. — The  rixth  fair 
takes  place  on  the  first  Friday  in  November,  when  about  200 
head  make  their  appearance,  consisting  of  milch  and  farrow 
cows,  fat  and  half  fat  cattle,  and  winterings.  The  cows  newly 
calved  and  to  calve  go  to  Edinburgh  ;  the  fat  are  bought  by  the 
butchers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  dealers  from  Edinburgh ; 
and  the  half  fat  and  lean  cattle  are  picked  up  by  the  farmers 
and  distillers  to  feed  and  winter.  There  is  a  very  middling 
show  of  horses ;  and  this  is  a  hiring  market  for  winter  single  ser* 
vants. 
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.  £.  BioihgaU  /air^.-— fiathgate  is  a  small  town  on  the  middle 
road  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  eighteen  miles  west  pf 
the  former,  and  twenty-four  miles  east  of  the  latter.    The  town 
and  parish  contained,  in  1831, 3593  souls.     The  first  fair  in  it  is 
held  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  April,  when  from  200  to  800 
head  of  cattle  are  shewn,  consisting  of  milch  cows,  fat,  half  fat^ 
and  grazing  cattle  of  a  mixed  description,  but  mostly  of  the 
Ayrshire  breed.     Most  of  the  aged  cows  to  .calve  and  newly 
calved  are  taken  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  the  young 
ones  are  retained  in  the  country.     The  butchers  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  and  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  buy  the  fat  cattle,  and 
the  half  fat  and  lean  are  purchased  by  graziers  in  the  adjoining 
counties.     There  is  a  pretty  fair  show  of  horses  here,  although 
not  many  of  superior  description,  and  yet  a  good  many  dealers 
from  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  attend.     Thb  is  a  hiring  market 
for  farm-servants.— The  second  fair  is  held  on  the  first  Wed* 
nesday  after  the  term,  old  style.     This  has  a  rather  better  show 
of  cattle  than  the  April  fur,  and  particularly  of  grazing  cattle, 
but  of  every  other  description  it  is  nearly  the  same.     Very  few 
English  dealers  attend  this  market. — The  third  fair  is  held  on 
the  fourth  Wednesday  of  June,  and  is  exactly  similar  to  the  two 
preceding  fairs. — The  fourth  fair  takes  place  on  the  third  WecU 
nesday  of  July,  at  which  there  is  fully  as  good  a  show  as  at  any 
of  the  former  fairs,  but  so  little  variation  in  number  and  kinds, 
that  further  explanation  is  not  requisite. — The  fifth  fair,  which 
is  held  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  August,  contains  less  stock 
than  the  preceding. — The  sixth  fair  is  held  on  the  fourth  Wed- 
nesday of  October,  when  there  is  fully  a  better  show  than  in  the 
August  fair.    There  are  not  so  many  milch  cows  as  in  the  sum* 
mer  markets,  but  more  farrow.     The  cows,  fat  cattle,  which  are 
mostly  Highlanders,  and  lean  stock  and  horses,  are  disposed  of 
in  the  same  manner  as  already  described  in  the  fairs  in  the  ear* 
lier  part  of  the  year.    This  is  a  hiring  market  for  farm-servants. 
— The  seventh  fair  is  called  the  "  Winter  Fair,"  and  is  held  on 
the  Wednesday  after  Martinmas,  and  exhibits  a  rather  middling 
display  of  cattle,  conmsting  mostly  of  milch  and  farrow  cow89 
and  wintering  cattle  of  a  mixed  description,  with  very  few  fat* 
The  green  cows  are  bought  for  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
dairies,  and  the  farrow  cows  and  lean  cattle  by  the  fanners  ana 
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feeders  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  middling  show  of 
horses,  and  mostly  of  inferior  descriptions. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  a  great  monotony  in  all  the  Bath- 
gate fairs  of  the  kinds  of  stock  shown,  but  the  numbers  vaiy, 
from  150  to  200  being  about  an  average,  and  never  exceeding 
300. 

8.  Broxburn  Fair, — Broxburn  is  a  small  village  od  the  middle 
road  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  twelve  miles  from  the 
former  and  thirty  from  the  latter.  There  is  only  one  fair  hdd 
at  this  place,  which  is  on  the  Friday  after  the  second  Tuesday 
of  September,  that  is,  on  the  Friday  after  the  Falkirk  Septem- 
ber Tryst.  The  stock  which  frequents  this  finr  amounts  to 
about  200  or  800  head,  consisting  of  milch  cows,  a  few  fat  cattle, 
and  a  number  of  half  fat  and  lean  cattle  for  turnips,  and  win- 
tering on  straw.  These  respective  kinds  of  stock  being  gene- 
rally disposed  of  to  similar  purchasers  as  at  the  Bathgate  filing 
it  is  here  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  recital. 
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ON  EXPERIMENTAL  FARMS. 

Observatioru  an  the  present  State  and  Future  Proepecte  f^  Agriadtwre^  9^ 
lustratwe  of  the  Advantages  of  an  Experimental  Farm.  By  Cfeorge  Lmrift 

Tenant  in  Boglillie,  near  Kirkcaldy.    G.  S.  Tullia,  Cupai;    A.  &  G. 
Blacky  Edinburgh.    Longman  &  Co.  London.    1886. 

That  a  suitably  endowed  and  ably  conducted  experimental 
farm  would  be  of  service,  even  to  the  agriculture  of  Scotland, 
is  a  statement  to  which  few  would  not  readily  assent ;  but  that 
^n  experimental  farm,  to  be  serviceable  at  all,  must  be  suitably 
endowed  and  ably  conducted,  is  an  assertion  which  demands  coo- 
>ent.  The  utility  of  an  experimental  farm,  therefore,  entirdy 
depends  on  the  spaciousness  of  its  foundation,  and  the  alnUty 
^hh  which  it  is  conducted.  Hence  its  extent  must  first  be 
icocrtained,  before  its  probable  utility  to  agriculture  can  be 
uade  apparent.  But  before  proceeding  to  ascertain  that  inw 
x)rtant  point,  it  may  be  useful  to  consider  some  of  the  cbarao^ 
''ristics  of  an  experimental  farm,  in  order  that  a  clear  conoep- 
'on  of  its  province  may  be  attained. 

Ai    4vppirir¥if»n«-q^  *nrrr  u   -^^f  *ilr«»  an  experimental  gardfiPt 
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An  experimental  garden  is  like  any  other  garden.  The  e3cperu 
ments  in  it  can  be  performed  in  a  similar  mamier,  and  on  a  n» 
milar  scale  to  the  operations  in  a  garden.  Opaatkms  may  be 
carried  on  in  the  one  as  satisfactorily  as  in  the  other,  and  they 
may  of  course  be  easily  transferred  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
I^milar  results  may  be  confidently  anticipated  from  similar  ope* 
rations  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  Not  so  is  the  case  of  an  ex* 
perimental  farm.  In  it  experiments  cannot  be  performed  on  the 
same  scale,  nor  under  similar  chxumstancesy  as  the  operations  of 
an  ordinary  farm.  They  could  not  be  transferred  exactly  as 
they  were  performed  to  the  broad  fields.  They  could  not  ex* 
actly  apply,  when  taken  from  enclosure  and  shelter  to  exposure 
and  defencelessness.  Similar  results  cannot  be  realized  by  ape^ 
rations  which  have  been  performed  under  dissimilar  circumstan^^ 
ces.  An  experimental  farm,  therefore,  in  its  operations,  does 
not  occupy  the  same  relative  position  in  regard  to  an  ordinary 
farm,  as  an  experimental  garden  does  to  a  common  garden. 
Nor  are  the  conclusions  derivable  from  the  experiments  in  an  ex* 
perimental  garden  analogous  to  those  from  an  experimental 
farm.  This  great  difference  between  them  must  be  especially 
borne  in  mind,  in  conducting  an  experimental  farm ;  for  it  is 
this  great  difference  in  their  characteristics  which  raises  the  en«> 
tire  question  of  the  probable  success  of  an  experimental  farm* 
The  experiments  being  performed  in  similar  circumstances  in 
an  experimental  and  a  common  garden,  they  can  be  transferred 
into  the  latter  at  any  time,  in  the  most  confident  security  of 
the  result.  On  the  other  hand,  let  the  results  be  ever  so  ftb' 
vourable  in  an  experimental  farm,  they  will  not  be  repeated 
by  most  farmers  with  a  confident  security  of  success ;  because^ 
fi^r  this  simple  reason,  they  cannot  be  repeated  in  the  ordinary 
fields  under  similar  circumstances,  and  cannot,  therefore,  in* 
spire  confidence.  This  distrust  may  be  attributed  to  the  pre^ 
judice  which  farmers  are  said  to  feel  against  every  thing  new. 
Be  the  motive  ascribed  to  what  it  may,  it  is,  in  the  circumstan^ 
ces,  a  natural  sensibility  on  the  part  of  farmers.  T  ersioQ 
to  try  an  experiment,  which  consumes  a  year  in  the  t 
involves  the  risk  of  a  portion  of  a  crop,  and  a  portii  of  all 
crops  through  the  rotation,  is  a  natural  feeling.  It  in 
useless  to  perform  experiments  for  the  benefit  of  £Eun 
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their  confidence  can  be  insured  in  them.  Of  what  aviul  will  the 
best  conducted  experiments  in  an  experimental  farm  be,  if  itr« 
mers  cannot  be  induced  to  adopt  them  heartily  in  the  fields? 
The  annunciation  of  results  may  gratify  curiosity,  but  what 
benefit  will  the  country  derive  from  experiments  confined  wUh* 
in  the  enclosures  of  an  experimental  farm  ?  It  may  be,  and 
it  will  be,  that  a  few  farmers  of  unprejudiced  minds  will  per* 
form  the  experiments  with  every  de^e  of  success,  and  it  mqr 
be  that  others  inll,  follow  the  example.  But  what  need  of  the 
expensive  apparatus  of  an  experimental  farm  to  induce  a  fev 
farmers  to  try  an  experiment  ?  Some  will  be  found  at  all  times 
ready  to  give  efficacy,  even  to  a  suggestion,  and  others  will  then» 
after  follow  the  example ;  but  this  has  hitherto  been  the  usual 
way  of  any  new  practice  recommending  itself  to  the  good  graoei 
of  farmers,  without  the  intervention  of  an  experimental  fann. 
Unless  means  be  adopted  to  disseminate  a  proved  experiment 
nmultaneously  over  the  country,  an  experimental  farm  will  beef 
little  national  benefit  It  should  form  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
conductors  of  such  an  establishment  to  use  those  means;  and  the 
the  most  efficacious  of  them  will  be  the  securing  the  coiwfidmci  cf 
Jarmers,  The  moment  their  confidence  can  be  obtained,  eveiy 
proved  experiment  in  the  experimental  farm  will  be  dispersed 
throughout  the  country  with  the  quickness  of  an  electric  qjark 
Let  us  endeavour  to  ascertain  in  what  way  the  omfideiioe  of 
farmers  can  be  secured  to  the  experimental  operations  of  an  ex- 
perimental farm.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  experiments 
in  an  experimental  garden  are  performed  similarly  to  what  tbej 
may  be  in  a  garden.  Every  fact  satisfactorily  established  in.  an 
experimental  garden  is  received  with  confidence  by  all  garden* 
ers,  because  they  arc  well  assured,  that  if  they  conduct  the  ope* 
ration  in  a  similar  way,  they  will  produce  similar  result!.  Hence 
the  eagerness  of  every  intelligent  gardener  to  obtain  infbrmatioB 
of  every  new  experiment,  and  the  rapidity  which  every  new  prae* 
tice  is  dispersed  through  the  country.  Now,  conduct  an  expe- 
rimental farm  on  the  same  principles  as  an  experimental  gardeo» 
and  the  same  results  may  be  confidently  anticipated.  The  anakgif 
which  at  present  is  attempted  to  be  instituted  between  an  eiqperi- 
mental  garden  and  an  experimental  farm  would  only  then  lit 
complete.  Render  concomitant  circumstances  in  an  experimcalal 
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fiu*m  such  as  they  exist  on  farms,  and  conduct  the  experiments 
with  ^  appliances  and  means"  such  as  are  to  be  found  on  farm^)^:. 
and  there  will  be  no  doubt  of  farmers  receiving  the  results  with. 
ccHifidence.  Shew  them  that  they  may  do  the  same  things,  and 
that  they  have  the  means  of  doing  the  same  things,  on  tlieir- 
farms,  as  have  been  done  and  produced  certain  results  on  the 
experimental  farm,  and  they  will  not  be  backward  in  following 
the  example.  Take  the  risk  of  proving  the  results  in  the  exrpe«; 
rimental  farm,  and  shew  the  value  of  the  results  to  farmers  them* 
selves,  and  the  experiment  'will  be  performed  on  half  the  farms 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  first  season.  But  how  can  experiments  be 
possibly  performed  in  an  experimental  farm  in  a  manner  to  be 
analogous  to  those  in  an  experimental  garden  ?  Simply  by  per« 
forming  them  in  an  experimental  farm  as  operations  would  be 
performed  on  a  larger  scale  on  a  farm.  This  leads  to  the  Cou* 
sideration  of  the  construction  of  an  experimental  farm. 

The  leading  operation  which  should  determine  the  size  of  the 
fields  in  an  experimental  farm  is  ploughing.  Their  size  being  thus 
ascertained,  the  size  of  the  farm  itself  will  be  easily  determined.  It 
is  the  experience  of  every  farmer  that  frequent  turnings  in  plough* 
ing  waste  much  time,  and  there  is  much  of  the  land  in  entering 
and  coming  out  of  a  short  furrow  which  is  never  well  ploughed* 
Very  small  fields  are  objectionable  in  this  respect.  The  fields  ill 
an  experimental  farm  should  not  be  very  small,  else  they  will 
waste  much  time  in  ploughing,and  every  other  operation  perform^ 
ed  in  them  will  not  be  analogous  to  the  operations  of  larger  fields 
on  farms.  Every  arable  field  in  an  experimental  farm  should  there* 
fore  be  of  that  size  which  will  admit  of  being  ploughed  in  ordi* 
nary  time,  and  at  the  same  time  not  larger  than  to  do  the  experi^ 
ments  in  it  justice.  Now  three  acres  imperial  we  conceive  would 
be  too  small ;  the  ridges,  if  made  long,  would  not  be  numerous 
enough,  and  if  they  had  the  number,  they  would  be  too  short* 
We  should  say  five  acres  were  the  least  extent  to  do  justice  to 
ploughing  operations,  along,  across,  and  diagonally  over  the 
ridges.  But  five  acres  are  too  small  a  space  to  enclose  with  a 
fence,  for  the  crops  raised  in  that  enclosed  space  would  be  placed 
in  entirely  different  circumstances  to  what  they  ^ould  be  on  a 
farm.  The  field  should  in  that  case  be  made  larger,  say  ten 
acres,  which  is  a  tolerable  size  for  fields  oa  small  farms ;  or  it 
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could  be  made  as  large  as  to  include  all  the  series  of  a  xotatiOQ ; 
a  four  course  would  make  the  field  twenty  acres,  a  five  coime 
twenty-five  acres,  and  a  six  course  thirty  acres.  Perhaps  thu 
would  be  a  good  arrangement,  and  the  experiments  on  the  crops 
would  be  available  to  small  tenants,  who  frequently  cultivate  all 
thdr  crops  within  a  ring-fence.  We  have  suggested  five  acres 
as  the  least  space  of  ground  for  a  division,  and  were  each  divi- 
sion larger  so  much  the  better. 

Were  a  new  variety  of   grain  to  be  experimented  on,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  increase  its  quantity  by  every  mcanSb    A 
piece  of  ground  might  be  allotted  for  the  particular  purpose^ 
and  whenever  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it  was  acquired  to  sow  five 
acres,  then  its  culture  might  be  transferred  to  the  fields.    An- 
other piece  of  ground  should  be  appropriated  to  engrader  ne« 
Tarieties  of  grain  by  impregnation.   We  conceive  that  each  divi- 
sion or  five  acres  should  be  sown  with  one  variety  and  lund  of 
grain.     Different  varieties  sown  in  proximity  would  be  apt  to 
engender  hybrids  in  the  fields,  which  should  be  avoided  Sot  the 
sake  of  the  seed  ;  besides  different  kinds  of  grain  on  ridg^  of  the 
same  division  would  not  only  be  anomalous  to  consistent  fium- 
ing,  but  might  injure  the  result  of  the  rotation.     Different  varie- 
ties, therefore,  of  the  same  grain  should  occupy  different  fiddii 
for  one  variety  might  be  sown  at  one  time  and  another  at  another 
time,  and  each  might  have  a  different  effect  on  the  suooeeding 
crops  in  the  rotation,  and  might  be  cultivated  in  a  different  lotai- 
tion.    Each  should  also  be  cultivated  in  these  various  ways  upon 
different  classes  of  soil,  upon  clayey,  loamy,  gravelly,  and  peaty 
soils,  and  each  field  thus  sown  should  be  specially  prepared  for  the 
culture  of  the  particular  grain  to  be  experimented  on.     These 
varieties  of  grain  should  also  be  experimented  on  at  hi|^  and  low 
altitudes,  in  different  aspects,  and  in  exposed  and  sheltered  atufr 
tions.   Suppose  wheat  is  the  kind  of  grain  to  be  experimented  oa 
New  varieties  will  be  increased,  and  new  varieties  engendeied  ia 
separate  spaces  of  ground  appropriated  for  the  purpose;  but  what 
extent  of  ground  they  will  cover  it  is  difficult  to  antidpate.   Sq^ 
pose  there  are  only  four  varieties  of  wheat  chosen  at  one  time  to 
be  experimented  on,  to  sow  them  in  all  the  varieties  of  sitnatioas 
enumerated  above  they  would  occupy  220  acres.     Barley  is  a 
substitute  for  wheat,  and  as  it  cannot  enter  into  the  rotatioo  of 
which  wheat  forms  one  member,  separate  fields  must  be  allotted 
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to  it;  and  supposing  four  Tarieties  are  experimented  on,  they 
will  also  occupy  a  space  of  220  acres.  Four  varieties  ot  oats,  as 
members  of  the  wheat  and  barley  rotations,  taking  the  rotations 
of  the  average  duration  of  five  years,  would  occupy  150  acres; 
but  oats  should  be  experimented  on  on  clean  ground,  as  well  as 
tbe  other  species  ot  grain,  before  its  properties  can  be  thoroughly 
invesdgated.  Thus  the  three  kinds  of  grain  commonly  culti- 
vated will  occupy  about  600  acres,  and  as  they  embrace  only 
two-fifths  of  the  rotation,  they  with  the  rest  of  the  crops  in  the 
rotation  will  occupy  about  1000  acres. 

We  cannot  enter  so  particularly  into  every  other  species  of 
seed  which  requires  attaatioo ;  but  the  vast  number  of  seeds  suit- 
able for  forage,  roots,  mis,  dyes,  &c.,  must  be  extenavely  expe- 
rimented on.  Plants  for  their  fibres,  tubers,  and  edible  sub- 
stances, must  not  be  lost  sight  of;  and  every  kind  of  seed,  root, 
forage,  or  herbage,  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  yield 
profit  to  the  farmer  by  cultivation,  should  be  investigated  till 
their  worthlessness  or  utility  is  established.  These  various 
plants  would  occupy  a  large  space  of  ground. 

Then  comes  the  great  subject  of  Live  Stock  of  all  denomina- 
tions ;  their  intrinsic  values  as  separate  breeds  ;  the  relative  va- 
lue of  breeds,  and  the  values  of  the  crosses  whidi  each  and  all 
would  produce.  Here  is  a  field  for  investigation  which  would 
of  itself  employ  an  experimental  farm.  Besides  the  breeding 
department  and  the  subject  of  wool,  the  highly  interesting  sub- 
ject of  feeding,  in  all  its  varieties  of  raw  and  prepared  food,  in 
the  house  or  in  courts,  claim  especial  regard  ;  and  did  the  expe- 
rimental feum  investigate  thoroughly  no  other  department  than 
stock,  it  would  confer  an  everlasting  benefit  on  farmers,  and 
through  them  on  the  country.  There  is  no  department  of  farm- 
ing so  intricate,  and  on  which  farmers  generally  display  so  much 
ignorance,  as  in  the  progressive  improvement  and  common  ma- 
nagement of  stock,  particularly  of  horses.  The  stock  would 
occupy  a  much  larger  space  than  the  grains  and  seeds ;  sheep, 
some  varieties  at  least,  require  a  large  range  oi  pasture ;  and 
cattle  and  horses  should  be  well  accommodated  in  suitable  build- 
ings in  winter,  and  provided  with  sheds  as  a  refuge  from  rain 
and  heat  and  cold  in  summer. 

The  subject  of  planting  deserves  minute  and  patient  investU 
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gation.  Much  has  yet  to  be  learned  in  regard  to  the  halnts  of 
forest  trees.  They  have  hitherto  been  planted  promiscuously  in 
all  situations,  in  the  hopes  that  one  of  the  kinds  would  survive. 
This  is  an  unphilosophical  mode  of  proceeding.  If  we  look  at 
Nature  as  she  exhibits  her  freedom  of  growth  in  the  woods  of 
America,  we  discover  the  trees  not  promiscuously  mixed  in 
many  varieties,  but  in  masses,  imposing  a  grandeur  which  we 
have  no  conception  of  in  this  country.  A  philosophical  inquir- 
er naturally  investigates  the  cause  of  their  growing  in  masses, 
and  he  discovers,  what  common  sense  might  have  almost  pre- 
viously suggested,  that  different  soils  support  different  kinds  of 
trees,  and  so  exactly  suited  are  the  trees  there  to  the  soil,  that 
the  emigrant  has  only  to  look  at  the  former  to  ascertain  the  na- 
ture and  quality  of  the  latter.  And  why  should  not  the  various 
soils  of  this  country  be  made  to  support  those  trees  only  which 
suit  their  natures ;  but  has  our  knowledge  yet  revealed  to  us  the 
soil  in  which  each  tree  delights  to  luxuriate  ?  Much  ground 
will  require  to  be  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  trees  in  all  the 
variety  of  ^soil  and  situation.  In  the  choice  of  situation  and  ar« 
rangement  of  trees,  much  might  be  done  in  an  experimental  farm 
to  improve  the  taste  of  landscape  gardening,  by  preserving  im- 
perishable memorials  of  forest  scenery.  Beauty  of  scene  and 
shelter,  derived  from  wood,  impart  pleasing  associaUonSi  and 
insure  valuable  products. 

Experiments  on  the  best  mode  of  improving  bog  and  muir 
land  are  not  undeserving  attention  in  an  experimental  farm,  if 
not  for  our  own  sakes,  for  the  sake  of  poor  Ireland.  Many 
curious  experiments  may  be  made  on  the  capability  of  bog  and 
muir  to  support  various  sorts  of  plants,  and  among  these  some 
no  doubt  would  find  their  congenial  element. 

We  have  no  intention  of  entering  into  the  details  of  minutiie 
requisite  for  the  construction  of  an  experimental  farm;  our  object 
being  merely  to  take  a  superficial  view  of  the  various  objects 
which,  occupying  the  superficies  of  the  ground,  should  find  a 
place  in  an  experimental  farm,  in  order  to  estimate  the  probable 
extent  which  such  a  farm  should  comprehend.  For  if  the  ex- 
tent which  the  farm  would  necessarily  require  were  fixed,  its 
cost  would  easily  be  ascertained.  The  extent,  however,  we 
must  estimate  in  a  great  measure  by  conjecture,  not  but  that  a 
pretty  accurate  estimate  might  be  adduced  from  the  inveatiga- 
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tion  of  minudse ;  but  avoiding  for  the  present  so  tedious  an  in-. 
vesUgation,  we  have  grounds  to  form  a  suppoation  from  the  data 
which  are  already  in  our  possesion*  Having  fixed  each  division 
for  cropping  to  comprehend  five  acres,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  the 
least  extent  of  ground  upon  which  a  plough  and  pair  of  horses 
would  have  the  freedom  to  work  as  they  would  on  a  farm,  and  if 
the  division  comprehended  ten  acres  so  much  the  better, — there 
is  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  whole  space  which  a  givea 
number  of  crops  would  occupy  under  a  regular  rotation.  Ta- 
king only  four  varieties,  each  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  for  ex- 
periment at  one  time,  the  crops  in  the  rotation  with  them  will 
be  found,  we  have  seen,  to  occupy  nearly  1000  acres  imperial* 
The  various  seeds  which  would  be  cultivated  for  other  purposes 
than  grain,  would  occupy,  we  presume,  other  1000  acres,  for  it 
must  be  held  in  remembrance,  that  they  also  must  be  cultivated 
in  divisions,  which  the  plough  must  operate  upon.  It  is  not  so 
easily  foreseen  what  extent  of  ground  the  live-stock  would  re* 
quire.  What  with  grazing,  top-dressing,  and  experiments  on 
various  kinds  of  pasture  grasses  at  different  elevations,  the  space 
must  be  considerable.  Soiling  grass  in  summer,  and  turnips 
and  other  roots  in  winter,  would  be  partly  furnished  by  the 
grain  divisions ;  but  with  all  these  assistances,  we  conceive  2000 
acres  would  be  required,  one-half  in  the  hill,  and  the  other  half 
in  the  plain ;  but  as  experiments  should  be  tried  with  black- 
faced  sheep,  small  black  cattle,  and  horses  on  heath  pasture  in 
summer,  2000  acres  would  not  suffice  for  this  department.  The 
plantations  dispersed  in  different  situations  over  the  farm  would 
require  1000  acres;  and  bog  and  muir  land  a  couple  of  hundred 
acres.  Thus,  the  experimental  farm  should  comprehend  5200 
acres  to  do  justice  to  every  subject  which  ought  to  be  experi- 
mented upon.  As  the  farm  would  contain  2000  acres  of  good 
and  tolerable  land,  we  conceive  that  20s*  per  acre  would  not  be 
an  over  estimate  of  its  value,  that  is,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  L.5000, 
regardless  of  the  value  of  the  bog  and  muir  land.  As  to  the 
stocking  and  buildings,  their  value  would  probably  be  not  less 
than  L.20,000  ;  although  it  is  probable  much  of  t  live-stock, 
and  many  of  the  implements  of  husbandry,  would  contribut- 
ed in  donations  by  agriculturists.  The  annual  expe  >f  t 
an  establishment  would  be  diflScult  to  estimate.  T  » 
much  hand-labour,  for  which  women  are  pecid      )r  < 
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There  must  also  be  many  superintendents,  possessed  of  thorough 
practical  knowledge.  Acute  observation  should  be  the  prind^ 
pal  characteristic  oF  these  superintendents ;  for  on  accnracjr  of 
observation,  and  correctness  in  recording  results,  the  value  of 
the  experiments  as  an  incentive  to  imitation  miunly  depends 
The  manager  of  such  a  farm  should  be  a  man  of  no  oommoo  at- 
tainments. In  him  perfect  science  and  perfect  practice  ihould 
"  meet  together.** 

To  many  this  estimate  of  the  size  and  cost  of  an  experimcii- 
tal  farm  will  appear  extravagant.  Thus  estimated,  it  is  certain- 
ly a  costly  establishment.  But  when  the  multiplicity  of  objects 
which  claim  its  attention  are  considered,  its  extent  will  be  found 
not  to  be  overstated.  Some  think  500  acres  would  answer  the' 
purpose.  Why,  if  all  the  objects  which  should  be  found  in  an 
experimental  farm  were  merely  accommodated  with  growing  and 
standing  room,  that  space  would  not  be  able  to  contain  them. 
Minute  experiments  on  the  progressive  development  of  plants 
through  the  influence  of  manure  and  climate,  may  be  interesting 
investigations  to  the  botanical  physiologist,  and  such  primary 
experiments  are  absolutely  requisite  to  establish  the  excelleooe 
or  worthlessness  of  plants,  and  they  would  not  occupy  mudi 
ground  ;  but  to  stop  short  at  this  stage  and  not  pursue  the  cuL' 
ture  of  plants  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  operations  of  a 
farm,  would  be  to  render  the  experimental  farm  of  little  avail  to 
practical  husbandry  and  the  interests  of  farmers.  Until  this 
point,  the  size  of  the  experimental  farm  is  settled,  it  were  fruit- 
less to  comment  on  Mr  Lewis's  or  any  other  plan. 

There  may  be  difliculty  in  the  research,  but  we  conceive  that 
a  farm  of  the  extent  required  could  be  found,  although  all  the 
land  might  not,  perhaps,  belong  to  the  same  landlord.  Sudi 
a  farm,  rendered  highly  fertile  by  draining,  manuring,  liming^ 
anti  labour,  and  plenished,  as  an  experimental  farm  diould  be, 
with  all  the  varieties  of  crops,  stock,  implements,  and  wood% 
would  be  a  magnificent  spectacle.  What  a  field  of  observation 
for  the  botanist  and  physiologist,  amongst  a  multiplicity  of  ob- 
jects subservient  to  experiment !  What  a  laboratory  of  research 
for  the  chemical  analyst  and  compounder  in  every  possible  va- 
riety of  earths,  manures,  plants,  and  products  of  vegetatioD! 
What  a  museum  of  objects  for  the  naturalist  to  acquire  the  IL 
ving  habits  and  instincts  of  animals  useful  to  man,  and  hurtfal 
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to  tbe  fruits  of  fais  labour !  What  an  arena  of  skill  for  tbc 
praetical  husbandman  to  exercise  his  mgenuity  in  varying  tbe 
modes  of  culture !  What  an  object  of  intense  curiontj  and 
wonder  to  the  rustic  labourer  !  Above  all,  with  what  interest 
and  solicitude  would  the  patriot  contemplate  the  appliances  of 
such  a  mighty  engine  set  in  motion,  to  work  out  the  problem  of 
agricultural  prosperity! 

ON  AN  EXPEDITIOUS  AND  ECONOMICAL  METHOD  OF  IMPROTINO 

GRASS  LAND  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  improvement  of  grass  land  is- a  subject  on  which  mudi 
has  already  been  written  by  various  authors,  and  it  may  be 
thought  superfluous  to  say  more  upon  it.  Yet  I  will  add  a  few 
remarks,  applicable  to  the  present  tiroes,  which  has  been  termed 
**  tbe  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  agriculture  ^^  I  allude 
to  the  prevalent  practice  in  using  bone-dust,  in  the  cultivation 
of  turnips  generally,  but  more  particularly,  upon  acclivities  in^ 
accessible  to  the  dung  cart,  and  at  elevations  where  com  does 
not  ripen  well  in  an  average  year,  the  avowed  object  of  such 
aration  being,  to  ultimately  improve  the  sheep  pasture.  That 
theory  is  unexceptionable,  but  I  mean  to  shew,  that  where  the 
practice  is  carried  to  excess,  and  conducted  upon  erroneous 
principles,  as  it  frequently  is,  the  result  will  assuredly  be  injuria 
ous  to  both  landlord  and  tenant.  My  object  in  the  present 
communication  is,  to  caution  fanners  against  the  improvident 
use  of  the  plough  under  such  circumstances;  to  point  out 
the  causes  of  failure,  so  frequently  oomplinned  of,  in  obtaining 
good  permanent  pasture  after  a  rotation  of  arable  culture,  upon 
cold  high  land  ;  and  to  describe  a  process  by  which  that  demr. 
able  object  may  be  attained  with  greatw  certainty,  than  by  the 
methods  usually  practised  for  that  purpose. 

In  elucidation  of  my  object,  I  will  first  take  a  retrospective 
view  of  former  extensions  of  arable  culture  upon  our  high  cold 
lands,  and  the  results  thereof. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  almost  obsolete  traces  of  the  plough 
at  very  considerable  elevations  upon  many  of  our  hills,  thait 
arable  culture  had  extended  there  in  remote  ages.     But  whe- 
ther the  objects  of  that  aration  was  the  improvement  of 
or  growth  of  com,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.     It 
bably  was  for  the  latter  object,  as  is  indicated  by  the  rei 
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r^ularly  formed  ridges.  We  may  suppose  the  farmers  of  thoie 
days,  having  been  stimulated,  dther  by  a  succession  of  early 
harvests,  or  high  price  of  corn,  perhaps  by  both,  to  so  extend 
their  culture,  would  again  restrict  it,  when  their  specuIatioQ 
proved  adverse.  The  growth  of  com  on  such  land  must  have 
been  still  more  hazardous  in  foitner  times  than  at  present,  be- 
cause, underground  draining,  so  necessary  for  the  improvement 
of  cold  land,  was  not  then  practised. 

We  do  not  know  whether  grass  seeds  were  sown  upon  the 
land  in  question,  when  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  probably  not; 
and  even  supposing  the  indigenous  grasses,  roots,  and  seeds  had 
been  extirpated  by  a  long  course  of  clean  culture,  as  in  that 
case  they  would  be,  the  beautiful  hand  of  Nature  lias  in  the 
course  of  ages  which  have  since  elapsed,  supplied  herbage  suit- 
able to  the  soil  and  climate,  as  we  now  see  those  lands  clothed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  lands  adjoining,  where  no  traces  of 
the  plough  are  visible. 

In  drawing  nearer  to  the  present  age,  I  next  noie  the  period 
about  the  commencement,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  American 
war  of  independence.  At  that  time,  Scottish  agriculture  made 
rapid  progress  in  various  improvements,  such  as  the  use  of  a 
pair  of  horse  ploughs ;  the  proper  application  of  manures ;  su* 
perior  culture  of  turnips ;  more  general  cultivation  of  clover  and 
rye  grass,  and  in  proper  rotations  of  alternate  white  and  green 
crops.  These  beneficial  improvements  were  in  a  great  measure 
effected  by  the  spirited  precept  and  example  of  the  late  Mr 
Dawson  of  Frogden,  Roxburghshire ;— a  man  who  deserved 
well  of  his  country,  and  whose  name  should  be  held  in  remem* 
brance  by  Scotch  agriculturists.  The  admirable  system  of 
Scotch  banking,  having  been  perfected  about  the  same  period, 
liberally  supplied  the  main  spring  to  the  enterprising  industry 
of  farmers.  Mr  Dawson^s  practice  in  improved  husbandry  was 
judiciously  confined  to  land  suitable  for  the  growth  of  com,  and 
it  would  have  been  well  for  many  of  his  countrymen  had  they  fol- 
lowed his  example  in  that  respect,  but  they  unfortunately  exceed- 
ed the  bounds  of  prudence,  in  carrying  their  arable  culture  to 
excess.  A  great  extent  of  hill  pasture  land  was  then  broken 
up,  and  marl  and  lime  freely  applied  for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating it  to  the  growth  of  com ;  and  although  underdraining 
was  but  imperfectly  understood  at  that  time,  and  less  practised 
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iban  at  present,  yet  that  com  growing  mania  was  prosperous 
for  a  time,  so  long  as  seasons  were  favourable,  and  prices  of 
corn  kept  up.  But  a  sad  reverse  soon  followed.  For,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  that  unfortunate  war,  seasons  proved  adverse, 
and  on  the  return  of  peace,  trade  was  thrown  open,  q)eculation 
in  home  produce  ceased,  bankers  restricted  their  credits,  and 
com  fell  greatly  below  remunerating  prices.  The  results  were 
such  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  hundreds  of  farmers  were 
totally  ruined,  and  many  landlords  sustained  serious  loss  from 
those  ill  judged  projects.  The  cold  high  lands  which  had  been 
so  imprudently  broken  up,  were  returned  upon  the  landlord's 
hands,  and  were  thrown  out  of  cultivation  in  an  impoverished 
state.  In  some  instances  the  seeds  of  cultivated  grasses  were 
sown,  which  produced  a  scanty  herbage  in  the  first  instance,  and 
soon  after  died  away,  and  the  native  grasses  having  been  de^ 
atroyed  by  the  prolonged  arable  culture^  the  land  became  little 
better  than  a  barren  waste,  requiring  the  efforts  of  nature  in  the 
succeeding  half  century,  to  restore  it  to  as  good  pasturage  for 
sheep,  as  before  it  had  been  denuded  in  the  manner  here  stated. 
In  some  instances,  the  bad  effects  are  seen  at  the  present  day, 
for  where  those  lands  have  since  remained  uncultivated,  the  pas- 
ture they  produce  is  generally  not  so  valuable  as  that  upon  the 
lands  adjoining,  which  had  not  been  broken  upon. 

The  severe  penalty  on  imprudence,  inflicted  as  here  detailed, 
ought  to  have  served  as  a  beacon,  to  guard  both  landlords  and 
tenants  against  again  entering  into  such  hazardous  speculations ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  either  neglected  or  forgotten  in  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolutionary  war,  when  com,  from  causes 
here  necessary  to  mention,  rose  to  unprecedented  high  prices. 
At  that  time,  a  great  many,  otherwise  prudent  men,  miscal- 
culating upon  the  permanency  of  high  prices,  were  induced  to 
hire  farms  at  exorbitant  high  rents,  on  having  permission  to 
break  up  old  grass  land ;  and  a  great  extent  of  high  cold  land, 
useful  as  sheep  pasture,  but  not  adapted  to  the  growth  of  com 
in  our  cold  variable  climate,  was  consequently  broken  up  and 
converted  into  arable.  The  results  of  this  second  mania  were 
still  more  fatal  than  the  first,  the  French  war  lasting  much  longer 
than  the  American,  and  the  prices  of  produce  being  maintained  at 
.  a  much  higher  rate,  both  landlords  and  tenants  miscalculated 
.  upon  the  permanency  of  their  prosperity.    They  increased  their 
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establishments  and  general  expenditure  in  various  ways,  hadx  pie- 
sent  and  prospective,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  could  not  bewdl 
reduced  to  the  former  standard,  when  the  depression  consequent 
upon  the  return  of  peace  with  its  contingencies,  ultimately  took 
place.  In  that  dilemma,  the  landed  interest  struggled  long  and 
hard  agunst  their  impending  fate.  The  land  was  cross  cropped 
and  exhausted,  and  debts  deep  and  lasting  were  contracted  in 
the  vain  hope  of  a  reaction  in  prices  of  produce.  Hence,  diffi- 
culties arose,  from  which  many  worthy  men  never  recovered, 
and  are  by  others  severely  felt  to  the  present  day.  Painful  m 
this  view  of  the  subject  is,  still  it  does  not  go  the  extent  of  die 
calamity.  For  the  cold  high  lands,  of  which  I  treat,  hafing 
been  deserted  and  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  as  formerly,  were 
generally  reduced  to  a  complete  state  of  exhaustion  in  the  man- 
ner I  have  mentioned  ;  and  the  roots  and  seeds  ^  ^  Mid^f^ 
nous  plants  having  been  extirpated  by  extended  courses  ef  ora- 
tion^ much  of  that  misused  land  still  remains  in  an  unprofitable 
state,  and  many  more  years  must  yet  elapse,  before  it  can  be 
again  covered  by  profitable  natural  herbage.  There  aie,  of 
course,  some  exceptions  to  the  general  result,  but  these  are 
unfortunately  thin  strewed. 

Having  thus  commented  upon  the  errors  of  cultivation  of 
cold  high  land  in  former  times,  I  will  now  consider  the  pf^ 
sent,  which,  as  I  have  before  said,  has  been  termed  **  a  new  era 
in  agriculture,^  from  the  prevalent  system  of  using  bon&duit  m 
the  cultivation  of  turnips,  and  breaking  up  high  pasture  land 
for  that  purpose ;  a  practice  which  I  assert,  if  pereevered  in, 
as  in  the  two  last  seasons,  will  soon  amount  to  a  third  numia  in 
attempting  to  grow  com  in  situations  where  the  laws  of  nature 
do  not  admit  of  its  profitable  culture  in  an  average  of  yean; 
and  that  within  the  memory  of  man,  for  there  are  many  othos 
besides  myself,  now  alive,  who  will  remember  the  two  former 
failures  in  that  vain  and  ruinous  attempt. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  I  mean  to  condemn  the  use  of  bone^ 
dust  as  a  manure  for  turnips.  On  the  contrary,  I  highly  ap- 
prove of  its  use,  when  and  where  properly  applied.  My  mily 
object  is  to  endeavour  to  dissuade  occupiers  from  going  to  an 
excess  in  breaking  up  cold  high  land  for  the  purpose  of  gnmii^ 
com  in  the  first  instance,  although  I  admit  it  may  now  be  at- 
tempted with  greater  hopes  of  success  than  formerly,  as  undler- 
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ground  draining  is  now  so  much  better  understood ;  and  second* 
hfj  for  the  purpose  of  growing  turnips  by  the  aid  of  bone-^ust 
upon  accfivities  inaccessible  to  the  dung  cart,  and  ultimately 
for  the  purpose  of  returning  the  land  to  pasture  with  an  impro- 
ved permanent  herbage. 

On  my  communicating  verbally  with  some  intelligent  farmers 
on  this  subject,  they  told  me  their  object  was  not  so  much  to 
grow  corn  and  turnips  on  those  lands,  as  to  improve  the  pasrture, 
and  for  that  reason  they  only  put  a  temporary  fence  round  such 
land  to  protect  the  crops  upon  it  while  under  arable  culture,  and 
removed  those  fences  when  the  land  was  seeded  down,  so  that  the 
sheep  may  have  no  obstruction  in  ranging  over  it  at  pleasure. 
With  this  view,  they  first  take  a  crop  or  two  of  oats  after  break- 
ing up,  for  the  purpose  of  rotting  the  turf,  then  bone-dust 
turnips  eaten  upon  the  ground  by  sheep,  and  in  the  following 
year,  barley  or  oats  with  grass  seeds,  after  which  the  land  is 
thrown  out  to  the  hill  pasture.  The  system  is  plausible  enough, 
but  in  answer,  I  say,  if  the  real  object  of  the  aration  is  the  im- 
provement of  pasture,  it  should  not  be  attempted  without  per- 
manent enclosure,  because,  sheep  ranging  over  unimproved  na- 
tural pasture,  having  access  at  pleasure  to  herbage  upon  land 
which  had  been  limed  or  bone-dusted  under  previous  arable 
culture,  starve  themselves  by  nibbling  upon  that  scanty  pasture, 
to  the  neglect  of  their  usual  abundant  supply  of  food  upon  the 
adjoining  uncultivated  land ;  and  surely  improved  pasture  with- 
in permanent  enclosures  can  be  more  profitably  grazed  by  feed- 
ing, than  by  store  stock  of  any  kind.* 

When  cold  high  land  is  broken  up  with  the  intention  of  im- 
proving the  pasture,  corn  should  not  be  sown  upon  it,  as  is  usu- 
ally done  in  the  first,  and  sometimes  second  year,  Jbr  the  pur- 
pose  of  rotting  the  old  turf  consequently  destroying  the  natural 
herbage.  On  the  contrary,  that  course  of  husbandry  should  be 
as  brief  as  possible,  ^/&r  the  express  purpose  of  preserving  the 
roots  and  seeds  of  the  native  plants.  The  turf  should  not  be 
thoroughly  rotted,  it  should  only  be  broken  and  thinned,  or,  as 
it  may  be  termed,  **  transplanted.*  Lime  or  bone-dust  should 
be  spread  over  the  surface ;  lime  in  preference,  where  it  can 

*  The  habit  of  the  e>heep  on  firesh  pasture  is  here  truly  described ;  1      we 
are  not  sure  that  such  grass  would  be  more  profitably  devoted  to  fa 
than  to  the  support  of  stote  stocks— foiroB. 
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be  had  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  white  clover  and  perennial  rje- 
grass  sown  upon  it.  The  succeeding  pasturage  will  then  be  Tt- 
novated,  and  greatly  improved.  I  particularize  those  two 
grasses,  as  white  clover  and  perennial  rye-grass,  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties,  are  indigenous  in  most  places  in  our  cold  cfi- 
mate,  and  their  seeds  are  readily  procured  from  seedsmen,  and 
generally  at  reasonable  prices. 

In  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  grow  turnips  upon  the  land 
in  question,  that  object  may  be  attained  without  growing  com 
in  the  first  instance.  The  land  should  be  ploughed  in  the  autumo 
of  the  first  year.  In  the  spring  of  the  second,  it  should  be  cross- 
ploughed  and  cultivated  in  the  usual  way,  then  limed  or  bone* 
dusted,  and  the  turnip- seed  sown,  and  although  the  crop  will 
not  generally  be  so  good  as  if  the  turf  had  been  completely 
rotted  by  previous  corn  cropping,  the  native  grasses  are  not  ex* 
tirpated,  which  should  be  the  principal  consideration  in  thepro^ 
cess.  The  turnip  crop,  be  it  great  or  small,  should  be  eaten 
upon  the  ground  by  sheep.  And  in  the  spring  of  the  third 
year  the  grass-seeds,  as  before  mentioned,  should  be  sown  either 
with  or  without  a  corn-crop,  according  to  local  circumstances. 
By  this  short  course  of  culture,  the  roots  of  the  natural  grasses 
are  not  entirely  destroyed,  while  the  greater  part  of  their  seeds 
are  preserved,  and  these,  with  the  seeds  sown,  soon  produce  a 
thick  permanent  pasture. 

I  have  been  told  that  cold  hill  land,  even  after  having  been 
severely  corn-cropped,  may  be  clothed  with  good  permanent 
herbage,  by  means  of  sowing  it  thick  with  well-selected  grass- 
seeds,  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate.  I  much  doubt  it.  I  have 
never  seen  it  effected  under  such  circumstances,  though  I  have 
seen  many  failures  in  the  attempt.  That  suitable  seeds  may  be 
selected,  and  may  be  sown,  I  admit ;  but  I  answer,  in  the 
words  of  Hotspur  Percy,  "  Will  they  come  ?""  and  I  will  odd, 
£ven  suppose  they  do  come,  "  Will  they  stay  ?"  We  know  that 
theory  is  not  borne  out  in  practice,  and  it  is  idle  to  argue  upon 
it.  It  is  even  with  great  difficulty  good  permanent  pasture  can 
be  obtained  in  a  few  years,  by  sowing  the  best  selection  of  grass- 
seeds  upon  old  tilled  land  of  the  first  quality,  and  in  the  most 
favoured  situations.  But  good  pasture  may  be  obtained  in  one 
year  upon  old  tilled  land,  though  of  inferior  quality,  By  the  pro- 
cess called  <^  inoculation,""  that  is,  by  transplanting  good  old 
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turf  in  small  jneces  over  the  land.  That  practice,  with  many 
other  improvements  in  husbandry,  emanated  from  Mr  Cokeys 
estate  in  Norfolk.  The  system  which  T  here  recommend  for 
improving  hill-pasture,  is  similar  in  effect  to  transplanting  or 
inoculating,  though  upon  a  broader,  ruder,  and  less  expensive 
scale. 

In  autumn  last  I  visited  Moffat,  Dumfriesshire,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  place  I  observed  a  great  extent  of  improved  pas« 
ture-land  reaching  high  up  the  sides  of  the  hills,  effected,  as  I 
was  informed,  by  methods  similar  to  what  I  have  here  before 
recommended.  Part  of  those  pastures  had  been  improved  seve* 
ral  years  ago.  Others  more  recently,  and  some  were  then  in 
progress.  In  the  latter,  so  far  as  I  saw,  there  did  not  appear  to 
be  any  attempt  at  growing  either  com  or  turnips.  The  fields 
are  enclosed  by  stone-walls,  as  thorn  hedges  would  not  thrive  in 
such  situations.  The  dry  spots  of  land  within  the  new  enclo* 
sures  were  brokien  up,  and  cultivated  in  the  usual  way.  The 
land  was  then  limed,  and  grass-seeds  sown  upon  it,  which  com* 
pleted  the  improving  process.  I  was  told  the  lime  used  was 
brought  thirty  miles,  land-carriage,  and  the  heavy  expense  of 
it,  with  that  of  the  cultivation  and  seeding,  incurred  by  the  spi« 
rited  and  judicious  occupiers,  for  the  sole  object  of  improving 
their  pastures,  without  regard  to  corn-growing ;  I  trust  they 
live  under  liberal  landlords,  and  have  long  leases.  I  was,  how* 
ever,  happy  to  see  their  speculations,  in  so  far  as  regards  their 
improvement  of  pasture,  completely  answered  that  purpose. 
For  within  the  enclosures  I  saw  fine  Galloway  bullocks,  and 
Leicesters  crossed  with  Cheviot  sheep  Jeeding^  while,  upon  the 
unimproved  land  out^de^  the  black-faced  heath  sheep  were 
barely  existing.  That  is  an  example  worthy  of  imitation,  and 
similar  improvements  may  be  effected  in  many  other  places,  by 
the  joint  efforts  of  liberal  landlords  and  spirited  tenants.  But 
no  man  is  justified  in  laying  out  money  in  improving  another 
person'^s  estate,  unless  he  is  secured  by  a  compensating  lease,  or 
remunerated  in  some  other  way. 

The  Moffat  enclosures  are  generally  laid  out  in  squares,  and 
with  their  stone-walls  have  a  stiff  un^ghtly  appearance  in  the 
landscape,  being  more  unpleasant  to  the  eye  in      ctur 
scenery  of  undulating  hill  and  dale.     I,  however,  o        ^< 
woods  and  plantations  in  that  district  have  been  c  d  w 
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better  taste  than  in  many  other  parts  of  ScotlancL  I  there  sav- 
but  few  of  those  ill-judged  and  useless  straight  lines  <tf  fir  plan-, 
tations  called  ^^  belts/^  dividing  fields.  Their  timber  is  princi- 
pally deciduous  forest-trees,  and  those  properly  disposed  for  u«e 
and  ornament.  I  was  also  delighted  in  that  I  there  sav  no  vesr 
tiges  of  that  horrid  system  of  haggling,  mangling,  and  lopj^Dg 
the  branches  of  trees  erroneously  called  ^  pruning.^  Conse- 
quently the  timber  is  not  only  ornamental,  but  in  a  vigorous 
thriving  state,  and  when  arrived  at  matunty,  felled  (or  use, 
such  trees  will  be  found  proportionally  more  valuable  to  the 
proprietor,  because  they  will  be  sound  timber;  whereas  the 
mangled  trees,  with  the  stem  bark  healed  over  their  wounds, 
prove  deceptive  when  taken  down,  and  when  cut  up  and  coor 
verted,  are  found  of  little  value. 

From  this  digression  I  again  revert  to  the  enclosures,  and  ie» 
mark  that  it  is  not  necessary  the  fences  of  fields  should  be  carried 
in  straight  lines,  nor  the  fields  formed  in  squares,  when  not  in- 
tended for  arable  culture*  The  principal  considerations  in  en* 
closing  land  for  permanent  pasture,  should  be  a  regular  and 
plentiful  supply  of  water,  shelter  and  shade  ;  to  these  may  be 
added  picturesque  beauty.  These  desired  objects  should  be 
attained  where  practicable,  without  regard  to  the  lines  tha 
fences  may  take  in  the  accomplishment ;  and  regard  should  be 
paid  to  not  interrupting  the  sheep  range  on  the  hilla. 

Many  sheep  farms  are  quite  destitute  of  permanent  endosum 
and  improved  pasture,  and  others  have  none  w(M-thy  of  nodoe^ 
though  upon  most  there  is  a  capability  of  f(Nrming  extensive  io^ 
provements  on  the  Moffat  principles  here  described.  I  was 
quite  surpriised  on  seeing  so  little  enclosed  pasture  in  some  c{ 
the  pastoral  districts  in  the  south  of  Scotland ;  the  more  80 
as  the  verdant  hills  and  valleys,  with  the  classic  streams  of  thoit 
districts,  are  quite  calculated  for  such  improvement,  and  the 
land  generally  occupied  by  a  most  respectable,  intelligent,  and 
enterprising  body  of  farmers.  On  making  inquiry  on  the  sub* 
ject,  I  was  informed,  the  stock  farms  there  are  frequently  let 
upon  nine  ycars^  leases,  or  some  other  short  term  ;  ud  the  te- 
nants, although  they  had  great  confidence  in  their  Imidlofds,  did 
not  think  themselves  justified  in  expending  much  money  in  auch 
necessary  improvements  under  their  short  toiures.  But  ali 
with  whom  I  conversed  on  that  nmtter,  appeared  extremdj  d^ 
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sirouftof  obtainiflg  an  exlensioD  of  improved  permanent  pasture*. 
Ib  such  casesj  the  expenses  should  surely  be  borne  by  the  laud- 
lords,  who  would  of  course  fix  the  rents  proportionate  to  tfa^ir 
outlay,  and  they  could  not  possibly  make  a  more  profitable  in- 
Testment  But,  unfortunately,  in  the  districts  to  which  I  al- 
bde,  the  great  and  necessary  stimulant  in  sueh  improvemeBt» 
can  only  be  obtained  at  present  at  an  extravagant  expense. 
Lime  is  there  brought  a  great  distance  by  land-carriage,  some- 
times over  hilly  bad  roads.  One  highly  respectable  farmer  told 
me,  he  brought  his  lime  for  laying  on  his  lands  thirty-three  or 
thirty-four  miles,  and  that  his  horses  and  carts  were  three  days 
in  completing  their  journeys.  The  expense  which  occupiers  are 
thus  put  to,  for  an  article  indispensably  necessary  in  good  culti- 
vation, is  tantamount  to  a  prohibition  to  improvement  in  places 
so  situated ;  yet  there  is  great  facility  in  laying  a  rail-road  from 
the  centre  of  the  district  to  which  I  allude,  to  communicate  from 
thence  through  the  lime  and  coal  fields  to  Edinburgh  and  the 
port  of  Leith,  by  which  the  transit  would  be  greatly  expedited, 
and  expense  of  carriage  much  reduced,  in  com,  wool,  coal,  lime, 
bone-dust,  iron,  timber,  slate,  and  various  other  heavy  articles  of 
produce  and  commerce.  It  surely  would  be  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  great  landholders  in  this  district  to  promote  that 
undertaking,  and,  in  sa  doing,  they  would  not  only  benefit 
themselves  and  their  tenantry,  but  confer  an  indelible  boon  upon 
their  country. 

This  is  no  chimerical  scheme ;  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
are  so  obvious,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  will  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect by  some  means,  and  that  at  no  distant  period.  But  it  is 
most  desirable  the  landed  interest  should  take  the  lead  in  this 
instance.  It  would  appear  the  members  of  that  great  interest 
are  either  over  remiss,  or  less  clear-sighted  in  their  own  con-> 
cerns,  if  not  biassed  by  erroneous  principles,  than  the  mailufactt2r«> 
ing  and  commercial  interests.  For  nearly  all  great  national  im- 
provements are  effected  when  these  two  interests  preponderate; 
and,  let  it  be  observed,  those  two  are  now  flourishing  while  agri- 
culture languishes,  all  parties  having  now  free  scope  for  exertion. 
It  is  true,  we  have  seen  the  reverse,  but,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind, 
farming  prosperity  was  only  temporary ;  it  arose  from  fictitious 
causes,  and  soon  vanished,  as  I  have  shewn.  It  ought  in  future 
to  be  founded  upon  sounder  principles.  F.  B. ' 
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AMract  of  the  Average  Prices  of  the  Jbregoing  TMe,  iakm  m  egtim^ 
19  years,  dewing  the  Rise  and  Fall  per  eeni.  on  eaA  egck: 
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•  a.           2CO                     .•« 

ACCOUNT   OF   THE   TURNIP   SAW-FLY    (ATHALIA    SPINAMUUf* 

"By  James  Duncak,  M.  W.  8.,  &c.  &c« 

The  extensive  injury  done  by  this  insect,  in  thecouneof  last 
season,  to  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  green  crops,  renders 
It  highly  desirable  that  its  natural  history  should  be  carefully  in- 
vestigated, as  it  is  only  by  so  doing  that  an  effectual  remedy  is 
likely  to  be  discovered  against  its  depredations.  As  it  is  at  all 
times  rather  a  common  fly  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  it  pro- 
bably commits  more  or  less  damage  every  summer,  without  a^ 
tracting  much  attention  ;  and  circumstances  may  speedily  recur 
equally  favourable  to  its  superabundant  increase  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding season. 

The  group  of  hymcnopterous  insects  to  which  it  beloDgs  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  little  studied  by  the  naturalists  c^  tUs 
country,  at  least  their  investigations  have  not  been  made  pabliCi 
There  is,  accordingly,  no  work  to  which  the  English  reader  can 
DC  referred  for  a  satisfactory  account  either  of  their  genehd  his- 
tory or  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  genera  and  spedes* 
Most  of  the  other  primary  divisions  of  our  indigenous  insects 
have  of  late  years  been  amply  illustrated  both  by  descripdons 
^nd  figures,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  oomprdiensive  aoocmnt 
II  that  section  of  the  Hymenoptera  named  TerebranHa  bjr  La- 
-i^ille«  will  not  long  continue  to  be  a  desideratam  in  our  enUh 
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jQaK>logical  Uterature.  It  comprehends  many  spedes  which  are 
bat  imperfectly  known,  and  others  destrri&g  of  attention  on  ae* 
count  of  their  eutious  habits  and  economy,  as  well  as  the  ravages 
they  frequently  commit  on  the  produce  of  our  fields  and  gar* 
dens.  Many  accurate  observations,  however,  on  these  insects 
have  been  recorded  by  the  continental  naturalists,  De  Geer, 
Reaumur,  Jurine,  and  others  of  more  recent  date,  so  that  our 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  several  of  them  may  be  regard* 
ed  as  pretty  complete.  Before  proceeding  to  give  a  more  detail* 
ed  account  of  the  turnip  saw-fly,  which  has  suggested  these  re> 
marks,  it  will  be  useful  to  describe  briefly  some  of  the  general 
properties  which  it  possesses  in  common  with  the  rest  of  its 
tribe. 

They  afie  named  mvhflies  from  the  use  and  appearance  of  the 
instrument  with  which  they  deposite  their  eggs.  It  is  placed  at 
the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  of  the  female  on  the''under  side, 
and  is  so  constructed,  that  it  combines  the  properties  of  a  saw 
and  auger.  Under  the  microscope,  il  is  found  to  be  composed 
of  two  separate  pieces,  tapering  to  a  point  and  curved,  having 
the  concave  side  set  with  a  row  of  fine  teeth,  which  are  them- 
selves serrulated.  Each  of  these  saws  has  another  ptece  behind 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  support,  with  a  groove  to  receive 
it,  in  which  it  moves  backwards  and  forwards.  Although  short 
and  inconspicuous,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  seen  except  when  the 
abdomen  is  pressed,  this  instriunent  is  entirely  analogous  in  its 
structure  and  functions  to  the  ovipositor  which  is  so  highly  de«p 
veloped  in  the  slender>bodicd  wasplike  flies,  named  Ichneumons, 
as  frequently  to  exceed  the  length  of  their  bodies, — a  peculiafity 
rendered  necessary  in  their  case  by  their  parasitical  habits,  which 
often  force  them  to  explore  the  depth  of  holes  and  crevices  before 
they  can  convey  their  eggs  to  an  appropriate  nidus.  Bui,  in  tint 
saw-flies,  it  is  only  required  to  pierce  a  small  hole  iii  the  branches 
or  other  parts  of  vegetables,  which  the  structure  just  explained 
is  admirably  fitted  to  accomplish.  Sometimes  the  eggs  are  placed 
within  the  woody  substance  of  the  branches  of  shrubs,  but  more 
commonly  they  are  attached  to  the  leaves.  An  instance  of  the. 
former  sort  is  observed  in  the  rose  saw-fly  {Hj/lotoma  Ra8a)> 
and  a  familiar  example  of  the  latter  in  the  species  which  in&0la 
gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  which  arranges  iJoL  eggs  in  rowt 
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along  the  midrib  and  principal  nervures  of  the  leaves.  In  all 
cases  the  eggs  are  not  long  in  being  hatched,  and  the  young 
larva  generally  finds  its  congenial  food  in  the  leaves  on  whicli 
its  provident  mother  had  placed  it 

These  larvae  are  caWed  Jidse  caterpillars^  from  the  general  re- 
semblance they  bear  to  the  larvae  of  butterflies  and  moths,  to 
which  the  name  of  caterpillar  is  properly  restricted.    A  very 
slight  examination,  however,  soon  shews  decided  marks  of  dis* 
tinction.     Caterpillars  properly  so  called  have  never  more  than 
sixteen  feet,  while  the  larvae  of  saw-flies  have  generally  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-two ;  a  few  have  only  six,  a  circumstance 
which  again  distinguishes  them  from  true  caterpillars,  in  which 
the  number  of  these  organs  is  never  below  ten.     Another  mark 
of  distinction  is  afibrded  by  the  structure  of  the  feet.    In  lepi- 
dopterous  larvae  the  abdominal  legs  are  surmounted  by  a  coronet 
of  small  hooks,  which  is  never  found  to  be  the  case  in  those  of 
false  caterpillars,  as  they  are  simple  mammiform  protuberances. 
This  minute  difference,  which  can  only  be  detected  by  the  mi- 
croscope, has,  however,  a  material  influence  over  their  habits, 
and  often  enables  us  to  distinguish  between  the  respective  kinds 
at  first  sight.     The  coronet  of  hooks  converts  the  membranous 
or  abdominal  legs  of  caterpillars  into  efficient  instruments  of  pre- 
hension, and  they  accordingly  fix  their  body  by  means  of  them 
to  the  plane  of  position,  while  the  head  and  anterior  part  renuun 
free.     The  abdominal  legs  of  the  others,  on  the  contrary,  are 
mere  points  of  support,  incapable  of  clinging  to  an  object,  and 
the  larva,  consequently,  fixes  itself  by  its  pectoral  or  fore-If^, 
which  are  much  developed  for  the  purpose.     The  whole  of  the 
abdominal  portion  of  the  body  is  thus  left  at  liberty,  and  it  is 
either  borne  curved  inwards  (as  in  the  gooseberry  saw-fly),  or 
projects  into  the  air  in  variously-contorted  and  singular  posturesi 
as  is  remarkably  the  case  with  the  willow  saw-fly  {Nenuxtus  Car 
prece)  and  the  larva  of  Hylotoma  Rosce,  which  has  the  extremity 
of  its  body  almost  always  raised  and  curved  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  S.     Additional  distinctive  characters  might  be  mentioned, 
such  as  the  form  of  the  eyes,  which  are  pretty  large  in  the  pseudo* 
caterpillars,  and  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  head,  while  m 
true  caterpillars  they  are  small,  almost  invisible,  points  disposed 
in  a  circle ;  but  these  will  suffice  to  distinguish  the  two  tribes^ 
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which  it  18  of  importance  to  be  able  to  do,  as  they  are  often  as^ 
sodated  together  in  the  work  of  destruction. 

The  body  of  pseudo-caterpillars  is  generally  composed  of 
twelve  segments^  but  the  incisures  are  indistinctly  defined,  and 
liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  transverse  wrinkles  which  thick- 
ly cover  the  whole  surface.  Many  of  them  are  marked  with 
bright  and  varied  colours,  but  the  majority  are  of  one  colour. 
In  this  respect  they  often  undergo  a  remarkable  change  after 
they  have  cast  their  last  skin,  the  colour  becoming  entirely  un-. 
like  what  it  was  before,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  the 
same  individual.  This  change,  indeed,  extends  even  further 
than  to  colour,  for  such  kinds  as  are  furnished  with  tubercles  or 
spines  in  their  earlier  stages,  lose  them  at  their  last  moult  and 
become  smooth :  that  of  the  gooseberry  species,  for  example, 
loses  the  black  tubercles  which  made  the  surface  appear  as  i£ 
shagreened*  Like  the  flies  which  they  produce,  these  larvae  are 
sluggish  and  inactive,  seldom  moving  from  the  place  where  they 
fix  themselves,  unless  when  requiring  an  additional  supply  of 
food.  When  not  engaged  in  feeding,  or  when  apprehensive  of 
danger,  most  of  them  roll  themselves  into  a  circle,  sometimes 
with  the  tail  elevated  in  the  centre.  The  greater  number,  live 
exposed  on  the  foliage  of  plants,  but  others  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  interior  of  the  slender  shoots,  and  feed  on  the  immature 
pith  :  others  lodge  in  the  interior  of  fruits,  and  cause  them 
speedily  to  decay. 

Instances  of  the  ravages  committed  by  different  kinds  of  these 
creatures,  are  to  be  observed  in  abundance  every  summer.  The 
defoliation  of  our  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  by  the  species 
formerly  alluded  to,  is  almost  an  annual  occurrence :  willows 
and  poplars  often  undergo  the  same  fate ;  and  various  kinds  of 
fruit-trees  have  their  appropriate  assmlants.  We  have  now  to 
speak  more  particularly  of  the  species  which  attacks  the  turnip. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising,  and  a  proof  of  the  little  attention 
paid  to  entomology  in  this  country  till  of  late  years,  that  although 
this  insect  has  often  appeared  in  great  numbers  and  done  pro- 
portionate injury,  it  is  only  recently  that  it  has  been  described 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  recognisable.  It  was  known, 
however,  to  Fabricius,  who  named  it  Tenthredo  spinarumf  and 
likewise  to  Panzer,  in  whose  nomenclature  it  is  designated  T 
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ikredo  cent^iee.  Ndther  of  thne  names  Kcms  very  appay 
priate,  but  the  former  ought  to  be  retained  as  having  been  fiitt 
applied  to  it.  The  genus  Alhalia,  to  which  it  is  ref<end>le  id 
modem  systems,  was  established  by  Dr  Leach,  and  contatM 
about  five  other  species  beudes  the  preseDt.  It  is  distinguiibed 
by  the  fcJlowing  characters :  anienna  short  and  somewhat  club- 
shaped,  nine  or  ten  jointed  in  the  male  (but  generally  with  the 
appearanceofelevenjcHnts  in  the  female),  the  radical  joint  slight- 
ly  thickened  at  the  extremity,  the  second  liiorter  ood  ovat^  the 
third  as  long  or  longer  than  any  two  of  the  other  joants  taken 
together,  the  remainder  decrensing  somewhat  in  length  to  the 
terminal  one,  which  is  lai^  and  ovate  (Fig.  1.) :  matiBanf 
paipi  long,  six-jointed,  the  radical  joint  shortest,  the  nxth  mote 
slender  than  the  rest,  and  somewhat  xpindle-shaped  (Fig.  S.) : 
labial  paipi  four-jtmited,  the  joints  nearly  of  equal  kngtb,  the 
terminal  one  having  the  apex  excavated  on  the  inner  nde  (Fig.l^ 
a  a)  :  mandibla  thick  at  the  base,  terminating  in  a  carved  clwr 
with  a  tooth  or  slight  nolch  on  the  inner  edge  (Fig.  4.) ;  nociflB 
with  two  lobes,  one  of  them  of  an  ovate  shape  at  tbe  extreon- 
ty,  the  other  long  and  pointed,  projecting  from  tbe  ianvskle 
(Fig.  St.)  :  superior  wingi  with  two  marginal  and  four  submor- 
ginal  celts. 


The  structure  of  the  parts  just  described,  will  be  fonod  b 
distinguish  this  insect  genetically  from  all  the  groups  nns 
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>dnmif  allied  to  it  We  now  proceed  to  desdibe  the  speckif 
'nWdi  it  16  neoeMaiy  to  do  with  aome  minuteiiess,  as  there  nxe 
^0lben  60  neerly  reaeaibUng  it,  that  they  may  easily  be  -coa^ 
4biiiided  with  each  other. 

AtHALIA  SPIKASaM. 

imtk,  St  Fm$.  CurtiSf  JBriiUk  EnL  pL  017. — Tenthxedo  siniianim,  Fabr^^ 
Tenth,  centifolise,  PaiM«r.-*Athalia  centifolue^  Varrelt  Zool.  Trans. 

Head  wider  than  long,  deep  black,  with  three  ocelli  in  the 
jDBDtre ;  -eyes  oval ;  antennae  black  above,  and  for  the  most  part 
didl  yellow  beneath ;  labrum  and  palpi  light  yellow ;  thorax 
black  above,  with  a  triangular  space  in  front,  the  acutellum  and 
M  spot  behind  it  reddish-orange ;  the  collar,  which  is  rather  long 
and  slender,  black  on  the  sides  and  yellow  in  the  middle :  abdo- 
men rather  short,  entirely  orange-yellow,  inclining  to  red,  with 
a  small  black  spot  on  each  side  of  the  first  s^^ment :  iegs  like* 
wise  onmge-ydlow,  the  tarsi  paler  approaching  to  whitish,  the 
tip  of  the  tibiae  and  of  each  of  the  tarsal-joints  black ;  the  tibiae 
-with  two  spines  at  the  apex,  and  the  joints  of  the  tarsus  eadi 
with  a  ^rery  slender  lobe  beneath :  extremity  of  the  ovipositor 
-black :  wings  yellowish  at  the  base,  the  costa  and  stigma  black* 
Length  8-3^  lines  (exclusive  of  the  antennae). 

Several  slight  varieties  occur.  In  many  specimens  the  thorax 
is  entirely  black  above,  and  the  scutellum  is  frequently  of  the 
same  colour. 

The  flies  which  appear  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  and  de* 
posit  their  eggs  on  the  young  turnip-plants,  have  probably  sur- 
vived the  winter  under  ground  in  the  pupal  state,  enveloped  in 
their  cocoon.  Emerging  from  this,  as  soon  as  the  milder  wea* 
ther  is  confirmed,  in  their  winged  state,  the  females  immediately 
lay  their  eggs,  after  which  they  very  soon  die.  We  are  not 
aware  whether  any  other  plant  than  the  turnip  is  ever  sdected 
for  this  purpose,  but  as  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  larvae  have 
been  seen  feeding  upon  the  charlock  (Raphanu^  raphani&tnim)^ 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  eggs  are  sometimes  attached  to  it, 
or  even  to  others  of  the  crudfirtB^  as  many  of  these  plants  are 
very  closely  allied  to  each  other  both  in  outward  ap  ance 
and  in  chemical  properties.  The  ^gs  appear  for  the 
to  be  placed  round  the  outer  margin  of  the  leaf.  Esv4       \ 

weather  they  are  hatched  in  a  rfiort  time,  and  the  y      g  L 
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immediatdy  commences  its  attadc  on  the  plant  At  first  thoe 
]arvie  are  of  a  deep  black  colour,  and  of  course  small  nse;  but 
they  grow  rapidly,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  attain  their 
fiill  dimensions.  In  the  course  of  th^  growth  they  diaiige 
their  skin  several  times,  and  most  of  these  moultinga  are  attend- 
ed with  a  slight  change  in  the  colour.  After  casting  their  last 
-skin,  they  are  of  a  dark  lead  or  slate-grey  colour,  paler  beneath, 
and  having  a  light  coloured  stripe  along  each  ade  of  the  body 
just  above  the  legs ;  this,  however,  is  often  very  indistinctly  de- 
fined.* Like  most  of  the  other  larvae  of  their  tribe,  when 
touched  or  in  any  way  disturbed,  they  coil  themselves  up^  and 
remain  motionless. 

These  larvse,  like  all  others  known  by  the  name  of  caterpiQani 
■whether  false  or  true,  have  six  forelegs  or  pectoral  legs,  fay 
means  of  which,  as  already  inUmated,  they  adhere  to  the  leaf. 
-They  have  fourteen  membranous  legs,  of  a  conical  ahape^  on 
the  abdomen,  and  two  others  at  the  hinder  extremity.  The 
principal  organs  in  the  head  are  two  short  conical  antemue,  and 
two  strong  mandibles,  with  the  latter  of  which  they  cut  and  ma- 
cerate the  leaves.  Besides  these  there  is  a  spinneret,  or  instru- 
ment for  forming  silk,  the  use  of  which  will  be  immediately  al- 
luded to. 

When  full  grown,  the  larvae  cease  to  eat,  and  allow  tbens 
selves  to  drop  from  the  plant  that  nourished  them  to  the  ground, 
in  which  they  usually  bury  themselves;  or  they  take  shelter 
among  rotten  leaves,  moss,  &c.  When  examined  after  a  short 
time,  they  are  found  to  be  completely  enclosed  in  a  coooon, 
composed  of  two  distinct  layers  of  silk,  which  is  spun  for  the 
purpose  in  the  same  way  as  in  caterpillars.  The  out^  layer  is 
of  a  coarse  texture,  and  encloses  externally  particles  of  earth  and 
other  substances,  which  are  attracted  both  by  the  viscosity  of 
the  silk  itself,  and  an  exudation  from  the  body  of  the  larvie.t 

Within  this  there  is  another  layer  of  very  fine  silk,  fimning  a 

« 

*  Mr  Curtis  states  that  they  are  sometimes  green^  a  colour  which  we  never 
saw  them  assume,  for  in  general  they  are  not  liable  to  mudi  variation  is  tUs 
respect. 

-f*  This  exudation  appears  to  be  simply  the  escape  of  superfluoiu  mohtnTS 

ft-om  the  body,  necessary  to  give  a  certain  consistency  to  the  new  Ofgansjoit 

'  about  to  be  developed ;  but  its  secondary  use  seems  to  be  that  just  slliidsd 

•jkOi    It  was  very  obvious  in  some  larvae  kept  in  confinement  lait  summai 

making  the  body  appear  as  if  sprinkled  over  with  small  drops  of  dew* 
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*Miobth  and  compact  Kning  to  the  whole  of  the  interior.  Thtt 
*iOk  is  of  a  fine  satiny^  lustre,  and  when  the  cocoon  is  opened  it 
^appears  as  if  it  had  been  washed  with  a  solution  of  silver.  When 
-the  fly  is  fully  matured,  it  makes  its  exit  by  gnawing  with  its 
mandibles  a  hole  in  one  end. 

The  larvae  are  known  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country  by  the 
names  of  Black  Caterpillar,  Blacks,  Nigger,  Canker,  &c.  From 
the  notices  that  have  been  published,  they  seem  to  have  been 
abundant  last  season  over  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  al* 
though  certain  extensive  districts,  from  causes  which  it  is  im* 
possible  to  appreciate,  have  been  altogether  exempted  from  their 
unwelcome  visits.  They  were  particularly  abundant  in  several 
of  the  border  counties  of  Scotland,  and  even  more  so  in  Kent, 
Norfolk,  and  many  others  of  the  southern  counties  of  England. 
The  loss  they  have  occaaoned  to  farmers  must  be  very  consi* 
derable,  but  data  cannot  easily  be  obtained  to  form  an  estimafle 
of  its  amount.  In  some  instances  the  crop  was  wholly  destroyed, 
and  where  the  caterpillars  were  less  numerous  the  injury  they 
occasioned  to  the  plant  appeared  in  the  diminished  size  of  the 
bulb,  its  vegetative  functions  being  impeded  by  the  partial  con. 
sumption  of  the  leaves. 

A  belief  at  one  time  pretty  generally  prevailed,  that  they  did 
not  attack  the  Swedish  turnip,  and  they  certainly  seem  less  par* 
tial  to  that  plant ;  for,  on  examining  a  field  in  which  Swedes  ai* 
ternated  with  the  ordinary  kind,  the  caterpillar  was  found  much 
less  plentiful  on  the  former,  and  in  many  places  did  not  appear 
at  all.  Mr  Coke  of  Holkham,  however,  lost  last  season  upwards 
of  SOO  acres  of  Swedes  by  them,  and  that  plant  by  no  means  es- 
caped in  other  parts  of  the  country.  They  are  said,  likewise^ 
to  have  attacked  the  mangeUwurzel,  but  this  seems  not  at  all 
probable. 

Unhappily  it  is  more  easy  to  describe  their  depredations,  than 
to  suggest  an  efiicient  remedy  of  easy  application.     A  distin 
guished  delineator  of  insects,  who  has  published  a  beautiful 
figure  of  the  fly,  expresses  his  belief  that  it  is  not  diflScult  to  de- 
stroy them,  "  for,  if  they  are  brushed  ofi^  the  leaves,  it  seems 
they  are  unable  to  crawl  upon  the  ground  and  recover  thdr  sta- 
tion ;  they  consequently  perish  unless  they  are  full  grown  at 
time ;  but  as  there  is  a  constant  succession  from  August  till  n 
November,  the  operation  of  drawing  a  hurdle  or  something  over 
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the  turnips  ought  to  be  repeated  at  intervals  during'  that  f^ 
riod.^'  *  Of  oourBe  this  method  can  be  efiectiMd  only  on  the 
supposition  that  the  caterpillar  is  unable  to  crawl^t  miglii  have 
been  presumed,  however,  that  it  did  not  receive  such  a  eaople- 
ment  of  legs  merely  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  aooordiag^y  the 
aligfatest  observatbn  ^ews  that  it  can  move  about  with  facHitjr. 
Mudi  .benefit  has  sometimes  resulted  from  turning  as  vamof 
ducks  as  could  be  collected  into  a  field  infested  with  the  cato^ 
pillar,  as  they  devour  it  with  great  avidity,  and  are  said  to  graw 
speedily  &t  on  such  fare.  Where  this  plan  has  been  triedt  k 
has  been  found  useful  to  make  boys  brush  the  plants  with  a 
branch,  by  which  the  insects  are  thrown  on  the  ground,  wbcne 
they  are  more  easily  observed  and  devoured.  In  several  pails 
of  Bozburghshire,  young  people  were  employed  to  pck  than 
-off  with  the  hand ;  and  as  they  are  very  difficult  to  seiie  witfi 
the  fingers,  a  large  pin  was  frequently  used  to  lift  them.  When 
a  oonmderable  quantity  have  been  collected  in  this  way^  one  cf 
the  methods  sometimes  resorted  to  in  order  to  destroy  them  was 
to  bury  them  in  the  earth.  From  what  has  been  already  stated 
regarding  the  natural  history  of  these  creatures,  it  will  at  onoe 
be  perceived  that  such  a  treatment  would  enable  many  of  them 
to  escape  uninjured ;  for  such  as  were  full  grown  would  speedily 
be  transformed  into  chrysalides,  a  state  which  they  never  assume 
without  doing  voluntarily  what  was  thus  forced  upon  them.  A 
case  similar  to  this  is  mentioned  by  a  German  author,  who  states 
that  the  gardeners  and  country  people  once  collected  great  quan- 
tities of  the  destructive  caterpillar  of  the  cabbage  moth  (ifoMCf- 
tra  Brassiere)  and  buried  them ;  which,  he  justly  observes^  is 
just  as  if  we  should  endeavour  to  kill  a  crab  by  ooverii^  it  with 
water. 

The  turnips  have  oflen  been  sprinkled  with  lime  and  saline 
mixtures,  without  effect;  arsenic  has  also  been  dredged  OD  them, 
by  way  of  experiment,  but  when  it  destroyed  the  insect,  it 
proved,  as  might  have  been  expected,  equally  fatal  to  the  plants. 
Nearly  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  a  plan,  very  often  adopt- 
ed, that  of  drawing  a  roller  over  the  field,  because  it  materially 
injures  the  foliage,  and  probably  destroys  very  few  of  the  cattf- 
pillar%  especially  in  a  loose  soil. 

Perhaps  the  most  effectual  preventive  would  be  to  emidojA 

'  Curtis's  Britiflh  Entom.  617- 


Hfw  pereoDS  to  kiR  the  fly  when  h  first  appears  in  the  early  part 
t(F«tiraBler,  and  before  it  has  deposited  its  eggs.  In  such  a  case, 
Ae  death  of  an  individual  would  be  equivalent  to  the  destruc- 
tion  of  an  entire  colony  -afterwards,  for  the  number  of  eggs  laid 
hf  every  feinale  is  very  considerable.  The  flies  could  be  very 
eaiHy  eaoght,  either  by  means  of  a  small  bag-net,  similar  to  that 
ised  by  entomologists,  or  even  by  the  band,  for  they  are  very 
flioggirii  and  inactive,  seldom  flying  rapidly  or  to  a  distance.  So 
inach  16  this  the  case,  that  a  celebrated  French  observer  describes 
diem  in  the  following  rafifaer  curious  terms :  ^^  Toutes  ont  un 
lur  ass^  lom?d,  e?Ies  sent  peu  iarouches,  elles  se  laissent  ap« 
procber,  et  m^me  elles  se  hnssent  prendre,  elles  semblent  sottes. 
Nous  verrons  bient6t  que  nous  devons  fetre  contents  de  leur  es- 
p6ce  d^imb^llite  ;**♦  a  statement  which  will  be  readily  admitted 
if  it  can  be  made  available  for  the  purposes  mentioned.  Many 
night  likewise  be  destroyed  with  ease  by  searching  for  the  pu- 
pae ;  and  a  little  observation  would  soon  enable  a  person  to  de- 
tect the  kind  of  retreats  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  prefer- 
ring. The  ploughing  of  a  field  fn  winter  no  doubt  kills  num- 
bers, by  exposing  them  to  the  frost  and  to  the  eager  eyes  of  the 
feathered  tribes ;  but  this  is  not  so  destructive  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, for  they  can  resist  a  great  degree  of  cold,  and  the  furrow 
covers  many  as  efiectually  as  before ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  are  less  numerous  in  the  open  field  than  at  the 
roots  of  hedges  and  old  trees,  where  the  soil  is  not  liable  to  be  dis- 
turbed. When  the  caterpillars  have  actually  appeared,  by  far 
the  most  easy  method  of  collecting  them  seems  to  be  by  employ- 
ing a  large  net,  similar  to  that  figured  and  described  by  Mr 
Kirby  "f*  as  having  been  used  by  a  Norfolk  agriculturist  to  clear 
his  turnips  of  the  HaUica  nemorum. 

This  net  is  of  considerable  depth,  of  a  triangular  shape  at  the 
opening,  the  aides  being  formed  of  two  shafts,  diverging  from  the 
handle,  and  turned  up  at  the  extremity  like  a  golf-club,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  slide  easily  along  the  ground.  The  cross 
bar  in  front  is  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  ground,  that  it 
may  not  come  in  contact  with  the  plants  too  near  the  root.  It 
is  designed  to  be  pushed  liefbre  the  operator  pretty  smartly,  and 
by  brushing  the  leaves  of  the  turnips  in  its  passage,  will  displace 

*  Beaumur,  Memoires  pour  rHistoiie  des  Xnsectes,  v.  107 
+  Tntroduction  to  Entom.  ir.  517,  pi.  24,  fig.  8. 
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the  caterpillars,  and  generally  cause  them  to  fall  into  it.  This 
implement  has  been  used  with  advantage  to  collect  the  i7iiAJoa 
nemoruniy  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  equal* 
Iv  successful  in  the  case  of  other  insects. 

Owing  to  the  great  profudon  of  these  insects  last  season,  from 
whatever  causes  it  may  have  arisen,  it  might  naturally  be  sup* 
posed  that  they  would  be  equally  plentiful,  or  even  more  so,  for 
some  years  to  come.  But  this  inference  is  by  no  means  justified 
by  what  is  observed  in  analogous  cases ;  it  may  even  happen 
that  their  numbers  are  more  than  usually  small.  The  sudden 
increase  and  diminution^  without  any  appreciable  cause,  of  many 
of  the  lower  animals,  particularly  insects,  to  a  d^^ree  in  some 
instances  which  is  altogether  astonishing,  is  one  of  the  most 
mysterious  and  perplexing  considerations  that  attach  to  natural 
history. 

Last  season  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  these  insects 
increased  to  a  hurtful  extent.  They  appeared  in  1806,  ISIS, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1835  they  were  nearly  as  numerous  and 
destructive  in  some  districts  as  they  were  last  year.  Their  ra- 
vages have  likewise  been  recorded  at  a  much  earlier  date  than 
any  of  these  just  referred  to,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
account. 

^^  About  twenty  years  ago,"^  says  a  writer  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,  vol.  Ixxiii.  ^^  the  whole  country  was  nearly 
stripped  ;  and  this  year  (1782),  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  simi- 
lar fate.  Many  thousands  of  acres^  upon  which  a  fairer  prospect 
for  a  crop  of  turnips  has  not  been  seen  for  many  years,  have 
been  ploughed  up ;  and  as,  from  the  season  being  now  far  spent, 
little  prospect  can  be  expected  from  a  second  sowing,  the  loss  to 
the  farmers  individually  will  be  very  considerable,  and  to  the 
country  immense. 

<^  It  was  observed  in  the  canker  year  above  mentioned,  that, 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  caterpillar,  great  numbers  of 
yellow  flies  were  seen  busy  among  the  turnip  plants;  and  it  was 
then  suspected  that  the  canker  was  the  caterpillar  state  of  the 
yellow  fly ;  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  remarked  that  cankers 
have  regularly  followed  the  appearance  of  these  flies.  Fran 
their  more  frequently  appearing  on  the  sea-coast,  and  from  the 
vast  quantities  which  have,  I  believe,  at  times  been  observed  on 
the  beach  washed  up  by  the  tide,  it  has  been  a  received  opnfon 
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among  the  farmers,  that  they  are  not  natives  of  this  country, 
but  com^  across  the  ocean ;  and  observations  this  year  greatly 
corroborate  the  idea.    Fishermen  upon  the  eastern  coast  declare 
that  they  actually  saw  them  arrive  in  cloud-like  flights ;  and 
from  the  testimony  of  many,  it  seems  to  be  an  indisputable  fact 
that  they  first  made  their  appearance  on  the  eastern  coast ;  and, 
moreover,  that  on  their  first  being  observed,  they  lay  upon  and 
near  the  clifis  so  thick  and  so  languid,  that  they  might  have 
been  collected  into  heaps,  lying,  it  is  said,  in  some  places  two 
inches  thick.     From  thence  they  proceeded  into  the  country, 
and  even  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  from  the  coast, 
they  were  seen  in  multitudes  resembling  swarms  of  bees.    About 
ten  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  flies,  the  caterpillars  were 
first  observed  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  the  turnips,  and 
in  seven  or  eight  days  more  the  entire  plants,  except  the  stronger 
fibres,  were  eaten  up.     A  border  under  the  hedge  was  regularly 
spared  until  the  body  of  the  enclosure  was  finished ;  but  this 
done,  the  border  was  soon  stripped,  and  the  gateway  and  even 
the  roads  have  been  seen  covered  with  caterpillars,  travelling  in 
quest  of  a  new  supply  of  turnips;  for  the  grasses,  and  every 
plant  except  the  charlock  {Sinapis  arvensis)^  they  entirely  ne- 
glect, and  even  die  at  their  roots  without  attempting  to  feed 
upon  them.     This  destruction  has  not  been  confined  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  eastern  coast,  but  has  reached  more  or  less  into 
the  very  centre  of  the  county  (Norfolk).     The  mischief,  how- 
ever, in  the  western  parts,  and  even  on  the  north  coast,  has  been 
less  general ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  said,  with  a  great  deal 
of  truth,  that  one-half  of  the  turnips  in  the  county  have  been 
cut  ofi^  by  these  voracious  animals.^ 

In  reference  to  the  above  account,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it 
was  long  a  popular  opinion,  that  most  of  our  destructive  insects 
came  from  over-sea,  as  this  was  an  easy  way  of  accounting  for 
their  rapid  increase,  which  could  not  be  done  on  any  other  sup- 
position. But  as  this  writer  positively  asserts  that  they  were 
seen  to  arrive  in  extensive  flights,  it  is  possible,  as  has  been  re- 
marked, that  they  may  have  passed  over  from  Lincolnshire  to 
Norfolk.  Even  this  was  a  long  flight  for  insects  of  such  inert 
habits,  and  it  could  only  be  a  case  of  great  necessity  that  led 
them  to  attempt  it. 


(  57Q  .) 
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A  Comparative  View  of  the  Form  and  Character  of  the  EngliA  Ram 
'  and  Saddle  Horse,  during  the  last  and  present  centuries,    Ulustntei 
hy  eighteen  Plates  0/ ilorw*.— London :  Thomas  Hookham^  WOTd 
Bond  Street.    1836. 

W£  owe  an  apology  for  our  apparent  neglect  of  the  author 
of  this  elegant  volume.  This  explanation  will  convey  it.  W« 
expected  a  knowing  article  from  the  pen  of  a  OMrrespoDdentooiip 
versant  in  the  history  of  the  English  racer,  but  were  disap- 
pointed till  we  could  no  longer  delay  when  about  to  conclude 
our  volume. 

The  main  object  of  his  work,  the  author  informs  us  in  the  iii» 
production  to  his  handsome  volume,  is  to  investigate  the  results 
of  that  structural  enlargement  of  animals  which  is  unnatural,  and 
to  point  out  those  properties  which  may  be  acquired  by  certain  of 
them  when  fully  reclaimed,  and  those  which  they  are  likely  to 
lose  in  this  condition.  The  investigation  becomes  of  vast  im- 
portance when  the  character  of  our  race-horse,  and  of  this  coun- 
try as  the  nursery  of  the  finest  horses  in  the  world,  is  invblTed  in 
the  question.  That  such  an  investigation  is  required,  not  only  at 
the  liands  of  our  author,  but  of  Parliament,  we  may  be  convinced 
from  the  melancholy  fact,  that  our  once  noble  and  matchlen 
race  of  race-horses,  the  boast  of  the  country  and  the  envy  of  the 
civilized  world,  is  degenerating,  and  will  degenerate  still  fartherg 
if  some  immediate  and  efficient  means,  such  as  those  pointed  out 
by  the  author,  be  not  adopted  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil; 
and  what  constitutes  an  aggravation  of  the  evil,  is,  that  it  origi- 
latcs  in  the  avarice  and  cupidity  of  our  own  countrymeB^  and  in 
hat  portion,  too,  who  of  all  others  in  their  conduct  ought  to  be  a& 
1  lated  by  higher  and  purer  motives.  Instead,  as  in  years  bygone, 
if  emulating  with  generous  rivalry,  and  prosecuting  with  laudable 
:eal  the  running  and  breeding  of  race-horses  for  their  own  noble 
nialities,  the  sole  object  of  the  '^  turP  now-a-days  seems  to  be  to 
>in  heavy  stakes,  regardless  of  the  animals  which  are  used  u 
he  instruments  of  avarice.  The  race  of  the  day  is  run,  and  the 
tuccessful  competitor  is  perhaps  never  more  heard  of.  This  is  a 
«>rin*ie  but  not  v*ash  accusation ;  it  is  completely  proved  and 
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amply  illustrated  by  our  author  by  examples  which  caoQot  h^ 
dORtn>verted.  A  comparisoa  of  the  racers  of  the  last  ceatury  wilJi. 
those  now  in  vogue  displays  a  superior  fuhiess  of  form,  and  just 
tfcat  which  we  might  expect  to  find  at  a  time  whea  the  tasks  perr 
jRmned  demanded  a  fine  union  of  speed,  stoutness^  and  structural 
powers.  The  race-horses  of  the  middle  of  the  last  centmry,  sucb 
as  Sedbury,  Old  Partner,  possessed  compact  bodies,  capacious: 
dhests,  powerful  stifles,  fine  limbs,  and  general  bearing.  The 
racers  of  a  later  date,  such  as  Mambrino,  Sweetbrier,  Sweetr 
William^  acquired  properties  even  more  valuable  than  their  pre- 
decessors. To  a  capacious  chest  and  compactness  of  body,  th^ 
united  strong  \cins,  well  inclined  and  long  shoulder-blades,  covob*; 
ed  with  a  great  mass  of  fine  muscle,  muscular  arms,  and  strong 
joints.  The  speed  of  the  later  horses  were  increased  whiisl  the 
muscles  escaped  coarseness,  and  the  constitution  mtinitaiiied  JIts 
vigour.  Approaching  towards  the  termtnadon  of  the  last  cc»^ 
tury,  the  properties  indicative  of  incrieased  speed  werie  evolved 
in  such  horses  as  Sharke,  Johnny,  and  Gimcrack.  Their  chests 
were  capacious,  ribs  finely  hooped,  shoulderrblades:  had  a  good 
inclination  and  great  length,  having  a  mass  of  muscles  on  the 
arms  and  withers,  and  the  quarters,  the  placing  of  the  hind  feeC^ 
large  pastern  joints,  and  back  sioews,  all  admirable.  Approach^ 
ing  still  nearer  to  oUr  own  times,  at  the  comtnenoemimtof  the  pre^ 
sent  century,  to  the  days  of  Muly  Mokxrh,  Selim,  and  Pericles^ 
we  find  a  form  still  more  favourable  to  speed,  by  a  dedded  elon- 
gation of  the  skeleton.  In  form,  however,  these  horses  were  sifc-i 
perior  to  those  who  succeeded,  but  inferior  to  those  who  ptecdfti 
them.  They  displayed  longer  backs,  longer  and  hemiiet  limht^ 
less  muscle,  smaller  sinews,  and  sharper  withers.  They  came 
too  late  in  the  period  of  the  turf  to  perform  the  tremendous  worft 
of  their  predecessors,  who  used  to  run  six  miles  carrying  eight 
stones,  and  heats  of  four  carrying  twelve  stones.  The  tasks  had 
been  much  diminished  ere  they  appeared  to  pabUc  view.  From 
that  period  to  the  present  racers  have  .fest  much  of  their  vigour 
and  stoutness,  add  their  structural  developmeiit  has  been  entire- 
ly promoted  for  one  object — speed.  Heavy  stakes,  and  lowering 
tlie  standard  of  running  from  heats  to  a  single  run  of  short 
distance,  have  been  the  consequences  of  unfiortunate  changea; 
whilst  the  continuance  of  these  conditions  has  been  the  cause  ci 
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perpetuating  them.  The  result  has  been  exceedingly  unfavour- 
able to  the  character  of  our  racers  and  saddle-horses;  produdog 
weediness  and  disposing  them  to  coarseness.  The  long  back, 
flat  sides,  long  limbs,  weak  loins,  delicate  constitutimis,  and 
strong  disposition  to  local  and  hereditary  disease  of  the  modem 
racer  and  saddle-horse  are  inadequate  substitutes  for  the  short 
back,  short  limbs,  capacious  chests,  full  sides,  and  muscular  cha- 
racter of  the  old  racer  and  hunter.  Speed  and  weakness  are  no 
compensation  for  loss  of  vigour  and  stoutness. 

But  the  degeneracy  of  the  race-horse  is  an  evil  not  alone  afiect* 
ing  itself — ^it  is  permitted  greatly  to  influence  the  character  of  our 
saddle-horses.  Farmers  cannot  breed  saddle-horses  without  the 
aid  of  the  racer,  and  yet  over  the  quality  of  this  animal  they  have 
no  control.  As  may  be  expected,  the  ofispring  displays  many  of. 
the  bad  characteristics  of  the  parents.  Hence  farmers  will  not 
largely  enter  into  the  breeding  of  saddle-horses ;  they  oonnder 
it  subordinate  to  every  other  business  of  the  farm,  because  they 
have  no  reliance  on  the  excellence  of  the  racers'  ofispring ;  and 
they  pay  little  attention  to  a  matter  which  produces  a  precarious 
return.  Besides,  they  least  understand  a  branch  of  their  pro- 
fession which  requires  the  greatest  science  in  ics  management 
Need  we,  therefore,  wonder  that  such  hunters  as  Spankaway 
and  Mr  Mickleshwaites^s  are  not  to  be  obtained  for  love  or 
money  at  the  present  day  ! 

The  author^s  eulogiums  on  the  figure  and  character  of  the 
old  racers,  are  fully  supported  by  the  well-executed  figures 
which  he  has  given  from  the  portraits  of  those  celebrated  ani- 
mal painters  of  their  day — Seymour,  Stubbs,  and  MarshalL  They 
are  all  apparently  good  drawings  from  the  originals,  and  beauti- 
fully lithographed.  Not  to  appear  hypercritical,  we  should  wy 
the  portrait  of  Protector  is  out  of  drawing.  When  so  much  of 
the  counter  and  face  are  seen  at  a  side  view,  it  is  impossible^  in 
perspective,  that  the  hind  legs  could  be  so  near  the  lower  edge  of 
the  plate  as  is  represented.  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  error  of 
old  Stubbs,  whose  acute  eye  could  trace  so  minutely  the  linea- 
ments of  the  face  of  the  horse.  Interesting  as  is  the  considen* 
tion  of  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  race-horse,  we  have 
not  space  to  devote  to  the  investigation  of  the  rationale  of  dM 
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subject  as  treated  by  our  author.  We  must  content  ourselves  in 
giving  an  extract  from  the  author^s  recapitulation  of  his  own  ar- 
guments. 

'<  The  reader  has  seen  that  a  change  of  form  in  our  racers  was  quickljr  fbl* 
lowed  bj  a  corresponding  change  in  the  nature  of  the  running;  that  when  th6 
forms  of  the  animals  had  ceased  to  be  compact,  the  distances  were  shortened^ 
and  the  weights  lightened.  It  has  been  shewn  by  what  expedients  th6 
breeders  for  the  turf  have  maintained  a  good  quality  of  muscle  in  the  modem 
zace«horse ;  the  accompanying  plates  prove,  however,  that  the  older  horses 
had  more  muscle  on  a  specific  surface  of  bone  than  the  modem  ones ;  this  fact 
is  farther  corroborated  by  the  inability  of  the  modem  racer  to  carry  the  old 
weights.  It  is  obvious  that  the  interest  taken  in  the  turf  by  those  who  breed 
for  it,  in  no  degree  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  tasks  performed,  or  on  th^ 
merit  of  the  horses  as  a  race.  The  sole  object  of  every  individual  breeding 
for  the  turf  is  to  win  races,  be  the  nature  of  them  what  it  may ;  each  of  these 
breeders,  therefore,  looks  to  the  present  rather  than  the  future.  There  caii 
be  little  doubt  that  the  tasks  performed  by  the  old  race-horses  were  ac(justed 
to  their  strength,  and  that  the  change  in  the  running  was  the  consequence  6f 
diminished  power  in  the  breed.  It  has  been  said  that  the  modem  racers  ar^ 
equal  to  running  the  old  distances ;  but  the  intense  distress  they  exhibit 
when  occasionally  made  to  run  a  single  heat  of  four  miles,  with  a  light  weight 
on  their  backs,  leaves  no  doubt  that  their  stoutness  is  diminished.  Their  inl 
ability  to  carry  weight  is  yet  more  sensible ;  it  is  not  only  shewn  by  thechang(^ 
in  the  running,  but  by  the  want  of  muscular  power  in  the  greater  portion  of 
our  saddle-horses,  which  have  enough  of  racing  blood  to  secure  good  action. 
While  it  is  admitted  that  the  form  of  the  saddle-horse  should  be  compact  and 
powerful,  this  class  has  become  so  rare  as  to  obtain  in  the  market  an  extrava^ 
gant  price.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose,  whilst  the  racer  exercises  its  present 
influence  over  the  character  of  our  saddle-horses,  that  these  can  be  powerful 
and  compact  while  the  former  is  the  reverse. 

*'  If  the  reader  agree  with  us  in  concluding,  that  it  is  the  natural  qualitie^ 
of  the  racer,  such  as  his  form  and  vigour,  which  have  become  defective,  and 
not  any  acquired  property,  like  that  of  speed,  he  has  now  to  determine  whe« 
ther  the  remedy  we  propose  be  the  proper  one«  It  rests  on  this  foundation, 
—that,  as  the  properties  which  have  become  defective  are  natural  ones,  we 
must  recur  to  the  source  where  those  properties  are  found  in  perfection.  Th^ 
intelligent  reader  must  perceive  that  the  great  size  so  much  admired  by  th^ 
public  in  brood  mares  has  been  acquired.  If  these  large  mares  produce  th^ 
animals  we  want,  they  suit  our  purpose  .*  if  they  fail  to  do  this,  they  must 
labour  under  some  defect  which  is  not  altogether  of  a  material  character  \ 
some  higher  property  has  become  defective,  which  can  only  be  repaired  hf 
recurring  to  more  natural  animals.  These  we  can  always  render  large,  by 
means  of  richer  food  than  nature  affords ;  but  natural  properties  can  ottlj^ 

be  renovated  by  recurring  to  their  source • 

We  find  the  symmetry  of  the  skeleton  in  the  enlarged  horse  best  adapted  for 
useful  purposes,  when  it  divei^es  least  firom  that  which  is  natural,  from  that 
form  which  we  call  compact.    Horses  which  are  able  to  traverse  a  great  dls* 
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tancc  rapidly  and  frequently,  with  a  considerable  weight  on  their  faacki^  dk* 
play  this  ibrm.  This,  like  stoutness,  is^an  effect,  and  one  which  nature  only  dn 
produce.  Large  horses  can  only  be  reared  on  very  unnatural  food ;  they  are 
less  stout  than  small  ones  under  exertion,  take  more  time  to  recover  from 
this,  and  do  not  carry  weight  so  well ;  in  other  words  stoutnen^  and  the 
power  of  carrying  much  weight  for  a  long  distance  at  a  rapid  rate,  are  not 
dependent  on  the  comparative  weight  or  surface  of  the  muscles ;  but  on  a 
sufficiency  of  muscles ;  united  with  that  distribution  of  the  skeleton,  wfakfa, 
while  it  denotes  vigour,  is  mechanically  adapted  for  fine  action,  and  ftr 
carrying  weight.  The  reader  has  seen  how  dependent  are  our  saddle-honn 
upon  our  race  horse,  and  why  no  private  individual  breeding  for  the  **  taif  ** 
lias  recourse  to  fresh  blood.  This,  to  be  of  permanent  service,  must  be  fn 
great  amount ;  in  ot'her  words,  the  number  of  the  ftnimB^  must  be  grert  to 
admit  of  sufficient  choice,  and  to  avoid  too  close  alliances  of  blood.  No  in- 
dividual can  long  maintain  a  breed  of  horses  in  any  thing  like  perfection,  t( 
after  taking  some  years  to  form  a  new  race,  he  is  to  be  sufficiently  xemoner* 
ated  by  letting  out  or  selling  stallions  at  a  high  price ;  the  breed  becomei 
juined  by  its  numbers  being  too  small.  A  fine  race  of  horses  may  be  Ibme^ 
but  it  cannot  be  long  maintained,  unless  its  number  be  great,  and  fxesh  tiood 

often  had  recourse  to The  English  racer,  we  cannot  doubt,  ifr 

quired  his  enlarged  structure  by  rich  food,  and  his  unnatural  speed  under  ibe 
operation  of  continued  selection  for  that  property.     If  our  anceoton  wen 
able  to  exercise  this  power  over  nature,  and  if  we  have  the  same  power,  is  it 
}iot  worth  uur  while,  now  that  our  horses  have  become  so  much  deterionfeed 
for  useful  purposes,  to  try  if  we  cannot  farther  carry  out  the  system  of  those 
who  originated  the  '  turf,*  by  making  the  principle  of  continued  seLectton  ap- 
plicable tu  a  union  of  properties,  rather  than  to  one  property  ?  If  the  stand- 
ard be  discreetly  chosen  for  testing  a  race  of  horses,  being  sudi  as  they  en 
go  through  without  distress,  should  this  standard  be  afterwards  lowered  h^ 
cause  the  power  of  the  racer  becomes  afterwards  diminished?    If  not,  and  If 
experience  proves  that  private  uidividuals  do  lower  the  standard  bj  wUdi 
their  horses  are  tested,  rather  than  put  themselves  to  trouble  and  expenie 
oiicompatible  with  individual  interest,  ought  we  not  to  endeavour,  in  this  spe- 
cial case,  to  efi'cct,  by  means  of  a  national  establishment,  that  which  experience 
ghews  is  not  likely  to  be  effected  by  individuals  ?     Nothing,  it  is  clear,  cm 
long  maintain  a  fair  union  of  properties  in  these  animals,  but  a  test  dif- 
crcetly  chosen  and  steadily  maintained.    That  selected  by  our  ancestorsy  and 
continued  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  was  sufficiently  seavciiiiig^ 
it  only  required  to  be  fixed.     The  long  time  the  earlier  horses  remained  on 
the  turf  proves  the  greatness  of  their  vigour,  and  the^fine  condition  of  thdr 
limbs.     It  is  notorious  how  quickly  the  limbs  of  the  modem  racer  give  waji 
a  single  race,  nay  a  preparation  for  one,  often  makes  them  break  down.    Had 
the  old  standard  been  steadily  maintained  by  which  our  early  raoen  were 
tested,  the  modern  ones  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  deterioimte  in 
respect  to  qualities  which,  being  natural,  could  be  renovated  by  a  recomnee 
to  nature.    The  modem  racer  has  not  lost  speed ;  he  is  swifter  tlm  the 
earlier  horses,  but  he  has  no  longer  that  form  and  those  qualitiei  wtiich  ii* 
Tiote  sufficient  vigour.    If  we  once  ascertain  the  full  extent  of  vigoor  to 
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ItaigiQg  to  hones  of  the  best  race,  in  an  almost  natural  condition,  if  in  en- 
gcafting  gradually  on  such  a  race  the  acquired  properties  we  want,  ve  ob- 
serve narrowly  the  minutest  loss  of  vigour  which  may  from  time  to  time  be 
developed,  we  shall  soon  ascertain  by  a  mass  of  facts  carefully  recorded,  how 
flnidi  of  this  animaVs  natural  vigour  can  be  united  with  the  necessary  amount 
df  artificial  speed  or  artificial  structure.  The  moment  a  new  race  of  horses, 
fumed  after  this  manner,  has  acquired  sufficient  speed  and  structure,  while 
maintaining  sufficient  vigour,  our  standard  for  testing  this  union  of  natural 
and  acquired  properties  should  be  at  once  erected,  and  ever  afterwards 
Steadily  maintained.  This  at  least  should  be  the  course  pursued  with  the  horses 
bred  within  the  precincts  of  a  national  establishment.  Here,  the  animals 
which  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  once  fixed  upon  for  testing  the  race, 
should  be  drafted,  and  if  the  evil  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  enlarged  stock, 
this  should  be  renovated  by  a  cross  with  the  smaller  animals  kept  in  reserve 
for  the  purpose.  We  have  been  led  to  suggest  a  plan  for  the  management 
of  some  of  our  native  ponies,  by  the  small  number  of  the  animals  left  now  to 
choose  from.  If  frequent  recurrence  to  horses  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature  be 
beneficial,  the  quality  of  them  should  not  be  allowed  to  deteriorate.  In 
keeping  a  considerable  number  of  well  selected  native  ponies  in  a  pure  state, 
as  respects  race,  while  submitting  them  to  the  influence  of  continued  selec- 
tion, we  should  place  them  in  the  situation  of  our  moor  sheep  and  hardy 
Scotch  cattle,  which,  though  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  living  on  the 
poorest  pasturage,  are  yet  subjected  to  a  system  of  continued  selection.  To 
these  small  but  admirable  animals  we  are  compelled  to  recur,  when  our  more 
factitious  sheep  and  cattle  have  become  too  delicale.  Under  the  plan  now 
proposed,  none  of  our  native  ponies  would  be  enlarged,  or  withdrawn  from  their 
miserable  pasturage,  unless  their  ibrm  and  action  were  good,  the  only  change 
then  effected  would  be  a  pasturage  a  little  better.  Any  fiulher  enlargemeat 
would  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  found  to 
l>ear  the  preceding  one.  This  plan,  though  simple  and  cheap,  would,  after  a 
few  years,  be  followed  by  consequences  highly  beneficial ;  we  should  derive 
£xmi  it  practical  information  which  cannot  be  procured  by  any  system  less 
comprehensive ;  and  if  nature  be  the  source  to  recur  to,  when  the  natural 
propensities  of  factitious  horses  are  deteriorated,  those  who  breed  our  saddle 
horses  would  find  that  done  for  them,  which  we  have  reason  to  conclude  they 
"Will  never  do  for  themselves.  The  reader  is  called  on  practically  to  deter- 
mine whether  our  race-horses  are  deteriorated  in  respect  to  useful  and  na- 
tional objects,  and  if  so,  whether  the  properties  which  have  become  defective 
are  natural  or  artificial  ones.  If  he  conclude  that  their  natural  properties 
are  deteriorated,  he  will  probably  admit  that  Nature  is  the  only  source  to  re- 
cur to  for  a  remedy." 

Our  author  instances  the  practice  of  the  breeders  of  Herefords 

and  Devons,  who  have  continued  so  long  to  produce  large  oxen 

fn>m  small  cows  with  little  loss  of  either  hardness  or  activity ; 

«nd  condemns  the  theory  of  Mr  Cline,  who  maintained  the  ne- 
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cessity  of  breeding  from  large  cows.     Mr  Ciine^s  theory  is  not 
founded  on  fact,  for  ordinary-sized  cows  of  every  breed,  mean- 
ing ordinary  to  be  relative  to  the  natural  size  of  the  breed,  pro- 
duce the  finest  stock,  and  large  bulls  are  not  requisite  for  pro- 
ducing fine  stock,  provided  they  are  of  fine  quality.     But  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr  Ciine  lived  at  a  period  when  it 
was  generally  believed  by  breeders,  that  the  female  bad  the 
greatest  share  in  imprinting  properties  on  the  offspring,  and  of 
course  he  naturally  wished  to  support  the  prevailing  opinion  by 
theory,  whereas  it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  the  maleeier- 
cises  the  greatest  influence  on  the  offspring.     It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  castration  has  a  considerable  influence  in  en- 
larging the  structure  of  animals,  so  that  whatever  may  be  the 
size  of  the  parents,  the  emasculated  progeny  will  always  be  lar- 
ger on  the  same  kind  of  food.     In  his  remarks  on  breeding 
cattle,  our  author  inscribes  two  paragraphs  which  we  cannot 
reconcile.     At  page  10  he  says,  ^^  The  ricliest  pasturage  in 
England  07i  which  cattle  are  reared  lies  on  our  norih-^utem 
coa^t.      Here  the  old  short-horns,  so  many  of  which  came 
annually  to  supply  London  with  milk,  were  bred.     They  were 
large,  long,  and  coarse  in  the  limbs,  delicate  and  ill-diapen, 
requiring  at  all  times  expensive  food,  and  fattening  slowly; 
they  gave  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  but  this  yielded  Jittlc  of 
either  curd  or  butter.     This  race  has  been  renovated  within 
a  few  years  by  a  cross  with  a  hardier  breed,  with  one  in 
a  more  natural  condition,  and  the  produce  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  new  '  short-honisJ*      This  race  is  a  great  im- 
provement upon  the  old  one,  and  has  spread  itself  through 
nearly  all  our  dairy  counties  C"  whilst  at  page  16  he  says : 
— "  With  one  exception,  every  breed  of  grazing  cattle-  in  the 
three  kingdoms  is  reared  on  either  bad  or  indifferent  pasturage. 
The  Durliams  are  the  only  grazers  we  possess  which  are  reared 
on  rich  pasture.   This  is  a  nczv  variety  inferior  to  the  Herefords, 
though  more  costly  to  rear.    It  is  handsome,  and,  when  supplied 
with  rich  food,  the  animals  l)econie  very  fat.     This  race  is  cm^ 
Jified  to  a  small  portion  of  the  kingdom,  and  there  is  no  prospect 
of  its  cxtendingfurtherr  We  have  italicised  the  words  in  the  twp 
sentences  just  quoted  which  to  us  appear  contradictory.     What 
are  the  Durhams  but  new  sbort-horns  ?     Did  not  Mr  Charles 
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Ceilings  originate  the  new  short-horns,  and  did  he  not  originate 
them  in  the  county  of  Durham  ? 

Our  author  devotes  three  chapters  to  the  mounting  and  arm- 
ing of  our  cavalry,  and  military  punishments.  These  are  sub- 
jects foreign  to  us,  yet,  having  been  a  cavalry  officer,  as  he  him- 
self informs  us,  our  author's  opinion  on  them  are  entitled  to  con- 
sideration. Indeed,  this  is  the  portion  of  the  work  which  he  has 
evidently  written  con  amore.  It  is  entirely  free  from  that 
quaintness  which  obscures,  and  sententiousness  which  disjoin^:, 
the  sentiments  of  the  former  part  of  the  treatise  on  the  horse. 
His  sentiments:  on  military  punishments  are  expressions  of  the 
most  rationally  humane  feelings. 

We  cannot  resist  copying  extracts  from  a  highly  interesting 

private  letter  of  that  accomplished  traveller  Burckhardt  to  Mr 

Sewell  of  the  Veterinary  College,  London,  which  is  given  in  an 

appendix  by  our  author.     It  will  correct  many  popular  notions 

respecting  the  numbers  and  character  of  the  Arabian  horse. 

Here  it  is,  and  with  it  here  an  end  of  the  article. 

*'  It  is  a  mistaken  belief  that  Arabia  is  very  rich  in  horses.  The  breed  of 
horses  in  that  country  is  limited  to  the  extent  of  its  fertile  pasturing  districts, 
and  it  is  in  these  parts  only  that  breed  prospers,  while  the  Bedouins,  who  are 
in  possession  of  poor  ground,  seldom  do  possess  any  horses.  We  therefore  see 
that  the  tribes  richest  in  horses  are  those  who  dwell  comparatively  in  the  fertile 
plain  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in  the  Syrian  de- 
serts. It  is  there  that  the  horses  can  feed  for  several  spring  months  upon  the 
green  grass  and  herbs  of  the  valleys  and  plains,  produced  by  the  rains,  which 
seem  to  be  an  absolute  requisite  for  its  reaching  to  its  fiill  vigour  and  growth. 
Horses  are  much  less  numerous  in  Itedjed,  than  in  the  afore-mentioned  parts^ 
and  become  scarce  the  more  we  proceed  to  the  south.  In  the  Kedjat,  in  ther' 
mountain  of  that  country,  and  from  thence  towards  Yemen,  few  horses  are 
seen,  and  those  few  are  imported  from  the  north.  The  Atenne  tribes  of  the 
frontiers  of  Syria  have  from  8000  to  10,000  horses,  and  half  that  number  be- 
longs to  other  smaU  tribes  roving  about  in  the  same  province.  The  single 
tribe  of  Arabs  Montefek,  in  the  desert  watered  by  the  Euphrates,  between 
Bagdat  and  Bassora,  has,  at  a  moderate  calculation,  8000  horses ;  the  tribes  of 
Bhefye  and  BenlThamer,  in  those  quarters,  are  rich  in  horses  in  proportion ; 
while  the  aggregate  number  of  horses  of  Redjed,  Diebel,  Hamac,  and  Rasyne; 
viz.  from  near  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  far  as  Medina,  is  at  most  10,000.  The 
large  tribes  on  the  Red  Sea,  between  Akaba  and  Mekka,  and  south  and  south- 
east of  Mekka  as  far  as  Yemen,  have  very  few  horses,  especially  those  of  the 
mountains.  In  the  eastern  plains,  beyond  Beeche  and  Rec(jnui,  more  horses 
are  met  with.  The  tribe  of  Rantan,  who  live  in  that  quarter,  is  celebrated 
for  its  studs,  and  so  are  the  Dowasen.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Redjan  and 
Yemen  themselves  are  seldom  in  the  habit  of  keeping  any ;  and  I  b 
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not  from  truth  to  err,  in  admitting  5000  or  6000,  are  the  fartheai  Bumk^ 
in  the  country,  from  Akaba,  on  the  north  point  of  the  B.ed  Sea,  louthwaEdi 
to  the  shores  of  the  ocean  at  Nadrament,  comprising  the  great  chain  (^moun- 
tains and  the  level  ground  on  the  west  of  it  towards  the  sea.  The  hot  dbiies 
of  Omar  are  likewise  said  to  be  little  favourable  to  the  raee,  and  hones  aivitfll 
■there  scarcer  than  thejare  in  Yemen.  In  affirming,  therefore,  that  tbeaggitN 
gate  number  of  horses  in  Arabia,  as  bounded  by  the  Euphrates  and  Syria, 
amounts  to  almost  50,000,  a  number  much  inferior  to  that  found  in  Europe 
or  any  other  parts  of  Asia  upon  an  equal  extent  of  ground,  I  am  confident  I 
have  not  underrated  them. 

^  The  richest  country  in  this  part  of  the  East  appears  to  he  McaopotHafeii 
the  tribes  of  Curdes  and  Bedouins,  in  that  quarter,  very  likely  ponev  more 
horses  than  all  the  Arabian  Bedouins  together,  for  the  richneaa  of  thehpi»> 
tures  easily  propagates  their  studs.  The  best  pasturing  places  of  Arabia  not 
only  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  horses,  but  likewise  the  best  and  most 
chosen  breeds.  The  finest  Kuheyls  of  the  Khomh  are  met  with  in  Medfid, 
on  the  Euphrates,  and  in  the  Syrian  deserts ;  while  in  the  southern  parti  of 
Arabia,  and  especially  Yemen,  no  good  breed  of  horses  exist  but  those  isi|Mr^ 
ed  from  the  north.  The  Bedouins  up  the  Redjan  have  very  few  horses,  their 
strength  consisting  in  camel  riders  and  foot  soldiers  armed  with  matchloda 
only.  In  the  tract  between  Mekka  and  Medina,  between  the  mountaiBaalid 
the  sea,  a  distance  of  at  least  260  miles,  I  do  not  believe  that  200  hones  OBi 
be  found,  and  the  same  proportion  of  numbers  is  to  be  remarked  all  along  tlie 
Red  Sea  from  Yemba  up  to  Akaba.  The  united  army  of  all  the  soutlieni  Wa- 
habee  chiefs  who  attacked  Mahomed  Ali  in  1815  at  Byssei,  npjk^hi^g  of 
25,000  men,  had  only  500  horsemen  with  them,  mostly  belon^ng  to  Ba^Jsd 
and  the  followers  of  Faisal,  one  of  Sauvris'  sons,  who  was  present  in  the  anay* 
The  climate  and  pasture  of  Yemen  is  said  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  Vfflth  of 
horses,  many  of  them  die  there  of  disease  ;  their  breed  never  thrives^  and  it 
degenerates  in  the  first  generation.  The  Imam  of  Saune,  and  all  tlie  go- 
vernors of  Yemen,  raise  a  yearly  supply  of  horses  from  Nedljid,  and  those  of 
the  sea-cost  receive  considerable  supplies  by  Sowakin  from  the  Nile  coun- 
tries. 

<<  During  the  Watabee  government,  horses  yearly  became  scarcer  among 
the  Arabs.  They  are  sold  by  their  masters  to  foreign  purefaasen^  who 
carry  them  to  Yemen,  Syria,  and  Bassora,  which  latter  place  supplies  India 
with  Arabian  horses,  because  they  are  afraid  to  have  them  seiaed  by  f^^^^ 
or  his  successors,  it  being  become  the  custom,  upon  every  slight  pretext  of 
disobedience  and  unlawful  conduct,  to  declare  a  Bedouin  mare  forfeited  to  the 
public  treasury.  The  possession  of  her  besides  obliges  her  master  to  attwH 
continually  his  chief  in  war.  Many  Arabs  thus  prefer  keeping  no  horse  at  alL 
In  the  district  of  Djibel  Shamar  many  encampments  were  seen  of  late  witlumt 
a  single  horse,  and  it  was  known  that  the  Arabs  Meteyr,  between  Mednicfa  and 
Kasym,  had  reduced  their  horses  within  a  few  years  from  2000  to  ISOOl  The 
late  sheriff*  of  Mekka,  kept  an  excellent  stud  of  horses.  The  best  stallions  of 
Medjed  were  carried  to  Mekka  for  sale,  and  it  was  become  a  &shion  ■"I'^g 
Bedouin  women,  going  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  to  bring  the  sheriff  the  ataU 
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•ftiitnrliiiaiHUidb  as  a  present,  ioc  which  they  took  in  mlunr  pveaeaksoC 

^JLa  iuraa  my  knowledge  goes,  Sjria  is  the  best  pbce  to  purchase  trUA 
^ian  UoodhoEses^and  no  district  is  nore  conveiflent  for  that  purpose  than 
Ar^iniiaii»  wheie  the  horse  maj  be  purchased  ftom  the  first  hand,  and  bft 
in  theeneamimieBts  themaelFes  of  the  Arabs  who  fill  these  plains  in 
tiicML    The  hmrses  bought  up  at  fiassora  for  the  Indian  market,  are 
secondJianded  firom  Bedouin  dealers^  and  an  Arab  will  seldom  un- 
dertake  to  send  a  good  horse  far  off*,  to.  the  market  with  the  uncertainty  q£ 
it.    True  bhx>d  horses  of  the  Khomzss,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  sel* 
find  therefore  their  way  to  Bassora,  and  most  of  the  horses  purchased 
there  for  the  Indian  market  are  belonging  to  the  Montefok  ^Arabs,  who  are 
not  careful  in  maintaining  a  pure  breed.    It  might  perhaps  be  worth  while 
for  the  great  European  powers  to  keep  persons  on  purpose  constantly  employit 
ed  in  Syria  in  purchasing  horses  for  them,  as  the  best  means  to  cross  and  im* 
prove  their  own  stud.     Damascus  would  be  the  best  position  for  such  persons 
to  reside  in.    I  fancy  that  very  fow  true  Arabians  of  the  best  breeds,  and  still 
less  any  first-rate  horses  of  them,  have  ever  been  imported  into  England,  al« 
though  many  Syrian,  Barbary,  and  Egyptian  horses  have  gone  by  that  name^* 

^  The  Bedouins  say  that  the  Egyptian  mare,  if  coupled  with  a  blood  Arabian^ 
produced  a  good  breed,  much  better  than  the  indigenate  Syrian  mares,  whose 
breed  is  not  worth  any  thing  even  if  crossed  with  the  KoheyL  The  Bedouins 
of  Ne^jau  are  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  mares  from  the  Egyptian  pilgrini 
caravans,  which  thej  cover  by  good  stallions,  and  which  they  sell  afterwards 
the  fillies  to  the  Arabs  of  Yemen.  In  Egypt  itself,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Nile,  no  particular  breed  af^  horses  is  disUnguislied ;  the  best  horses  in  this 
country  are  produced  in  those  parts  where  the  best  clover  grows,  which  is  in 
Upper  Egypt  about  Tahsa,  Armimia,  and  Tarrivoust,  and  in  Lower  Egypt* 
in  the  district  of  Meuzaleh.  Extremely  few  blood  horses  come  to  Egypt, 
which  is  less  to  be  wondered  at,  as  this  eminent  quality  of  bearing  fatigue  is 
little  wanted  in  the  fertile  Nile  borders.  The  Egyptian  horse  is  ugly,  of  coarse 
shape,  and  looking  more  like  a  coach  horse  than  a  racer ;  thin  legs  and  knee% 
short  and  thick  neck,  are  their  greatest  defects.  The  head  is  sometimes  fine* 
but  I  never  saw  fine  legs  in  an  Egyptian  horse.  They  are  not  able  to  bear 
any  great  fatigue,  but  when  fed  their  action  is  much  more  brilliant  than  that 
of  tl)e  Arabian ;  their  impetuosity  renders  them  peculiarly  desirable  for  heavy 

*  'M  have  never  met  with  any  geldings  in  the  interior  of  the  desert.  It  would  be 
erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  horses  of  the  Rhouse  or  noble  breed,  are  all  of  very  per* 
fact  and  distinguished  quality  and  beau^.  Amongst  the  descendants  of  Eclipse  may 
be  found  mere  hacks,  and  thus  I  have  seen  many  Koheys  that  have  little  more  than 
this  name  to  recommend  them,  although  the  strength  of  bearing  fatigue  seems  to  be 
common  to  all  the  desert  raee.  The  fine  horses,  however,  of  the  Rfaouae,  are  in  far 
greater  number  than  the  common  horsaa  belonging  to  the  same  breed,  but  amongst 
these  fine  horses  few  only  are  found  that  may  bo  cidled^s/-ra/«  hortesy  in  either  bone, 
beauty,  or  action ;  among  a  whole  tribe,  five  or  aix  only,  and  in  the  Syrian  desert  there 
are  perhaps  not  more  than  200  of  that  description,  each  of  which  may  be  worth  in  the 
desert  itself  from  L.  150  to  L.200  ;  of  these  latter,  very  few  if  any  have  ever  found 
their  way  to  Europe,  although  it  is  through  them  alone  that  successful  attempts  conld 
be  made  to  eno6/e  the  European  race,  while  the  usually  imported  horses  are  all  of  e 
second  or  third  quality.** 
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suvaliy,  snd  it  is  upon  this  quality  of  the  horse  whidi  the  oelebiity  of  Egjp- 
tian  carahrj  has  ever  been  founded.  In  their  first  onset  it  is  mndi  supeiiflr 
to  the  Arabian,  but  where  long  marches  become  necesnoy,  and  the  duties  of 
light  horse  are  required,  the  Egyptian  yields  infinitely  to  the  KohejL  The 
Lybian  Bedouins  draw  their  supply  of  horses  from  their  own  breeds  m  weU 
as  from  Egypt  In  the  interior  of  the  Desert  and  towards  Barbery,  thqr  sie 
said  to  have  conserved  the  ancient  races  of  Arabian  horses,  but  this  Is  noCthe 
case  in  the  vicinity  of  Egypt,  where  they  distinguish  as  little  any  peculiir 
races  as  the  Egyptians  do.* •" 

<<The  Arabs  of  Naazy  and  Noteyn,  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  desert  betwett 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  have  continued  the  breed  of  the  Rhouse  amoig 
them.  As  in  Arabia,  horses  are  possessed  by  them  in  partnerdiip ;  they  H' 
vide  each  horse  into  twenty-four  shares  or  kerats  (according  to  the  diviitai 
of  landed  property  in  Egypt,  which  is  always  divided  into  keiats),  and  inch  a 
one  buys  three  or  four  or  eight  Icerats  of  the  mare,  and  shares  In  pcoportiflB 
in  the  benefits  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  young  breed.  So  little  is  known  in 
Egypt  among  the  soldiers  of  the  true  breed,  that  when  in  1812  Ibrahim  Ftaha'i 
troops  took  ten  Koheyl  horses  belonging  to  Neteyn,  the  soldiers  sold  them 
among  themselves  like  common  Egyptian  horses,  while  their  former  owacfs 
valued  them  at  least  three  times  that  price.  For  100  Spanish  dollars  a  good 
cavalry  horse  can  at  all  times  be  got  in  Egypt ;  the  highest  price  paid  fox  an 
Egyptian  horse  is  300  dollars,  a  Bedouin  irould  never  give  fifty  doUan  ht 
the  same.  The  Mamelukes  formerly  esteemed  the  Koheyl  of  the  dcsert|8nd 
went  to  considerable  expense  in  propagating  their  breed  in  Egjrpt.  The  pn» 
sent  masters  of  this  country  have  not  the  same  passion  for  fine  hoiseo  as  thdr 
predecessors,  who  had  in  many  respects  adopted  Arab  notions,  and  had  msds 
it  a  fitshion  amongst  them  to  acquire  a  complete  knowledge  of  hearse^  and  to 
keep  their  stable  upon  a  most  extravagant  establishment.t    •••••** 

''  The  Bedouins  use  the  horses  of  the  Bhouse  exclusively  as  stallioiiB.  The 
finest  horse  bom  of  a  mare  belonging  to  a  race  which  is  not  comprised  withhi 
the  Rhouse,  would,  notwithstanding  its  beauty  and  perhaps  superior  qualities, 
never  be  admitted  as  a  breeder.  Savud,  the  Wahabee*s  chief  fiivourite  mare^t 
which  he  constantly  rode  on  his  expeditions,  and  whose  name,  Reraye,  wu 
become  famous  all  over  Arabia,  brought  a  horse  of  very  superior  beauty  and 
excellence ;  the  mother,  however,  being  not  of  the  Rhouse,  Savud  would 
never  permit  his  people  to  use  that  horse  as  a  stallion,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  it,  as  Bedouins,  like  the  Lybians,  never  ride  hones,  he  sent 
8\t  as  a  present  to  the  heriff.  § 

*  *'  About  the  pedigree  of  Arabian  horsei,  I  must  here  add,  that  in  ibt  interior  of 
the  Desert  the  Bedouins  never  made  use  of  any,  as  among  themselves  they  as  wallkaow 
the  genealogy  of  their  horses  as  they  do  that  of  their  masters  ;  but  if  tlUy  eany  Aor 
horses  to  market  to  any  town,  as  Bassora,  Bagdat,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Medina,  Makka, 
they  then  take  care  to  have  a  pedigree  written  out,  in  order  to  present  it  to  the  bi^er, 
and  only  in  that  case  will  a  Bedouin  be  found  possessed  of  his  horse's  pedigrte ;  wUk 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  interior  itself,  he  would  laugh  at  being  asked  lor  his  BMts'i 
pedigree." 

t  '*  In  Redjed,  the  Nadaba  and.Dahma  are  much  esteemed.  The  breed  of  the  Ife^ 
gexui  of  the  Koheyl  races,  serves  in  Redjed  never  as  a  stallion.'* 

j:  "  Savud  bought  her  from  a  Bedouin  of  the  Arabs  Kahtan  for  1500  dollars.** 

i  **  A  troop  of  Droves  on  horseback  attacked,  in  the  summer  of  1816,  a  party  of  Bs- 
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-  *^.Thtt  Bedouins  generallj  do  not  pennii  tbeir  mares  to  be  corered  vaOitBt 
tlie  eofkipletion  of  the  fifth  year ;  poor  people  who  look  anxiouslj  forward  to 
the  plofits  to  be  derived  from  (baling,  often  have  them  covered  after  the  oom- 
pfetion  of  the  fourth  jear.  The  price  paid  for  the  use  of  a  stallion  corexiag 
9  mare,  is  one  Spanish  dollar.  The  master  of  the  horse  has  a  right  to  waive 
the  payment  of  the  dollar,  and  may  take  his  chance  to  wait  until  the  mare 
ibals ;  if  she  throws  a  filly,  he  is  entitled  to  a  young  female  Iamb  of  one  year 
of  age ;  if  she  brings  a  foal,  he  takes  a  similar  nude  camel  in  payment  of  the 
use  Of  his  horse.  When  a  horse  is  bom,  tiie  Bedouins  never  let  it  drop  down 
to  the  ground^  but  receive  it  upon  their  arms  out  of  the  womb  of  the  mother^ 
and  keeping  it  for  several  hours  upon  their  arms,  occupied  in  washing  it,  in 
stretching  and  strengthening  its  limbs,  and  hugging  it  like  a  baby.  After 
which  they  put  it  down  and  watch  its  feeble  steps  with  particular  attention, 
prognosticating  from  that  movement  the  virtues  or  defects  of  their  fbtore 
companions.  The  people  of  Medjid  feed  their  horses  regularly  on  dates.  At 
Beyrach,  in  the  country  of  the  Flassse,  dates  are  mixed  with  the  dried  clover 
(biraeem)^  and  g^ven  them  in  food.  Barley,  however,  is  the  most  usual  food 
in  all  parts  of  Arabia. 

**  The  wealthy  people  of  Medjid  frequently  give  flesh  to  their  horses,  raw 
as  well  as  boiled,  together  with  all  the  offals  of  their  table.  I  knew  a  man  at 
Hamah,  in  Syria,  who  assured  me  that  he  had  frequently  given  his  houses 
washed  meat  before  a  fatiguing  journey,  to  make  them  endure  the  journey 
with  greater  fiicility.  The  same  person  related  to  me,  that  being  appreheo» 
sive  of  the  governor  of  the  town  taking  a  liking  to  his  favourite  horse,  he  fed 
it  for  a  fortnight  exclusively  upon  roasted  pork,  which  increased  its  mettle  to 
such  a  height,  that  it  became  absolutely  ungovernable,  and  could  be  no  longer 
an  object  of  desire  to  the  governor.  I  have  seen  vicious  horses  in  Egypt 
which  were  apt  to  bite,  cured  of  this  vice  in  presenting  to  them,  while  in  the 
act  of  doing  so,  a  leg  of  mutton  just  taken  off  the  fire,  the  pains  the  horse 
felt  in  biting  through  the  hot  meat,  made  it  give  up  that  trick  after  a  few  re- 
peated lessons.  Egyptian  horses  are  much  less  soft  in  their  tempers  than 
Arabian ;  *  they  are  often  vicious,  while  the  latter  almost  never  are,  and  re- 
quire to  be  constantly  tied,  while  the  Arabians  freely  walk  about  the  en- 
campment like  camels. 

^'  Egyptian  grooms  are  fiunous  all  over  the  East  for  the  treatment  of  horses, 
so  much  so  that  the  Pashas  and  grandees  all  over  Asiatic  Turkey  make  it  a 
rule  to  have  always  a  couple  of  them  in  their  service.    They  curry  a  horse 

douins  in  the  Homrau,  and  pursued  them  to  their  encampment,  when  they  were  in 
their  turn  assisted  by  a  superior  force,  and  all  killed,  excepting  one,  who  fled.  He 
was  pursued  by  one  of  the  best  mounted  Bedouins,  but  his  mare,  aldiough  fiidgued, 
kept  up  the  run  for  several  hours,  and  could  not  be  overtaken.  Before  his  pursuer 
gave  up  the  chase,  he  cried  out  to  him,  promising  him  safe  conduct,  to  beg  to  be  per- 
mitted to  kiss  his  excellent  mare  upon  her  front  Upon  his  refusing,  he  at  last  left 
the  close  pursuit,  and  in  blessing  the  generous  beast,  cried  out  to  the  fugitive,  ^  Go 
and  wash  the  feet  of  your  mare  and  drink  off  the  water."  This  last  expression  is  much 
used  by  the  Bedouins  to  shew  the  great  love  they  bear  to  their  mares,  and  the  obligsp 
tion  under  which  they  are  to  them. 

*  <'  The  Arabs  have  the  Prophet's  saying  contiAually  in  their  mouths, '  Goodfortvp' 
rests  upon  our  noble  horses.' '' 
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(jkree  6r  four  times  a-daj,  and  make  UienndlveB  sb  busy  about  it,  Ihit  It  is 
«gpBinat  law  in  Egypt  to  have  as  manjr  grooms  as  honNff  in  the  atable,  emj 
ooe  of  the  former  having  the  care  of  one  horse.  Tlie  Wahabee  dUel^  wIh 
has  BO  donbt  the  finest  stud  of  horses  in  the  whole  East,  never  allowt  Ui 
maiea  to  be  mounted  until  they  have  completed  their  fourth  jear.  *  Tbe 
coonnan  Bedouins  frequently  ride  thdr  own  before  thej  have  completed  the 
third.  The  Wahabee  chief  has  prohibited  his  Araha  the  selling  of  one-tUid 
of  a  mare,  as  is  frequently  practised  among  the  northern  Arabs,  ^llgginy  thit 
the  custom  leads  alien  to  unlawful  and  cheating  tricks.  He  permits  the  mU- 
ing  of  one-half  of  the  mare.** 


ON   THE  DEGENERACY  OF  THE  CULTIVATED  VARIETIES  OF  THE 

POTATO. 

By  Mr  Gorrie,  Annat  Garden. 

That  plants  continued  in  cultivation  by  grafVs  or  cuttings* 
partake  of  the  youthful  vigour,  maturity,  and  aged  debility  ol 
the  parent  plant,  is  a  doctrine  in  vegetable  physiology  that  his 
been  advanced  and  supported  by  apparently  sound  philoec^iol 
reasoning.  Into  that  question,  on  which  much  has  been  wntten 
on  both  sides,  it  were  occupying  too  much  room  at  present  io 
enter.  The  following  facts,  however,  regarding  the  history  of 
a  widely  cultivated  variety,  may  appear  to  confirm  the  doetinie 
of  a  sympathetic  state  of  health  or  decay  experienced  by  the  in- 
dividual raised  by  cuttings,  affected  by  the  period  it  may  have 
been  in  cultivation  from  the  original  seedling  or  type  of  the 
variety ;  that  is  to  say,  these  facts  may  countenance  the  opbioOy 
that  plants  extended  by  cuttings,  and  not  by  seed,  have  a  period 
)f  vigorous  youth,  of  maturity,  of  old  age,  and  ultimately  of 
(eath.  The  potato,  it  may  be  observed,  is  preserved,  and  the 
^dividual  variety  cultivated  from  time  to  time,  not  by  seed  but 
ly  tubers,  analogous  to  the  extension  of  choice  seedling  trees  by 
j;rafts  or  cuttings,  neither  being  renovated  by  seed  without 
i^uiring  qualities  and  habits  different  from  those  of  the  parent 
jiant.  That  old  age  may  have  overtaken  many  of  the  varieties 
'  potp^o  Innf  since  cultivated  in  this  country,  and  long  sinoe 
..-it.  j\\3\^&  by  such  varieties  having  long  disappeared. 
-■••      lie  commencement  of  the  present  century,  a  flat 
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*»*»  tail  is  never  lefk  to  grow  at  full  length  until  the  hone  or __ 

-eef**      TH«  Kp/»ir  ter*V  an*  counted  with  the  mare  up  to  the  fiftsentii  jear. 
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potato  was  in 'general  field  cultuce,'  aiid  -posaessing  qualUiesjiot 
•(M^dkd  b y  Ua  successor  in  this  cauntv,  the'  ^^  Perthshire  red,  , 
ibj^  flat  white  potato,  in  the  la$t  years  of  its  culture,  hecamei 
^icldy,  and  on  early  soils  very  liable  to  curl.  In  the  year  1806^ 
I  received  a  few  of  the  variety^  since  known  by^he  name-oC 
Perthshire  Reds,  from  the  late  Dr  Coveniry,^  who,  I, was  told> 
had  the  tubers  from  Ireland.  They  were  recommended  a;^ 
beii^  tolerably  mealy,  very  prolific,  and  not  liable  to  curK  In. 
1S07-^  I  introduced  them  ta  the  ^'  braes'"  of  the  Carse  of 
Gfowrie,  whene  they  yielded  an  extraordinary  return ;  and 
idtbough,  cm  analyzing,  they  did  not  contain  quite  so  much  nu^ 
tritive  matter  per  bushel  as  the  then  ordinary  variety,  yet,  from 
their  vigorous  healthy  growth  and  prolific  nature,  they  soon 
spread  over  the^eounty,  and  the  white  fiat  variety  disappeared. 
For  ten  years  I  cultivated  the  new  variety  in  an  early  and  dry 
soil,  where  potatoes  are  generally  liable  to  curl,  without  per- 
ceiving the  slightest  tendency  to  that  or  any  other  disease,  al- 
though I  never  changed  tubers  for  planting.  From  the  tenth 
to  the  fifteenth  year  of  their  culture  here,  they  began  to  shew 
symptoms  of  curl ;  and  the  seed-plums  which,  on  their  first  in* 
troduction,  were  exceedingly  numerous,  began  to  be  very  scanty. 
To  communicate  fresh  vigour,  it  was  found  necessary  to  change 
seed  tubers  from  late  and  high  to  low  and  early  soils.  This  for 
some  time^  say  two  seasons,  generally  prevented  the  appearance 
of  curl,  but,  if  continued  longer,  the  whole  field  was  infected  ; 
nor,  even  in  the  first  year  of  the  change,  was  there  any  thing 
like  the  usual  crop  of  seed-plums  observable.  Ultimately,  a 
taint  or  rot  in  the  seed-tuba:  appeared  in  this  and  other  long- 
cultivated  varieties,  and  every  method  of  pampering  their  de- 
cayed constitution  was  and  is  resorted  to.  Heating  in  pits  is 
recommended  to  be  avoided ;  but  in  days  of  yore,  heating  in 
deep  masses  in  close  houses  did  not  afiect  their  health.  Early 
planting  has  been  recommended,  and  yet  the  occupiers  of  early 
soils  must  go  to  late  situations  for  seed  tubers.  Planting,  with- 
out allowing  the  seed  tubers  to  come  in  contact  with  unfermented 
dung,  has  been  resorted  to;  but  erewhile  this  was  reckoned 
wholesome  practice.  Planting  when  the  soil  is  moderately  m< 
is  tried,  but  new  and  vigorous  varieties  succeed  though  plant 
when  the  soil  is  dry,  whether  newly  cut  or  cut  a  month 
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planting,  whether  the  dung  be  fresh  or  fermented,  whether  the 
tuber  has  been  moderately  or  well  ripened,  or  whether  they  mtj 
have  been  preserved  in  pits  in  the  ordinary  way  or  preserved 
with  greater  care.  In  fine,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr  Simpson, 
«  Kttteen^  Ireland  (see  Newry  Telegraph,  Dec.  29),  "  As  to 
the  potato  degenerating^  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it ;  but,  by 
good  cultivation,  there  can  be  much  done  to  prevent  it  ;^  and 
much  pampering  will  be  necessary,  and  much  disappointment 
will  be  felt,  till  once  new  and  vigorous  varieties,  possesdng  ex- 
cellence  in  quality  and  produce,  be  obtained.  To  acquire  this, 
crossing  between  healthy  and  vigorous  parents  should  be  tried. 
To  communicate  vigour  to  the  plant,  and  induce  seed-bearing, 
the  tubers  should  be  pinched  off  from  the  roots  as  thqr  begin 
to  form.  The  seed  plums,  when  ripe,  should  be  slit  across,  and 
the  pulp  squeezed  out  in  a  basin  of  water,  washed,  strained, 
and  the  seed  dried,  and  retained  for  sowing  next  spring.  The 
produce  of  every  individual  stem  should  be  kept  diatinctbf  sepa* 
rate.  Some  may  even  shew  symptoms  of  disease  or  debility  the 
first  or  second  year,  and  all  such  should  be  rejected.  Varieties 
possessing  green  broad  healthy  foliage,  vigorous  stems,  and  dis- 
playing native  vigour,  by  a  tendency  to  seed-bearing,  should  be 
tested  the  second  year  as  to  their  fertility,  quality,  form,  &^.; 
and  the  third  year,  select  varieties  should  be  tried  on  different 
soils,  to  prove  their  adaptation  to  general  culture.  In  the  mean 
time,  every  precaution  should  be  adopted  to  obtain  returns  from 
the  varieties  new  in  the  "  sear  and  yellow  leaf,''  till,  by  per- 
severance, new  and  improved  varieties  are  obtiuned  to  ensure 
success  in  the  cultivation  of  this  now  necessary  article  of  sub- 
sistence. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 

I.  On  a  particuiar  Mode  of  applying  Farm-yard  Manure,  By  Mr  John  JMter^ 
Nassau  Cottage,  Leeds. — The  present  depressed  state  of  agriculture  tlnougii  tbe 
kingdom,  invites  the  serious  attention  of  all  connected  with  that  important 
branch  of  industry ;  it  being  a  lamentable  fact  that^  whilst  the  most  splendid 
discoveries  in  science  are  doily  applied  to  the  improvement  of  our  tude  mad 
commerce,  agriculture,  as  a  science,  remains  almost  stationary,  notwitliitaiid* 
ing  individual  and  national  prosperity  are  so  deeply  interested  in  promotlog 
its  welfare.    For  more  than  twenty-five  years  I  farmed  from  MO  to 
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in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  during  whkh  time  my  attention  was  caiefixlly 
directed  to  the  consideration  of  every  method  or  system  of  farming  which  waa 
cidcnlated  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  to  improve  the  conw 
ditlon  of  that  numerous  and  industrious  class  of  persons  who  are  dependent  ' 
upon  it.    The  proper  use  of  manure  is  amongst  the  most  material  improve* 
ments  which  I  have  discovered.    By  the  common,  I  may  say  general,  mode 
of  managing  it,  only  half  the  benefit  which  ought  to  be  conferred  on  the  crops 
ia  {^ven,  whilst  the  system  which  I  have  adopted  doubles  the  value  of  all  the 
manure  made,  and  at  the  same  time  it  really  lessens  the  expense ;  and  it  is  to 
this  point  that  I  will  confine  myself  in  this  paper.    That  ''  the  muck-cart  it 
the  best  farmer,'*  is  a  maxim  as  fully  acknowledged  as  it  is  oft-repeated,  and 
believing  that  upon  the  proper  use  and  application  of  it  the  success  of  Uie 
ihrmer  mainly  depends,  I  have  never  failed  to  attend  to  this  important  branch 
of  husbandry.    Having  experienced  the  practical  advantages  of  my  system, 
as  well  upon  land  under  my  own  cultivation  in  Norfolk,  as  upon  fiurms  be- 
longing to  my  relations  and  friends  in  that  county,  where  it  had  t)een  intro- 
duced at  my  suggestion,  I  am  induced,  at  the  earnest  recommendation  of 
many  gentlemen  who  have  also  witnessed  its  beneficial  effects  in  Yorkshire, 
to  invite  the  attention  of  agriculturists  generally  to  the  subject.    Manure  of 
almost  every  description  is  carried  from  the  place  where  it  is  made,  and  de- 
posited on  a  heap  for  four,  six,  or  eight  months,  where  it  ferments  and  be* 
comes  a  soft,  black,  cohesive  mass ;  it  is  then  put  on  the  laud  and  ploughed 
down,  after  which  the  crop  is  sown ;  this  may  not  always  be  done,  but  some- 
thing resembling  it  is  the  prevailing  and  general  practice  in  every  part  of  the 
country.    My  method,  the  success  of  which  has  been  proved  by  numerous 
experiments,  is  to  spread  the  dung  on  the  land  as  soon  as  convenient  after  it 
is  made,  except  in  winter ;  the  manure  made  at  that  period  of  the  year  re« 
mains  in  the  fold-yard  till  the  spring,  where  it  does  not  ferment    The  whole 
is  taken  in  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  fresh  to  the  land ;  if  in  fidlow  it 
is  ploughed  in  with  a  thin  furrow ;  the  land  is  harrowed  and  ploughed  again 
in  a  fortnight,  and  in  a  fortnight  after  harrowed  and  ploughed  a  third  time  $ 
after  which  the  muck,  however  long  it  may  have  been,  is  reduced,  and  the 
soil  will  be  in  as  fine  and  friable  a  state  as  the  land  is  capable  of    From  the 
time  the  dung  is  put  on  to  the  last  mentioned  ploughing,  nothing  can  be  more 
unsightly  than  its  appearance.    If  it  is  to  be  applied  to  pasture,  I  spread  it 
over  the  surfiuie  of  the  ground  from  the  beginning  of  spring  to  the  end  of 
autumn.    Three  essential  points  are  to  be  observed :  First,  to  apply  the  ma- 
nure to  the  soil  as  soon  as  convenient  after  it  is  made  (except  in  the  depth  of 
winter) ;  secondly,  to  keep  it  as  near  the  surface  as  possible ;  and,  thirdly,  to 
mix  it  well  with  the  soiL    These  being  observed,  I  confidently  assert,  that 
advantages  equal  to  double  those  now  derived  from  manure  are  communicated 
to  the  land  by  an  increase  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  exhibited  in  healthier 
and  more  abundant  crops ;  so  that  a  farm  of  200  acres  of  arable  land  of  medium 
quality,  producing  400  loads  of  dung  or  two  load  for  every  acre,  worth  five 
shillings  per  load,  will  be  benefited  to  the  extent  of  ten  shillings  per  acra 
annually,  and  where  more  manure  is  made,  which  on  every  well  num 
fiirm  is  done,  the  advantages  will  be  greater*    This  result  has  been  ; 
upon  the  farm  now  in  my  occupation,  belonging  to  Lord  Cowptr^ 
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neighbourhood  of  Leeds,  to  which  I  entered  mt  CandlanM  lesi ;  k  wm  ihen 
in  the  most  deplorable  condition ;  so  deplorable  iTu  it,  indeed,  «■  lo  liid 
many  of  ny  friends  and  neighbours  to  predict  the  impoaiblUify  of  mr  pe^. 
curing  a  tolerable  crop  upon  one  of  the  fields  for  aeven  jemn  to  cdne ;  livt 
this  field,  from  the  application  of  manure  according  to  m  j  iBethod»  tea  heoHie 
exceedingly  productive.  I  fidlowed  it  for  turnips,  and  in  Jfay  (1881 X I  pit 
on  about  twelve  and  a  half  tons  of  good  fresh-made  rtable-duog  per  acre;  m 
much  as  possible  was  taken  from  the  stables  and  carried  to  the  lend  the  day' 
It  was  made.  My  proceedings  greatly  amused  my  agricultural  neigUbMB. 
The  preceding  tenant  observed,  that  however  such  a  ayatetu  aifglit  faete  tt- 
awered  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  here  it  would  be  a  usdoM  ezpaditHe 
both  of  time  and  money,  and  a  great  waste  of  manure.  To  convince  fcim  of 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  manuring,  I  directed  one  pleee  in  thti 
middle  of  the  field  to  be  left  without  covering.  With  the  exception  of  te 
land  upon  which  no  manure  had  been  laid,  the  field  produced  n  ray  fine  enp 
of  turnips,  worth  at  least  six  pounds  per  acre,  whilst  the  crop  Failed  upon  the 
land  not  manured  was  not  worth  six  shillings  per  acre.  After  the  tuinipitht 
field  produced  a  very  heavy  crop  of  barley,  averaging  not  leaa  then  mrm 
quarters  per  acre,  and  in  1833  I  obtained  a  most  abundant  crop  of  clover  wUfci 
out  any  manure  except  on  the  land  omitted  in  the  first  yenr.  I  alao  cuiewd 
a  field  of  pasture  the  same  summer  with  the  same  kind  of  manuie^  half  of  it  In 
June  and  the  rest  in  August  Six  weeks  after  the  first  part  waa  done  I  ihnv- 
ed  it  to  a  very  shrewd  and  scientific  gentleman,  well  acquainted  with  couniir^ 
affitire,  who  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  improvement.  In  October, 
the  farmer  whose  land  adjoins  my  own,  said  he  had  never  beftjfc  wem  wak 
extraordinary  improvement  in  any  ground.  Knowing-  that  *  he  WM  Une  nf 
those  who  had  ridiculed  my  system*  I  iiinted  to  liim  tiiat  Uit  pnpik^  if  H 
had  been  much  doubted.  He  acknowledged  he  Iiad  condemned  it,  endtoidhe 
now  saw  that  which  he  would  not  have  believed  had  be  not  witnoNsd  it,  mA 
that  he  thought  the  manure  must  have  contained  a  laige  portion  Of  wUW 
clover  and  other  grass  seedj,  otherwise,  in  his  opinion,  such  an  effect  eouM 
not  have  beeu  produced.  In  the  hottest  part  of  last  summery  I  eoviKdy  hi 
the  same  manner,  the  only  field  on  my  farm  which  had  not  been  prerioii^J 
dressed  in  a  similar  way,  leaving  two  ridges  in  the  middle  unmanured.  I  it* 
moved  all  the  cattle  from  this  field  for  six  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
two  ridges  had  scarcely  grass  to  sustain  a  goose,  whilst  the  reet  of  the  Add 
looked  like  a  field  of  fog  or  aftermath.  Many  gentlemen  csamined  it 
Some  seemed  satisfied  that  much  benefit  was  derived  at  very  Uttle  coiti 
others  expressed  their  conviction  that  it  was  the  greatest  improvement  thtf 
had  ever  seen,  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that,  fi*om  the  time  the  dung  wei  put 
on  to  the  end  of  summer,  I  had  at  least  three  times  as  much  gnun  finoM  the 
land  manured  as  from  the  otlier.  1  must  mention  another  ftct.  The 
who  spread  the  dung  had  farmed  many  years  for  himself,  and  might  be 
aidered  a  clev  cr  man  ;  he  said  to  me,  you  would  not  thus  waite  nnuHfn^  if 
you  had  not  the  means  of  getting  plenty  more.  I  asked  him  to  walla 
before  he  decided ;  he  then  declared  that  he  had  never  been  so  much 
hen.  I  mention  these  things,  knowing  that  my  plan  haa  mnch  to 
Inst,  and  hoping  that  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  try  my 
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adt  be  iaughed  out  of  il  before  they  have  af^lied  to  it  the  test  of  doe  e9cpe»>.' 
eace.  It  nay  be  said  that,  in  these  experiments,  I  did  not  rff»»paredifewiiit 
sorts  of  maniire.  I  hare  done  so  repeatedly,  but,  in  truth,  I  had  then  no  rotten' 
dung  by  me^  I  would  propose,  to  any  one  who  doubts  the  propriety  of  my  {dan,, 
to  put  a  given  weight  of  fresh  dung  on  a  heapi,  to  remain  (taming  it  over  or 
not)  &r  twelve  months,  at  which  time  spread  it  oyer  the  land,  and  at  tlif»«iir^ 
tne  take  a  similar  weight  of  fresh  dung  of  the  same  kind,  and  spread  k  over 
^eoble  Uie  space,  and  I  doubt  not  the  resuk.  Hitherto  I  have  confined  the. 
XBOommendation  of  my  plan  to  practical  experience  alone,  but  I  am  not  with*. 
out  scientific  and  chemical  authorities  to  support  me.  Mr  Josq)h  Hayward'a 
Treatise' on  the  Science  of  Agriculture  is  worth  reading  by  the  agricnltiuisi 
iHio  searches  after  truth.  Being  aware  of  the  great  difficulties  with  which 
ihe  fiirmer  has  to  contend,  I  should  recommend  any  new  system  with  giett 
diffidence^  if  attended  with  additional  expense;  but  as  the  jdan  £  am  deai* 
sous  to  introduce  is  alike  recommended  by  its  simplicity  and  economy,  and 
also  eminently  calculated  to  promote  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  to  secure, 
by  that  means,  a  more  adequate  remuneration  to  the  farmer,  I  cannot  doubt 
of  its  being  generally  adopted,  whenever  its  practical  advantages  Mte  more 
generally  known  and  appreciated.  With  a, view  to  facilitate  its  introduction, 
it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  correspond  with,  or  to  wait  upon,  any  noble* 
man  or  gentleman,  and  to  explain  more  fully  the  details  of  my  method  of 
applying  manure,  or  to  assist  in  introducing  the  practice  upon  any  farm  in 
hand,  either  under  my  own  superintendence,  or  that  of  my  son,  who  is  at  this 
time  disengaged,  and  who  is  abundantly  qualified  for  such  purpose,  he  having 
fiir  several  years  having  had  almost  the  entire  management  of  a  fiirm  of  800 
acres  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  belonging  to  mjrself,  upon  which,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  the  system  was  proved  to  be  highly  beneficial.  My  subject 
has  drawn  me  on  to  greater  length  than  I  expected ;  I  cannot,  however,  con- 
clude without  saying,  that  if,  by  the  system  I  recommend,  lOs.  or  16s.  worth 
of  manure  can  be  added  annually  to  every  acre  of  land  of  moderate  quality,  a^ 
no  greater  expense  than  by  the  old  method*  I  think  the  landlord,  the  tenant, 
and  the  public,  will  be  great  gainers*  ... 

II.  Canada  Wheat WoodkUi,  EaM  Fkmkm\  JamiOrp  20.  I8M.    Sotr— ; 

I  should  feel  gratified  if  you  can  wSord  room  in  your  columns  for  a  lew  re- 
marks upon  a  subject  in  some  d^ree  fiersonal,  yet  not  idtogether  devmd  of 
general  interest  to  recent  settlers  in  this  province.  In  some  notes  upon  ^ni- 
giation  to  Canada,  published  in  1834, 1  took  occasion  to  state  the  pratti§ai4 
lUff  of  an  industrious  emigrant  obtainii^  land  and  reaping  a  crop  wiAia  a  ftar 
fr9m  entry,  I  further  stated  that  lie  might,  with  some  confidence,  redcon  upon 
a  return,  in  good  soil,  of  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.  This  stafeeOEient,  I  ni%f 
observe,  was  never  assumed  as  what  would  generally  be  done^  but  merely  as 
what  might  be  effected  without  any  very  extraordinary  effort  or  expense.  It 
has  been  virulently  attadud  and  treated  as  utterly  chimerical  by  Mr  Shirreff 
and  others.  Conscious  that  I  intended  no  deception,  but  dubious  in  some  bm^ 
sure  of  results,  I  abstained  from  noticing  these  cavillers  until  I  could  oflfer  aoue 
decisive  proo£  Mr  William  Buist,  anold  and  respectable  &rmer,fix«i  the  fine 
district  of  Strathmore^  in  Scotland,  who  purohlued  from  me  above  SOO  aciMi 
inNicfafll,  has  mmmunioaUid  to  me  tn  tccoupt  of  Us&slcrQ^  whidiliifMr 
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beg  leave  to  annex.  I  may  just  add,  that  Mr  B.  is  poasceaod  of  recpectable* 
though  not  superfluous  funds,  and  that  he  has  no  fiunily  to  aaiist  hUn  in  deal- 
ing his  lands.  The  whole  was  done  by  contract,  and  under  many  disadvan- 
tages. Mr  B.  is  well  known  in  his  own  circle  of  friends  as  a  man  diatinguisb- 
ed  for  the  strictest  accuracy  in  all  his  averments ;  and  the  trifling  ezoess,  vie 
from  15th  July  to  20th  August,  in  such  a  season  as  last,  cannot  reasonably 
invalidate  the  statement  to  any  candid  and  impartial  mind.  A.  Feegu880& 
^^^Copy  of  a  LetUrfram  Mr  Buisi  to  Mr  Fergustont  Jamutrp  IS.  1838.  SiB, 
--Jks  it  may  be  gratifying  to  you  to  hear  the  result  from  my  first  crop  of  wheat 
sown  in  the  Fergus  settlement,  1  herewith  send  you  a  short  statement  with 
regard  to  it  On  the  16th  July  1834, 1  commenced  clearing  my  land,  sowed 
my  wheat  on  the  20th  of  September,  and  began  my  harvest  on  the  SOth  of 
August  1835.  The  field  was  accurately  measured  after  the  crop  was  cut,  and 
notwithstanding  the  very  unfavourable  weather  during  harvest,  which  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  lost  me  at  least  one  and  a^half  bushels  per  acre,  I  find 
the  return  to  be  rather  more  than  twenty~s%x  and  a-haif  huAeU  ftr  aen,  I  an, 
Sir,  yours,  &c.  (Signed)  William  Buist. — DundoMWedtlif  PottfUpptr  Crnnmk 
IlL  Mode  qf  tupporting  the  Poor  in  Belgium — Viscount  Vilain  XUIy  who 
has  been  long  appointed  Minister  at  Rome,  has  resigned  his  office  as  Governor, 
of  East  Flanders.  Before  quitting  Ghent,  Viscount  Vilain  addressed  a  dica- 
lar  to  the  different  functionaries  under  his  government,  in  which  are  some  In- 
teresting details  relating  to  the  operations  of  the  charitable  workshops  (aftfinsi 
de  charite),  established  in  different  parts  of  Flanders.  He  states  that  the  num- 
ber of  these  institutions  amounts  to  forty-three ;  that  the  total  prime  cost  of 
material  and  salary  paid  to  the  poor  amounts  to  176,378  francs,  and  the  same 
of  manufiictured  articles  to  162,583  francs,  leaving  a  loss  upon  tfa«  whole  of 
only  13,804  francs.  Thus,  at  the  expense  of  13,804  francs,  proviskm  and  em- 
ployment have  been  given  to  2265  poor  people  during  the  whole  of  the  wintsr 
and  part  of  the  spring;  and  thus,  at  the  trifling  expense  of  six  finance  per  per- 
son, forty.threc  parishes  have  been  rescued  from  the  evils  of  mendidty,  and 
a  large  body  of  poor  creatures,  who  must  otherwise  have  begged  or  starved, 
have  been  actively  and  usefully  employed,  and  have  had  the  means  of  support* 
ing  their  fiunilies  without  other  parochial  relief  The  letter  adds^  that  the 
average  loss  of  six  francs  only  arises  firom  defective  administration  in  some  ol 
the  parishes,  unce  it  resulu  that,  in  twenty-five  out  of  forty-thiee,  the  loss 
has  not  exceeded  two  francs,  and  indeed  in  some  of  these  has  not  been  more, 
than  eighty  centimes  per  person.  In  seven  parishes  the  receipts  neaily  ba> 
lance  the  expense,  so  that  the  poor  have  cost  little  or  nothing;  and  in  fbur 
parishes  the  returns  have  exceeded  the  expense,  so  as  to  leave  a  NtlMiro  In 
the  hands  of  the  directors  after  supporting  all  the  poor.  These  aie  zemsffc* 
able  results,  and  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  phiUmtliropisis  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland ;  for  what  can  be  more  praiseworthy,  more  advantageous 
or  honourable  to  the  community,  than  the  establishment  of  institutions  by 
which  pauperism,  idleness,  and  immorality  are  neutralised  without  expense^ 
and  by  which  a  number  of  persons  who  would  be  otherwise  thrown  upon  the 
public  workhouse,  or  become  burdens  to  the  parish,  are  actively  emplbyedt 
and  encouraged  in  habits  of  industry  and  economy  ?  Viscount  Vllsin  eernsit*' 
ly  recommends  the  establishment  of  simikr  workshops  throughout  the  wIM 
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CQuntiy.  Were  he  able  to  effect  his  benevolent  object,  he  would  obtaln'one 
of  the  most  important  and  most  beneficial  results  ever  effected  in  a  civilized* 
nation;  and  Belgium  would  present  the  phenomenon  of  a  whole  population 
purged,  as  it  were,  of  idleness  and  pauperism.  Whilst  upon  the  subject^  it 
maj  be  observed,  according  to  official  statistical  documents,  published  bv  or- 
der of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  that  the  total  gross  amount  of  the  revenue 
of.  hospitals,  charitable  establishments,  and  of  the  divers  sums  expended  upon 
the  poor,  amounted,  in  1833,  to  11,647,000  francs,  or  about  285  francs  per  in-' 
dividual  The  number  of  the  poor  in  the  provincial  workhouses  has  been  re<* 
duced  from  3454  in  1827,  to  2G62  in  1833,  a  remarkable  diminution,  seeing 
that  the  population  has  increased  in  an  inverse  ratio,  having  augmented  from 
3,800,000  in  1827,  to  4,061,000  in  1833.  The  same  document  states,  that  the 
total  number  of  persons  receiving  instruction  at  the  various  colleges,  schools, 
and  places  of  education  of  all  denominations,  amounted  altogether  to  353,34:2 
in  1826,  whereas  in  1833  the  number  of  children  attending  the  5229  primary 
schools  alone  exceeded  370,000.  If  the  progress  of  education  had  been  great,' 
the  diminution  of  immorality  is  not  less  striking,  for  one  finds  the  number  of 
foundlings  {enfans  trwvis)  to  have  amounted  to  11,023  in  1823,  whilst  in  1883 
they  did  not  exceed  7097«  This  is  not  a  place  to  develope  subjects  of  this 
kind,  but  the  above  examples  will  suffice  to  shew,  that  Belgium  is  making  con- 
siderable progress  in  those  branches  of  administration  and  general  morality 
which  are  the  most  essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  nation.  It  must  not  be 
omitted  to  state,  that  the  tables  in  question  give  the  populaticm  to  the  1st  of 
January  1835  at  4,165,953  souls ;  the  superficies  of  the  soil  at  3,420,570  hec- 
tares (each  2i  acres),  of  which  381,470  hectares,  or  about  one-tenth,  are  unculti* 
vated,  not  including  more  than  100,000  hectares  or  l-34th  of  roads  and  Canals. 
In  France,  the  uncultivated  land,  out  of  a  superficies  of  52,570,000  hectares^ 
amounts  to  9,000,000,  or  one-sixth ;  and  the  roads,  canals,  streets,  &c.  to 
1,216,746,  or  one-fifth ;  both  of  which  shew  a  remarkable  balance  in  favour  of 
Belgium. 

IV.  Progress  of  Digestion. — Alexis  St  Martin,  a  Canadian,  eighteen  years 
of  age,  having  a  good  constitution  and  robust  health,  was  accidentally 
wounded  by  the  discharge  of  a  musket  in  June  1822.  ^  The  charge,  con«^ 
sisting  of  powder  and  duck  shot,  was  received  in  the  left  side,  at  the  distance 
of  one  yard  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  The  contents  entered  posteriorly, 
and  in  an  oblique  direction,  forward  and  inward,  literally  blowing  off  integu- 
ments and  muscle  to  the  size  of  a  man*s  hand ;  fracturing  and  carrying  away 
the  anterior  half  of  the  sixth  rib,  fracturing  the  fifth,  lacerating  the  lower 
portion  of  the  lungs,  the  diaphragm,  and  perforating  the  stomach."  Thanks 
to  an  extraordinary  constitution,  and  the  skill  and  attention  of  Dr  Beaumbntj 
this  young  man  recovered.  The  wound  in  the  stomach  had  sloughed,  lacerat- 
ed portions  of  the  stomach  had  come  away,  the  edge  of  the  orifice  had  healed> 
but  the  opening  had  never  closed.  A  year  after  the  accident,  the  injured 
parts  were  all  sound,  a  perforation  into  the  stomach  remaining  open  of  two 
and  a  half  in  circumference.  The  food  could  only  be  retained  in  the  stomach 
bjr  means  of  a  [compress  over  the  aperture,  secured  by  a  bandage,  till  some' 
months  after  this  time,  when  a  fold  or  doubling  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  koi 
mseh  appeared,  and  gradually  Increased  in  size,  till  it  filled  the  aperture,  and 
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acted  ad  a  valve,  preventing  completely  the  escape  of  any  of  the  contents  sf 
the  stomach  through  the  aperture,  but  being  easilj  pushed  back  from  withos^ 
so  as  to  admit  of  any  thing  being  put  into  the  stomach  or  taken  out  cf  it 
The  man  was  now  in  perfect  health,  the  facility  of  observation  had  never  ben 
equalled,  and  Dr  Beaumont  availed  himself  in  the  most  masterly  maimer  gf 
the  opportunity  thus  offered.    '*  Dr  Beaumont  begun  hia  ezparimaiti  in 
May  1825,  and  continued  them  for  four  or  five  months,  St  Martin  being  then 
in  high  health.    In  the  autunm  St  Martin  returned  to  Canada,  mairied,  Ind 
a  family,  worked  hard,  engaged  as  a  voyageur  with  the  Hudaon^  B^r  Fv 
Company,  remained  there  four  years,  and  was  then  engaged  at  a  great  cspMS 
by  Dr  Beaumont  to  come  and  reside  with  him  on  the  MisBianppi,  fir  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  complete  his  investigations.    He  came  ucmMag" 
'ty  in  August  1829,  and  remained  till  March  1831.    He  then  went  a  BHiod 
time  to  Canada,  but  returned  to  Dr  Beaumont  in  November  1839|  when  te 
experiments  were  once  more  resumed,  and  continued  tiU  Mardi  189^  it 
which  time  he  finally  left  Dr  Beaumont.    He  now  eigoyed  perfiect  hwltK 
but  the  orifice  made  by  the  wound  remained  in  the  same  state  as  in  18S4i* 
Dr  Beaumont  has  determined  several  very  interesting  matten^  which  hMt 
been  long  subjects  of  controversy  among  physiologists,  and  with  whiA  it  ii 
important  that  all  men  should  be  acquainted.    It  used  to  be  thou|^t  that  the 
gastric  juice  is  poured  out  during  the  intervals  of  digestion,  acnimnlittiy  te 
be  in  readiness  for  the  next  meaL    The  Doctor  has  proved  that  tUa  if  Dol 
the  case.    St  Martin  fasted  for  some  hours,  and  was  then  placed  so  that  the 
opening  into  the  stomach  was  exposed  to  a  strong  light.    Dr  Beanmaat  hai 
then  a  distinct  view  of  the  cavity  of  the  stomach ;  and  he  found  ita  only 
tents  to  be  a  little  viscid  mucus,  mixed  with  saliva,  being  only 
and  then  very  lightly  acidulated.    There  was  in  no  instance  any 
tion  of  the  proper  gastric  juice,    llie  reasonable  deduction  from  this 
important  &ct  is,  that,  to  eat  little  and  often,  with  the  view  of  dc&ndiiig.the 
stomach  from  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  is  unnecessary,  seeing  that  ae 
gastric  juice  is  secreted  when  the  stomach  is  empty.     This  waa  a  pnsvaflfeBg 
error  with  the  bygone  generation  of  medical  men,  and  is  still  a  yerj  gentnl 
error  among  the  non-medical  public.     It  is  thought  that  in  delicate  peoplait 
must  be  injurious  ever  to  allow  the  stomach  to  get  empty  ;  and  acoocdinj^ 
this  much  abused  organ  is  kept  constantly  at  worlc,  to  the  maniftat  iiyuiy  af 
its  powers,  with  the  view  of  protecting  it  from  what,  in  fiict,  is  not  lacieted, 
imlees  when  required  for  the  digestion  of  food. — MagoMtnt  qfSwML 

V.  Slepheru's  WrUinff  Fluid.^J>r  Birkbeck,  the  President  of  the  Mechanlor 
Institution,  gave  a  lecture  upon  the  relative  excellence  of  Writing  Fhride 
and  Inks.  After  some  general  observations  on  the  importance  of  the  ait  of 
writing  to  man,  in  its  handing  down  to  posterity  all  that  was  worth  praew- 
ing  of  by- gone  ages,  its  power  of  assimilating  mind  to  mind,  and,  aa  Pope 
beautifully  says — 

*'  Spreads  Uie  loft  intcTcoune  from  kniI  to  looU 
And  waftK  a  tlgh  ftom  Indus  to  the  Pole,'*— 

the  lecturer  proceeded  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  various  subatanci 
in  difierent  ages  of  the  world  for  writing  on,  from  the  papyrua  of  the 
tians  to  the  beautiful  sheet  of  linen  paper,  now  capable  by  the  power  of 
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•f  ttf  being  made  to  an  almost  infinite  axe.  The  multiplication  of'  the 
bulnunents  for  impreaong  the  paper  with  our  thoughts  was  alao  astt^ 
g ;  BO  Icaa  than  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  metal  pens  bdng  now 
to  our  stock  of  quills,  which  latter  did  not  seem  to  dUninislw-a  proof 
pfogress  of  education  and  cirilizaUon.  The  practice  of  the  Egyptians 
I  paint  rather  than  write  their  characters.  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  make 
on  of  the  Roman  ink,  and  Dioscorides  says,  that  it  was  made  of  one  pert 
lick  powder,  probably  lamp-blacky  and  three  parts  of  gum.  This  formed 
dt  with  which  the  Homans  wrote,  or  rather  painted  their  characters. 
ii^  then  employed  was  more  durable  than  the  writing-ink  now  used, 
\  papyrus  and  manuscripts  found  in  Herculaneum  fully  proTed,  and 
had  been  buried  'iOaa  years  ageu  The  Chinese  of  the  present  day  paint 
d  of  write  their  characters,  making  nse  of  a  amall  brush  and  Indian  ink 
iaaon  ink  of  oar  ancestors  was  superior  even  to  our  own  ink ;  tor  we 
manuscripts  written  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  which  are  in  a 
'  degree  of  preserration  than  those  written  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
ies.  The  materials  for  making  ordinary  ink  are  galls^  iron^  gum-arabic^ 
and  water.  Galls  are  a  growth  or  excrescence  formed  on  the  footstalk 
■  the  oak,  by*an  insect,  which,  boring  and  depositing  with  its  ovipositor, 
I,  occasions  the  growth  of  the  excre^ence  by  the  wound  it  infiicts,  and 
ccrescence  is  the  shield  of  the  egg  until  the  mature  insect  bores  a  paa- 
ud  escapea  These  galls  contain  a  peculiar  acid,  called  gallic  acid,  and 
cid,  uniting  with  the  8u^>hate  of  iron,  forms  the  black  fluid  called  ink. 
x>d  and  sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue  vitriol,  are  also  employed  to  deepen 
lour;  but  the  copper  has  great  disadvantages,  because  when. the  pea  is 
^,  if  it  is  not  perfectly  clean,  a  deposit  of  cupper  is  formed  on  the  pen- 
which  greatly  deteriorates  its  sharpness  :  this  kind  of  ink  also  encrusts 
Irstands,  and  clogs  the  pen  so  as  to  prevent  the  free  flowing  of  it  to  the 
and  it  is  also  easily  enused  from  paper  by  acids  and  other  chemical 
.  It  became,  therefore,  a  great  object  to  obtain  a  fhiid  for  writing, 
should  not  be  subject  to  these  disadvantages  and  inconveniences ;  and 
iting  ink,  for  the  invention  of  which  he  believed  the  public  to  be  !n- 
I  to  Mr  Henry  Stephens,  chemist,  London,  did  appear  to  be  free  from 
3f  those  inconveniences.  Mr  Stephens  not  having  sought  the  protec- 
^  a  patent,  had  given  rise  to  a  number  of  imitations — many  of  which 
irobably  very  good,  {)ut  certainly,  in  his  opinion,  not  equal  to  that  pro- 
by  the  original  inventor.  He,  the  lecturer,  had  seen  journals  as  day- 
and  ledgers,  by  which  it  appeared  the  inventor  has  used  this  compost* 
•r  four  years.  The  struggles  of  the  inventor  might  be  seen  in  his  at^ 
}  with  various  colours.  Upon  this  composition  alone  he  had  made  250 
ments.  In  the  two  saucers  before  them,  were  two  modifications  of  the 
ing  matter  used  in  the  composition  of  this  fluid,  one  of  which  is  perfoct- 
and  the  other  always  wet,  from  its  disposition  to  deliquesce,  or  absji^rb 
ire ;  and  upon  this  disposition  its  fluidity  in  a  great  measure  depended* 
termanency  of  colours  may,  in  a  gpreat  degree,  be  tested' by  an  agent, 
acts  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sun  and  time,  namely,  the  chlor]  of 
rhich  produces  the  same  effect  in  a  short  space  as  would  require  a  i 
xposure  to  effect    He  had  tak«B  ten  jpadiaans  ^  writing  fluid. 
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hftd  submitted  them  to  the  action  of  chloride  of  lime.    The  first  line  wis 
written  with  Stephens's,  and  all  the  intermediate  lines  with  Tuious  imita- 
tions ;  the  last  line  was  also  written  with  Stephens's,  mixed  with  one-half 
water ;  as  they  would  perceive,  the  first  and  the  last  lines  were  the  oolj  ones 
remaining.  The  lecturer  then  repeated  the  experiment  with  Stephois's  fluid 
and  several  other  imitations,  by  causing  a  line  to  be  written  with  each  (eoA 
bottle  being  premotuty  well  shaken) ;  on  the  application  of  the  chloride  the  imi- 
tations disappeared,  while  the  orighial  remained  little,  if  at  all,  afi^ted*  Slips 
of  paper  were  exhibited  by  the  lecturer,  half  of  which  had  been  soaked  with 
the  fluid  more  than  twelve  months  since,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  part 
rtalced  was  as  sound  and  good  as  that  which  had  not  been*     An  inkstand  was 
also  exhibited,  the  invention  of  Mr  Stephens,  which  appeared  wdl  adapted 
for  using  the  fluid.    He  thought  Mr  Stephens  entitled  to  much  credit  for  his 
invention ;  and  as  this  article  might  be  purchased  at  about  the  same  price  ai 
the  best  common  inks  were  formerly  sold,  he  had  no  doubt  but  he  would  ob- 
tain, as  he  deserved,  the  patronage  of  the  public.    He  (Dr  Birkbeck)  oouU 
bear  testimony  to  the  strength  of  the  article,  having  used  it  dilated  with 
water.    He  then  glanced  slightly  at  the  sympathetic  inks,  which  he  termed 
rather  amusing  than  useful,  and  the  marking  inks  for  writing  on  linen— of  the 
latter  of  which  he  spoke  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise — and  said  that  how- 
ever unimportant  this  subject  might  appear,  yet  that  it  was  of  the  yery  fint 
importance  cuuld  not  be  denied,  as  an  adjunct  of  that  art  which  had  Innougfat 
civilization,  the  sciences,  and  all  the  arts  of  life,  as  they  now  exist. 

VI.  Grtmts  of  Pttblic  Money  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  ten  yettrt  from  IM 
to  1833  :— 


IRELAND. 

Poor. 
For  the  employment  of  the  poor,   . 
For  such  measures  as  the  exigencies  of  distress  in 

1833  may  require 

Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 

Academies,  Hospitals,  &c. 


Royal  Irish  Academy 

Cork  Institution 

Dublin  Society    . 
Belfast  Academical  Institution 
Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum,  Dubim 
Female  Orphan  House  do. 

Westmoreland  Lock-Hospital,  do. 
Lying-in  Hospital  do. 

Dr  Stevens's  Hospital  do. 

Fever  Hospital  do. 

Hospital  for  Incurables  do. 


L.140,000* 

200,000 
6,422 


L.3,000 
14,263 
68,500t 

6,000 
65,978 
17,385 
30,961 

26,407 

15,856 

37,668 

4,140 


L.846,422 


Carried  forward 


L  290,108      L.S46,4SI 


•  Ofwhlch  L.100^000  in  1889,  and  L«40«000  in  1832. 
t  Commenced  In  2889. 
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Brought  forward  L.290,108       L.346,422 


Mng  Hospital                 do. 
lian  Marine  Society      do. 
—   Society  for  Soldiers' Children 
!  of  Industry         .        •       •        . 
Dg  Society 


307,525 
16,118 
74,115 

207,872 
12,500 


Educatiok. 

tant  Charter  Schools L.154,941 

f  for  Education  of  the  Poor          .        .        .  198,000 

lieutenant,  in  aid  of  Schools  erected  hy  Vo« 

ntary  Contribution 66,000 


908,238 


413,941 


Public  Works,  &c 

liadee  Harbour Ii.ll9,577 

1              do 37,898 

ore           do. 8,000 

ary  and  Kingston 291,000 

of  Works 170,137 

iland  Navigation 48,395 

n  Public  Works 149,300 


Police  amd  Crimikal  Business. 

1  Police L.249,753 

ihing  Proclamations 58,300 

lal  Prosecutions  398,289 


804,307 


706,342 
I..3,l  79,240 


f  Judicial  Establishment  for  one  year,  1830,  including  Salaries  of  Judges, 
om  the  Chancellor  down,  Inspector  of  Prisons,  &c  L.  157,648    3    3} 
lue  of  Ireland,  one  year,  1828       ....    4,685,642  16    4 

Rate  of  Collection  Li.13 :  16 : 3  per  cent, 
ich  revenue,  Assessed  Taxes        ....  Nil 

SCOTLAND. 

le  Poor Ni). 

Lcademies,  Hospitals,  &c       .        .        .  Nil. 

education Nil 

Public  Works. 

;e  of  Edinburgh L.50,000 

onian  Canal *      .        100,090^ 

Patrick  Harbour    .        .        .    -   .        .        i        1 06,91 2f 

I  and  Criminal  business  •        •        •        .  NiL 

. L.256,922 

•  This  for  gcnenl  good,  in  taYing  the  pMSSffe  by  the  Pcntland  Frith. 
t  This  ought,  in  fklrncH,  tobe  duorged  to  Ireland. 
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Cort  of  Judicial  Establishment  for  one  year,  1 830,  including  &Edaries  to  Judges^ 
Clerks  of  Session,  Deputirt,  Sheriffs  of  Counties,  Sheriff's  Siiqihifligei^ 
Circuit  Expenses,  &c     .  "     .  •        •        '    L.15(l,«61    f    I/, 

Revenue  for  one  year,  1828    .        .        .        .        .        L.4,627,S40  18    6 

Kate  of  Collection  L.6 :  7  :  3'per  cent. 

Of  which  revenue,  Asaesaed  Taxes  .    1^294,914  18    4 

State  of  Gbavts. 
Ireland,  in  ten  years           ..%...        1^3,179,246    0   0 
Scotland        da  M«,712    0   • 


VI.  A  Machine  on  a  new  pemcipk,  for  rmmag  Watery  Coals,  {«. — ^The  con- 
struction of  this  power  is  very  simple,  and  its  steady  opention  if  ^ulte  M- 
sured.    Its  chief  agent  is  a  pair  of  wheels;  or,  if  necessary,  ■  seriei,  mOfiBg 
with  their  diameters  in  the  direction  of  the  weight  to  be  raised^ — say  the  abaft 
of  a  mine.    Taking  the  one  pair  of  wheels,  moving  on  the  same  azia,  velii 
that,  from  the  end  of  a  radius  or  arm  in  each,  a  chain  descends,  so  as  tolM^g 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  square  passage.    To  each  chain  are  suqiendad,  at  dl&' 
ferent  but  regulated  distances,  quadrangular  frames,  to  the  upper  stdes  of 
which  strong  projecting  iron  rims,  moving  on  the  principle  of  the  hing^  aie 
attached.    The  boxes,  or  receptacles  for  the  weight  to  he  raised,  have  cor- 
responding edges  on  each,  side.     When  the  wheel  above  is  tuned,  and  a 
single  box  below  is  placed  in  connexion  with  the  lowest  frame,  k  is  cawfi^ht 
by  its  rim,  and,  with  one  revolution  of  the  wheel,  is  sent  up  as  iil|^  as  the 
frame  on  the  opposite  skle  to  that  on  which  it  is  borne ;  here  it  is  again 
caught  and  sent  up  to  the  apparatus  on  the  opposite  side  again,  and  so  on,  by 
alternate  transmission,  it  is  brought  to  the  top  of  the  shaft.     The  machine 
being  kept  constantly  laden  below,  and  its  wheel  constantly  turned  abore^  It 
follows,  that,  at  each  re\'^o]utiou  of  the  wheel*  a  box  is  delivered ;  and  tiiusi 
in  an  exceedingly  short  space  of  time,  a  vast  body  of  matter  can  be  canW 
up  through  any  depth  of  shaft.    The  raising  of  water  is  performed  by  means 
of  the  same  machinery,  only  buckets  with  valves  in  the  bottom  are  Med  in- 
stead of  boxes.     The  machine  could  be  most  humanely  employed,  in  lane 
mines,  in  quickly  sending  the  workmen  up  or  down,  to  save  them  firom  thdr 

present  tedious  and  tiresome  expedients  for  that  purpose. Minii^J^wmttL 

VII.  Shoes  impervume  to  Water, — The  following  description  of  apatentlatdj 

taken  out  in  the  United  States,  is  from  the  Franklin  Journal, "  The  solas 

may  be  made  of  plaited  flax,  hemp,  or  the  inner  bark  of  the  linden  tree.  For 
the  upper  part  any  kind  of  cloth  may  be  used,  and  the  shoes  lined  with  linen 
or  cotton.  The  soles  are  t)ien  varnished  or  covered  with  the  following  com- 
position : — One  quart  of  flax-seed  oil,  two  ounces  of  rosin,  half  an  ounce  of 
white  vitriol,  which  must  be  boiled  together  for  half  an  hour.  After  which 
take  four  ounces  of  spirits  -of  turpentine,  and  two  ounces  of  white  oak  sa«r- 
dust,  which  has  been  exposed  twenty-four  hours  to  the  sun ;  mix  tliese  in- 
gredients well  together,  and  put  them  on  the  soles  of  the  shoes  with  a  brush 


^  hk  way  olber  waj,  which,  when  dried,  will  render  them  baperviwu  to 


IkmeimKng  WewL^A  ftct^  interetting  to  the  antiquaiy,  lias  been 
ettdted  on  tddng  out  the  wooden  keys  which  dosed  a  fissure  in  the  base 
of  the  obelisk,  to  replace  them  with  two  other  keys  of  copper.  They 
pletely  corroded  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  moisture,  and  there  is 
to  believe  that  they  were  inserted  when  the  obelisk  was  first 
put  up  mt  Thebes,  and  shows  that,  4000  years  ago,  the  Egyptians  were  ac* 
qtadnted  with  the  powerfiil  means  of  uniting  two  pieces  of  wood  now  uaedy 
tad  called  dove-tnling. — G<ilignmni. 

IX.  Eipnoloffif  of  AnHmony. — ^The  monk  Valentine,  who  wrote  the  Cumii 
"inndmpfaaiis  Antimonii,  is  supposed  to  have  invented  the  name,  and  there  is  a 
tndition  that  he  came  by  it  out  of  the  fiulure  of  an  inductive  experimental 
pfDoess,  as  follows : — He  had  given  some  antimony  to  the  pigs  who  ucted  tu 
ftod  for  the  monks  of  the  convent ;  the  pigs  ate  it,  as  pigs  will,  and  became 
fid  in  consequence,  having  previously  been  lean.  Upon  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periment, Valentine,  reasoning  like  a  Bacon,  bethought  himself  that  what 
was  so  good  fixr  m  pig  might  not  be  very  bad  for  a  monk,  and  accordingly 
tveated  his  brethren,  who  were  worn  with  fiisting,  to  an  antimonial  dinner. 
Never  was  the  distinction  between  a  pig  and  a  monk  so  clearly  shewn  before. 
The  monks  all  died,  and  left  themselves  no  memorial  except  the  pig  meat, 
which  they  did  not  live  to  consume,  and  the  name  {anH-moine)  which  Vale&« 
tine  gave  the  metal — Book  qf  Table  Talk. 

X.  Succory  Coffee, — Succory  root,  cut,  root,  dried,  torrefied,  and  ground  to 
powder,  is  most  extensively  employed  as  a  substitute  for  cofiee,  or  rather,  I 
ought  to  say,  to  adulterate  coffee.  A  full  account  of  the  preparation  of  it  will 
be  found  in  the  Annake  des  Chemie,  lix.  p.  907-  Its  consumption  is  so  great) 
that  some  fear  has  been  expressed  of  its  seriously  injuring  the  trade  in,  and 
cultivation  of,  coffee ;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  prepared  to 
lay  a  tax  on  it.  I  am  told  that  it  is  employed  very  largely  by  grocers  to 
adulterate  their  coffee,  by  coffee-house  keepers,  and  by  economical  house- 
keepers. It  yields  a  perfectly  wholesome  and  agreeable  beverage,  but  wants 
that  fine  aromatic  flavour  peculiar  to  coffee,  and  for  which  the  latter  is  cele* 
brated. — Mr  PerM's  Leehtree  in  Ihe  Medical  Gazeite, 

"Kl.  A  new  Method  qf  Playing  the  Fto/tn.— A  Monsieur  Isoard  has  con* 
structed  a  violin  to  be  played  by  a  pair  of  bellows.  The  performer  holds 
the  instrument  after  the  manner  of  the  vioHncello  ;  his  feet  work  the  bellows, 
and  his  right  hand  directs  the  stream  of  air  to  the  string  requiring  it — ilfti- 
sioal  World. 

XII.  Wear  qf  Carriage  Wheel8.^-lt  has  been  calculated,  by  an  engineer 
of  eminence,  that  every  four-horse  coach  deposites  12  lb.  of  iron  in  every  100 
miles  of  its  journey,  and  that  consequently,  assuming  the  number  of  such 
coaches  passing  daily  between  London  and  Birmingham  alone  to  be  20,  the 
weight  of  iron  deposited  during  every  transit  exceeds  240  lb.    These  results, 
it  is  stated,  are  not  coi\iectural,  but  derived  firom  investigations  applied  to  the 
horse- shoe  and  the  tire  <^  the  wheel — in  the  first  instance,  previouiriy  to  i 
and,  in  the  second,  after  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  road  had  rendered  them 
less ;  and  they  have  been  found,  it  is  added,  as  to  every  ton  weight  of  ir 
tried,  nearly  uniform. 
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.  XIII.  Aneient  AffrictiUwral  SocMm — After  the  Britons  retired  into  Wak% 
it  was  enacted  that  no  man  should  guide  a  plou^  who  could  not  make  one{  ani 
that  the  driver  should  make  the  ropes  of  twisted  willows,  with  which  it  wai 
drawn.  It  was  usual  for  six  or  eight  persons  to  form  themselves  into  a  so* 
ciety  for  fitting  out  one  of  these  ploughs,  providing  it  with  oxen  and  cfeiy 
thing  necessary  for  ploughing ;  and  many  curious  laws  were  made  finr  ther^ 
gulation  of  such  societies.  If  any  person  laid  dung  on  a  field,  with  the  coa^ 
sent  of  the  proprietor,  he  was  by  law  allowed  the  use  of  that  land  ftr  qm 
year.  If  the  dung  was  carried  out  in  a  cart  in  great  abundance,  he  was  to 
have  the  use  of  the  land  for  three  years.  Whoever  cut  down  a  wood^  ani 
converted  the  ground  into  arable,  with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  was  to  have 
the  use  of  it  for  five  years.  If  any  one  folded  his  cattle,  for  one  year,  u^ 
a  piece  of  ground  belonging  to  another,  with  the  owner's  consent,  he  wis  alp 
lowed  the  use  of  the  ground  for  four  years.  Thus,  though  the  Britons  h^ 
in  a  great  measure,  lost  the  knowledge  of  agriculture,  they  appear  to  hift 
been  very  assiduous  in  giving  encouragement  to  such  as  wcmld  attempt  iti 
revivaL 

XIV.  JStaei  and  PoWratte...A  new  instrument  has  been  invented  in  Pftiii, 
called  the  Phy  siognoty  pe,  for  the  moulding  of  busts,  on  a  principle  whidi  nm 
ders  the  likeness  to  the  original  a  mechanical  certainty.  Busts  in  plaster  oi 
thus  produced  for  five  francs  each.  Another  machine,  entitled  tlie  FostnUr 
mirror,  has  also  been  constructed,  by  which  a  portrait  maybe  taken  in  twenty 
minutes,  from  the  reflection  of  the  face  of  the  original  in  a  lookiii|g-glssa— 
Athenamm, 

XV.  Burying  in  Crost  i^oodf.— The  BriHsh  Magamru  gives  the  fbiUowing 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  custom :— ''  It  was  usual  to  erect  ctobsci  at 
the  junction  of  four  cross-roads,  as  a  place  self-conseeraiedy  according  to  the 
piety  of  the  age ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  notion  of  indignity,  but  in  a  apiiit 
of  charity,  that  those  excluded  from  holy  rites  were  buried  at  the 
roads,  as  places  next  in  sancHty  to  consecrated  ground.** 


QUARTERLY  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

Tub  past  winter  quarter  has  exhibited  its  h^^emal  characteristics  more 
strongly  than  we  have  observed  for  some  years.  Frosts  and  snoirs  have 
succeeded  each  other  in  rapid  order^  and  yet,  intense  and  great  as  both 
have  been,  they  were  but  partially  distributed.  Whilst  Scotland^  it  may 
be,  was  bound  up  with  thick  ribbed  ice,  Ireland  was  deluged  with  mills 
and  England  covered  vrith  snow.  There  has  been  little  snow  in  Scot- 
land, especially  in  the  lowlands.  In  the  north  of  Ireland  was  no  mow ; 
and  in  the  south  of  England  it  fell  to  a  depth  inexperienced  for  many 
years.  The  roads  were  blocked  up,  coaches  stopped^  mails  doe;^  aad 
travelling  for  a  time  was  suspended.  Similar  remarkable  anomalies  oo- 
curred  on  the  Continent,  Constantinople  and  Lisbon  were  whitened  with 
snow.  Do  these  anomalies  portend  any  remarkable  change  in  the  afiili 
of  the  world  ?    If  we  want  an  explanation^  we  need  notj  like  the  asMlo- 
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ferflf  of  oldj  gaze  at  the  stars,  -whUst  surrounded  with  meteoric  iageiits^'to 
discoTcr  the  effects  of  physical  influence  on  the  constitution  of  man.  These 
meteoric  agents^  by  concurrent  action^  produce  effects  which  terrify  man- 
kind. Is  not  the  cholera  a  demon  of  their  invocation?  Well^  then> 
ihe  present  epidemic^  it  cannot  be  denied,  has  pressed  hard  upon  their 
footsteps. 

With  regard  to  the  crop,  we  believe,  the  estimate  which  was  foiliied  of 
it  on  the  foot  was  not  &r  from  the  truth,  but  the  estimate  has  been  rather 
^bove  than  below  realization.  It  varies  much  according  to  locality,  and^ 
as  we  said  before,  no  season  will  prove  so  well  as  this  the  intrinsic  value 
of  good  land.  In  fine  districts  the  yield  is  commensurate  with  the  bulk, 
but  the  latter  is  not  great.  In  poor  districts  the  gift  is  below  expectar 
tion>  for  the  bulk  is  superior  to  it.  In  the  highest  districts  the  crop  will 
be  quite  unfit  for  seed.  In  all  districts  the  quality  is  very  inferior.  From 
Ihese  circumstances,  the  prices  of  com  cannot  be  expected  to  fall.  On 
the  contrary,  oats  are  expected  to  be  very  high  at  seed  time,  as  the  whole 
upper  parts  of  the  country  will  have  to  be  supplied  with  seed  from  the 
lowlands.  The  recent  high  price  of  wheat  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
sale  of  old  wheat,  of  which  considerable  parcels  are  in  the  country,  the 
new  being  very  properly  reserved  until  it  attains  a  marketable  condition 
in  spring.  Those  who  have  kept  their  wheat  of  last  and  former  years  may 
now  rejoice,  the  price  since  then  being  about  doubled. 

Such  of  the  new  wheat  that  we  have  seen  looks  pretty  well.  We  pre- 
sume the  state  of  the  last  crop  and  the  prevailing  high  price  will  induce 
a  large  breadth  of  wheat  to  be  sown  this  season.  The  young  clover  is 
healthy.  Potatoes  have  been  sharply  treated  by  the  frost,  it  being  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  a  considerable  quantity  devoid  of  saccharine  affection.  That 
otherwise  pleasant  principle  is  disagreeably  misplaced  in  the  potato.  It 
is  surprising,  however,  the  degree  of  frost  potatoes  will  endure  in  the 
ground.  We  lately  had  opportunities  of  seeing  in  Ireland,  even  in 
the  north,  quantities  of  potatoes  taken  up,  after  the  unprecedently  se- 
vere black  frost  of  ten  days,  quite  unhurt.  Whether  the  lazy-bed  sys- 
tem, with  a  deep  trench  on  each  side  of  the  lazy-bed,  renders  the  ground 
so  dry  as  to  prevent  the  action  of  frost,  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  for 
the  land  in  many  parts  was  naturally  heavy,  and  even  when  the  digging 
was  proceeding,  very  cloggy.  Would  furrow-draining  afford  the  same 
protection  in  winter  to  potatoes  in  heavy  land  ?  We  should  like  to  hear  of 
the  experiment  being  tried  in  this  country.  It  could  be  done  in  this  man- 
ner. Let  a  piece  of  heavy  and  wet-bottomed  land,  with  a  tolerable  thick- 
ness of  soil,  be  completely  fiirrow-drained,  and  planted  with  potatoes  in 
drill  in  the  usual  way.  Let  another  piece  of  the  same  extent,  in  the  le 
field,  undrained,  be  drilled  and  planted  with  potatoes  in  the  n- 

ner  as  the  other,  but  only  that  every  fourth  drill  shall  be  left  uncropp< 
and  the  earth  of  it  thrown  upon  the  three  drills  on  either  side^  so 
make  complete  trenches  down  to  the  subsoil,  which  shall  em       e 
drills  of  potatoes  between  thetti.    Let  both  ^ciops  stand  all  wii 
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after  firost,  and  ascertained  which  of  the  meihodi  ptbdabodrpi^ 
tatoes  unaffected  hy  the  frost.   If  none  escaped,  we  may  then  conckidft  that 
-Scodand  has  too  frosty  a  climate  fbr  the  potato  in  the  field  in  winter;  bat  if 
either  escaped^  ftmow-draining  may  either  enahle  ni  to  keep  oar  potatooa 
an  the  ground  all  winter,  or  an  open  trench  must  have  gveatet  affioocy  it 
keeping  ground  dry  in  winter  than  the  best  furrow-draining.    W«  do 
not  think  any  fiomers  in  this  country  could  foretei  the  lesalt  of  nnh  an 
experiment ;  and,  therefore,  the  comparative  trial  is  a  fit  subject  Ibi  es* 
peziment ;  the  importance  arising  f^m  the  result  to  potato  cattnn,  ■• 
one  can  at  present  predicate.    Hay  has  risen  in  price  to  an  anpreoodntad 
height,  being  not  less  than  Is.  4d.  per  stone  of  22  lb.    Straw,  in 
is  neariy  as  dear  as  hay  usually  is. 

Stock,  we  fear,  is  placed  on  short  allowance  this  winter,  htm 
may  perhaps  be  picked  up  cheap  in  spring,  but  fat  cannot  fkil  to' be  la§jk 
priced.  In  estimating  the  result  of  this  season  on  the  oonditioii  oC  At 
Scottish  former,  we  should  say  that  money  will  be  made  on  food, 
lost  on  bad  land. 

Our  readers  will  have,  perhaps,  observed  the  institution  of  a  aew 
ciety  in  the  metropolis,  termed  the  Anti-Com-Law  Society,  whoaeftTiiir- 
ed  object  is  not  te  modify  or  amend,  but  to  repeal  the  Com-Laiwi.  It  il 
not  intimated  whether  any  measure  is  desired  to  be  snbstitnted  te  tlun. 
The  Society  attempt  to  affect  their  object  by  the  publication  of  ohesp 
essays  on  the  iniquity  of  taxing  human  food.  Were  their  papen  wtiHen 
with  truth  and  candour,  the  landed  interest  would  have  no  ca«w 
for  the  more  the  subject  of  agricultural  protection  is  considerad  aad 
cussed,  its  reasonableness  will  become  the  more  apparent.  Bat  wlio 
expect  &ir  argument,  on  the  acknowledged  rules  of  reason,  from  modeim 
political  economists,  and  free-traders  in  a  one-^ded  reciprocity? 


THE  REVENUE. 


ABSTRACT  €f  As  XsU  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  GremtBrilmm^  kktim 

and  Yean  ended  on  the  5th  of  Jan,  1836,  and  bth  of  Jan,  1  ff^X     rtniim 
the  Increase  and  Decrease  on  each  head  thereof 


Cottami*  . . 
Excbe,. . .  • 

Post-CMBocw 
Taxfli,. .  . 


Quarter!  ended 
Jan.  & 


1830. 


£ 
4.flS0.4i5 

3^7.763 

1.619^7 

345.000 

1,575.616 


1837. 


J1,4SS,. 
Deduct! 


3 


£ 

4.009,938 
3,8ri3.764 
1,573.529 
349.U0O 
1,594.691) 
9fS73 


locmie. 


11,480^784 


Decreaieon  thequarter. 


£ 

456,*001 

4,000 
19,014 


€78.015 


Decrease. 


£ 
450,477 

46*018 


11.7U3 


508.188 
479.015 


Yean  ended 
Jan.  6. 


DMnHai 


183& 


£ 

I8.n».906 

11,544.780 

6.9«),309 

1.418.000 

S,679.5i3 

50^886 


1837. 


19.718.440  ijfnjan 


18,744.174 
6,750.481 
1.400^608 
9»68B.76I 


1» 


isi.in 


■•; 


41«»4,a84K4M4M 
Deduct 


:0,183  Increase  on  the  year,  8,540*881 
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MONTHLY  RETURNS  OP  CORK^  BUTCBSS  MEAT^  ASD  WOOL, 


Th€  MONTHLY  RETURNS,  published  in  iermt  of  9ih  GetklKceO^  Atmrng  Ou  QmmBt 
Com^  Grain,  Jifeai,  and  Flour  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  MmUh;  the  Qum 
tipofi  which  duties  have  been  paid  for  home 'Consumption,  during  Ab  same  MemAi  and  As  i 
tUies  remaining  in  Warehouse  at  the  close  thereof,  Jrom  &th  Nov.  1836  to  bAJam,  1837* 


Month 

IMPORTKD. 

CHABOBO  WITH  DUTY. 

KBMAIMUia  IW  WARIM 

Frocn 

Fortign 

Coumriet. 

From 
British 
Posses- 
sions. 

TotaL 

From 

Foreign 

Countries. 

From 
Britidi 
Posses- 
sions. 

Total. 

Fran 
CouBtnih 

Fmoi 
British 

1 

Nov.  5. 1836. 
Wheat,.    . 
Barley,  .   . 
Oati,     .    . 
Rye,  •    •    • 
Peaie,    •    . 
Beanst  .   . 

Totab, . 

On.    Bik 

18,007   6 

2,552    0 

10,130    2 

1,559    7 

2,603    3 

974    6 

Qrs.  Bu. 

« . 

•  • 

.  ■ 

•  • 

Qrs.    Bu. 

18,097    6 
2.552    0 

10,130    2 

1,559    7 

2,603    3 

974    6 

Qrs.    Bu. 

117    1 
5.974    4 
1,638    3 

176    6 
20,996    6 

Qrs.    Bu. 
1,532  6 

Qn.    Bu. 
1.649  7 
5,974   4 
1,698   3 

178  6 

«MM  6 

On.    BiL 
641,124   3 

99^491   f 
941,989   < 

SMI*  < 

On.    Bu. 

898   0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

9! 
91] 

i 

1 

H 

35,918    0 

•  • 

35,918    0 

28,903    4 

1,532  6 

30,496  9 

8M||M4  4 

aU980 

m 

Dec.  5. 
Wheat..    . 
Barley,  .    . 
Oats,     .    . 
Rye,  •   *    • 
Pease,    .    . 
Beans,   .    . 

Totals,. 

13,193    7 

5,293    5 

10.481    2 

3,36»    4 
1,829    1 

3 

•  • 
1    4 

13,194    2 

5,293    5 

10,481    2 

3,641    0 
1,829    1 

77    0 

4,9e«»    7 

731    2 

. . 

357    3 

2,593    0 

2,391   4 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1    4 

2,40B    4 
4,980    7 

731    9 
•  • 

358    7 
2,5U3    0 

549bfl9   5 

33.731    • 

947319   6 

6^719   9 

9.144    1 

94,378   5 

8i^M9  8 
98    1 

881  0 

•  • 

•  ■ 
■  • 

K 

9ft 

\ 

i 

91 

34,437    3 

1    7 

34,439    2 

8,739   4 

2,393    0 

11,133    4 

971.073   3 

30.884  7 

90 

Jan.  5. 1837. 
Wheat,  .    . 
Barley,  .    . 
OaU,     .    . 
Rye, ... 
Pease,    .    . 
Beans,   .    . 

Totals,. 

5,813    7 

37.966    7 

28,878    6 

86    0 

17,909    2 

1,589    1 

2    2 

•  • 

5,813    7 

37,966    7 

28.878    6 

86    0 

17.971    4 

1.589    1 

297    5 
66,570    2 
69,737    4 

23.952    5 
19,574    1 

11,06    0 

•  • 

2    2 

1,403    6 
66,570    9 
59,737    4 

23,954    7 
19,574    1 

549^901    1 

s^n  • 

9iMi4   • 
MOB   9 
3^009   4 
7.399   3 

881   0 

•  • 
■  ■ 

•  a 

St 

i 

( 

i 
i 

92,303    7 

2    2 

92,306    1 

170.132    1 

1,108    2 

171.240    3 

781JS5  9 

nju? 

m 

Nov.  5. 183a 
Flour,    .    . 
Oatmeal,  . 

Totals, . 

cwt.  qr.  ft 
27,341  3  15 

cwt.  qr.  lb 
13,308  1 11 

•  • 

cwt.  qr.  lb 
38,710  0  26 

•   • 

cwt.  qr.  fl> 
33  2  11 

•   • 

cwt.  qr.  lb 
7,552  213 

cwt.  qr.  lb 
7.586  0    9 

•  • 

leMMOM 
78191 

4398917 

•  • 

CI 

l<i 

27,341  3  15 

13,308111 

38,710  0  26 

33  2  11 

7.552  2 13 

7.586  0   9 

iflM499  7 

4»978917 

1« 

Dec  5. 
Fkmr,   .    . 
Oatmeal,   . 

Totals,. 

23,057  0    5 
75  2  17 

3,459  3  12 

•  • 

26,516  3  17 
75  217 

21  2  26 

•  • 

1,667  3  17 

1,689  2  14 

:88,8493  3 
140  091 

8390919 

•  • 

w 

23,132  2  22 

3,459  3  12 

26,592  2   6 

21  2  26 

1,667  3  17 

1,689  2  14 

18M97  39I| 

8,970  9  1Sji:( 

Jan.  5. 1837. 
Flour,   .    . 
Oatmeal,  . 

Totals,  . 

18,454  0  17 
191  3  14 

2,646  2  18 

21,100  3    7 
191  3  14 

105  2    9 
20  025 

2.995  0  0 
•  • 

3,100  9  9 
20  0  95 

iw^^j . 

73W9  9 

•  • 

IS 

18,646  0  32,641  2  18 

21,292  2  31 

125  3    6 

2,905  0   0 

3,120  3    6 

ie7.6tf  1  J7.»79  9 

PRICES  of  B  UTCHER^MEA  T. 

Smitbfibld. 
F^rSroneo/ 14  lb. 

MORPKTB, 

Per  Stotu  q/*  14  lb. 

Edinbuboh, 
Ptr  Stone  «>/ HA, 

Date. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Beef.      1    Mutton. 

BuA 

MBttflii 

183r;-7 
Nov, 
Dec, 
Jan, 

7/6  @  8/6 
7/9        8  9 

W          9/ 

7/6  @  m 

8/3         10/ 

7/6  @  8/ 
7/9        8/3 
7/9       9/ 

7/6  (5  8/n 

7/9       a/9 
8/6        9/6 

J'9@7^ 

7/         8/ 
7/3        V3 

ri 

rg 

7J9     V 

PRICES  of  Englishand  Scotch  WOOL, 

Enoltbh,  per  14  lb.— Mmno,  27/  @  30/6;  in  Grease,  20/  @  25/.— 8e«f* 
-  -  — ..  -     -     Y\Meor,Wr 


mmm^ 


Hon,  24/ (^  26/ i  Ewe  and  Hogg,  21'^  2^.— LocJfc*.  13/  (A  IBTi  Mear,  W  (A  19/8.  ^ 

ScOTCR.  per  14  fb^Leieetter.  HG«g,  21/  @25/ ;  Ewe  and  Wether,  20/  (^^/S.— BwvJW  ASVi 
WhitB,  19/  (4»/i  Laid.  Washed,  13/ (S  I5/T  Unwashed,  9/6  (fl^  10;^ ;  Jtf^,  Whlt^  1/ AI^iTA 
7/ @  «/;  Unwashed,  8/  ®  7/. 
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Ajnebbbevshirb,  fiar  prices  of,  fur  crop 
1836,  10ft— eattle  crossed  with  the 
ihort-homs,  498. 

Agricultural  report,  quarterly,  102 — 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
104— colleges,  255 — report,  quarter- 
ly, 258— committee  of  the  Commons 
«ids  in  smoke,  260 — committee  of  the 
Ijords,  abstract  of  its  report,  263 — 
rc^port,  quarterly,  439 — report,  quar- 
terly, 666- 

Agriculture  of  the  county  of  Armagh, 
on  the,  54— £ivourable  opinion  of  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of,  quoted,  105 — 
of  the  county  of  Kerry,  317 — studies 
in  the  sdence  and  practice  of,  as  con- 
nected irith  physics,  445. 

Agriculturists,  loan  company  for  the 
relief  of*  opinion  of  its  expediency, 
104 — ^Manual,  a  book  of  that  name 
recommended,  266. 

Ammonia,  novel  and  important  use  of 
it,  438. 

Ardibishopric  of  Glasgow,  fiar  prices  of, 
for  crop  1835,  110. 

Argyllshire,  fiar  prices  of,  for  crop  1835, 
109. 

Armagh,  on  the  agriculture  of  the  coun- 
ty OT,  54. 

Arrowroot,  size  of  the  globules  of,  455. 

Australian  colonies,  156 — on  the  agri- 
cultural condition  of,  515. 

Aynhire,  fiar  prices  of,  for  crop  1835, 
109— catMe  crossed  with  the  short- 
horns, 504. 

Baker,  Mr  John,  on  a  particular  me- 
thod of  applying  noanure,  666> 

Ballingal,  Mr  Robert,  Uble  of  Fife- 
shire  fiars  of  wheat  firom  1622  to 
1835,  556. 

BanflTshire,  fiar  prices  of,  for  crop  1835, 
109. 

Barley,  size  of  the  globules  of^  454— 
its  feeding  powers,  460. 

Bathgate,  some  account  of  the  fairs  in, 

537. 
Bean,  on  the  culture  of  the,  310— small 
early  mazagan,  311 — lon^  pod,  312 — 
Sandwich,  ib. — broad  Windsor,  ib. — 
soil  and  general  culture,  ib. — drill 
sowing,  ib.-.-size  of  the  globules  of 
the,  455. 


Berwickshire,  fiar  prices  of,  for  crop 
1835,  109. 

Biographical  Memoir  of  the  late  JSir 
John  Sinclair,  Bart.,  Founder,  and 
first  President  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, &c.  (continued),  1,  111,  269. 

Blackadder,  Mr  Alex,  on  the  causes  of 
failure  in  moss  improvements,  169. 

Blacker,  Mr  William,  his  book  on  the 
claims  of  the  landed  interest  to  leglsr 
lative  protection,  reviewed,  213. 

Bog,  a  moving,  257> 

Bread-making,  principles  of,  462. 

Broccoli,  on  the  culture  of,  82. 

Broxburn,  some  account  of  the  only  fair 
in,  538. 

Buckwheat,  on  the  culture  o^  180 — size 
of  the  globules  of,  455 — its  feeding 
powers,  460. 

Butcher-meat,  prices  of,  at  Smithfield, 
Mor])eth,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow, 
from  February  to  April  1836,  108 — 
from  May  to  July,  268 — from  Au- 
gust to  October,  442 — from  Novem- 
ber to  January  1837,  588. 

Buteshire,  fiar  prices  of,  for  crop  1835, 
109. 

Cabbage,  common  and  early  York,  on 
the  culture  of,  77» 

Caithness-shire,  fiar  prices  of,  for  crop 
1835,  109. 

Cattle,  on  a  safe  method  of  feeding  th6m 
with  potatoes,  243 — on  crossing  breeds 
of,  247— on  crossing  the  short-horn 
with  other  kinds  0^495— with  Shet- 
landers,  ib. — with  North  Highlanders, 
492 — ^with  Aberdeenshires,498 — with 
Angus,  500— .with  Fife,  501— with 
West  Highlanders,  502— with  A^r- 
shires,  504 — with  Irish,  ib — with 
Guernsey,  ib. — with  Indian,  ib. — with 
Galloways,  505.— The  three  kinds 
of,  reconuuended  fi>r  all  Scotland, 
namely.  Short-horns  for  the  plains. 
West  Highlanders  for  the  hills  and 
braes,  ana  a  cross  between  the  West 
Highlanders  and  the  ShetUnders  ^r 
the  mountain,  507*  Judicious  croes- 
ing  only  recommended,  and  that 
strongly,  508,  et  seq, 

Clackmannanshire,  fiar   prices  o^ 

.  crop  1.835,  109. 
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Dextrine,  a  new  vegetable  substance  cond,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth, 

discovered  by  the  polarization  of  light,  536 — Batheate,  first,  second,  thii^ 

451.  fourth,  fiftn,  sixth,  and  sevenih,  537 

Dickson,  Mr  James,  on  crossing  breeds  — Broxburn,  538. 

of  cattle,  247 — on  crossing  the  short-  Feamside,  Mr  William  Gray,  retxMpect 

Iiorn  with  other  cattle,  495.  of  the  British  and  foreign  com  trade 

Draining,  on  an  economical  method  of  during  the  half-year  preceding  Maj 
furrow,  244 — tiles,  on  malcing  them  1836,  85— during  the  half-year  pro- 
of peat,  246.  ceding  December  1836,  414. 

Dublin,  average  prices  of  the  different  Feeding,  experiments  od,  456. 

kinds  of  gram  in,  from  February  5,  to  Fiar  prices  ror  year  wid  crap  190A,  11^ 

Apnl  29.  1836,  107--from  6th  May  110— in  Fifeafa&rt  fhw  1612  to  ins, 

to  29th  July,  267 — fi'om  5th  August  556. 

to  28th  October  441— 4rom  Novem-  Fifeshire^  fiar  prices  oC  fi>r  cnp  lOi, 

ber  to  January  1837,  587*  109L— cattle  utmwd  witk  the  ftart- 

Dumbartonshire,  fiar  prices  of,  for  crop  horns,  501 — fiar  prices  Ib,  ftisi  ICtt 

1835,  lOf).  to  1835,  556L 

Dumfriesshire,  fiar  prices  of,  for  crop  Flemi^  husbcndrr,  some  aocBiiBt  o( 

1835,  109L  174.                     * 

Duncan's,  Mr  James,  account  of  the  tur-  Flour,  foreign,  montiily  reUums  indte' 

nip  saw-fly,  55a  portetions  of,  10^  268,  441. 58& 

Flourens,  M.,  the  process  of  nmlnsllBi 

Eddleslone,  some  account  of  the  fairs  ^IfS^rJIS^^^f^  «|>Wiwl  by«» 

in  532.  expenmenui  S44> 

vi^'k      L                           r,u   j-ir  Food,  nutritions nrindplei oC  coatiiMd 

Edinburgh,  average  price,  ofthe  differ-  j^  '        ^  nSB,AU-^vt»ttM,V>. 

1 08 — average  prices  oi  gram  irom  4tB  .           ^^j^g^ 

May   to  27ih  July,  267— prices  of  °^^''  *^- 

butcher-meat  at,  from  Ma v  to  Jul v,  Ooi— u--i-  ^w,«  o..«m»..^  t^tk^iku.fai 

268_-average  prices  of  graiii  from  3d  Gahsheils,  some  sccmmt  of  tlie  iUn  ta, 

August  to  iJ<>th  October,  441 — prices    ^i  •  ^   ^*--a^«- ^_^  *„«. 

of  futcher-moat  in,  from  August  to  ^^".^r^^^i^STtfi^tl 

October,  442_ayer^  price,  of  grain  5/''™%*?  -^SSLjW-i  ***"^ 

from  November  to  January  1837.  587  J^^V  iS^f^S^lS!L^:!P5l? 

-prices  of  butcher-meat'  from  No-  Octoberj442--ftom  November  to  Ja. 

vember  to  January  1837,  688.  „  ""*''  ™''  ?!?,i.» t* „_  »..-.- -i 

Edinbun;hshire,  fiar  prices  of,  for  crop  ^«  "SS^  of  eatingiton  MMtedMi 

Znglisll  racer  and  saddle-horse,  a  work  ^^f^^'flo^''  *^  degenencj  of  the  psto- 

entitled  a  Comparative  View  of  the  ^    .'    .                #  ^      ,    v.j««-  ^««_ 

form  and  character  of  them,  reviewed,  ®"?"'  *"7.**^  **'j?"J?il?!S  zST 

5^0.  observations  on  the  growth  ana  wmn* 

Experimental  farm  not  a  suitable  un-    ^  *^?"  f  '  4«3— ripening  o(  471.       

d^rtaking  for  the  Highland  Society,  ^'""'  ^^^^^«"'  i^^^?J2f?S^^i5? 

demonstrated,  264-on such  ferm8,553.  f^briiary  te  May  IM,  10J-^»c«flu 

^                            ^  ly  returns  ofthe  imports  ol,  frsHi  Ml 

November  1835  to  5th  JanuwY  IM^ 

Fairs,  some  account  of  them  in  Scot-  108 — weekly  aversges  firom  Mav  to 
land,  No.,1  v.,  Selkirkshire,  526 — Sel-  August,  267 — montnly  retnnM  ef  fa- 
kirk,  first,  ib — second  and  third,  527  portations  of,  from  6th  April  te  4tt 
— fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  528 —  July,  268 — weekly  averages  fttm  All* 
Thirlstane  Green,  second  and  third,  gust  to  October,  441— OMNithly  i^ 
ib»— fourth,  531 — Galasheils,  first  and  turns  of  importation  d,  fhm  Mh  Ao- 
second,  ib. — Xo.  V.  Peeblesshire,  ib.  gust  to  5tii  October, 


— Peebles,  first  and  second,  ib — third,  averages  from  Noyember  to 

fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eif^th  1837,  577 — monthly  ntiinis  ef 

632— the  first  and  second  at  Eddlde-  portations  firom  November  to 

ston,  ib — the  first,  second,  third  and  ary  1837,  588. 

fourth,  at  Skirling,  533 — West  Lin-  Grass  lands,  on  sn  ezpeditloiis  and  m^ 

ton^ib. — ^Na  VI.  Linlithgowshire  or  nomical  method  orinprark^  Ufa 

West  Lothian,  Linlithgow,  fint,  se-  Scotland,  547. 
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%  Mr  Roderick,  on  the  disease  iit  Irwin,  Major,  his  work  on  the  present 

oftts  cmlled  pegging,  IB,  state  and  position  of  Western  Austra- 
lia, reviewed,  515. 

Btddingtonshire,  fiar  prices  of,  for  crop  Islington  market,  remonstrance  against 

*-    ISSdy  1 10.  the  combination  formed  againstits  auc- 

Sedffe-birds,  on  those  which  are  alleged  cess,  105 — another  remonstrance,  S60. 

' .  to  M  more  or  less  destructive  to  field 

-   and  garden  crops,  38 — remarks  on  the  Johnson,  Mr  Arthur,  on  an  improre- 

STalence  or  deficiency  of  hedges  in  ment  in  the  Indian  saw,  85. 
erent  parts  of  a  country,  39 — Non- 

deatnictiTe  hed^-birds,  42 — insect-  Kerr  j,  on  the  agriculture  of  the  county 

iverous  hedge-birds  which  do  not  eat  o^  317- 

£ruits  or  seeds,  ib.— golden  crested  Kincardineshire,  fiar  prices  of,  for  crop 

wren,   43 — ^wood   wren,    and   willow  1835,  110. 

wren  or  bay>bird,  ib — -chifi-chaff,  44  King,  Mr  Edward,  on  the  prevention 

■  — oigfatingaie,  45 — whin-chat,  stone-  and  cure  of  rot  in  sheep,  190. 

dut,  and  wheat-ear,  46 — wagUils,  ib.  Kinrosshire,  fiar  prices  of;  Sor  crop  183fi, 

.4ree  pippit  or  titlark,  ib. — common  110. 

'  fiv-cat(»er,  47 — fiusher  or  lesser  but-  Kiiiccudbrightshire,  fiar  prices  of^  ibr 

^er-bird,    48 — insectivorous    hedge-  crop  1835,  110. 
birds  which  partially   eat   fruit    or 

seeds,  ib. — common  wren,  ib. — hedge-  Lanarkshire,  fiar  prices  of,  for  crop  1835, 

sparrows  or  dunnock,  ib. — redbreast,  1 10. 

49 — ^redstart,  51 — tomtit,  ib — coletit,  Landed-interest,  its  claims  on  the  legis- 

and  marsh-tit,  53 — greater  tit,  ib. —  lature  for  protection   demonstrated. 

Partially  destructive  hedge-birds,  184.  213— can  the  legislature  afford  it  re- 

— fiructivorous  birds  which  also  feed  lief,  260. 

on  insects,  ib. — blackcap,  ib — babil-  Leek,  the,  482. 

lard,  185.--fiiuvette,  ib — ^whitethroat,  l<efevre,  Mr  C  Shaw,  his  remarks  on 
186 Destructive  hedge-birds,  187—  the  present  state  of  agriculture  re- 
missel-thrush,  ib. — song-thrush,  188  viewed,  388— state  of  the  £n«dish 
— ^blackbird,  190 — red-wing,  and  field  &rmer  described, 356 — burdens  wmch 
fine,  ib.— starling,  ib — Decidedly  de-  affect  agriculture  in  England,  371-^ 
structive  hedge-birds,  284 — goldfinch,  those  which  are  intended  to  be  reme- 
fb.  Tinkin^  28&-^reenbird,  ib. — ^yel-  died,  373— Mr  Lefevre  acknowledges 
low  hammer,  286 — cirl-bunting,  287.  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  report 
— seed-bunting,  ib.-.-reed-bird,  288 —  which  the  Agricultural  Committee 
com-buntinff,    ib.  —  skylark,    289 —  rejected,  374->£nglish  fiurmer^  ca- 

woodlaric,   ib grey  Hnnet,    290 —  pital  gradually   sinking,    375^0Gca- 

mountain  Hnnet,  ib. — chaffinch,  291  sioned  by  the  low  prices  of  com^  376 

— mountain  finch,  293 — bulfinch,  294  — the  causes  of  the  low  prices  enume- 

— house-sparrow,  295 — methods  of  de-  rated,    378 — Scottish  ntrmer  is  bet- 

stroying  sparrows,  300 — tree-sparrow,  ter  condition  than  the  English,  380^^ 

302.  com  rents  recommended,  381.— com* 

Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  Show  narative  expenses  of  filming  in  Seot- 

at  Perth  described,  406  land  and  England,  383 — pr^udice  in 

Holstcin,  extracts  from  a  journal  of  a  England   against  long  leases  ,  384 — 

tour  in,  489.  draming recommended,  38&—reme£al 

Horses,  on  the  past  and  present  state  measures  recommended  for  agricul- 
of,  570.  ture,  poor-laws  for  Ireland,  iU— re- 
Horticulture,  common  cabbage,  early  peal  or  the  malt-tax,  387 — Mr  Lefevre 
York  cabbage,  savoy,  broccoli,  early  recommends  an  alteration  in  the  corn- 
white  Warwick  pea,  76 — ^peas,  beans,  laws,  393 — currency  question,  3W— 
303 — the  onion,  the  leek,  the  early  recapitulation,  402. 
potato,  472.  Lewis,  Mr  George,  his  observation  en 

Husbandry,  on  the  application  of  steam  the  present  state  and  future  prospects 
to  the  purposes  of.  No.  IV.,  825«»  of  agriculture,  illustrative  of  the  ad- 
some  account  of  Flemish,  174w  vantam  of  experimental  hramy  re- 
viewed, 538. 

Indian  saw,  on  an  improvement  in  the,  Lindsay,  Mr  Henry,  on  the  agricultiin 

8&  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  54. 

Invemesshire,  fiar  prices  0^  for  crop  Linlithgow,  some  account  of  the 

1835^  na  696. 
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Linlithgowshire,  fiar  prices  of  for  crop  Oatmeal,  foreign,  men  thl/ return  of  im- 

18S6,  110;  account  of  the  fidrs  in,  portation  0^108^  S48,  44S,  668.     . 

536.  Oats,  on  the  disease  in,  called  sesgin^ 

Liverpool,  average  prices  of  the  differ-  76~Cumherland  earir,  436L..£e  of 

ent  kinds  of  grain  in,  from  Feb.  5.<o  the  globules  of,  465 — its  feeding  pov- 

April  3».  1836,  107— from  6th  May  ers,  460. 

to  29th  July,  267 — from  5th  August  Onion,    description    of,    473— aumiiMr 

to  28th  October,  441 — from  Novem-  onion,  ibi — season  of  plantings  476— 

ber  to  January,  1837,  587.  seed-crop,  478— crop  fiir  the  winter 

London,  average  prices  of  the  different  from  seed,  ib..^culture^  470    prcier- 

kinds  of  grain  in,  from  Febitiary  6.  to  vation,  480— crop  by  tran^lantatiflo, 

April  29.  1836,  107— from  6th  May  ib. 
to  20th  July,  367— from  6th  August 

to  28th  October,  44I_from  Novem-  Pea,  earlv  white  Warkwick,  on  thecul- 

ber  to  Januarv  1 837,  587.  ture  of,  83-.early  frame  and  Charitan, 

404 — Bishops  early  dwai£  flt.— 8pa- 

Mackillnp,  AL   G.,  his  notes  on  the  nish  dwarf,  306— Woodfora'smamw, 

Australian  Colonies,  156.  ib.— dwarf  blue  imperial^  lb.-«Piui- 

Mdn,  Mr  Jamep,  on  the  culture  of  aian  blue,  ibw — Knight*k  tall  marrow^ 

buck- wheat,  180.  '  fitt,  ib — sugar,  306— timca/if  aowlng. 

Maize,  size  of  the  globules  of,  455--its  307— size  of  the  globules  of  the,  461. 

feeding  powers,  460.  Peat,  on  making  draining  tUet  oC  S46. 

Mangel  wurzel,  orange,  red,  and  white,  Peebles,  some  account  of  the  fidn  in^ 

436.  531. 

Miscelhmeous  Notices.  —  Agricultural  Peeblesshire,  fiar  prices  of,  fin*  crop  1818^ 

cottages,  255— French  and   English  110;  account  of  the  Ahrt  In^  631. 

rural  comforts,  Nantes,  256 — A  mov-  Perth,  account  of  the  Hl^Uand  and 

ingbog,257 — origin  of  eating  goose  on  Agricultural  Show  at  that  town  in 

IVlichaelmas  day,  258-.Hickling!s pro.  1 836,  403— account  of  the  meeting  of 

lificwheatj43d--\Vhittington*si»heat,  potato  dealera  at,  ib.  487. 

ibw— Smoothey's  or  Boishall  new  red  Perthshire,  fiar  prices  o(  lbrxB4>  1885, 

wheat,  ib. — ^Waterloo  red  wheat,  436  110. 

-.Cumberland  early  oat,  ib. — orange  Ploughing  in  of  green  crops  fivr  maauif^ 

red,  and  white  mangel  wurzel,  ib. —  471. 

on|tanks  of  water,  ib.— Meeting  of  po-  Polarization  of  light  used  in  asesftainlng 

tato  dealera  at  Perth,  437 — Novel  and  the  structure  of  vegetable  pndncts, 

important  use  of  ammonia  and  brine,  477 — it  discovers  deztrine,  461. 

438 — Mo<1e  of  applying  farm  manure.  Potatoes,  on  the  winter  management  of, 

684— Canada  wheat,  587— Mode  of  150— on  a  saiemethod  offtedingcit^ 

supporting  the  poor  in  Belgium,  588  tie  with,  24&— meeting  of  dealen  in 

Progress    of  digestion,    589— Ste-  them  at  Perth,  437— Ase  of  the  gb- 

phens*s  writing'fiuid,  590— Grants  of  bules  of,454— early  481. 

public  money  to  Scotland,  Ireland,{for 

ten  yeara  from  1823  to  1833,  592—  Quarterly  Agricultural  Report,  May 

Machine  on  a  new  principle  for  rais-  1836,  102— August,  S68— Morcfflber, 

ing  water,  coals,  &c,  594— Shoes  im-  493— February  18879  ^M. 

pervious  to  water,  594 — Dovetailing 

wood,  595 — Etymology  of  antimony.  Railroads  as  a  speculation  Ibr  the  land" 

ib Succory  coffee,  ibli — New  method  ed  interest,  104. 

of  playing  the  violin,  ib.— Wear  of  Kenfrewshlre,  fi^r  prices  of,  fiir  crop 

carriage  wheels,  ib — Busts  and  por-  crop  1835,  110. 

traits,  596 — Burying  in  cross  roads,  ib.  Retrospect  of  the  British  and  Foreign 

Moray  and  Elgin  shires,  fiar  prices  of.  Com    Trade  during   the  half-yean 

for  crop  1835,  110.  preceding  May  183$  86b-4iuiiig  the 

Morpeth,  prices  ofbutcher-meat  at,  from  half-year  preceding  December  llB6^ 

February  to  April,  1830,  108— from  414. 

May  to  July,  268— from  August  to  Revenue,  the,  of  the  year  and  quaitcr 

October,  442— from  November  to  Ja-  ending  5th  April  18S6;  lOO^-endliig 

nuary  1837,  588.  5th  July,  266— ending  lOCh  October, 

Mots,  improvements,  on  the  causes  of  440 — ending  Januarr,  6ML              •* 

failure  in,  169.  Ross  and  Cromarty  shires,  fiar  prlfiSi 

of,  for  crop  1836,  110.  '.  n.* 

Nairnshire,  fiar  prices  of,  for  crop  1835,  Rot  in  sheep,  on  the  r^i'ititym  ,1"* 

110.  cure  of,  190. 
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Roxburgiishire,  fiar  prices  of,  for  crop 
1836,  1 10. 

^umlnBtion,  on  that  process  as  explain- 
ed by  the  experiments  of  M.  Flo\i- 
vens,  344. 

Rural  comforts,  French  and  English 
compared,  256. 

"SLyCy  size  of  the  globules  of,  455.:-its 

-  feeding  powers,  459 — on  the  growth 
of,  468. 

Salty  on  purifying  that  made  from  sea 
water,  313— to  purify  it  by  crystalli- 
zation, 315 — ^by  washing,  ib. — novel 
and  important  use  of,  438. 

Sap,  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the, 
464. 

Savoy,  on  the  culture  of  the,  82. 

Saw,  Indian,  on  an  improvement  in  the, 
85. 

Segging,  on  the  disease  in  oats  called,  76. 

Selkirk,  some  account  of  Che  fairs  in, 
526. 

Selkirkshire,  fiar  prices  of,  for  crop  1835, 
119 — account  of  the  fairs  in,  526. 

Sheep,  on  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
rot  in,  190. 

Sheep-fluke,  its  hgurious  effects  on  the 
sheep  describea,  210 — its  habits  de- 
scribed, 212. 

Sinclair,  Sir  John,  his  biographical  me- 
moirs continued — works  of  a  similar 
kind  as  the  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland,  attempted  unsuccessfully  in 
other  countries  in  Europe,  1 —  Sir 
John  proposes  in  1793  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Board  of  Agriculture,  8 — 
curious  literary  wager  between  him 
and  Mr  Arthur  Young,  9 — original 
members  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
10 — ^its  first  proceedings,  11 — he  em- 
bodies a  regiment  of  fencibles  in  1794, 
17 — commands  the  camp  at  Aberdeen, 
18 — his  tract  on  the  health  and  diet 
of  soldiers,  19 — communication  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  first  published 
in  1797,  21— he  proposes  to  Pitt  the 
issue  of  Exchequer  Bills  to  alleviate 
commercial  distress  in  1793,  22 — his 
general  bill  of  enclosure,  23 — he  pub- 
usbes  his  history  of  the  revenue  of 
the  British  empire  in  1802,  24_his 
opinions  on  various  public  questions, 
25-30— in  1803  he  publishes  his  Hints 
on  Longevity,  30 — his  correspondence 
with  Mr  Dempster  on  sending  salmon 
to  the  London  market  in  ice,  and  on 
planting,  31 — he  plans  an  experimen- 
tal farm,  34 — his  services  to  agricul- 
ture appreciated  abroad,  35— 3ist  of 
diplomas  sent  him  from  abroad,  38 — 
he  was  the  first  to  make  Elkington's 
method  of  draining  public,   lll..he 
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>induces  Dr  Darwin  to  publish  bia 
Phytologia,  112 —he  publishes  his 
Code  of  Health,  of  which  work  ashort 
analysis  is  given,  113 — ^he  publishes 
his  account  of  the  husbandry  of  Scot- 
land in  1812,  118— in  1819  he  pub- 
lishes his  Code  of  Agriculture,  121— 
that  work  is  shortly  analysized  at,  ib. 
— he  is  deprived  of  the  Chair  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Pitt,  123— he  is  again  rein, 
stated  some  years  after,  125 — ^in  18II 
he  is  appointed  cashier  of  Excise 
for  Scotland,  125 — his  kindness  to 
Andrew   Meikle,    inventor    of    the 

thrashing  machine,  ib in  1810,  Sir 

Humphrey  Davy  appointed  chemical 
lecturer  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
through  his  means,  126— his  attention 
to  Mr  Macadam  for  his  improved 
system  of  road-making,  127 — Hst  of 
Agricultural  Societies  of  which  he 
was  elected  honorary  member,  128 — 
in  1815  he  publishes  his  Hints  on 
Flemish  Agriculture,  129 — ^he  trans- 
lates the  opinion  of  French  authors  on 
the  diseases  which  afiect  grain  130 — 
his  different  visits  to  the  Continent, 
131  —  his  exertions  regarding  the 
publication  of  Macpherson's  transla- 
tion of  Ossian*s  poems,  135 — he  at- 
tempts a  Code  or  Digest  of  Religion, 
140 — ^in  1819  he  proposes  associations 
for  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  use- 
ful knowledge,  1 4 1— he  promotes  cattle 
and  sheep  snows,  and  obtains  tile  pa- 
tronage of  the  Highland  Society  for 
them,  1 44 — list  of  nis  various  works, 
145— announcement  of  Rev.  John 
Sinclair's  memoir  of  his  father,  149 — 
state  of  agricultural  literature  during 

his  life,  270,  et  seq his  efforts  at  the 

time  of  the  cholera,  274  —  a  retro- 
spect taken  of  his  services  to  science, 
literature,  and  agriculture,  2^7,  eiteq. 
— bis  last  illness  on  15th  December 
1835,  282— his  death  on  the  21st,  ib. 
— proposed  honours  to  his  funeral,  by 
the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  and 
the  Highland  Society,  ib.— his  per- 
sonal appearance  described,  283 — is  no 
monument  to  be  raised  to  his  memory  ? 
ib. 

Skirling,  some  account  of  the  fairs  in,  532. 

Smithneld,  prices  of  butcher  meat  at, 
from  February  to  April  1836,  108— 
from  May  to  July,  268 — from  August 
to  October,  442 — from  November  to 
January  1837,  588. 

Steam,  on  the  application  of  it  to 
purposes  of  husbandry.  No.  lY.  S 

Stirlingshire,  fiar  prices  of,    for   v 
1835,  110. 

Qq 
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Studies  in  the  acience  and  pnurtice  of  Turnip    Mw-flj   (rtiila  tfbmnm),  wu 

agriculture  as  omnected  with  phjsics,  count  of  it,  55& 

445.  Water,  on  tasks  of  it  finr  lappljriiig 

Sunr  beet-  company  announced.  104.  people  ind  cattle,  436. 

Sutnerlandahire,  fiar  prices  of,  for  crop  West  Unton,  some  account  of  the  Mn 

1835,  lia  in,  533. 

Wheat,  HickUi^'a  prolific,  ISft—WUt- 

Thirlstane,  some  account  of  the  &irs  tingtwi's,  ib.    Smoothcj'a  new  red,  ihb 

illy  528.  Waterloo  red,  436— dse  of  the^ 

Thomson,  Alex.  £sq.,  account  of  Fie-  bules  of,  454— dts  feeding  powen,  4fl 

mish  husbandly,  174.  — on  the  growth  at^  469— ^Ban  price 

Towers,  Mr,  on  the  cultivation  of  the  of,  in  Kfeshire,  from  16fei  to  183S,  ia 

conunon  cabbage,  early  York  cabbage,  series  of  nineteen  jeara,  656. 

savoy,  broccoli,  early  white  Warwick  Wigtonshire^  fiar  prices  d^    tar  crop 

plea,  76 — on  the  winter  managemoit  1835,  110. 

of  potatoes,  150 — on  the  culture  of  Winter,  management  of paUtoei is, lit.' 

peas,  803  —  on  the  culture  of  the  Wool,  prices  of  Scotch  and  Endiish,  M 

bean,  310— on  the  culture  of  the  onion,  268,  442, 58a 

the  ledc,  and  early  potato,  472. 
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